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CHINA, ENGLAND, AND OPIUM. 


N February, 1876, I asked the attention of the readers of this 
REVIEW to some points in -the relations of this country and 
China, which appeared to me to call for serious thought. Since 
then, Parliament has twice met; a debate on China has taken place ; ; 
_ the Margary difficulty has been surmounted; and still, through 
all, most of the public instructors preach pleasant things to us 
English people as to our dealings with China. They still tell us 
that we have always behaved and are behaving well; and that 
whenever anything goes wrong, the blame should rest not on us 
at all, but solely on the perfidious Chinese. There is no need, as 
one of our daily papers expressed it, that we should “put on 
sackcloth and do penance for the policy we have pursued.” 

Nevertheless there are not wanting signs that our conscience. is 
not quite at ease as regards our dealings with China. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s paper in the October (1876) Macmillan is a 
severe indictment of the conduct of our merchants in China, and 
of our Government in its dealings with that of Pekin. The Spec- 
tator, which has not been over sensitive on the sin of our opium 
trade, is somewhat startled by Sir Charles’s conclusion, that, our 
high-handed dealings with China are destroying our influence and 
driving her into the arms of Russia (Spectator, 7th October, 1876). 
Still more significant are the admissions made by the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, as regards the opium trade. Lard Salis- 
bury, ever abounding as-much in courage as in talent, did not 
attempt, in his interview with the deput&tion on the subject (21st 
February, 1876), to vindicate the opium monopoly on principle. 
“T feel,” he said, “ that there are inconveniences of principle con- 
nected with it which would have prevented any Government 
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in the present day from introducing it.” “Inconveniences of prin- 

ciple” is a rathėr curious expression. Principle is an inconveniente 
thing when, and only when, we do wrong. “It is much more 

easy,” he subsequently said, “ to defend the Bengal system on the 

ground that you cannot abandon an existing system so wrapped up 

with the finances of the country, than to defend it on principle.” 

That is the ground on which clerks often go in robbing their 

masters. They cannot defend it on principle, but it is an existing 

system wrapped up with their. finances. 

Later in the Session of last year (27th June), during the debate 
raised by Mr. Richard’s motion, Mr. Bourke, speaking for the 
Government, made a like admission. “The opium question,” he 
said, “had often been debated in the House, and he never heard 
any one say aught in favour of the opium traffic from a moral 
point of view.” 

This looks very much as if the front line of the defenders was 
wavering, and as if a defence of the opium traffic on any grounds 
of morality would not be heard of much more. But of this one 
must feel very sure. The system still finds an able champion in 
Sir George Campbell. The view which he expressed in Parlia- ` 
ment in 1875, he repeated in 1876 at the British Association ; 
and coming from a man of his eminence, who has been personally 
concerned in the opium trade, it is well worthy of consideration. 

“Opium,” said Sir George Campbell, in the debate in June, 1875, “ was 
one of those things upon which the imposition of a heavy duty enabled us 
to serve God and Mammon at the same time—doing good to our neighbour 
by checking its consumption, and raising a large revenue for ourselves. 

The Gothenburg system, under which the public authorities 
regulated the liquor traffic, so that as little harm as possible should be 
done to the community, was precisely analogous to the system followed in 
Bengal with regard to.the opium traffic.” 

“The existing system,” wrote the Spectator, adopting Sir George 
Campbell’s line of argument, “is official intervention for the sake 
of reducing the evil to a minimum.” If these statements be true, 
a system invented “for the sake” of a most righteous end, has 
been vilified over and over again, its official defenders are utterly 
wrong in admitting its “inconveniences of principle,” and the old 
difficulty about serving God and Mammon is, for once, got over. 
If anly Sir George Campbell would teach us how. to get over it 
in all the other cases where it creates “inconveniences”! But I 
am afraid that, if we look at it a little more closely, it will be found 
that we have been serving Mammon only, and not God as well; 
if will be found that so far from the existing system being worked 
l “for the sake of reducing the evil to a minimum,” it has -been 
worked from ‘year to year for the sake of increasing the revenue 
to a maximum, without one thought or one regret as to the amount 
of evil done. | e 
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Now what are the facts? Sir Cecil Beadon, in his evidence 
e before the Select Committee on East India Finance in 1871, very 
distinctly stated the facts and the motives on which the Govern- 
ment has acted.* The number of chests produced increased from 
7,565 chests in 1829-30 -to 53,321 chests in 1853-4. Was that 
reducing the evil to a minimum? But it was found that as the 
production increased the price went down—from £165 a chest in 
1829 to £73 a chest in 1853. ; 


“It was thought in those days,” said Sir Cecil, speaking of the period 
from 1829 to 1853, “that the more opium you made, the more revenue you 
would get, but the result of the year 1853 showed the Government that 
there was a point beyond which it was not profitable to go, and that if you 
exceeded a certain quantity of opium, the price in China would fall so low 
that it would affect your net revenue.” j 


Accordingly, in 1853 the Government altered its policy: they 
made a diminution in the price paid to the cultivators, and they 
gave up certain outlying sub-agencies, the result being that from 
1853 downwards to 1858-9 there was a rapid decrease in the culti- 
vation, the production in the last year having fallen to the mini- 
mum of 21,357 chests. l 

“ When the Government discovered that in 1858 the production had gone 
down to 21,000 chests and was threatening to go down still further, it 
became alarmed, and saw the necessity of doing something. It then saw 
that although the price in 1859-60 increased to 2,000 rupees a chest, still 
the larger amount of profit got upon the smaller number of chests was not: 
sufficient to compensate them for the more moderate profit which they lost 
upon the larger number of chests; they therefore resolved to push the 
cultivation by every possible means, and restore it to what it was before 
the fall took place.” 


This pious resolution was most successful, and the produce’ was 
not checked, as Sir George Campbell tells us, but pushed: up 
from 21,357 chests in 1858 to 64,000 chests in 1863-4. “This 
enormous increase of produce was followed by a corresponding 
reduction in the price and a loss in the revenue,” and thereupon 
the Government of India determined to remove one of the uncer- 
tainties of the trade, and to offer for sale a fixed quantity every 
year. The quantity was fixed at 48,000 chests. One almost 
begins to hope that this is the minimum evil of thé Spectator, and 
that the figure was fixed to unite for once the service of the two 
usually incompatible masters. - But Sir Cecil Beadon, who was at 
the time Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, dashes all our hopes in 
his exposure of the motives which actuated the Government. 
The 48,000 chests, ° ° 

“ after inquiry, was considered to be about the quantity which the China 


market would take off, without on the one hand reducing the price so far 
as to affect the revenue derived by the Government upon the export duty 


* Report èn East India Finance, 1871, p. 156, ef seq. 
B 2 ° 
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upon the Bombay opium; and on the other hand, it was considered that 

the price would not be so high as to encourage the importation into China 

of opium from other countries, or the manufacture of home-grown opium in 

China itself. And it was also pretty clearly shown that according to the 

data then existing, 1,200 rupees a chest in Calcutta, which was about the 

' price that might be expected on a provision of 48,000 chests, was really 
that point at which the net revenue would stand the highest.” 


That arrangement continued down to the year 1871, when the 
` Government ordered the sale of 52,000 chests—though, owing to 
the blight which affected the crop, only 49,695 chests were actually 
sold.* In 1872-3 the number of chests sold fell, apparently in 
-consequence of the blight, to 42,675 chests. Lastly, it must be 
added that when Sir Rutherford Alcock had negotiated in 1860 
‘for the revision of the commercial clauses of the Treaty of 
' Tientsin on the footing of a slight increase (two or three per cent. 
in the value) in the import tax, the Indian Government objected 
to it as weighting them in the race of competition with Chinese 
opium.t . 

Such is, the real history of the principles on which the Indian 
Government proceeded. Was the system pursued invented for 
the sake of lessening an evil, or of increasing gain? Can you find 
any trace in the various turris of Government policy of the wor- 
ship of God? Is not Mammon in the ascendant? If you have 
any doubts left, listen to this honest passage from a despatch from 
the Government of Bengal to the Government of India 1st July, 
186Q :— i ; 

“ It is not professed that under the present system, the quantity of 


opium is checked and limited by Government on any considerations of the 
injurious and demoralizing effects of the use of opium: and to claim for 


that system any-superiority on this ground would be to set up, and set up 


unnecessarily, an unreal and unfair pretext.” § 


Let Sir George Campbell and the Spectator listen to their own 
clients’ opinion of the character of their advocacy. 

Sir William Muir has recently joined the Council of India; and 
he speaks of Indian affairs with the weight of long and varied 
experience. Let us hear him. He does not think the British 
Government wholly guiltless of “the odious imputation of pan- 
dering to the vice of China by over-stimulating production, 
overstocking the market, and flooding China with a drug in order 
to raise a wider and more secure revenue to itself.” || 
_ In the same Minute, Sir William Muir gives us a picture of the 
results on India of one of the determinations of the Government 
tg incre&se the opium produce, :— 


* India :* Moral and Material Progress, 1871-2, p. 10. > 

+ Ibid. 1872-3, p. 9. 

t Report on East India Finance, 1871: Evidence of Sir R. Alcock, p. 284, 
§ Ibid. p. 520. 

d Paper relating to the Opium Question : Calcutta, 1870, p. 6. 
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“ A fow years ago,” he says, “when the Government of Bengal was 


2 straining every nerve to extend the cultivation of the poppy, I was witness 


to the discontent of the agricultural population in certain districts west of 
the Jumna, from which the crop was for the first time being raised .. . 
The case to which I allude was that of new districts where the poppy had 
not hitherto been grown, and into which the Bengal Board were endea- 
vouring to extend the cultivation, by the bait of large advances among an 
unwilling peasantry and at the risk of inoculating them with a taste for a 
deleterious drug, and all this, with the sole view of securing a wider area of 
poppy cultivation, and thus a firmer grasp of the China market.” 


So not only the morality of China, but that of India, weigh for 
little in the balance against the greed of gold. ; 

This is not, I think, Government intervention for the sake of 
reducing any evil to a minimum. This is, I agree with Sir George 
Campbell, serving Mammon; but to call this the service of God 
might seem (did not the language come from one of the speaker’s | 
eminence), not merely “an unreal and unfair pretext,” but a piece _ 
of grotesque profanity. l 

But Sir George Campbell, followed again by the Spectator, has ` 
another argument in defence of the Indian Government. It takes 
the form of a dilemma, and runs on this wise :—There are two- 
possible courses, and two only, by which we may shake ourselves 
free from the opium traffic—either by leaving the cultivation free, 
or by prohibiting it altogether. The former is to sacrifice our 
revenue, with the result of increasing the consumption of opium. 
The latter is impossible until the manufacture and use of alcohol 
are entirely prohibited. This argument was put forward by Sir 
George Campbell in the House of Commons, in June 1875, and 
repeated by him from the chair of the Economic Section of the 
British Association at its meeting in Glasgow in September last. 
year. . 

The analogy of the sale of spirits in England with our opium 
trade with China is, under the circumstances, as misleading as it is 
possible to be. All analogies, it has been well said, either are 
idem per idem or conceal a fallacy. Before we draw analogies, 
det us look at the facts of the two cases. In the case of the 
opium, the Government is the principal maker, has an absolute 
monopoly in its own territories, and has the power of stopping 


_ the transport of any opium through its territories; for every ounce 


of opium that leaves India, we are morally responsible. In order 
to sell this opium at a profit we, at the point of the sword, com- 
pelled China to abolish the prohibition of it and to admjt it as a 
legitimate article ; and that compulsion we maintain after appeals 
to our conscience which are, as I. showed in my last paper, un- 
questionably genuine and expressive of the deep feeling of the 
people. In the case of spirituous liquors in England all that can 
be said is, that the Government does not prohibit the making, 
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selling, and importing of ardent spirits, but derives a pr ofit by way | 
of taxation from their sale. Can any one say that the two cases 
are parallel? The cases would be parallel, if the Republic of 
France were the makers of ardent spirits, and if they, at the point 
of the sword, compelled England to admit them for the profit of 
France and to the destruction of the physical and social well- 
` being of our people. Put France for England, England for China, 
and brandy for opium, and suppose a far stronger hatred of 
drunkenness than exists amongst us; and we shall form some 
notion of what we are doing in China, 

Prohibition is a word perfectly intelligible as applied to a trade 
which is free, but which some third person or power wishes to 
limit or destroy; but to talk of a Government prohibiting the 
growth of opium, when the only grower is the Government itself, 
seems beside the mark. The prohibition already exists against 
every one except the Government: and to call the abandonment 
of a monopolized trade a total prohibition seems a bizarre expres- 
sion, useful only because it suggests a false analogy. The differ- 
ence of ‘the two cases will at once appear if we descend from 
general expressions to an instance. Suppose that I am the owner 
of a whole town, and carry on in one of my houses the trade of 
a spirit distiller and retailer to the great injury of the inhabitants, 
and suppose, too, that in order to produce the greater profit, I 


prohibit the opening of any other house for the sale of spirits on` 


my whole éstate. That is what we doin India. Furthermore, I 
have neighbours over whom and whose tenants I have a powerful 
influence. These I compel, much against their will, to buy my 
poisonous spirits. That is what we do in China. In another 
town, some way off, I am a licensing magistrate, and there the 
sale of spirits is not prohibited, but it is more or less subject to my 
influence and control. That is Engiand. My neighbours, who 
hate to see their tenants and servants made into beasts by my 
spirits, come to me and beg me to close my distillery and spirit 
store. Lreply, “I am most willing to serve God in the matter: 
but really I cannot close my own store in my own town till I can 
shut up every one else’s store in the town where L am a magistrate. 
To ask me to do so would be most illogical.” Do you think my 
neighbours would go away convinced? Perhaps they might even 
say something about hypocrisy. 

As to the other alternative suggested, that of throwing the 
trade ojaen and so increasing the sale of opium, I am still at a loss 
to understand how any one can suppose that we should thereby 
shake ourselves free from the opium traffic. Surely to destroy a 
prohibition which exists, for the sake and with the result of 


increasing the evil, would increase our sin and our responsibility _ 


sevenfald. So that of the two alternatives suggested as the only 
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ones possible, one would increase our responsibility, and the other 

“has, under the circumstances, no meaning. 

But is it true that these are the only courses open to us and that 
we are helpless in this difficulty? I think that it is not, and that 

« there are certain things which we can and ought at once to do. 

‘In the first place, I have shown that the Government of India, 
being in the position of absolute monopolists, have regulated 
the amount of opium sent to China from year to year. Lord 
Salisbury is understood to have pledged himself that the amount 
shall not be increased, and in so doing has earned, in my humble 
opinion, a great debt of gratitude from the English nation. 
Whether he has really given this pledge or no, it is plain that 
the Indian Government can, at their mere will and pleasure, 
though no doubt with a loss to their income, diminish from year 
to year the amount of the drug supplied to China; and if this 
were done in conjunction with the Government of China, ‘its 
beneficial effects can hardly be doubted. 

The second thing that we can do to shake ourselves free from 
complicity in the opium trade, is to abandon those provisions of 
the Treaty of Tientsin, and the supplemental Agreement of the 
8th November, 1858, by which the Chinese Government removed 
opium from the class of prohibited goods, and agreed to admit it 
subject to a moderate duty. To a treaty which embodies a bond 
fide agreement between nations free to contract, great regard is 
due, and neither contracting party can with reason object to 
abide by its conditions, though they may prove unexpectcdly 
onerous. But a treaty which has been obtained at the sword’s 
point, under duress, is entitled to no such consideration. It is as 
binding as the compulsion used was lawful, but not more so. It 
acquires no moral sanction from being in the form of a treaty ; 

_ it has nothing of the nature of a voluntary agreement. 

_ What kind of treaty was the Treaty of Tientsin? About that 
there is no dispute. “ Everything,” said Mr. F ourke, in last year’s 
debate in the House of Commons,*—“ everything we had obtained 
by treaty from the Chinese, we had obtained by force.” “The 
concessions made to us,” said Sir Thomas Wade, in a memo- 
randum on the revision of the Treaty of Tientsin, “have from 
first to last been extorted against the conscience of the natioh, in 
defiance—that is to say—of the moral convictions of its educated 
men, ... of the millions who are saturated with a knowledge of 
the history and philosophy of their country.”} Sir Thomas Wade’s 
predecessor at Pekin expressed precisely the same view of the 
position of the Chinese.Government under the Treaty of Tientsin. 
The following questions and answers are part of the Minutes of 


* ‘Times, Jane 28, 1876. + Blue Book: China, No, 5, 1871, 
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Evidence of Sir Rutherford Alcock, before the Committee of 1871, 
on East Indian Finance :— 

“Q. Then notwithstanding that the Chinese Government are so sensible 
of the demoralization of their people caused by the import of opium, they 
cannot prevent our sending it there? ‘We force them by treaty to take it 
from us? 

“ A. That is so in effect. 

“Q. We have forced the Government to enter into a treaty to allow 
their subjects to take it? 

«A: Yes, precisely. 


“Q. The’ only way that they can escape it [the Treaty of Tientsin] is 
by a war? 


“A, A war, or a ‘declaration that they are ready to go to war rather 
than submit any longer.”* 

Was then the forcing the Chinese Government to admit opium 
a legitimate and justifiable act? I will not repeat the argument 
which I used in the first of these papers, but will for the present 
only refer to what I then said, and ask my reader to conclude 
with me that the Chinese Government were at liberty to maintain, 
as against us, that opium was a drug which they were at liberty to 
exclude from their territories. Asa bare and simple question of 
ethics, I can hardly imagine that any one would argue for the 
moral right to use force for the purpose of opening China to such 
an article. 

If I am right in what I have said, it follows that we are niy 
` bound to abandon the stipulation of the Treaty of Tientsin, as to 
the admission of opium, and, at least, to leave the Chinese free to 
exclude it if they choose so to do. At this moment when, 
as I believe, negotiations are still pending for the revision of the 
Treaty, this point would easily assume a practical form, if only we 
had the will to make it do so. 


I know it will be said that we are only one of the five Powers, . 


and that the Treaty of Tientsin can be altered only by the 
common conscnt of all. But this presents no real difficulty. 
England is the ouly one of the five Powers which has any interest 
in the clause to which I object; and if England wished to do her 


duty in that respect, she would find no impediment from other’ 


Powers. 

But then it is said, “Oh, if you did give up pressing opium 
on China, no good will result. The appetite exists: opium exists 
not in India only, but in China itself, and in Persia, and elsewhere ; 
there is a great seaboard and ‘an inefficient and corrupt set of 
fiscal officers; there is a fringe of islands which runs along this 
séaboara and furnishes shelter for smugglers and pirates; and the 
net result will-be that China will consume as much opium, and 
India will lose £7,000,000 a year.” 

On this several observations arise. 


* Report: East India Finance, 1871, pp. 279—284. 
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In the first place, is the statement true? Sir Rutherford 
e Alcock, as I showed in my former paper, totally discredits it.* 

In the second place, the argument, if based on fact, misses the 
real point of the case, which is, What ought England to do to free 
herself from complicity in the trade? We are considering, for 
once, a moral question ; and to say that some one else would do a 
wrong if I did not, is no excuse for me. Brown murders Smith 
for £1,000 of blood-money; he alleges as a sufficient excuse that 
if he had not done so Robinson would have murdered the unfortu- 
nate man; or even that Smith would have murdered himself, and 
that in either of these events he, Brown, would have lost his 
£1,000. From a financial point of view, Brown’s reasoning is 
admirable. But can any man suppose such a defence good in 
any forum whatsoever, whether of law or of conscience? It is 
precisely the old argument that was used with regard to the 
slave trade, and was exposed with so much humour by Cowper— 


“ Besides, if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains: 
If we do not buy the poor creatures, they will: 
And tortures and groans will be multiplied still.” 


But furthermore it can never be certain, until it is tried, whether 
the Chinese Government would succeed or fail in their suppression 
of opium. One thing is, I think, certain: that the Chinese Go- 
vernment and people still honestly desire to try the experiment and 
that they believe that it would succeed. Are we as a nation 
morally justified in refusing to aid China in an effort to reform a 
great wrong in which we have had a chief part, because we have 
doubts whether the effort will succeed ? 

I have pointed out some things which in my opinion we ought 
to do; I will now refer to one which J think we ought not to do. 
The Treaty of Tientsin, as I have repeated, forced China for ever 
to admit opium at a fixed duty; subject to revision by consent of 
both parties at decennial periods. As regards goods, other than 
opium, the Chinese Government were restricted as to the amount . 
of inland duties which they should levy; but with regard to 
opium, the Chinese Government were left free to levy what taxes 
they pleased on it after it left the hands of the foreign owner,—a 
distinction due to Lord Elgin, who accepted the opium trade as 
an inevitable evil, and thought a regulated and licit trade better 
than an illicit one, and at the same time held that we were bound 
to do nothing to quicken this trade or enable us to scatter the 
drug broadcast through China.j This check on the opitm tråde 
the English merchants have greatly objected to: and they induced 


* CONTEMPORARY Review, February, 1876, p. 455. j 
+ Report on East India Finance: Mr. Winchester’s Evidence, 1871, p. 287. Sir 
Thomas Wado’s Memo. (China), No. 5, 1871, p. 435, : 
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Sir Thomas Wade in his negotiations for the revision of the 
Treaty of Tientsin to urge the point on the Court of Pekin. 

If my general position be worth anything, it requires no argu- 
ment to show that we ought to use no influence to remove this 
fetter on our trade. If the views of Lord Elgin are to prevail and 
we are to attend to the line of policy on which he proceeded, we 
must ever seek to maintain the duty, not at the low point which 
may give the greatest stimulus to the opium trade, but at the 
highest point at which it may be maintained without giving a 
stimulus to smuggling.* ` 

I have discussed at this length the practical steps which appear 
to me open to us. I feel that so to do is in one sense prema- 
ture because the will to do our best is not present. In another 
point of view I think the discussion material, because I desire 
to show that so far from England being shut down to the two 
alternatives which Sir George Campbell sets before us as equally 
impossible and absurd, there lie within our power things which 
we may and ought to do; and that therefore we of this present 
generation cannot shelter ourselves from responsibility on the plea 
that the sin is the sin of our fathers, and that there is nothing 


in our power to do which would lessen the evil of which they 


were the first origin and cause. 

I rejoice at the generous indignation which the cruelty and 
lust of a foreign nation have excited’ throughout the length and 
breadth of our land; I should rejoice to see our activities result 
in the improvement of the condition of distant provinces. If only 
a share of this indignation at the sins of others were directed 
against the great sin which we year by year perpetrate against 
the wide empire of China: if only we realized the misery which 
we day by day produce throughout her crowded cities-with some- 
thing of the intensity with which we have pictured to ourselves 
the horrors of Bulgaria: if only we strive to remove the beam 
from our own eye with something of the enthusiasm which we 
apply to that in our brothers eye, I should not despair of seeing 
a national repentance for the great sin that we have committed 
and are committing. 


i EDWARD FRY. 
Alarch, 1877. 


* Letters and Journal of Lord Elgin, 1872, p. 279. 
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men who ought to be real, is purely mythical—if indeed mythical 
is not too respectable a name for what must be in many cases thé 
work of deliberate invention. I turn over a peerage or other 
book of genealogy, and I find that, when a pedigree professes to 
be traced back to the times of which I know most in detail, it is all 
but invariably false. As a rule, it is not only false, but impossible, ’ 
There is, as a rule, no need to turn to authorities to confute the tale. 
In the eyes of any one who knows the times in which the tale is 
placed, the tale confutes itself. Whena pedigree goes back as far 
as the eleventh century, in a vast majority of cases there is not 
only no authority for the alleged facts, but there could be no 
authority. The names, the descriptions, the titles, are for the 
most part such as were altogether unknown at the time when 
they are supposed to have been borne. The historical circum- 
stances, when any are introduced, are for the most part, not 
merely fictions, but exactly that kind of fiction which. is, in its 
beginning, deliberate and interested falsehood. 

In so saying, there is no reason to blame the present represen- 
tatives of the families concerned. There is at least no reason to 
blame them for anything more serious than failing to examine tales 
which they have heard from their childhood, and which itis a 
kind of point of family. honour to believe. On those who edit 
the volumes in which the tales appear one might be inclined to be 
harsher. What, for instance, can be the state of mind of Sir Ber- 
nard Burke? Doės he know, or does he not know, the manifest 

-falsehood of the tales which he reprints year after year? Hemay, 
one is tempted to say, be reasonably called on for a more critical 
examination than we can ask from people who simply send him the 
stories which they have been taught to believe about their own 
families. If he says that he is not responsible for them, that he 
simply puts into his book what is sent to him without examining 
into its truth, if he says that the responsibility for the truth or false- 
hood of the stories rests with those who send them to him, he shows 
a very imperfect notion of the duties of authorship or editorship, 
even in its lowest form. No man can havea right to publish, with- 
out contradiction or comment, as alleged fact and not as avowed 
fiction, a number of stories which are false on the face of them. 
The readers of the book accept the stories on the faith of the 
author or editor. If they think about the matter at all, they hold 
that it is his business to examine and verify the statements which 
are sent to him. Indeed Sir Bernard Burke himself tells us, in his 
“Prefatory Notice” prefixed to the thirty-second edition of his 
Peerage and Baronetage that he has “ again subjected its pages 

’ to searching revision and extensive amendment.” Here then Sir 

Bernard Burke distinctly takes on himself, what reason would have 

laid upon him even if he had not taken it Upon himself, namely 


A 
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responsibility for his own book. Itis the Ulster King-at-arms, 
not the unknown persons who send him the accounts of this 
or that family, whom we must in fairness blame for the mon- 
strous fictions which appear as the early history of so many fami- 
lies. We have no right to expect much historical criticism from 
the man who sends in the account of his own family which has 
for some generations, perhaps for some centuries, passed current 
as the history of that family. He very naturally accepts it as he 
finds it, without examination of any kind. It would indeed be a 
kind of heroic sacrifice on behalf of truth, if he did critically 
examine what his father and grandfather and great-grandfather 
have handed down as something which tends to the honour of 
the family. He is in no way blameworthy simply for believing 
the fable in the first instance. He becomes blameworthy only if 
he sticks to the fable after it has been clearly shown to him that 
it is afable. But a harsher measure must be dealt to the editor 
who year after year puts forth these monstrous fictions, without 
contradiction, commonly without qualification or hesitation of 
any kind. For it is practically no qualification. to bring a story 
in with some such formula as “it is said” or “ tradition affirms.” 
Readers, especially readers of books of this class, need to be told 
in very plain words that the stories are false, that in most cases 
they must- be false, that they carry their own confutation with 
them. Nothing short of this clear warning will make the mass of 
people see the real state of the case; and this warning Sir Ber- 
nard Burke never gives them. The fault therefore lies wholly 
with those who invented the tales in past times, and with those 
who spread them abroad now without giving any help towards 
contradicting them. From Sir Bemard Burke we have a right to 
expect historical criticism, and we do not getit. He subjects his 
pages to searching revision and extensive amendment. But such 
is the abiding life of the fables that they live through all revision 
and all amendment. The battle lies therefore with those who 
actively put forth fables when it is their business to put forth 
truths. The peer or baronet or esquire who does nothing worse 
than passively accept what his forefathers accepted before him 
need be the object of no quarrel at all. It. is only when he has 
been often rebuked and still hardens his neck that he can be set 
down as a conscious accomplice of the Ulster King-at-arms. 

In pointing out some of the strange fictions which disfigure the 
pages of our Peerages and other books of pedigrees, I shall keep 
myself strictly to those pedigrees which touch the Engtish his- 
tory of those times of which I belieye myself to have some 
minute knowledge. I leave the Scots and the Britons to settle 
their own forefathers; nor do I stop to examine pedigrees of 
much later date. Ánd I do this, not only because Iam most at 
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home in a particular period, but because the period in which I am 
most at home happens to be the period where it is most needful 
unsparingly to wield the critical hatchet against the thick growth 
of genealogical falsehood. Several special causes of falsehood 
affect the genealogical history of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies which do not affect either earlier or later times. It is only 
a very eccentric genealogist here and there who insists on carry- 
ing back his detailed pedigree into times before the eleventh cen- 
tury. As a rule, the inventors of pedigrees did not know enough 
or care enough about those ages to invent any fictions about 
them. ‘There are plenty of fables in vogue about those ages ; 
but they are seldom genealogical fables, and, when they are, 
they are easily exposed. With later times, the nearer we get to 
modern days, the means of detection become easier, and the danger 
of invention therefore becomes greater. If a pedigreeis satisfied 
to start in Stewart or Tudor times, it is safe to believe it, unless 
there is some special reason-to disbelieve it. If it goes back to 


the fifteenth, fourteenth, or thirteenth century, this or that stage _ 


may be „doubtful, but the thing as a whole has a fair chance of 
being genuine. But when a pedigree goes back to the eleventh 
‘. century or to the early part of the twelfth, things are altogether 
changed; Some pedigrees which go back:to that time are un- 
doubtedly true. Some, whether true or false, are at least not 
palpably false ; they could not be refuted by the general historian 
who doesnot specially give himself to genealogical or local study. 
But these certain and probable pedigrees are quite exceptional. 
The mass of pedigrees which go back to those times are, by the 
man who knows those times, at once cast aside: as false on the 
face of them. They need no examination; their very statement 
shows that they are impossible. When a man says either that 
his forefathers came in with the Conqueror, or that his forefathers 
lived at this or that place before the coming of the Conqueror, it 
may so happen that the pedigree is true, but there is a strong 
presumption in favour of its falsehood. 

There are some obvious special reasons why this age is specially 
open above all others to the inroads of genealogical falsehood. 
I have already hinted at the two motives which specially tell this 
way. The time of the Norman Conquest is the time to which it 
became fashionable for people to trace up their pedigrees. To 
be of the blood of the invaders of England was thought to be 
something creditable. Some people undoubtedly came of such 
blood, and could prove that they came of it. And of course 
there must have been many others who did come of it who 
could not in the same way prove the fact. It thus became a 
point of honour with most families to think themselves descended 
from the companions of the Norman Conquergr. Those who had 
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no real pedigrees to prove it invented false pedigrees, which in a 
few generations did just as well. Now we should bear in mind 
that, in some states of the human mind, invention of this kind 
bears a somewhat different moral character from what it would 
bear among ourselves. It is really part of the mythopwie pro- 
cess which Mr. Grote expounded long ago. It belongs to a 
state of mind when the distinction between truth and falsehood 
in historical matters was not very accurately drawn. It was 
taken for granted as a matter of honest belief, that the family 
must have sprung from some companion of the Conqueror, just as 
it was taken for granted that every patrician gens at Athens 
must have sprung from some god or hero. It was taken for 
granted, just as it was taken for granted that every nation and 
every city must have been called after the name of some personal 
founder. In all these cases, the dishonesty, so far as there is any, 
consisted in the particular name chosen. That there must have 
been some founder of the received class was a matter of honest 
superstition. And, in choosing a forefather who should have 
` fought in Wiliams army, any little accidental circumstance of 
name, place, or incident was naturally seized on as proof. A 
number of little chances might guide a man, either in attaching his 
pedigree to some real person or in inventing an imaginary person 
as his forefather. When the forefather was chosen, exploits grew 
around him. When I say grew, I know peifectly well that 
what we call the growth of a story is really the result of the 
action of a number of human wills. The convenient metaphor 
must not delude us into thinking that a story really grows of 
itself, as a tree grows. But in some states of the human mind, 
the acts of the human will by which this or that touch is 
added to a story are acts which are barely conscious acts; 
they are very far from implying that guilty consciousness of 
falsehood which they would imply in an age when the distinc- 
tion between historical truth and historical falsehood is fully 
understood. We may then fairly say that the story grows. 
There must have been some forefather. The vagueness of a 
nameless forefather was unpleasant; a name for him was lighted on 
or invented. -The forefather must have performed some exploits. 
The vagueness of exploits without statement of time, place, or 
circumstance was unpleasant. Particular exploits were devised ; 
almost any chance hint would suggest one kind of exploit rather 
than another. Andall this was done, if with no clear belief in the 
truth of the story, yet with no clear conviction of its falsehood. 
The legend of the family is cannes | like the legend of the 
saint. It either was true or it ought to have been true. In both 
cases there may have been sheer, conscious, guilty, invention ; 
but there is no need to suppose sheer, conscious, guilty, invention 
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in every case either of family legends or of saintly legends. In 
a crowd of cases of both kinds the story comes of a state of ming 
which does not wilfully sin against: historical truth, but which 
has not yet learned that there is such a thing as historical 
truth. It comes of a state of mind which at all events has not 
yet learned that historical truth has anything to do with the 
matter of family or saintly legends. , 

In this way there arose endless stories, how this and that family 
was descended from this and that real or imaginary companion 
of the Conqueror, and how the real or imaginary hero did such 
and such—commonly imaginary—exploits. The family tree was 
drawn out according to the eternal fitness of the case. In the 
mind of the pedigree-maker the family tree is a very venerable 
thing. In the mind of the historian it goes for nothing. Descents 
may be proved; but they must be proved by something very 
different from the family tree or the family legend. They must 
be proved by evidence which was meant to prove something else. 
There is, we will say, a deed, whatever may be its object—a sale of 
lands, a purchase of lands, a grant‘of lands, the enfranchisement of a 
villain, or anything else—which is done, say by John of Sutton, 
with the consent of his wife Agnes and his son Richard. There 
is another deed done by Richard of Sutton with the consent of 


` his mother Agnes and ‘his son William. Here is real evidence for 


three stages of the pedigree. Even if the deeds should chance to 
be forgeries, as many deeds are, they would still be evidence. 
For the object of the forger would not be to prove steps in the 
pedigree, but to make good some claim or other. He would have 
no motive for falsifying the pedigree, and, if he made any mistake 
in it, the mistake would be purely accidental.* So, if a man is 
mentioned in a Pipe-roll or any other public document, and his 
son is mentionéd in the same or another Pipe-roll, there is real 
evidence for the pedigree. So again, there may be the statements 
of credible chroniclers, whose story may lead them to mention 
that such and such a man was the son or grandson of such or such 
another man. All these are ‘different forms of real evidence; and, 
the less the writer of the document was thinking of proving the 
pedigree, the ‘further his‘ statement goes towards proving it. 
There undoubtedly are people who can prove by real evidence of 
this kind that they are descended from companions of the Con- 
queror. But the family tree does not prove it; the family tradition 
does not prove it; the “Battle Abbey Roll” does not prove it. 


* It must be remembered thet there are deeds which seem to have been forged on 
purpose to make ant false pedigrees, But I am speaking of deeds of the ordinary kinds, 
such as ane finds in the cartularies of monasteries, which, whether genuine or spurious, 


‘ whether the claims which they meant to assert were good or bad, were not written to 


prove a pedigree. In either case the witness to genealogy is incidental, and has the 
value of incidental witness. s 
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In genealogical books we sometimes see this last source of false- ‘ 
ehood seriously referred to. But it is only the pedigree-maker who 
will ever refer to it. The historian will pass by such transparent 
fiction without a word of notice. With the true Roll of Win- 
chester before him, he need not stop to trouble: himself for a 
moment with any of thè endless forms of the false Roll of Battle. 
In short, if in this particular period we are specially exposed to 
the assaults of falsehood, we have a weapon such as few other 
periods supply us with to wield on behalf of truth. It is won- 
derful how many of the absurd tales which fill the pages of Sir 
Bernard Burke may be at once cast to the winds by the simple pro- 
cess of turning. to Domesday. One is tempted to ask whether the 
inventors of pedigrees knew that there was any Domesday. Some- 
` times indeed a pedigree refers to it ; sometimes its statements even 
help to make out a pedigree. But it far more commonly happens 
that, in order to refute a pedigree, there is nothing to be done but to 
turn to the proper place inthe great Survey. Sometimes it is enough 
to turn to the Index to the great Survey. When we are told that a 
certain man came over with the Conqueror, that he did wonderful 
exploits and was rewarded with grants of land, we can at once put 
the story to the truest of tests. If anything of the kind ever 
happened, the record of it would be in Domesday. The Survey 
would not indeed charge itself with describing the exploits ; but if 
the man was a real man at all, his name, his lands, most likely 
his title of office, his patronymic or other surname, if he had 
one, would all be written in the great book. Be he tenant-in-chief 
or under-tenant, he would alike be there. Even’if he had died 
or suffered forfeiture before the time of the Survey, he would be 
there as the former owner. The test is sure; the test is easy; 
the certain evidence which in earlier or later times can sometimes 
not be had at all, or which, if it is to be had, can be had only by 
searching through and comparing endless separate documents, 
can be had in the -days of King William by a process almost as 
easy as looking out a word in a dictionary. The hatchet to the 
argument is in this case easily found. It is wonderful how many 
and how stately fabrics of falsehood fall away before the touch 
of the great record. I open Sir Bernard Burke at a venture, and 
I light upon the following wonderful statements :— š 


“ Totilus de Leton, whose name appears in the Domesday Book as a 
landed proprietor in the co. Salop, was grandfather of . 
“ Sir Titus de Leighton, Knight of the Sepulchre, who, on his return from 
n Holy Land, was a joint-founder of the abbey of Buildwas im Salop. 

is son, > i 
“Sir Richard de Leighton, Knight, led a réconveyance rom William 
Fitz-alan, soon after the Conquest, of the manor of Leighton; and from 
him descended :— 
_ ‘John Leighton, Esguire, of Stretton, who was thrice High Sheriff of 
Shropshire in the reign ‘of Edward the Fourth.” o 
VOL, XXX. i (0j i 
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Sheriff John and those who come after him are doubtless real 
people. It is not worth while to search them out. But Totilus. 
and Titus are quite another kind of thing. When are they 
supposed to have lived?. How did .they come by their strange 
names? If Totilus was a landed proprietor in Domesday, how 
came his grandson to be getting re-conveyances soon after the 
Conquest? . Are Totilus.and Titus supposed to.be Englishmen or 
Normans? Nomenclature, commonly a safe guide, here fails us, 
as Totilus and Titus would certainly have had their names all to 
themselves among the men of either nation. In short, Totilus, and 
Titus the Knight of the Sepulchre, are both so grotesquely absurd 
that it is hardly worth while looking for their names in Domesday 
or its Index. Still it is well to be able to say that no such names 
are there, and that in Shropshire, where they are quartered, there 
is not even any name which the most perverse transcriber could 
have turned into any such form. Hampshire has a Tostillus—that 
is of course a diminutive form of Tostig—and Essex has a Totius, a 
Latinized shape of one of our queer English names, Totig. But 
no such near approach as this can be found in Shropshire. But 
Richard of Leighton is a perfectly possible man; nay, there is 
every reason to think that he isa real man. He is‘a man who 
might perfectly well be in Domesday ; only it is not in Domesday 
that we find him. He is a real man, and he may be likely enough 
—local knowledge could settle the point—the forefather of the 
later Leightons; only, in order to make the pedigree longer, he has 
been moved to an earlier time than that to which he rightly 
‘belongs. Shropshire has among its lordships as entered in 
Domesday both a Leton and a Lecton, one or other of which is 
doubtless the Leton or Leighton of the pedigree. And, what is 
not very wonderful, Shropshire had also'a Richard among its land- 
owners. But the union of Richard and Leighton has produced a 
person who, as far as the age of Domesday is concerned, is purely 
imaginary. If the place meant is the Leton of Domesday, that 
was held by Anschitil under Roger, Earl of Shrewsbury. If it be 
the Lecton of Domesday, that was held by Ralph of Mortemer. 
As far then as Domesday is concerned, Richard might pass away 
along with Totilus and Titus. Yet Richard of Leighton is a real 
man, though he has got put out of his place and has been provided 
with an impossible father and grandfather.* Those documents 
with which the general historian is bound to be familiar prove 
his existence at some time not later than the reign of Edward the 
First, md they prove also that, though he was not a co-founder 
. * It is possible dhat one might %o further back than Richard. “Robertus et Alwoldus 
de Lectona.” appear in the Pipe-roll of Henry the First, p. 47; The second of the two 
names is proof positive of English descent. But they appear, notin Shropshire but in 
Huntingdonshire, and, as they were excused a payment of five marks “pro paupertate 


sua,” it is to be supposed that po one would wish to put them in his pedigree. 
e 
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of Buildwas abbey, yet he was a benefactor of the house. His ` 
*name is found twice in the Buildwas documents in the Monasticon 
(v.357, 358), as himself making a grant to the abbey and as witness- 
ing the grant of another benefactor. The documents come under 
an Inspeximus of 1292, so that the persons mentioned cannot be 
later than that date; but on the other hand, as Buildwas abbey 
was not founded till 1135, no one who had a conveyance soon after 
the Conquest could have been its founder or benefactor. We thus 
at once get rid of the fiction, and we find our way to the small foun- 
dation of truth on which itis piled up. Without any special local 
knowledge, by evidence which every student of English history 
must be able to turn to, we can reform to some extent the mythical 
Leighton pedigree in Sir Bernard Burke’s volume. We have got 
tid of Totilus, Titus, and the imaginary Richard, and we have 
found a real Richard instead. We have found that a Leighton 
family existed in the thirteenth century. Some lord of Leighton, 
Norman or English as might happen, with a pedigree or without 
one as might happen, perhaps a descendant, perhaps not, of the 
Domesday possessor, had, at some time later than Henry the First 
but earlier than the latter years of Edward the First, taken, like 
crowds of other people, the name of his lordship as his surname. 
The Richard of Leighton of the Inspewimus may or may not have 
‘been the forefather of the Sheriff. The general inquirer, with his 
evidence, can say nothing either way; the answer must come from 
the man of special local knowledge. But it is plain that, by the 
time of the Sheriff, the family of Leighton had reached that de- 
gree of importance which implied that they ought to have had 
Domesday forefathers. A pedigree was therefore invented; the 
real Richard was moved back to the times of the Conquest, and his 
benefaction to Buildwas abbey was enlarged into co-foundership. 
Titus and Totilus were added by an unlucky play of fancy. Local 
knowledge might possibly explain why such names were hit upon, 
whether they are the coriuption of any real.names of persons or 
places. ‘General history can only set them aside, as being, in 
the form in which they appear in the Peerage and Baronetage, 
not only imaginary but impossible. But when the story had once 
been invented and often repeated, it was naturally believed. To 
believe it would become a point of honour with the family and With 
| its neighbours. Nor need we greatly blame those for believing it 
to whom it seemed fine to have a Titus and a Totilus among their 
forefathers. But what shall we say to the Ulster King-at-arms, 
who must have the means of knowing better, but who réprints all 
this folly in a thirty-second Edition which has gone through 
searching revision and extensive amendment ? 
. In this case it is by no means clear whether Totilus, Titus, and 
Richard are supposetl to be of English or of Norman birth., The 
, c2 
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inventor of the legend was perhaps indifferent on that point. 
The inventors of other legends were more particular; they were + 
commonly, as we have seen, anxious to make out that the patri- 

. arch of the family had come-in with the Conqueror. Let us take 
a remarkably unlucky shot. We are told that 


“The Bedingfields deduce from the Conquest. The founder of the family, 
according to the pedigree in the History of Norfolk, was 

“Ogerus de Puges, a Norman knight, and fellow-soldier of Duke William, 
who obtained, after the Conquest, the manor of Bede from which . 
he assumed his surname.’ 


I am not deeply versed in county tote because I have 
commonly found that, when there is anything which connects this 
or that place or this or that family with the general history of 
England, the local writer most commonly leaves it out altogether, 
or, if he mentions it at all, mentions it in a purely mythical shape. 
But in this case a pedigree has been sent to me which I presume 
is the same as the “pedigree in the History of Norfolk.” The 
pedigree, which starts with Oger, is patched up by a deed of which 
I have a copy before me, and which is plainly one of the-class of 
deeds which were invented to make out a pedigree. Pedigree 
and deed together go down before the fact that there was no 
such person as Oger de Puges, and that Bedingfield had quite 
another owner. There is no Bedingfield in Norfolk; but Beding- 
field in Suffolk appears twice in Domesday, at p. 368 and p. 4280. 
In neither case is any one of the name of Oger set down as 
either past or present owner. On the other hand, there is a real 
Oger in Norfolk ; but he was not lord of Bedingfield or of anything 
else. If he was a Norman knight and a fellow-soldier of Duke 
William, either his services must have been very small, or his 
master must have been very niggardly in rewarding them. The 
Oger of Norfolk, who is not distinguished as de Puges or by any 
other surname of any kind, held nothing in chief of the king, but 
held a small estate of two carucates under William of Warren. 
The place of this small possession is Dudelingatuna—that is doubt- 
less Didlington ; and Oger, whatever may have been his national- , 
ity,—the name, which survives in Odger, is in Domesday Breton 
rather than either Norman or English, —seenis to have been simply 
oneʻof a number of small owners who had held the land before the 
Conquest, and who went on holding it under the new lord. Next 
in the pedigree comes Sir Edmund Bedingfield, who died in 1446, 
and. who is likely enough to have been a real man, as the Sir 
‘Honry Bedingfield of the next century undoubtedly was. Here 
again we haye a family,sof whatever origin, who, when they rose 
to importance, looked about for forefathers in the Conqueror’s 
army, and made this unlucky guess about Oger. 

In most of these stories the great object was, as has been 
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already said, to make out that the forefather of the family came 


“in with William the Conqueror. That was the most striking and 


obvious proof of good birth. But alongside of this feeling there 
was another, a feeling for which‘ Englishmen must have greater 
sympathy. On the principle that the longer the pedigree was 
the nobler it was, if it was something to trace the family back to 
a companion of the Conqueror, it was something more to trace 
it back to those who were here before the Conqueror came. 
Attempts of this kind may have sprung from the mere wish to 
make the family seem older. But a better feeling may have had 
a share in them. There may be in them some trace of real, sturdy, 
English feeling, which thought it after all a finer thing to be an 
Englishman than to be a Frenchman. But, whatever the motive 
may have been, it is certain that, in the case of a good many 
families, an attempt has been made to trace their pedigree up to 
times before the Conquest. These attempts to trace up to the 
conquered are not so many as the attempts to trace up to the 
conquerors ; still there are a fair stock of them. In many cases the 
story may actually be true in a sense. That is, the family may 
really be descended from persons who did hold lands, perhaps 
even the same lands, before the Conquest. There is nothing im- 


' possible, nothing absurd, in the claim itself; only it isa claim . 


which it must always be very hard to make out. Andin the shape 
in which the claim is commonly put, it is absurd and impossible. 
There is for instance a Devonshire rime which says that three 
families—I forget the names of the first two, but all begin with C, 
and the third is the well-known name of Coplestone *—were all 
at home when the Conqueror came. Now it is quite certain that: 
Coplestone, or anybody else, must have had forefathers of some 
kind living in the year 1066. ‘People who talk about old families. 
sometimes forget the obvious fact that one family is really as old 
as another. Every family had some forefathers at any given 
moment since the beginning of the world. The only difference is 
that the “old” family knows, or thinks that it knows, who its 
forefathers were at a particular time. At any rate, as I just said, 
Coplestone or anybody else had forefathers in 1066; and, in the 
absence of proof to the contrary, those forefathers are more likely 
to have been English than either British or Norman. Further it 


* Ihave since lighted on the other two names in a small paper on “ Coplestone; Cross: 
and a Charter of Eadgar” by Mr. R. J. King, who, though a Devonshire man, does not 
fear to upset Devonshire fables. The rime runs— æ 2. 


“ Crocker, Cruwys, and Coplestone, è 
When the Conqueror came, were found at home.” e 


I cannot answer for Crawys, whose name certainly has a British look. Crocker would 
seem, to point to the trade of a forefather who. had lien among the pots. But, if his 
descendants ever came to le lifted up on silver wings, the name would doubtless do as, 
well as Plantagenet itself. Mr. King goes minutely into the zeal history of Coyestone. 
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is quite possible, though the case is certainly a rare one, that 


Coplestone or anybody else might be able to prove who his fore- * 


fathers who lived in 1066 were, to prove that they were English- 
men recorded in Domesday, and even to prove that he now holds 
the lands which they held. Such a claim isin no way absurd in 
itself; the story is perfectly possible; we only ask for the proof. 
. Show us the proof; make out every step by authentic documents; 
` then we will believe. Without such a proof, we will not believe. 
But one thing cannot be proved, because it is impossible on the 
face of it. The forefather of Coplestone may have been at home 
in Coplestone’s present quarters when the Conqueror came; but it 
is certain that Coplestone himself, by that name, John or Edward 
or Richard Coplestone, was not at home there at that time. What 
is commonly meant by these stories is that the land was.held, not 
—what is perfectly possible—by a forefather of those who after- 
wards bore the name of Coplestone, but—what is altogether 
impossible—by a forefather who himself bore the name of Cople- 
stone. Those who invented these stories, and those who believe 
them, forget that, in the times. before the Conquest, there were no 
hereditary surnames. “Edward at Coplestone” is a perfectly 
possible personal description of a man at any time; but Edward 
Coplestone or Edward de Coplestone, as the hereditary surname of 
a family, is utterly impossible before the Norman Conquest. It is 
_not even likely to be found in any family under the highest nobility 
till at least two or three generations after the Norman Conquest. 
This plain fact at once upsets all these stories in the shape which 
they commonly take. It does not disprove the bare statement that 
a man is descended from one who held lands before 1066. But it 
does upset all stories which represent, a family as such, -with a 
hereditary surname, as holding lands before the Norman Conquest. 
The tale would grow in this way. Ifa man could prove, or if he 
believed on some ground less than absolute proof, or if he simply 
wished to believe without any ground at all, that he could trace 
up his descent to those who held his land before the Conquest, he 
would most likely not know that surnames were unknown in those 
days, and he would assume that his remote forefather must have 
borne the same surname as himself. In some of these cases then. 
the story may really be true in substance, though false in form. 


It may be true, even though it cannot be proved to be true, even | 


in substance. Tradition, in such a case as this, would count for 
someting more than it counts for in the tales which trace 
pedigrees up to companions of the Conqueror. But-most of the 
stories of thiskind can þe upset on other grounds. Domesday 
upsets a great many without going any further. Others contain 
historical statements which are wrong, and often impossible. And 
in many cases the process has been simply this. A man bears as 
3 
le 
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his surname one of the ancient English names which have gone 
° out of use as Christian names. He finds in early English history 
some one who bears that name. as a Christian name. He first 
mistakes the Christian name for a surname, and fancies that the 
ancient worthy bore the same surname, perhaps an unusual one, as 
himself. Having got thus far, it would be almost impossible for 
any man to keep himself back from the next step, to refrain from 
claiming the ancient worthy as a forefather. i 
A most grotesque instance of this kind is found only a few pages 
on after the pedigree of Leighton. But the myth of Leighton is 
fairly beaten by the myth of Levinge. There is a kind of per- 
verse simplicity about this last legend: which makes it specially 
charming. Here it follows :— 
“ The family of Levinge is one of great antiquity, and traces back its 
pedigree to Saxon times.-* The Archbishop of Canterbury who crowned. 
Canute was Leovingus, and, in 1803 [sie], another Livingus was Bishop 
of Worcester. At the Domesday survey, it is stated that the nephew of 
the last-named prelate held six, lordships in Derbyshire and two in Notts.” 
Passing down to a more modern epoch, we come to 


“Thomas Levinge, Esq. of Baddesley Ensor, co. Warwick, living in 1484, 
who was ancestor of 
` “Thomas Levinge, Esq. (elder brother of Mr. Serjeant Levinge, M.P. and 
recorder’ of Derby temp. JAMES D), who purchased the manor of Parwick, 
co. Derby, 1561.” ; 
Now we may be sure that the Serjeant-at-law and the purchaser 
of the manor of Parwick are perfectly well-ascertained men. Nor 
is there any particular réason to boggle at the esquire of two 
centuries earlier, though the gap between the two Thomases is 
certainly a little suspicious. Here again local knowledge would 
. doubtless easily solve the question one way or the other. But we 
may be quite sure that the Thomas of the fifteenth century is the, 
earliest Levinge of whom anything is known. Otherwise the 
pedigree-maker would never have hit on such a rash expedient 
as laying violent hands on the two eleventh-century Bishops. 
Both are real and well-known men; the second is one of the 
worthies of English history, the patriot prelate who stood by God- 
wine, as his successor Walter of Cantelupe stood by Simon. Only 
.what is there to connect them with the house of Levinge rather 
than with the house of Snooks? Simply that the hapless pedifree- 
maker, in his ignorance of the ways of the eleventh century, took 
their Christian name for a surname. There is exactly as much 
sense to connect the modern family of Levinge with either of 
those Bishops as there’is to connect any family called Edwards’ or 
Edmunds with any of the Kings who*bore their names. Only 
Edward and Edmund are still names in common use, and it does 
not occur to every man who bears either of these as a surname to 
think that he must éome of the stock of Eadward the Unconquered 
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or Eadmund the Doer-of-great-deeds. But Leofing, Lyfing, Living 
—the spellings are of course endless—never was a common Chris- 
tian name at any time, and it has gone out of use for ages. The 
pedigree-maker therefore did not understand that it wasa Christian 
name at all. He though? that Bishop Lyfing was the same 
formula as Bishop Smith or Bishop Brown, not the same formula 
as Bishop John or Bishop Peter. He thought that two bishops 
- of the same name must be of the same family, and that the 
modern bearer of the same name must be of the same family too. 
And the thing becomes all the funnier, because, after all, there is 
a certain faint likelihood that it may be true. The use of an 
uncommon Christian name by two persons about the same’time, 
though no proof, is a certain faint presumption, of kindred between 
them. It is just enough to make us think of looking to see 
whether there was any kindred. Again, the first man who bore 
the name Leofing—in any of its forms—as a surname must have 
been the son of a man who bore it as a Christian name. And the 
name is more likely to have kept in use among the kinsfolk of 
those who bore it in earlier times, especially among the kinsfolk 
of a man so famous as the Bishop of Worcester in Devonshire and 
Cornwall. There is then just this amount of likelihood in the 
story, just this amount of likelihood to connect Squire Levinge in 
the fifteenth century with Bishop Lyfing in the eleventh. But ` 
we may be quite sure this is not what the pedigree-maker had in l 
his head. He was not thinking of a faint likelihood in the form of 
a Christian name ; he thought that he had got proof positive in the 
form of a surname. He was, we may suspect, a contemporary of 
the Serjeant-at-law and the second Squire Thomas. In the days 
of the first Squire Thomas, people were not likely to be thinking 
of establishing kindred with Bishops of the days of Cnut. 

‘As for the nephew of Bishop Lyfing who at the time of the: 
Domesday Survey held six lordships in Derbyshire and two in 
Notts, it is too much to expect that any one should read through. 
all the entries in those two shires to see whether anybody can 
be found bearing any such description. Those who expect their 
statements to be verified should put them in such a shape that 
they may be verified without needless trouble. They should give , 
us either the names of the lordships or the name of the Bishop's 
nephew. I can only say that I do not remember any person s0 
described, and that none such is to be found in the Index. If, as 
one is tempted to suspect, the nephew of Bishop Lyfing was. 
supposed to bear his uncle’s name, such an one is certainly not to 
be found. . , 

Another point here suggests itself. Why did the pedigree- 
maker provide Bishop Lyfing only with a nephew? Why did 
did he not give him a son? Clearly because, for several 
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_ centuries, no bishop could have ventured to acknowledge a 
‘son. But this was not the feeling of Lyfing’s age or of the 
age next after him. There is no evidence that Lyfing himself: 
was married; but several bishops of his time were, and it is 
perfectly possible that Lyfing may have left legitimate posterity. 
But the pedigree-maker did not know this; he accordingly framed 
his story according to the ideas of ages with which he was more 
familiar. wok 

After all, absurd as it is in itself to mistake the Christian 
name for ‘a surname and to build a pedigree on the mistake, 
still the pedigree-maker erred in good company. It is not 

-at all clear whether the “young Siward” of Shakespere means 
Siward’s own son Osbeorn or his sister’s son Siward. But. it looks 
very much as if Shakespere took Siward for a surname, and thought . 
that the son of old Siward must be “young Siward.” In the case 
of Macbeth, he certainly did so; otherwise that much calumniated | 
woman Gruach Queen of Scots, who appears in real history 
simply as a benefactress of certain churches, could never have 
been turned into Lady Macbeth. In the ears of a contemporary, 
for Gruach to be called Lady Macbeth would have sounded as 
odd as for Gytha to be called Lady Godwine. But I am not at all 
clear that there are not people who would call her so. I cannot 

` say that I have seen it with my own eyes, but I have been told 
by a trustworthy person, that there is a book in which the son of 
Godwine and Gytha appears as “Harold, Earl Godwin.” The 
sainted Queen of Scots, not Gruach, is not uncommonly spoken of 
as “ Margaret Atheling,” as if Ætheling were the surname of the 
family. 

In all these stories the pedigree-maker’s power of invention did 
not go beyond mere invention of names, or the putting of real 
names in their wrong places. But there are pedigrees which take 
a much more daring flight, and which bring in large pieces of 
professed history which are nothing in the world but sheer inven- 
tion. Take for instance the pedigree of the house of Stourton :— ` 

“This noble family, which derives its surname from the town of Stourton, 
co. Wilts, was of considerable rank antecedently to the Conquest; for we 
find-at that period one of its members, Botolph Stourton, the most active 
in gallantly disputing every inch of ground with the foreigner, and fitally 
obtaining from the duke his own terms. Haying broken down the sea- 
walls of the Severn, and guarded the passes by land, Botolph entered 
Glastonbury when that victorious Norman had made his appearance in the 


West; and, thus protected, compelled William to grant whatsoever he 
demanded. From this patriotic and gallant soldier lineally descerfffed* 


—such and such people without dates, tfll we come-to a John de 
Stourton, who is placed in the time of Edward the Third, and 
who is likely enough to be a real man. 

Now if we did ‘not know that a pedigree-maker will do , 


> 
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anything, it would really be past belief that anybody could have 


ventured on such monstrous fiction as this. It would have been ° 


more respectable to trace the house of Stourton to Jack the 
Giant-Killer or’ Jack and the Bean-Stalk, for they have at least a 


received legendary being, while Botolph Stourton and his ex- ` 


ploits are invented of set purpose to swell the supposed credit of a 
family whose real beginnings seem to be in the fourteenth century. 


Here again we see the delusion of the surname. It was supposed © 


that there could be before the Conquest a family of Stourton, one 


of whom was called Botolph, as another perhaps might be called . 


John or Thomas: But the whole thing is fiction. There is nothing 
of the kind anywhere in history or in legend.. We have a 
Gesta Herewardi, mythical enough to be sure in part; but we have 
no Gesta Botolphi. Yet the exploits of Botolph greatly surpass the 
exploits of Hereward. But within the mass of legend which has 
grown around the name of Hereward there is a kernel of truth 
in his story. Domesday knows him; the Chronicles know him; 

but Botolph Stourton or any other Botolph is not to be found 
there. If William granted to Botolph whatever he demanded, 
it. was clearly not land that -he demanded, least of all the 
lands of Stourton. At page 72 of Domesday we find Stourton in 
Wiltshire plainly enough; but its lord is not any Botolph; its 
„actual holder is not any Botolph; its former owner is not any 
Botolph. Of the two lordships in Wiltshire held by Walscin of 
Douay, one of them has the fatal cntry: “ Radulfus tenet de W. 
Stortone. Aluuacre tenuit T.R.E.” So Botolph Stourton vanishes 
from Stourton, and he equally vanishes from every other'spot ; for. 
not a man of the name appears in Domesday as holding or having 
held a rood of land anywhere. The tale is sheer invention; it is 
mere falsehood, which might at any time be confuted by the 
simple process of turning to: Domesday. Yet even here we may 
mark how the true history has some influence even on the wildest 
tales. The inventor of the story had most likely heard or read 
that William really met with no small resistance in the West, just 
as in the North, long after south-eastern England was conquered. 
He had heard something of the sieges of Exeter and Montacute, 
and he thought that it would be fine to connect the family whose 
praises he was singing with a warfare so honourable to the 
Western lands. With a little pains, a little study of Domesday 
and the authentic history, he might have put together a story 
which if not true, might have been at least possible. But he set 
to work without a thought of bringing his tale into harmony with 
the great reeord from Which there is no appeal. When the 
pedigree was invented, Domesday was doubtless still in manu- 
script ; but is it possible that there is no copy of those precious 
volumes in the library of Ulster King-at-arms” 
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In the last specimen we have seen the pedigree-maker try his 
*hand at history ;, sometimes he makes-a dash at etymology. Let 
us take the following from the pedigree of the Earl of Dysart :— 


“The very ancient family of Tollemache claims Saxon descent, and the 
name is said to be a corruption of the word ‘tollmack, tolling of the bell; 
the Tollemaches having flourished with the greatest honour, in the co. 
of Suffolk, since the first arrival of the Saxons in England, a period of 
more than thirteen centuries. - 

“ Tollemache, Lord of Bentley, in Suffolk, and Stoke-Tollemache, co. 
Oxford, lived in the ninth century; and upon the old manor-house at 
Bentley appeared the following inscription :— 


é Bofore the Normans into England came, 
Bentley was my seat, and Tollemache was my name, 


This whole account is somewhat remarkable on the face of it. 
In what language “tollmack” means “ tolling of the bell” is not 
explained. Nor is it easy to see the connexion of cause and 
effect between tolling of.the bell and flourishing with the 
greatest honour since the first arrival of the Saxons in Eng- 
land. Again, if by “the first arrival of the Saxons in England” is 
meant the first settlement of the: Saxons in Britain,.it is cruel, 
especially when a pedigree is concerned, to cut down the date of the 
settlement, and therefore of the pedigree, from fourteen centuries 
to thirteen. On the other hand, it is not at all clear how the first 
Saxon settlement in Sussex. could have led to anybody flourishing 
in Suffolk. The only chance is that the house of Tollemache may 
have been one of those small unrecorded Anglian tribes which 
seem to have come over one by one, and to have grown into the 
South-Folk and North-Folk of Hast-Anglia. Then again, as Sir 
Bernard Burke tells the story, it would almost seem as if the 
Tollemache of the ninth century had: been possessed of a prophetic 
spirit in two ways. He knew that the Normans would come 
some time ;\so he made it his business to write up in advance 
that he was at Bentley before they came. And, that he might 
be quite sure of being understood in ages that were to come, he 
wrote his verses in a form of English which certainly could not have 
been understood by any man of his own age. It isneedless to say 
that all this flourishing and bell-tolling is pure fictidn. It so 
happens that something can be made out about the history of 
Bentley, not quite so early as the arrival of the Saxons, but.as far 
back as the reign of Eadgar. There are places of the name in 
Hampshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, as well as in 
Suffolk. But it is to the Suffolk Bentley that Kemble reférs 
_ the will printed in Codex Diplomaticu’ iv. 287. -There a lady 
named Leofgifu leaves land at, Bentley. to Ailfward, Bishop of 
London, thus fixing the daté.:to the. reign of . Edward 
the Confessor. Sh& had a steward at Bentley of the name of 
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Zilfwig. In the two earlier documents, one of Eadgar’s reign and 


the other of Cnut’s (Codex Diplomaticus, vi. 37, 176), I do not” 


know whether the Bentley spoken of is Bentley in Suffolk or not. 
Either local knowledge or a searching examination of the signa- 


tures. would doubtless settle the point; but it is hardly worth . 


while, as, among the many persons mentioned in them, there is no 
one who can by any kind of shift ‘be twisted into a Tollemache 
tolling a bell. Bentley i in Suffolk is mentioned three times in 
Domesday, ii. 287, 287b, 295d. It passed through the hands of 
such well-known people as Earl Gyrth and Ralph the Staller; 
but alas! there is no sign of Tollemache, of his bell or of his verses. 
From this purely imaginary being in the ninth century the 
pedigree leaps, without any intermediate steps, to a real man :— 


` “Hugh de Tollemache subscribed the charter sans date (about the reign 
of King Stephen), made by John de St. John to Eve, the first abbess of 
Godstow, in Oxfordshire.” f 


Now Hugo Talmashe—nearly the same spelling of the name 
which is to be found in Macaulay—does appear as a witness to a 
charter of John of St. John in favour of Godstow in the Monas- 
ticon, iv. 363. But, as a pedigree-maker must bring in something 
grotesque at every stage, the abbess Editha or Ediva, in modern 


form Edith, is cut short into Eve. Hugo Talemasche appears, 


again in company with John of St. John in the Pipe-roll of 
i Henry 4 the First, p. 3. I cannot explain the name. As it has no 
de, it would seem not to be a local name. In the time of Henry 


the First the name Hugh is still a very strong presumption of ` 


Norman descent, though it is no longer the absolute proof which 
. it is in the time of Domesday. No one appears in Domesday by 
the name of Tollemache in any form; but there is a Hugh who 


holds lands at Stoke in Oxfordshire, "partly of Walter Giffard, 


partly of Roger of Ivry. He may well be either the Hugh of the ` 


Pipe-roll and of the Godstow charter, or his father. More than 
this, the whole Gloucester part of Hugh’s history, all about his 
wife and his son, seems to be quite trustworthy. And we again 
in the Gloucester cartulary (i. 331) find the gifts of Hugh Tala- 
masche confirmed by Thomas of St. John. We may therefore 
. strike out from the Tollemache pedigree everything before Hugh, 
`: and professed genealogists and local antiquaries may find out the 


exact nature of the relation between Hugh and the house of St. — 


John. „ These last are real people, though one would like to 
know the authority for the statement that “ William de St. John 


came into England with *the Conqueror, as grand master of the. 


artillery, and supervisor of the wagons and carriages.” 
Thus far. we have had to deal with fictions against which we 
have nothing to say but that they are fictions ; they show no further 
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perversion of the moral sense. If Tollemache had tolled a bell in 
the ninth century, the act would at least have been harmless; and 
if Botolph Stourton had withstood the Conqueror in the valiant 
way which the legend speaks of, it would have been greatly to his 
honour. But it is hard to understand why any man should have 
gone out of his way, first of all to invent imaginary forefathers for 
himself, and then, when he had invented them, to take away their 
characters. When one is inventing falsehoods about a family, it 
is as easy to invent falsehoods to its credit as falsehoods to its 
dishonour. Whoever invented the pedigree of Earl Fitzwilliam 
was of another way of thinking. He had the strange fancy of 
wishing to be descended from-a traitor. We there read :— 


“Sir William Fitz-Godrick, cousin to King Edward the Confessor, left a 
son and heir, 

« Sir William Fitzwilliam, who being ambassador at the court of William 
Duke of Normandy, attended that prince in his victorious expedition 
against England, as marshal of the army a.D. 1066: and for his valour at 
the battle of Hastings the Conqueror presented him with a scarf from his 
own arm. This Sir William was father of 

“Sir William Fitzwilliam, Knight, who married Eleanor, daughter and 
heir of Sir John Elmley, of Elmley and Sprotburgh, which lordships con- 
tinued with the Fitzwilliams until the reign of Henry VIII., when they 
were carried, by coheirs, to Suthill and Copley.” 


It is perhaps needless to say that all this is a pure fable; but 
one really stands aghast at the utterly shameless nature of the 
fable. Sir William Fitzwilliam is supposed to be an English 
ambassador at the court'of Normandy. The inventor of the fable 
‘had so little knowledge as not to see that the Sir, the first William, 
the Fitz, and the second William, was, each of them by itself, as 
much proof as could be needed that a man of whose name they 
formed any part could not have been an Englishman of the days 
of Eadward the Confessor. Furthermore it would seem that the 
inventor thought it honourable for an ambassador sent to 4 foreign 
prince to join that prince in an invasion of his own country, and 
to bear arms in battle against his own sovereign. As'for the scarf 
from William’s own arm, we need hardly look in the Bayeux 
Tapestry to prove that the Duke who knew so well how to 
wield his mace of iron did not cumber his arms with any frippery 
ef scarves on the day of the great battle. | . 

It is almost refining too much; but it'is worth while to mark 
that this i imaginary traitor is described as the grandson of Godric. 
The choice of the name is lucky; there was a traitor Godric in the 
fight at Maldon, and his doings are set: forth in the song=which 
records that fight. Those who like trajtors for their forefathers 
may, if they think good, make choice of him. g 

Can there be a wilder fable than this? Yes; there is one a 
good deal wilder, which Sir Bernard Burke repeats without a 
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` shadow of doubt, in the pedigree of Bertie Earl of Lindsey. This 
astonishing house, whose name “in olden deeds” seems to be 
spelled in many ways—asis also the case “in olden deeds” with the ` 
name of Smith, Brown, or any other—* were a very ancient house, 
deriving descent from a family of free barons of Bertisland in 
Prussia.” For some centuries past a Freiherr von Bertisland would 
not be an impossible being ; but in. what age of the world would 
any one guess that these free barons lived who were the fore- 
fathers of Bertie of Kent? “They first landed in England in 
company with the Saxons.” -Mark the dignity of the race. The 
Berties, it would seem, were altogether on a level with their com- . 
panions the Saxons, and they must have quite overshadowed the. 
Angles and Jutes. Shame on the Chroniclers, shame on the earliest 
poets whose songs have been preserved to us by Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, who are so full of the deeds of the Saxons on their first 
landing, but who, from some mean jealousy, have left out all 
mention of the Berties. Mark too the unexpected element in our 
national being; the Prussian race, extinct in its own land, still 
flourishes among us in Kent; and in, Lincolnshire. Unhappily 
however from the fifth century to the eleventh we have no men- 
tion of this remarkable stock. It even may be that, in the course 
of those ages, they dropped the venerable speech of ‘their own 
land, and took up with the vastly younger dialects of Angles and 
Saxons. In the eleventh century however the Prussian stock put 
forth a remarkable shoot in the form of Leopold Bertie. The | 
_ student of nomenclature might amuse himself by the question 
whether Leopold Bertie or Bill Snooks would be the more impos- 
sible forefather at the time. By the eleyenth century however 
the Berties, whether they remembered their Prussian or not, had 
learned a little French, perhaps from the Lady Emma or some 
one in her train. By some astounding forestalling of language, 
fortification, and everything else, this Leopold Bertie in the time of 
AEthelred wasnot only “Constable of DoverCastle,” but hada private 
castle at “ Bertiested, now Bersted.” (The old form of Bersted hap- > 
pens to be Berhamstede, but of course that doesnot matter.) Leopold 
then fell into a violent dispute with a body of men described as 
“the Augustine monks of Canterbury... This formula may point 
to seme confusion in the mind of the pedigree-maker between the 
. abbey of Saint Augustine and Austin: canons or Austin friars. 
The dispute is about tithes; the Augustine monks endeavour to 
enforce their demands by force of arms; a fray ensues, in which 
Leopet’s son is slain. . “The King giving Leopold no satisfac- 
tion, he solicited Sweyn, King of the Danes, and induced him to 
invade England.” Then “the Danes join Leopold’s forces in’ 
Kent;” the siege of Canterbury and the captivity of Ælfheah 
follow. On the death of Sweyn, “ Burbach Bertie, the.only sur- - 
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viving son. of Leopold, conscious of his father’s actions, flees to 
France.” A descendant comes back in the twelfth century and 
recovers Bersted. In the time of Henry the Fifth, “ Hieronimus 
Bertie” is excommunicated for trying to killa monk who “in a 
sermon uttered assertions injurious to his ancestor Leopold.” He 
undergoes great penances, one of them being of a most singular 
kind. ‘Besides paying two thousand crowns of gold—how bound- 
less must have been the wealth of Bersted in the fifteenth century! 
—“to the monastery of the monk whom he had assailed,” “he 
further, in proof of his repentance, rebuilt at his own expense the 
north part of the temple belonging to the same monastery, and 
his armorial bearings, three battering rams and a shattered castle, 
were placed there on one of the pillows.” It is said that the 
monks of Saint Alban’s, being straitened for room in the 
dormitory, once made up a dozen beds in the rood-loft. Perhaps 
some strange chance of the same kind may account for the pre- 
sence of pillows in the north part of this mysterious “temple.” 

On the whole, this is perhaps the most monstrous of all our 
fictions. Tollemache and his bell are fairly beaten. He cannot 
compare with the free barons who came from Prussia in company 
with the Saxons. But how strange the choice of forefathers. 
Where a man might, with so little trouble, have made himself 
out to be the descendant of one of the heroes of Maldon or 
Assandun, why invent a traitor? Or, if a traitor was wanted, why 
not at once fasten the parentage upon Eadric? 

In these stories there seems to be a deliberate preference for 
traitors; in another we find a sublime indifference between an 
imaginary traitor and a real hero. This is to be seen in the 
pedigree of the family of Wake, It stands thus in Sir Bernard 
Burke :— : 


“The Wakes are mentioned by. Brompton as in the immediate train of 
the Conqueror; but it is the opinion of antiquaries that the individual of 
the name of Wake recorded in the roll of Battle Abbey, was one of those 
who, being weary of Harold’s rule, fled into Normandy, and invited Duke 
William; hence the family is supposed to have been of importance prior to 
the Conquest. The celebrated Archbishop Wake, mentioned below, wrote , 
a history of the Wake family, in which he ascribes to Hereward le Wake 
the feat of having successfully opposed and finally made terms with 

` William the Conqueror. As Augustine also mentions Wakes in Normandy, 
it is probable that there were two parties in the family at that time. An 
historical novel has been written on the feats of Hereward, in harassing 
the Normans and defending the abbey of Brun after the Conquest. His tomb 
is still, or was to be seen, not many years ago, in Lincolnshire. From 

“ Baldwin Lord Wake, founder of the abbey of Brun, who died 1156, 
descended, through a long line of eminent ancestors, Richard Wake, Hisq.”— 


who seemingly lived in the sixteenth century.. 
A good many odd questions are here started. The reference to 


Brompton—so-called—proves to be one of those ridiculous French 
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riming lists of names, which pedigree-makers so greatly respect, 
and of which historians think so little. But one would really like. 
to know who the antiquaries were who took for granted that there 
were some persons who, “being weary of Harold’s rule, fled into 
Normandy and invited Duke William.” One might have thought 


‘that the nine months of little stillness were hardly long enough 


to bring about much weariness of Harold’s rule. And surely, if there 
had been such people, it would hardly have been left for the anti- 


` quaries of the Wake family to find out their existence. We could 


hardly expect the Peterborough Chronicler to be very full on the 
subject; but we may be sure that, if such people had been heard of 
in the eleventh century, William of Poitiers would have been de- 
lighted to tell us something about them. And who is Augustine? 
As it can hardly be either of the saints of that name, we can only 
guess that it may be a familiar way of speaking of Augustine 
Thierry. Then what is the historical novel? Does it mean that 
written by the late Mr. Kingsley? Or is it the earlier Latin novel 
headed “ Gesta Herewardi Saxonis?” Or is it the false Ingulf him- 
self? Then again, if the abbey of Brun was founded by a man who 
died in 1156, it is hard to understand how it could have been 
defended by Hereward about ninety years earlier. The history of 
Bourne priory is rather scanty ; but it does appear from the docu- 
ments in the Monasticon that its founder, Baldwin Fitz-Gilbert, had 
a daughter who figures as “ Emma Wac,” and her husband and 
son as Hugh and Baldwin Wac; and, without searching into pedi- 
grees, everybody knows that the name of Wake does here and 
there appear'in English history. So we may well believe that it 
is possible. to’ trace the descent of the Wake family up to this 
Hugh and Emma. These are matters: primarily for the gene- 
alogist; they only secondarily touch the historian. But it does 
very directly touch the historian, when pedigree-makers not only 
lay their hands, on one of our national heroes in form of Hereward, 
but when they further go on calmly to assume that William was — 
invited into England by English traitors. The odd thing is that, 

to Sir Bernard Burke or to those-who sent him the Wake story, a 

traitor and a hero seem to be exactly the same. Whether a man 

fought for England or betrayed England, it is all one. In either _ 
case he was a forefather a long while ago who did something; and 

a forefather a long while ago who did something, whether what 

he did was good or bad, is commonly quite enough to satisfy 

family vanity. But those with whom family vanity goes for no- 

thingsbut with whom the honour of their country and the truth 

of its history, goes for much, will not lightly forgive the base 


. slander on the Englishmen of the eleventh century which is im- 


plied in this trumpery piece of genealogical fiction. Nor can the 


historian calmly look on while Hereward bacomes the sport of 
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pedigree-makers. His authentic history is short, but he has an 


«authentic history. It is to be looked for not in Broughton, not in 


historical novels old or new, not`in “ Augustine,” whether Thierry 
or any other, not even in the family history by Archbishop Wake, 
but in the few unerring notices in Domesday and the Chronicles. 
Casting pedigrees and legends aside, Hereward remains as the 
man whose heart failed him not when all other men’s hearts failed 
them, as the man whom the English Chronicle speaks of in the same 
formule by which it speaks of Ælfred. But as for connecting him 

‘ with the family of Wake or any other existing family, there is not 
a scrap of evidence for it. With regard to Wakes the only point 
is that, though the surname of Le Wakeis not given to Hereward in 
any authentic writing, it is given him in writings which are not of 
yesterday. This may or may not point to an early claim of the 
Wake family to descend from him. In no case does it prove such 
descent. Still those who gave him the name must have been led 
to give him the name for some cause or other, and one would 
like to know what that cause was. 

After these astounding performances, which it would be hard 
for any pedigree-maker to outdo, pedigrees some of which seem 
to pick out a traitor by choice, while others seem to be sublimely 
indifferent between a traitor and a hero, there is a certain comfort 
in turning to another fable, equally groundless, but which shows a 
better moral sense in those who invented it. This is the fable 
which is quoted to prove “the stupendous antiquity” of the family 
of Ashburnham. Sir Bernard Burke gives two-pedigrees of Ash- 
burnham in'the Peerage and Baronetage, and they both seem to 
go back to the sixteenth, or perhaps the fifteenth, century. This 
was not long enough ago; so somebody invented an ¥ early pro- 
genitor” who is thus described :— > l ` 


“ Bertram Ashburnham, a Baron of Kent, was Constable of Dover Castle, 
A.D. 1066; which Bertram was beheaded by William the Conqueror, be- 
cause he did so valiantly defend the same against the Duke of N ormandy.” 


Here again we have pure fiction, and impossible fiction. Ber- 
tram Ashburnham, Baron and Constable, proves his imaginary 
character by every word of his description. . Dover Castle was 
not valiantly defended by any one against the Duke of N ormandy, 
and most assuredly William the Great never beheaded any man 
for defending any place valiantly against him. The slander on 
the Conqueror may well raise our indignation. But the Ash- 
burnham fable is at least better than the Fitzwilliam fable. ‘The 
crime is imaginary; but it is at least understood to bea crime, and 
it is attributed to a stranger and not to a countryman. 

From all these people who so freely devise for themselves imagi- 
nary and impossible *forefathers, we turn to a yet more amgzing 
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class, those who seem anxious to get rid of real forefathers to whom 
they have a thorough right. A pedigree of this kind is that of 
Lord Sudeley. As given by Sir Bernard Burke, the pedigree 
begins with “ John de Sudeley, Lord of Sudeley and Toddington, - 
A.D.1140.” It is no business of mine to test the accuracy of the 
steps by which the pedigree is traced up to John of Sudeley. All 
that concerns me is the fact that, if it can be traced up to John of 
Sudeley, it can be traced up a great deal further. It can be 
traced, not among everyday people, but among the great ones of the 
earth on both sides of the sea. John of Sudeley might boast of 
fathers who were princes, and of grandmothers through whom he 
might trace up to Woden himself. John of Sudeley was son of 
Harold of Ewias, who was son of Ralph Earl of Hereford, who was 
son of Drogo Count, of Mantes and of Godgifu daughter of King 
Aithelred and his Queen Emma. Let French antiquaries trace 
back the descent of the house of Mantes. But many pedigrees are 
allowed to go through grandmothers, and in this case the grand- 
mothers take the pedigree up to Rolf and Cerdic. Every step of 
this magnificent descent is absolutely certain; yet Sir Bernard 
Burke, or those from whom he got his story, puts John of Sudeley 
at the beginning of the tree, as if he had come of himself, as if he 
had had no right to trace up to counts, dukes, kings, heroes, the 
gods of Asgard themselves.’ Can the cause of the omission be 
because Ralph of Hereford ran away from the Welshmen? To 
have described him as beating the Welshmen, instead of running 
away from them, would have been so small a liberty compared 
with the liberties which pedigree-makers take every day that 
it might almost have been forgiven. 

Take another pedigree, that of Berkeley. Thisis one to the early 
stages of which my own work has led me to give some attention. 
I trust that I have shown* that ‘there is every probability that 
Robert Fitz-Harding, the patriarch of the House of Berkeley, 
was son of a Harding whose name often occurs in Domes- 
day and elsewhere, and grandson of Eadnoth the Staller, a man 
who, whether it be thought to his credit or otherwise, having 
been a great officer under Edward and Harold, passed after the 
Conquest into the service of William. Eadnoth and Harding are 
perfectly well-ascertained men, and there is no other Harding to 
whom we can so readily assign the otherwise unknown parentage 
of: Robert Fitz-Harding. But while other people have been so 
anxigus to devise for themselves imaginary English forefathers, the 
Berkeleys seem anxious to get rid of their real English forefathers. 
By Sir Bernard Burke dil that we are told of the father of Robert 
Fitz-Harding, in other words of Harding, is that he was one of the 
companions of William the Conqueror. This, is pure fiction; no 


° * See History of the Norman Conquest, iY., pp. 755, 758. Ed. 2. 
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such Harding can be found; still it is something for Sir Bernard 
Burke to have foreborne to’ put in some of the grosser absur- 
dities of the local antiquaries. Those who call Harding “Mayor of 
Bristol” say what is in one sense likely enough, though I do not 
know that there is any proof, and I cannot say off-hand whether 
Bristol had a Mayor so early. But the favourite thing is to call 
him a son of “the King of Denmark.” Sometimes he is Mayor 
of Bristol, follower of the Conqueror, and son of the King of 
Denmark, all at once. It is amusing to ask a Gloucestershire 
antiquary what King of Denmark he means. You soon find that 
one King of Denmark is the same to him as another. The ‘gro- 
tesque absurdity of William being accompanied by a son of the 
only possible King of Denmark, Sven Estrithsson, the cousin and 
ally of Harold, never comes into their heads. 

Take again another case where a real pedigree is not made the 
most of. The pedigree of D’Oyly is traced up in Sir Bernard 
Burke, though with a good niany gaps, to the founder of Oxford 
Castle. Robert of Oily or Ouilly, and his nephew: of the: same 
name, are men of the first importance in the local history of Oxford. 
Themselves, their wives, their sons and stepsons, the castle, 
the abbey, the churches, the bridges, of their making, stand out 
very prominently for several generations. And men who are of 
this first-rate importance in local history do not fail to be of some 
importance in general history. But the pedigree does not bring 
in either the elder or the younger Robert by name. Their 
particular doings all seem to go to the general credit of “the 
family.” The entry stands thus :— 


“ This family, one of great eminence both in England and France, came 
to England at the period of the Conquest, and obtained the dignity of 
feudal Baron of Hocknorton, in Oxfordshire, and hereditary constable of 
Oxford Castle (anno 1067), from William the Conqueror.” 


Hence the pedigree runs about per saltum to people in the 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

One does not see why Ouilly should be moved from Normandy 
into France. Nor does one see why, of all the endless possessions 
of Robert of Ouilly, Hocknorton should be picked out specially to 
give him “the dignity of feudal Baron.” Buta good deal might 
have been said of the acts of the family during the wars of Stephen 
and Matilda. And we can never forgive those who have so little 
sense of a good story as to leave out the tale, which the grave 
Monasticon does not shrink from telling, about Edith andthe 
chatterpies, and the foundation of Osney. e a 

So it goes witb pedigrees. The pedigree-maker in the 
Spectator, who blotted out the weaver who was burned for his 
religion, who kept the knight who was hanged for treason, and 
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who added “Esquire” to all those forefathers who had no 
particular description, is typical of his class. One family thinks 
Englishmen more creditable than Normans, and so invents English 
forefathers which history does not give them. Another family 
thinks Normans more creditable than Englishmen, and so gets rid 
of the English forefathers which history does give them. Another, 
with a stranger taste than all, gets rid of Englishmen, Danes, 
Normans, Frenchmen, -all at a blow, and is ‘satisfied to begin its 
pedigree in the twelfth century, when it might with a perfectly 
good conscience have begun it in the fifth. 
There is another class of pedigree-makers who either are wise 
in their generation, or else have been greatly favoured by good 
luck. These are those whose tales are just as unlikely, often just 
as impossible, in themselves as those that we have just gone 
through, but who provide for themselves a means of escape by 
taking shelter in those parts of the kingdom where we cannot 
at once apply the infallible touchstone of Domesday. It is well 
known that a considerable part of what is now northern England 
is not entered in Domesday. Part of it, it would seem, was left 
oùt because it was so wasted as not to be worth surveying. Part 
of it was left out for the still better reason that it did not form 
part of the kingdom of England. The former region takes in 
‘Northumberland in the modern sense and the bishopric of Durham. 
‘The second takes in those parts of the modern counties of Cum- 
‘berland and Westmoreland which, till late ecclesiastical changes, 
formed the’ diocese of Carlisle, a district which was not added to 
England till the time of William Rufus. Within this last district the 
pedigree-makers can be refuted only in a general way. When we 
are told that such and such a man’s forefather received a. grant 
from William within this district, if the forefather is an altogether 
impossible man, we can reject him on thé ground of his general 
impossibility. If he is an otherwise ‘possible man, we can only say 
that he may have had a grant from William somewhere else, and that: 
we will look in Domesday to see whether he had. Or again, he 
may have had lands in Old Cumberland by a grant from some of 
the old rulers before the land became English, or from some of the 
later kings after it became English. The former proposition 
would -be hard to prove or to disprove. The latter could be 
commonly tested by local knowledge. But one thing at least is 
“certain, that no man had a grant from William in Old Cumberland, 
because William never held Old Cumberland to grant anything 
‘there to anybody. Thus when we are told, under the pedigree of 
the Earl of-Bessborough, that “this family takes its surname from 
the lordship of Ponsonby, in Cumberland, which its patriarch 
acquired with other considerable estates at the time of the Con- 
quest,” we may say with perfect safety that, whenever this patri- 
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ar ch—of whom his tribe does not seem to know enough to give him 
à name—amay have acquired its estates, it was not at the time of the 
Conquest. When we get into Northumberland and Durham, the 


- conditions are somewhat changed. When a man says either that 


his forefather received a grant from William in those parts, or that 
his forefather held lands there before William came, we cannot meet 
him either with the usual Domesday argument or with the special 
Cumbrian argument. If'the forefather, Norman or English, is a 
possible man, open to no & priori objection, the general historian 
cannot of himself say that it is not so. He must leave the story 
to be confirmed or upset by those who have local knowledge. 
Take for instance the pedigree of the house of Lumley. I am 
told by those who know the history of the bishopric better than 
I do that it is really possible to trace up the descent of this family 
to Ligulf or Liulf, whose story is told at large by Florence of 
Worcester and Simeon of Durham, and whose murder led to the 
famous slaughter of Bishop Walcher at Gateshead. I accept the 
pedigree on this showing. But I turn to Sir Bernard Burke, and 
I find that, even where there is a perfectly plain story, where there 
is nothing to do but to copy from the historians of the time, the 
pedigree-maker cannot put his hand upon it without spoiling 
every detail. Ligulf, or his softened form Liulf, gets spelled in 
various grotesque ways, “Liulph,” “Lyulph,” and what not— 
people of this kind seem to think that the more needless letters are 
stuck into a name, the more venerable it looks. Then Ligulf, the 
Englishman is provided with an impossible and Norman-sounding 
father, Osbert de Lumley; his wife’s father is turned from Ealdred. 
into Alfred; his wifes mother Ailfgifu—in Latin form Elfgiva— 
daughter of King ‘Athelred, is turned into “ Edgina,” and the un- 
ready king himself is promoted to a feminine form in the shape of 
“Etheldred.” The murderer, perhaps from a creditable feeling, is 
not allowed to keep his name any more than the rest. Leobwine, 
in the hands of Sir Bernard Burke, takes the grotesque shape of 
Leoferiso, One is again driven to ask, Has the Ulster King-at- 
arms no books, or, if he has any books, does he never look at 
them, that he goes on printing this hideous nonsense in thirty-two 
editions? All is alike to Sir Bernard Burke; whether it be the 
mere form of. a name, or.whether it be the great and broad facts 
of English history, it is all the same in his pages. Impossible 
men with impossible names, bearing impossible titles and offices, 
do impossible acts in impossible places at impossible times. Quch 
is history when it falls into the hands of , pedigree-makers, even 
when they subject their pages to searching revision ard extensive 
amendment. 

In short we have nothing to do but to barn over the pages 
of Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, and almost egery 
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step we come to somebody who had a forefather settled in such , 
a place before the Conquest or at the Conquest, whose name 
Domesday knows not. Of the one class there is St. Leger, Vis- 
count Doneraile, whose name in the days of the Conqueror'was 
written “Sent Legere.” “Sir Robert Sent Legere, Knt.,” all 
except his “Sir” and his “ Knight,” has so natural an air that one 
looks to see whether he is in Domesday.’ The search is vain; but 
“according to a tradition in the family,” he was the person who 
supported the Conqueror with his arm when he quitted his ship 
to land in Sussex. As another tradition, at least better than that 
of “the family,” makes the Conqueror stumble as he landed, it 
would seem that Sir Robert’s arm was but a frail support. Never- 
theless he “overcame a pagan’ Dane (!) who inhabited the manor 
of Ulcombe, in Kent, and fixed his abode there.” Of the other 
type we have Lofthouse of Lofthouse, forefather of the Marquesses 
of Ely—forefather too seemingly of an Archbishop of Dublin of 
somewhat doubtful reputation—who was, we are told, great in 
Yorkshire as early as the time of Alfred. What happened to him 
during the Danish invasion we are not told. But when we turn to 
Domesday, we find Lofthouse held by three nameless thegns, of 
whose forefathers and descendants there is nothing to be said. 
We may turn over a few more pages, and we light on the singular 
fact that a family named Morres in Ireland, dissatisfied with a 
very respectable nanie which might have reminded them of the 
Theban legion, thought proper in the last century to change it 
into Montmorency, and to give out that a branch of the house of 
the first Christian Baron followed the banner of the Norman, and 
received from him a grant of land in the principality of Walés. 
The part of the island was well chosen; for, in the nature of 
things, only a very small part of what we call Wales could : 
appear in Domesday. But there is an Index of persons as well 
as an Index of places, and the name of Montmorency may be 
looked for in vain in any part of the great survey. This story 
is worth some notice, because it is oné of the very few cases 
where the faith even of Sir Bernard Burke gives way. He had 
stood a good deal; but‘even he must draw the line somewhere, 
and the change of Morres into Montmorency was too much for 
him. When he comes to this monstrous fable, we do for once 
hear, “this family claims,” “it is said,” “presumed descent,” and the 
like, showing that there is somewhere a last pound which breaks 
theeback even of an Ulster King-at-arms. But Sir Bernard 
Burke’s faith regains its usual robustness when he reaches the 
pedigree of* Temple, with its imaginary descent from Leofric 
- Earl of the Mercians. The Montmorency fable itself, though 
more daring, is hardly more easily refuted. „The children of Earl 
Leofeic are well known, and most certainly no man, not even © 
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Peter Temple who lived in the time of Edward the Sixth, can 
eclaim to spring of him in the male line.* l 
Such are a few of the best specimens of the different classes of 
absurd tales into which history has been perverted by family 
vanity. One family or its flatterers pervert in one way, another 
perverts in anothér way; but all who have the unlucky fancy of 
not being satisfied with real, or at least with possible, forefathers, 
pervert in one way or another. But it is only right to say that 
this unlucky fancy has by no means spread itself over the whole 
peerage and baronetage of England. In turning over the pages 
of Sir Bernard Burke, if we light on much wild nonsense, we also 
light on much sound sense. We come to many who claim long 
pedigrees because they have a real right to them. We come to 
many who, seeing that destiny has given them only short pedigrees, 
have not felt any call to make them longer by dint of falsehood. 
When a man is bold enough to begin his pedigree in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, still more when he is bold enough 
to begin it in the nineteenth, lovers of truth will respect him as a 
fellow-lover of truth. At the same time a little curiosity is raised 
to know whether an Ulster King-at-arms does not look down on 
such honest men with scorn. It would have been so easy to 
invent a few names, to devise a few exploits, and to stick in at 
random some one who, according to taste, either came in with the 
Conqueror or was here before the Conqueror. One respects two 
baronets of the name of Smith, who do not claim a single fore- 
father so much as a hundred years back. One hardly extends the 
same feeling to another, who perverts the great Teutonic name 
into “Smijth,” who fathers the grotesque mis-spelling on the 
great Sir Thomas Smith of Elizabeth’s reign—a man who had too 
much sense for such folly—and who finally makes the “Smijth” 
so created, though without any mention of the intermediate stages, 
“a, descendant from Sir Roger de Clarendon, Knight, natural son 
of the Black Prince.” i 
Of tales like these I have perhaps got together enough. Ihave 
got together enough to show what pedigree-making is like, 
enough to show that the family tree, the family tradition, the roll 
of Battle Abbey, are simply so many forms of sheer falsehood. 
Let no man believe a pedigree which goes further back thar the 
last three or four centuries, unless he has the means of testing it 
* I believe that I have got-together all that can be found out of the family of Leofrio 
at vol. ii. p. 368, of the History of the Norman Conquest. But there is something 
amusing in Sir Bernard Burke’s description of him as “Leofric, Earl of Chester (ermapegusly 
styled Earl of Leicester).” The error lies in degrading the great Earl of the Mercians 
into a mere local Earl, sometimes of Chester, sometimes of Coventry. Sir Bernard 
Burke might understand the difference, if the Lord Lieutenant of Treland were to be 
> called Lord Lieutenant of Cork. But supposing Leofric to have been a mere Earl of 
Chester, there would have been no error whatever, in the language of his own day, in 


calling him Earl of Leicester. For Legeceaster, Civitas Legionum, most commonly means 


the city which we now calf Chester. 
e 
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by the touchstone of true history. It is something that the par- 
ticular time which pedigree-makers have chosen for the display of 
their wildest pranks is the time when it is easier than at any other 
time to refute them by the easy process of turning to the great. 
survey. Let no man believe him who says that his forefathers, 
bearing his name, were seated at such and such a place before the 
Conquest. Here there is no need to turn to the Survey; the im- 
possible fiction refutes itself. -And let no man believe him who 
says that his forefather received such and such land from the 
Conqueror, until he has looked in the Survey to see whether it be 
so. The assertion is not impossible, like the other; but in a vast 
number of cases it turns out to be no Jess false. Men are wiser if, 
in the absence of authentic records, they are satisfied with the 
certain fact that they. must have had some forefathers in the 
eleventh century, and with the hope, which may be cherished til 
it is disproved, that those forefathers were neither Norman invaders 
nor English traitors. He may believe, in the absence of proof to 
the contrary, that he comes of the blood of some one who fought 
and died for England. But he must be satisfied with the reasonable 
hope; he cannot assert it as a fact which can be proved. If men 
read their history aright, the point of honour would be, not to 
make out that they are the descendants of the invaders, not that 
they are the descendants of those who kept their lands by submis- 
sion to the invaders, but that they are the descendants of the men 
who gave their lives for their country, and whose sons lost their 
lands because they were the sons of patriots. 

One word more, let no one deem that, because a false pedigree i isa 
thing to be eschewed and scouted, therefore a true pedigree i is æ 
thing to be despised. A true pedigree, be it long or short, is a fact ; 
and, like anyother fact, it is to be respected. To those to whom it. 
. belongsit is a possession ; and, like any other possession, it is to be 
respected. It is only the false imitation of the true whichis to be 
despised. The inheritance of a really great name is a great 
inheritance, an inheritance which should be matter, not of pride 
but of responsibility. It was something to be a Fabius or a 
Valerius; it is something to be an Erlach or a Reding. But in 
truth the inheritance of a great name is an inheritance which can 
be had in its fulness only in a commonwealth. Where a King can 
ennoble, where the ancient name can be overshadowed by some 
new-fangled title, changing perhaps in each generation, the magic 
of immemorial descent is lost. A man runs up the stages from 
Barensto Duke, and at each stage something of the feeling of 
antiquity is lost. But Quintus Fabius Maximus, bearing the 
name of his fathers and sent to do the work of his fathers, might 
be said to have lived on from generation to generation. In the 
pure democracy’ of Schwyz, Rudolf Reding commanded at 
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Morgarten; Aloys Reding commanded four hundred and eighty- 
three years later, when the sham democrats of Paris came to over- 
throw the true democracy of the mountains. Under a monarchy, 
the glorious and abiding name might have been forgotten in 
endless changes of title. Instead,of a memory living fresh in 
the minds of men, one might have had to tum to a Peerage 
to find out whether the later hero was or was not a descend- 
ant of the earlier. There is no’ country which offers such 
strong temptations to fiction in the way of pedigree as our own. 
No other country in Europe has any event in its history which 
exactly answers to our Norman Conquest, an event which calls 
forth two veins of sentiment, the desire to trace up the pedigree 
to the conquerors and the desire to trace up the pedigree to some- 
thing older than the conquerors. Between these two contending 
feelings, our English genealogies have become a mass of fables. 
At Rome and at Sparta, at Venice and at Bern, there were doubt- 
less temptations to genealogical fictions of other kinds. Most . 
pedigrees in all times and places have some mythical stages at the 
beginning. The Greek King was bound to trace his descent up to 
- Zeus; the Teutonic King was bound to trace his descent up ‘to 
Woden. Every age and country had some temptation of the 
kind; but there was none anywhere that so completely sapped 
every principle of truth as the necessity which is laid on an 
old family in England, either to have come in with the Conqueror 
or else to be older than the Conquest. . All the more honour 
then to those, and there are not a few, who withstand the tempta- 
tion, and who claim no forefathers save those to whom they 
can prove a right. We may pass by the imaginary claims on 
either side,-and suppose that the men whose descendants have: 
a regard for truth now were themselves men of loyalty and 
patriotism in past ages. When a man has the moral courage to 
send Sir Bernard Burke a pedigree, which stretches only over 
three or four generations, there is the more reason to believe 
that, if he could name his forefathers in the twentieth generation, 
he would find them to have been men of whom he need not be 
_ ashamed. l f 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
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THE ETHICS OF BELIEF. 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


TH subject of this Paper, as is indicated by its title, has been 
suggested by an article contributed by Professor Clifford 
to the January number of this Review. It is an article which 
has attracted a good deal of attention, not merely from its 
intrinsic force, but because it expresses very effectively a tone of 
thought which is peculiarly characteristic of an influential school 
of scientific scepticism. Little, indeed, if anything, is said which 
directly impugns the faith of Christians, though there are a good 
many oblique insinuations against it, and as will appear in the 
sequel, I venture to think that the tests of belief the article lays 
down are, on the whole, strongly confirmatory of the validity of 
Christian evidences, as generally received. There is, therefore, 
no occasion for anything like a polemical discussion of the subject ; 
and this Paper will not, I trust, be conceived in such a spirit. It 
is more congenial to the purpose of a society like this* to consider 
the arguments of such an article as matter for friendly debate, and 
we shall be only responding to the appéal’ of their author if we 
institute an impartial inquiry into their value. At the same time 
it must be explained at the outset that the chief purpose of these 
observations is to call attention to an essential difference in 
principle between the spirit of Christian thought and the disposi- 
tion of mind which the article in question represents. The difference 
is frequently disguised, or reluctantly recognized, on both sides ; 
and jf is the more desirable it should be distinctly acknowledged, 
and that the practical issue it involves should be fairly faced. 
To state this difference concisely, it is whether in matters of 
religion and morals we are to build upon grounds of Faith or 


* This paper was read and discussed on the 9th of April, before the Victoria Institute, 
or Phipsophical Society of Great Britain, and is inserted by permission of the Council. 
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upon grounds of Science. In stating the issue in this form, it is 
* not, of course, implied for a moment that there can be any conflict 
‘ between the legitimate and ultimate results of the two principles. 
Their essential harmony is, and has always been, a primary axiom 
with the greatest Christian teachers, and to avow belief in it ought 
to be a superfluous precaution. The spirit of the following observa- 
.tions would again be wholly misunderstood if they were supposed 
to be prompted by any lack of sympathy with Science. But the 
best things, as a rule, have their special provinces and spheres of 
action, and it by no means follows, because the scientific spirit is 
admirable in itself, that it ought to be allowed to determine our 
religious thought and our moral conduct. Such, however, is the 
tacit assumption, not merely of Professor Clifford’s article, but of a 
‘large proportion of modern argument on this subject, alike on the 
part of the advocates as on that of the impugners of the Christian 
Faith.. Christianity seems too frequently regarded as a sort of 
scientific system, composed of a number of propositions on very 
mysterious subjects; and the question assumed to be at issue is 
the possibility or impossibility of verifying such propositions. 
Now, there may be some truth in this assumption with respect to 
the primary verities of religion, though the general reception even 
of these is probably to a great extent dependent on the testimony 
borne to them by those who exert most authority over men’s con- 
sciences, rather than on the direct arguments in their favour. It 
is obvious also that there can be no absolute division between 
the two spheres in question. The scientific man will, in practice, 
often act on Belief, while the religious man will check the dictates 
of his faith by the aid of Reason and Science. But, nevertheless, 
there is this broad distinction to be drawn—that the object in 
moral matters is to act, not only to act rightly, but to act pr omptly, 
and to act earnestly, while the object in matters of Science is to 
know, and to know accurately, and for that purpose to reserve a 
decision for as long a time as may be necessary. The consequence 
is that for the purposes of the former province the habit to be 
acquired is that of forming a rapid and positive judgment upon 
mere probabilities—those being, by the nature of the case, the 
only materials for judgment accessible; and the men who have 
the greatest weight with their fellows in practical life, and who 
become their natural leaders, are those who form such judgments 
the most boldly, and follow them with the least hesitation. But 
in the province of Science the habit to be acquired is that of not 
forming decided judgments upon mere probabilities; but, on the 
contrary, of suspecting all appearances, and of demanding the 
most rigid demonstration before laying down a scientific truth as 
a sure basis for action. Our whole attitude towards religious and. 
moral controversies must, it would seem, depend on our recognizing 
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at the outset the existence, as a matter of fact, of these dis- 
tinct provinces of human life, together with the distinctness of the 
habits they respectively require, and determining to which of the 
two such controversies belong. According as we relegate them to 
one or the other, we shall approach them with different mental 
and moral dispositions, and the “Ethics” we apply to them will 
proportionately vary. 

Now, in the article in question, ‘this distinction has been so 
much overlooked that the special meaning of the word “ belief” 
has been entirely left out of sight. It is a word of which the 
employment is somewhat vague in popular usage, but which will 
be generally recognized as possessing a fairly definite meaning for 
the purposes of such a discussion as the present. It is, at all 
events, very surprising to find that the distinction is not observed 
between belief and opinion—scarcely even between belief and 
knowledge. “Belief,” for instance, “that sacred faculty,” is 
described as being “rightly used on truths which have been 
established by long experience and waiting toil, and which have 
stood in the fierce light of free and fearless questioning.” - But 
what occasion is there for the exercise of this sacred faculty on 
truths of this kind? They are simple matters of knowledge, if 
knowledge can be predicated of any mental condition. It would 
be incorrect to speak of believing the law of gravitation; we have 
a scientific knowledge of it. Belief is properly applied only to 
truths which are neither evident of themselves, like mathematical 
axioms, nor scientifically established, like the law of gravitation, 
but which are simply probable. Nor does it in strictness apply 
to all of these. Where the probability arises from argument and 
from the nature of the case, our assent is not belief, but opinion. 
Faith or belief properly arises when our ground for accepting a 
statement is the testimony given in its favour. In the excellent 
definition of Bishop Pearson, “ Belief is an assent to that which is 
credible; as credible ”—not, that is, so far as it is probable, still 
less so far as it is demonstrable, but simply so far as it is supported 
by the evidence of credible witnesses. If we admit the testimony 
of Conscience as that of a kind of independent authority, bearing 
its witness within each individual soul, we may bring under this 
definition those primary religious and moral truths, to which, as 
Kant observed, our assent has the character of faith rather than of 
opinion. We can hardly expect a very accurate discussion of the 
Ethics of Belief when belief is thus confounded with another 
mental operation ; and it is similarly impracticable to form a just 
estimate of the claims of*the Christian Faith when it is treated 
not as that which is credible, but as that which is knowable. 

Accordingly it may be described as the main doctrine of the 
article under discussion that the principles of scientific inquiry 
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ought to be predominant not merely within the sphere of know- 
ledge, but-within the whole sphere covered by this vague exten- 
sion of the word Belief. It commences by insisting on the duty 
of inquiry, and it treats this duty as always and everywhere 
incumbent upon us. “No simplicity of mind, no obscurity of 
station, can escape the universal duty of questioning all that we 
believe.” Now this may be a very good rule within the domain 
of science, and may be a very proper attitude of mind for a 
scientific man; though it may be surmised with some confidence 
that Professor Clifford would not listen with much patience to any 
of those ingenious persons who exercise this universal duty by 
questioning the roundness of the earth, or the Newtonian system, 
or the impossibility of squaring the circle. But it- may be safely 
said that, as applied to the practical business of life, such a prin- 
ciple is not only impracticable, but morally wrong. The daily 
course of life and the organization of society are made up of 
relations between man and man. Upon what are those relations 
founded? They are based, as a matter of fact, upon a general 
habit of mutual trust and faith. The child’s first necessity is to 
believe what is told it, and to believe this in respect to matters 
which it has no power whatever of investigating for itself. Its 
instinct, the first dictate of its nature, is to believe everything, to 
receive and to assimilate ,all that it hears and reads. If it be 
replied that it has sufficient evidence upon which to rest this 
habit in its experience of its father’s and mother’s trustworthiness, 
I would ask what parents would not be distressed to suppose that 
a child’s confidence was based upon a mere calculating estimate 
of this kind? The essence of the filial relation is a moral confi- 
dence antecedent to experience, and capable, in fact, of sustaining 
severe apparent contradictions to that experience. 

The case, however, of trugt between adults is perhaps a still 
stronger instance of this principle. Life would be impracticable 
unless it were the primary rule to believe what is told us. There 
is not a single relation in adult life in which we are not compelled 


-to depend upon the word of another—of a husband, a wife, a 


friend, an agent. We believe certain things respecting them—in 
their honour, their chastity, their affection, .their faithfulness. To 
what kind of condition would life be reduced if we were to apply 
to these matters “the universal duty of questioning all that we 
believe?” Insome, at all events, of these relations, it may be 
observed, it is in the nature of the case impossible that we should 
have “ sufficient evidence” for our belief. It isan unquestiagable 
fact that many a man who has been trusted, and who has for 


` years borne an unexceptionable character, has proved faithless ; 


and it is quite impossible I can be sure upon grounds of evidence 
respecting any particular man that he is incapable of this baseness. 
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But the first condition of a genuine and honourable friendship 
is to believe this, to refuse to entertain a doubt of it, and, if. 
need be, to uphold a friend’s honour until he is absolutely proved 
dishonourable. With respect to trust exercised in commercial 
relations, it might perhaps be said that it is a mere application 
of the principle of probabilities. As a matter of experience, if 
customers are trusted, the majority of them will fulfil their engage- 
ments. It may be doubted whether tradesmen really do act in 
practice on this mere calculation of probabilities; but at all events 
the principle does not apply to the other relations of life just 
referred to. It would be an insult to a friend to say that you 
trusted and loved him because you thought it more probable he 
was true than that he was false. He expects from you, as the 
primary condition of true friendship, that you believe firmly con- 
cerning him that of which you cannot possibly have certain 
evidence. : ; 
This habit of mutual faith is, in fact, the necessary correlative 
of the primary duty of men. That duty is the observance of the 
Third Commandment—to speak the truth. But if it is the duty 
of my neighbour to speak the truth, it is equally my duty to believe 
that he does speak it. J have no right to suspect him of violating 
this obligation ; and to do so is, in practice, to suggest the idea of 
falsehood to him, and to sow the seeds of it. A corrupt society 
is above all things marked by two characteristics—“a universal ” 
habit “ of questioning ” all that is said, and an equally universal 
habit of saying what is not true. On the contrary, in a healthy 
society, like that of England, habits of trust and of truth mutually 
support each other; and it has now become, for instance, a prin- 
ciple of education that the best way to evoke truthfulness in boys 
is uniformly to assume that they are speaking the truth, and 
always to give them the benefit of a doubt, even when appearances 
are against them. In place, therefore, of Professor Clifford’s asser- 
tion that “the credulous man is father to the liar and the cheat ; 
he lives in the bosom of this his family, and it is no marvel if he 
should become even as they are,” we should be much nearer the 
experience of practical life if we alleged this of the suspicious 
man. At all events, it may be safely said that the trustful man is 
father to the truth-speaking and the honest man; he lives in the 
bosom of this his family, and it is natural he should become even 
as they are. “With what measure ye mete withal it shall be 
measured to you again ;” and no more forcible appeal can be 
made=to a man’s conscience than by placing trust in him. 
Accordingly this principle, applied in its highest degree, has 
been the most powerful instrument of moral elevation and the 
indispensable means of all great achievements. In proportion as 
men have become as little children in this respect have they 
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entered into the kingdoms both of heaven and of earth. Itis an 
essential element in the power of great men, of those saints or 
men of genius who’ lift their race to a higher level, that they 
command the allegiance of numbers who are quite incompetent 
to judge whether there is sufficient evidence for the principles 
they assert. They throw the spell of personal influence over 
their followers, and induce them to act, with all the earnestness 
of intense belief, upon assumptions which it is impossible for them 
to verify. I will not insist on the well-worn example of Columbus 
and his followers, though it would be a somewhat harsh judgment 
to condemn them for having acted upon insufficient evidence in 
making the most momentous of geographical discoveries. But 
let us take the case, adduced by Professor Clifford, of the founders 
of those great religions, which, with whatever errors and corrup- 
tions they have been associated, have still been, beyond question, 
advances in the elevation of the human race. Let-us consider 
their influence, moreover, within the sphere in which it is ad- 
mitted to have been legitimate—that of morality and of human 
experience. Has the chief instrument in these’advances been as 
a matter, of fact, the exercise of the duty of inquiry by the 
prophet’s followers? It is very well, and, doubtless, very neces- 
sary, to lay down rules after the event as to the limits within 
which a prophet’s authority may be accepted. But it is not by 
means of any such rules that the religion is established and the 
new morality enforced. Itis by faith; by personal submission to 
the personal influence of the prophet, and by childlike obedience 
to him. 

In matters of morality, in fact, this must always be the case, for 
moral habits can never to those who first adopt them be matters 
of experiment. If they are to be real, they must be adopted 
“with all the heart, with all the soul, with all the mind, ahd with 
all the strength.” This, at all events, is the ideal to be aimed at; 
it expresses the spirit in which the most characteristic points of 
Christian morality were accepted, and it is utterly inconsistent 
with a doubting habit of mind. Professor Clifford admits that 
“there are many cases in which it is our duty to act upon pro- 
babilities, although the evidence is such as not to justify present 
belief; because it is precisely by such action, and by observation 
of its fruits, that evidence is got which may justify future belief. 
So that we have no reason to fear lest a habit of conscientious 
inquiry should paralyze the actions of our daily life.” But if the 
observations just offered are valid, we have great reason tombear 
such a result from a habit of subordinating. the duty of faith to 
the duty of inquiry. To repeat a question I have asked elsewhere,” 


* The BoyleLectures for 1875. I—The Province of Faith. 
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what would be now the position. of our race if the first Christians 
had confined themselves to tentative experiments on the relative 
advantages of monogamy and polygamy, instead of adopting the 
former in faith, in reliance on the testimony of the Apostles, and 
resolutely turning their backs upon the innumerable influences to 
the contrary, which the heathen society of the day brought to 
bear upon them? In a word, if we are to be guided by the 
experience of mankind, Faith and not Science must determine the 
practical order of life. The Just, according to Professor Clifford, 
shall live by Doubt. But the lesson alike of ordinary life and of ` 
the Scriptures is that the Just shall live by Faith. 

Whereas,. therefore, the first principle laid down in the article 
under discussion as belonging to the Ethics of Belief is “the duty 
of inquiry,” it would be more true to nature to substitute “the 
duty of faith.” Distinguishing Belief both from Opinion and 
from Knowledge, and restricting it, substantially, to the field of 
testimony, it may be laid down as the first principle of the 
subject that all testimony has a primé facie claim to be believed, 
and that the onus probandi always lies upon those who question it. 
Such, perhaps, is in .great measure the force of that appeal to ° 
authority in matters of opinion which has lately been discussed 
by two eminent writers. It seems too narrow an interpretation 
to say, as Sir James Stephen does, that “ authority is only another 
name for the evidence of experts.” In practice itis much more than 
this; the consistent belief of a large mass of mankind, even though 
the experts among them be comparatively few, having a distinct 
influence of its own. How far this influence may amount, as 
Mr. Gladstone has been understood to imply, to substantial 
evidence in favour of an impugned doctrine, would seem mainly 
to depend upon the character of the particular doctrine in 
question. The testimony of Christians to the fact that in their 
personal experience they have found the promises of the Gospel 
fulfilled must carry, for instance, and does carry, the greatest 
possible weight; but it can only afford indirect support to the 
truths beyond their experience which are alleged in the Creeds. 
It cannot, however, reasonably be denied that such general 
testimony constitutes a primé facie claim in favour of a doctrine, 
and: casts the burthen of proof on those who question it. Our 
instinct—an instinct no less just than natural—is to believe what 
comes to us with such testimony; and from this instinct we must 
start. ` 

Bet of course Faith, like all other instincts of nature, requires to 
be checked by the exercise of ‘reason. It is like an appetite, a 
hunger or a thirst, which will insist on asserting itself, but which 
must nevertheless be controlled. To say, indeed, that a man who 
has no time to make himself a competent judge of disputable 
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questions “should have no time to believe,” is like saying that a 
inan who has no time to study medicine should have no time to 
cat. A man must believe, whether he will or no. He must act 
every day of his life on the basis of certain moral and political— 
nay, religious assumptions, of which few men can be competent 
judges, and all that can be asked of him is that he should give as 
thorough a consideration as his circumstances will allow to 
objections which are raised respecting them. It is perfectly easy, 
indeed, to imagine circumstances in which it is his clear duty to 
commit that “sin against mankind,” as Professor Clifford designates 
it, of “keeping down and pushing away doubts which may arise in 
his mind.” A naval officer who has once accepted a commission, and 
isin charge of a man-of-war, has no business to let himself be dis- 
tracted in the enforcement of discipline by doubts respecting the 
justice of the Mutiny Act. When, moreover, a man has once fairly 
weighed the existing evidence for and against a certain truth, it is 
simply a mark of a weak and vacillating mind to be easily induced to 
reopen the inquiry. When, after full deliberation, we have taken 
one of two divergent roads, it is childish to be harking back at 
every difficulty and trying another track. Life was not made for 
men of science, but for men of action; and no manof action is 
good for anything if he cannot sometimes form a belief on insuffi- 
cient evidence, and take a leap in the dark. 

Nothing, however, is more certain than that it is the indispen- 
sable condition of progress to regulate by reason the action of 
even the most healthy instincts.: Let the presumption only be 
established in favour of faith, as against scepticism, and there is: 
nothing which is more desirable in.the interests of a true faith 
than that the conditions under which it is accepted should be 
rigidly scrutinized. We may hope in this way to attain to some 
scientific as well as moral test for distinguishing true from false 
religious beliefs. Moreover, to every man who is capable of 
reasoning, the moment may come when he is confronted with 
some objection which imposes on him the duty of pausing in his. 
course, and maturely judging of his position; while in proportion 
as opportunities allow him, he will be thankful to investigate anew 
the grounds of his faith, and to qualify himself to explain:,its 
reasonableness to inquirers.or objectors. Accordingly, we may 
proceed with pleasure to inquire, with Professor Clifford, into the 
criteria to be adopted. In this part of his article he restricts 
himself with more accuracy to the proper meaning of belief, and 
simply investigates the conditions under, which it is lawful to 
believe on the testimony of others. There appears to me, as I said 
at the outset, no reason to take material exception to the principles 
he here lays down. They are substantially those of Bishop 
Pearson—namely, that the credibility of testimony depends 
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upon two conditions—first, the integrity, and secondly the 
ability of the witness. It is not enough to have a firm con? 
viction of his honesty; we must also have ground for supposing 
that he has had the means of knowing the subject respecting which 
he testifies. - 
So far there is no difficulty. But our critic does not stop here. ` 
There can be no ground, we. are told, for supposing that a man 
‘knows that which we, without ceasing to be men, could not be 
supposed to verify. This is, perhaps, a somewhat extreme and 
inconvenient, mode of expression; but it seems reasonable to 
„admit that the testimony of a man with no other than human” 
powers cannot be accepted in evidence of a fact beyond all 
natural capacity of human experience. It is clear, for instance, 
to take one cardinal point of our faith, that no mere human testi- 
mony can be adequate evidence, or any evidence at all, in support 
of the assurance that the Lord Jesus Christ will hereafter judge 
all men. But it may here be pointed- out that this observation 
does but illustrate the coherence of Christian evidence. It is not 
upon mere human testimony that the assurance just mentioned is 
based. At this point the argument from miracles comes in, and 
by approaching it in this way its legitimate force may perhaps be 
more easily stated with accuracy. It seems overstating the case 
to say, as has been sometimes done, that the miracle is the proof 
‘of the doctrine. But this must at least be said, that it proves the 
person who propounds the doctrine to’ possess powers and to 
enjoy privileges which are beyond the ordinary range of humanity, 
and which transcend our measurement. In other words, we cease 
to be competent judges of such a witness’s ability. He may, for 
aught we can judge, know things which are beyond human 
experience, just as he can do things which are beyond human 
powers. We are, therefore, thrown back upon the sole test of his 
integrity. Shall we, or shall we not, believe his testimony on his 
own unverified and unverifiable assurance ? 

To this question I will return shortly ; but I would interpose one 
observation on a further principle laid down by Mr. Clifford, which 
might at first be supposed to render any belief in a miracle inad- 
missible. To believe a miracle is to believe something entirely 
beyond our experience; and on what ground, it is asked, may we 
go beyond our experience in forming our beliefs? The answer ` 
given is that we may do so when that which we believe is like 
that which we know, or, in other words, when it assumes a 
uniformity in Nature. I am not concerned to inquire whether this 
rule be adequate or admissible without, qualification. It is sufficient 
to observe that whatever may be its validity, Christianity complies 
with it by virtue of that analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, 
to the constitution and course of Nature, which is the subject of 
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Bishop Butlers great work. Butler, following Origen, has met by 

“anticipation any argument against supernatural revelation derived 
from the necessary unity and harmony—for “uniformity” is a 
very questionable word—of all divine operations. If, indeed, the 
word Nature be restricted to physical Nature, the harmony of 
miracles with its constitution and course is easily contested. But 
such a limitation simply begs the question, which is whether the 
moral and spiritual forces of human nature do not necessitate, 
under certain circumstances, a supersession of mere physical con- 
sequences. It is a matter of evidence whether instances of such 
supersession have occurred, and in considering the value of this 
evidence we are brought back to the question from which we 
started on this short digression. 

That question is whether we can accept the testimony of 
persons whose competence as witnesses transcends our means of 
judgment on the sole assurance of their word. If the previous 
arguments of this Paper have been valid, they will at least have 
advanced us one important step 'in considering this question. 
They will have shown that we must approach it from the moral 
rather than from the scientific point of view, and that we must 
consider it in relation to action, and not to speculation. The 
primary question is not, what are we to think? but what are we 
to do? These men—St. Paul, St. John, St. Peter—for reverential 
reasons I abstain from directly introducing into this discussion the 
Name which should be the most decisive of all—invite us to accept 
their guidance in life and their comfort in death, and to trust 
ourselves, body and soul, to the belief of their assurances. The 
function of the Christian Church and of its ministry is to bring 
that invitation home to every man’s conscience, and as long as the 
Church performs its duty the appeal cannot be evaded. Shall we 
accept it, or shall we go elsewhere, to some modern guide, who 
will pronounce upon our duties and our destinies by the light of 
scientific forecast and legal evidence? The answer to that 
question can only be given individually, and its nature will 
depend, in the first instance, partly on the degree in which we 
retain that childlike habit of faith, of mutual trust between per- 
son and person, which I have endeavoured to vindicate as, our 
normal and healthy disposition; and partly on the force with 
which the moral and spiritual power of such Saints lays hold 
our souls. There are those to whom that force is overwhelming, 
and to whom it appears idle to compare it with the moral force 
of other religious leaders. It touches at once the strongest and 
the tenderest fibres of the heart. It controls the fiercest passions 
and supports the gentlest. It is associated, in a manner which 
no similar influence has approached, with whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are pure, 
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whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report. 


To those who are sufficiently sensible of this intense moral illumi- °. 


nation, the supposition that it is associated with false testimony _ 
on matters of supreme moment is inconceivable. The case 
completely fulfils Hume’s condition that, to establish a miracle, 
«the testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to establish.” . It 
seems idle to draw “psychological parallels,” as has recently been 
attempted, between a moral giant like St. Paul and a: worthy 
gentleman like Sir Matthew Hale, and still worse to compare the 
dark and confused morality of other. Eastern religions with the 
grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ. His Apostles appeal 
to my whole being, to every moral sense of which I am conscious, 
to my weakness and my strength, my sin and my repentance, my 
intellect and my heart, and evoke towards themselves, and still 
more to One beyond themselves, that complete allegiance of the 
whole man which is designated Faith.* I do not pretend to have 
a scientific knowledge of ‘divine things, or to rest my convictions 
upon a scientific demonstration; but I can venture to say that “I 
know in Whom Ihave believed.” Such a belief will be supported 
by collateral evidence, acquiring from age to age a cumulative 
and converging force; but its essential virtue will in all ages be 
derived from the vital sources of personal love and trust. 

Such, I would suggest, are in substance the Ethics of Belief, as 
contradistinguished from the Ethics of Science. Their essential 
peculiarity is that they are concerned in the first instance with 


* There could hardly be a better illustration of the claim of the Apostles in this 
respect than is afforded by the two following parables, which I take the liberty of 
extracting from Sir James Stephen’s article on Authority in the,April number of the 
Nineteenth Century. He appears to suggest their application to the claims of modern 
religious authorities. Whether or not those authorities would have occasion to shrink 
from such a test, there is nothing they would more desire than that it should be applied 
to the Apostles. Perhaps the strongest claim of Christ and his Apostles is that “ they 
have proved themselves to be ‘our superiors by appealing to the faculties”—above all 
the moral faculties—‘ which we have in common :”— : ‘ 

A blind man and a seeing man were once discussing the existence of sight. The 
seeing man told tho blind man thathe had a faculty by which he could perceive innumer- 
able things which he could neither hear, touch, smell, nor taste, and which were at a 
great distance from him, The blind man challenged the seeing man to prove his assor- 
tions. “That,” said the seeing man, “is easily done. Hold me by the hand. You per- 
ceive that I am standing by you. I affirm that if you will walk fifty steps along the 
side of this wall, which you can touch with ‘your hand, so as to be sure that you are 
moving straight on, you will find such and such objects, which I specifically describe, 
and as to the existence of which you can satisfy yourself by your own fingers.” 

The blind man admitted that the seeing man had proved his assertion. 

Of two men with eyes, A. and B., A. declaved that he could see what went on in the 
sun, moon, and fixed’ stars, and that when he said “see” he meant not exactly common 
seeing but a suporior kind of seeing, very hard to des¢ribo to any one who did not 
possess it, which he called “intuging.” B. (who had a good pair of eyes of his own of 
the common kind) challenged A. to read the Times newspaper at a distance at which B. 
could not read it. A. failed to do so, “Why,” said B., “should I believe that you can 
‘intue’ things-in Sirius, when you cannot read small print on tho other side of the room ? 
If you want me to believe that you possess faculties of which I am destitute, you must 
prove yourself to be my superior by appealing to the fagulties which we have in 
commoy,” 
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our relation to certain persons, rather than to certain truths. They 
thus bring into play those obligations of trust and loyalty on which 
all social life is founded, and they render our religious convictions 
a matter of personal allegiance instead of mere opinion. The first 
question a Christian is asked is not whether he believes certain 
truths, but whether he believes in certain Persons; and he is a 
member of a perpetual society whose fundamental law is allegiance 
to its Head. The vitality of our religion and its influence for 
good have always been in proportion to the distinctness with which 
this characteristic element in it has been realized. In the early 
ages of Christianity, as Dr. Newman has shown, this pérsonal 
devotion was predominant over all other influences, and consti- 
tuted the supreme motive power of the Gospel. The great 
achievement of the’ Reformation was to revivify it, and to sub- 
stitute a personal faith, involving trust in a person and self- 
surrender to Him, for mere habits of assent and formal obedience. 
The effect, wherever the Reformed teaching took root, was to 
revive at the same time the faculty of faith between man and 
man, and thus to reinvigorate society. Possibly a similar revival is 
equally desirable at the present day in order to hold in check the 
disintegrating forces now at work amongst us. We cannot, at 
all events, be too careful not to be driven from this ground in 
upholding or in propagating our religious belief. The question at 
issue in the first instance is not whether we think certain opinions 
on theological questions more tenable than others, but whether we 
believe certain men more worthy to be followed and trusted than 
others. Could their testimony be shown to be incompatible with 
truth scientifically established, of course their authority would be 
proportionately weakened, if not overthrown. But until this has 
been done the faith we have once pledged to them imposes on us 
obligations of trust and loyalty similar to those involved,in other 
personal relations, and we can no more be always questioning 
their authority than we can be always investigating the faithful- 
ness of a friend, a wife, or a husband. We are willing to entertain 
such an inquiry upon good cause shown; but our whole presump- 
tion is in favour of faith and not in favour of doubt. Of the two 
errors, it is safer in matters of practice, both for the individual 
and for society, to err on the side of belief and trist than on the 
side of doubt'and hesitation. 

Such considerations, it may be added, seem to have an important 
bearing on the question now under discussion as to the influence 
upon morality of a decline in religious belief. As the Dean of St. 
Paul's has observed, the question cannot be properly discussed 
unless it is understood definitely what belief and what morality 
are intended. But one thing is evident, that a decline in Christian 


belief involves a décline in the personal influence exerted by our 
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Lord and by His Apostles. It is impossible that men who feel 
themselves competent, like ‘most sceptical authors, to criticize the e 
statements of St. John or St. Paul with as much freedom as those 
of any other teachers, should submit themselves to their moral 
and spiritual influence as completely as Christians, who accept 
such Saints as supreme authorities, and believe them to have 
been in possession ‘of truths far beyond our natural ken. The 
great personages of the New Testament must cease to be, in any- 
thing like the same degree as before, the personal guides and 
leaders of our moral and spiritual life. Whether morality in the 
abstract would: lose in authority may be a matter for argument. , 
But it seems scarcely questionable that Christian morality would. 
in practice lose one of the most potent forces which sustain it. 
If we would avert such a misfortune, we must adhere to the old, 
and it is to be feared too much forgotten, Ethics of Belief. 


Henry WAcE. 


MUHAMMADAN LAW: ITS GROWTH AND 
CHARACTER. 


TL—THE TRADITIONS. 


A TRADITION” is a recital containing a sentence or a decla- 
ration of Muhammad regarding some religious question, 
either moral, ceremonial, or theological. The Muhammadan 
belief is, that before the throne of God there stands a “ preserved 
table,” on which all that can happen, and all that has ever entered 
or will enter the mind of man, is “noted in a distinct writing.” 

Through the medium of the archangel Gabriel, the Prophet had 
access whenever he pleased to the records inscribed on the “ pre- 
served table ;” consequently, in all decisions enunciated by him, 
it was not he that spoke, but the word of God as written upon 
the everlasting table. Likewise, in all his religious acts, his 
method of praying, his method of making ablutions, his method 
even of cleaning his teeth—in short, in all that he did—there 
was nothing arbitrary, nothing that resulted from mere human 
caprice. The Prophet was a divinely-revealed type and exemplar 
for the strict and faithful imitation of all his followers. The 
traditions are the records of all that he said or did, orally handed 
down. Sometimes a tradition contains a strict injunction or pro- 
hibition; sometimes it merely preserves the account of an act by 
which the Prophet had attracted the attention of his companfons ; 
sometimes it records the guarded silence of the legislator with 
regard to certain cases presented to him—such silence being held 
equivalent to a formal approbation. The great traditionists in 
the beginning of Islam ‘were Ayesha, the favourite wife of the 
Prophet, the four “rightly directed” Khålifs, and six of the com- 
panions known as “the Evangelists of Islam.” These tra- 
ditionists transmitted their knowledge’ to their disciples—the 
Tabis, as they were*called—and these to the next generation, and 
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so on, as long as the practice of oral transmission continued. To, 
prevent the manufacture of spurious traditions, a number of strict. 


rules’ were laid down. First in importance came, of course, the 
inevitable tradition having reference to this very subject. “ Who- 
ever,” so the Prophet was reported to have said, “ shall relate, as 
from me, a saying which ‘is not mine, may prepare a sitting-place 
for himself in hell fire.” To enforce this command; it was laid 
down that he who had leamed a tradition was under a solemn 
obligation, when repeating it, to do so without adding to or 


y 


taking from its contents in the smallest particular. Every tra- ’ 


dition, moreover, was to be repeated with its isnad, or chain of 
authorities which attached it to its fountain-head and vouched 
for its authenticity. ` A tradition apart from this isnad was of no 
value: In.order that the isnad be good, it was necessary that 
the'names included in it should be those of men distinguished for 
integrity, piety, and'a retentive memory. It was also essential that 
the transmitters of a tradition should ascend in an unbroken line 
to the Prophet, and that the tradition itself should be free from 
. anachronisms. But despite of all precautions, there soon sprang 
‘up a brisk manufacture of forged traditions, which, as years rolled 
on, assumed larger and larger dimensions. The verdict of an 


authentic tradition being admitted by all as.final and decisive, the ` 


temptation to solve all difficulties by this simple expedient was 
too strong to be resisted. The earliest, and in truth the heaviest, 
offender was Abou Horaira, one of the “six evangelists.” The 
_ traditions resting on his authority are much more numerous than 
those reported by any other person. The greater number of 
them are manifestly false. They consist of miracles worked by 
the Prophet, of wild legends regarding Antichrist, and the end 
of the world, the ride to heaven on the beast, “ Borak,” and other 
similar matters. Even the ready credulity of the Arabs appears 
to have been staggered by this extraordinary flow of knowledge, 
and his pupils ventured to inquire how it was that he, who had 
“not been one of the chief among the Prophet’s friends, should yet 
know more than all of them put together. To this the veracious 
¢hronicler made answer as follows :— : 


e Verily ye say that Abou Horaira has related many traditions from his 
Majesty; but if I have related more or less, God will reward me for it at 
the day of resurrection. Verily, my brethren the refugees were prevented 


from attending his Majesty by tillage and their gardens, and by driving , 


out their camels and goats; and I was a poor.man, always waiting upon 
his Majesty, and contented myself with that which ‘assuaged my hunger. 
And I heard his sayings ande saw his actions. His Majesty said one day, 
‘ Whoever spreads his cloth for me, to pray for my sayings being remem- 
bered, and after that takes it and presses it to his breast, never will forget 
any part of them.” Then I spread a blanket, which was the only thing 
I had upon my body, and his Majesty prayed "uponeit ; ; after which I put 
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it to my breast, and, by God who sent Muhammad in truth, I bave not 
forgot to this day what I heard his Majesty say.” ` 


There must have been many of the companions and their 
disciples who knew that Abou Horaira was an egregicus liar, and 
his traditions fabrications. But no one cared or dared to question 
their authenticity; and the example set by so distinguished a 
companion and evangelist was, of course, eagerly imitated by 
others. Sunni, Shia, and Separatist—each of these sects, with 
their subdivisions—supplied themselves with a collection of tra- 
ditions which confirmed and ratified their several doctrines. 
Certain eminent Muhammadans became especially notorious for 
their skill in the manufacture of traditions. Among these was 
Mouhalleb, the great Arab general, who, after long struggles, 
succeeded in breaking the power of the Separatists. In these 
campaigns, the monotony of fighting was largely diversified by 
theological controversies; and Mouhalleb was continually con- 
founding his opponents by the invention of traditions, accom- 
panied by all the external signs of authenticity which emphati- 
cally condemned their opinions. This practice he defended on the 
authority of two traditions—one which said that “war consists 
in stratagems and deceits,” and the other to the following purport: 
“ Every lie shall be written down as a lie by the recording angels, 
with the exception of three—a lie told in,order to reconcile two 
men, a lying promise made by a man to his wife, and `a lie in 
which a man engaged in war makes a promise or a threat.” 

Another—a less-known forger—confessed, before his execution, 
that he had thrown into circulation no less than four thousand 
forged traditions. The desire to ingratiate oneself with the 
reigning Khalif was also a very strong motive for the indulgence 
of this practice, Thus the following is rélated of the Kadi 
“Wahb ibn Wahb, whose forgeries were so notorious that Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal was wont to speak of him as “that liar.” When the 
Khalif Haroun al Rashid arrived at Medina, he abstained from 
ascending the Prophet’s pulpit, because he still had on him his 
travelling jacket (kaba) and sword-belt. The courtly Kadi en- 
treated him not to allow this to hinder him, and cited in support of 
his advice a tradition to this effect: “Gabriel, on whom be the 
blessing of God, descended from Heaven to the Prophet, and he 
had upon him a kaba and a belt furnished with a sword.” 

Independently, however, of conscious mendacity, the immense 
accumulation of traditions was, in the main, the result of simple 
_ gossip. It grew up in the great standing encampments of Persia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, where, After the conquest of a 
province, the Arab tribes were drawn together to keep order and 
repel invasions. In these encampments, during the intervals of 
active service, the sthoughts of men' naturally reverted to the 
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Prophet who had launched them forth upon this astounding 
career of carnage and conquest.: Those who had seen the 
Prophet found eager listeners wherever they went. The stories 
they related passed from lip to lip, losing nothing in'the process 
of transmission. And so it came to pass that each of the great 
Muhammadan cities of Asia—Koufa Basra, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Merou, Herat—became possessed of a body of. traditions, which 
were handed on orally by masters to their pupils. But no 
attempt. was made to sift and criticize this immense accumulation 
of anecdotes. Millions of traditions floated amid the Faithful; 
tens of thousands of these were pure forgeries; and hundreds and 
d ‘ . . 
thousands of them were contradictory. None knew how to dis- ` 
‘criminate between the true and the false, or how to ascertain the 
“abrogating” traditions from those which were abrogated by 
them. Abou Hanifa and the “legists of Irak” had proposed to 
get rid of the difficulty by.setting aside the entire mass of tra- 
ditional literature, and deducing their jurisprudence exclusively 
from the Koran. But the verbal quibbling* and legalized immo- 
rality in which their practice had resulted, had occasioned the 
strong reaction in favour of the Traditions, at the head of which 
stood the Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal. “ When,” said one of the 
Imam’s disciples, “the horseman of the Traditions gallops about in 
the hippodrome of contestation, the heads of analogical deductions 
are struck off and given to the winds.” But in order to provide 
“the horseman of the Traditions” with weapons that should not 
snap in the using, it was necessary that the great mass of tra- 
ditions should be collected, and, by the application of a severe and 
searching criticism, the authentic separated from the spurious. 
This was the task which devout men now set before them- 
selves as their life-work.. Undeterred by the dangers and hard- 
ships of travel they journeyed through all the provinces of the 
Muhammadan world—devoting twenty and thirty years of their 
life to this laborious enterprise—and made complete collections 
of all the traditions they’found among the people. These they 
then subjected to critical tests, discarding those which were wholly 
* I give an éxample by way of illustration :—“ Haroun al Rashid, having one day 
declared with an oath, that he himself was one of those who were to enter Paradise, con- 
sulted doctors of the law on the subject, None of them opined that he was one of those 
persons, and as Ibn as-Sammak’s name was then mentioned to him, he had him called in 
and asked his opinion. Ibn as-Sammak proposed to him this question :— Had the Com- 
mander of the Faithful ever an occasion of committing an act of disobedience towards - 
God, and abstained -from it through fear of offending Him?’ ‘Yes,’ said al Rashid, ‘in 
my youth, I fell in love with a slave-girl belonging to a person in my service, and 
having once found a favourable opportunity, I resolved on committing with her the evil 
deed; but reflecting on the fire of hell and its terrors, I abstained through fear of 
Almighty God’ ‘Then, let th8 Commander of the Faithful rejoice! thou art ono of 
those who shall enter Paradise,’ said Ibn as-Sammak. ‘ How,’ said al Rashid, ‘dost 
thou know that?’ ‘From the words of the Almighty himself,’ replied the other; ‘He 
has said: But whoever’ shall have dreaded the appearing before his Lord, and shall have 


restrainéd his soul from‘lust, verily Paradise shall be his abode’ (Sura 79, v. 40). Theso 
words gave al Rashid great joy.”.—Iim Khall, Biog. Dic. vô. iii. p. 19. 
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false, and arranging the rest according to the degree of credibility 
attaching to each tradition. 

Abou Daoud Sulaiman, a member of the tribe of Azd, was one 
of the first of these devoted men. He travelled through Ivak, 
Khorasan, Syria, and Egypt; visiting all the principal cities, and 
taking down in writing the traditions in use among the doctors 
resident in each of them. The book, thus compiled, he presented 
to the Imam Ahmad ibn-Hanbal. Speaking of this work, Abou 
Daoud said :— 


“ I wrote down five hundred thousand traditions respecting the Prophet, 
from which I selected those, to the number of four thousand eight hundred, 
which are contained in this book. I have mentioned herein the authentic, 
those which seem to be so, and those which are nearly so; but of them 
all a man only requires four for his religious conduct-—the first, those 
words of the Prophet,‘ Deeds are to be judged by the intentions;* the 
second, ‘A proof of man’s sincerity in Islamism is his abstaining from what 
concerns him not ;’ the third, ‘ The believer is not truly a believer until he 
desireth for his brother that which he desireth for himself ;’ the fourth, 
‘The lawful is clear, and the unlawful is clear; _ but between them are 
things doubtful.’ ” 


This excellent man was born A.H. 202 (A.D. 817-18), and died at 
Basra A.H. 275 (A.D. 889). 

‘Another eminent traditionist, contemporary with Abou Daotd, 
was Yahya ibn Main. He devoted his entire life to the collection 
of traditions, and the sifting of the false from the true. His father 
had left him a fortune, equivalent, in our money, to the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds. The whole of this he expended upon 
his life-work, and brought himself thereby to such destitution that 
he had not a shoe to put on. He wrote down six hundred 
thousand traditions with his own hand; and the relaters of tradi- 
tions are said to have written down for him as many more. 
Referring to these labours, he said, “I wrote down quantities of 
traditions under the dictation of liars, and made use of the paper 
for heating my oven. I thus obtained at least one advantage— 
bread well baked.” On his death, he left one hundred and thirty 
cases and four water-jar stands filled with books. He was a great 
master in what was technically called “the art of improbation and 
justification.” This art had for its object to determine the degree 
of credibility attaching to individual reporters of traditions, by a 
close investigation of their lives, and the reputation they had 
acquired for good conduct, piety, veracity, exactness, and a 
retentive memory. A close friendship existed between Yahya 
and the Imam ibn Hanbal; and they studied together all the 
sciences connected with the traditions. The latter affirmed of his 
friend that God had created him for the purpose of exposing the 
falsehoods of lying tiaditionists; and that every tradition unknown 
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. to Yahya ibn Main might be regarded as false on that account 
alone. Yahya departed this life in his seventy-seventh year (A.M. 
.233). He had been to Mekka, and when returning to Baghdad— 
the city where he dwelt—he visited Medina, and abode there 
three days. He then set out once more with his fellow-travellers, 
but at the fitst halting-place he had a dream, in which he heard a 
voice calling to him and saying, “O Abou Zakariya! dost thou 

- then dislike my neighbourhood?” When the morning came, he - 

said to his companions, “Continue your journey; as for me, I 

return to Medina.” They did so, while he went back to the city, 

where he passed three days, and then died. His corpse was borne 
to the grave on the bier which had been used on the occasion of 
the Prophet’s burial; and a man preceded the funeral train, crying 

. out, “This is he who expelled falsehoods from the traditions left 
by the Prophet of God.” l ; 

Among the pupils of Yahya ibn Main there were two upon 
whom his spirit descended in an eminent degree. They were 
Muhammad ibn Ismail al Bokhari, and Muslim ibn al Hajjaj. “I 
saw in a dream,” we are told by al Bokhari, “ the Prophet of God, 
from whom I brushed away the flies; when I awoke I inquired 
from one skilled in the interpretation of dreams, the meaning of 
the vision. He said to me, ‘ You shall keep lies from him?” Thus 
encouraged, he set out from Baghdad, and journeyed to all the great 
cities of Khorasan, Irak, Hejaz, Syria, and Egypt, collecting 
traditional information from the doctors resident there. Sixteen 
years of his life were: devoted to this pious work. “I never,” he 
said, “ inserted a tradition in my collection till after I had made 
an ablution and offered up a prayer of two.rakats.” On his retuyn 
to Baghdad, whither his fame had preceded him, the doctors and 
-Jurists of that city determined to put his knowledge to a severe 
` test. They selected one hundred traditions, and prefixed to each 
a wrong isnad. These they gave by tens to ten different persons, 
whom they directed to attend the conference held by al Bokhari, 
and submit to him these traditions, and see what judgment he 
. would pronounce upon them. When the appointed day came, a 
great number of traditionists from Khorasan proceeded with those 
of Baghdad to the meeting. The assembly having taken their 
plates, the ten came forward one after the other, and questioned 
_ al Bokhari regarding the traditions which had been given to 
them. He listened while they recited them, making no other 
answer to each, but “I am not acquainted with it.” But when the 
whole hundred had been repeated, he took up his parable, and 
affixing to each tradition the correct isnad belonging to it, repeated 
the whole hundred in succession.* The assembly were filled with 


'* Muhammadan history abounds with examples of the gnormous value attached by 
Moslem divines to an exact and tenacious memory. The reason of this is explained at 
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. admiration; and from that day, his reputation and influence were 
sécure. He became the great Imam of the science of traditions, 
and ninety thousand persons are said to have attended his lectures 
and studied under him. Al Bokhari was of Persian extraction, and 
his grandfather was the first member of his family who became a 
convert to Islam. Al Bokhari was born A.H. 194 (a.D. 810), and 
died A.H. 256 (A.D. 870). 

The collection of traditions made by al Bokhari is known as the 
“Authentic Collection,” and it is regarded as the highest in point 
of authority of the six books of traditions which are accepted by 
Muhammadan orthodoxy. Out of a mass of six hundred thousand 
traditions, he made selection of seven thousand two hundred as 
valid. But defects of method in the arrangement of his work, 
rendered it so bewildering, and difficult for purposes of consultation, 
that a fresh collection, on an improved and simpler plan, was under- 
taken and effected by his friend and fellow-pupil Muslim. The 
learned among the Muhammadans, for all practical purposes, give 
the preference to this collection. They do so because the author 
has been careful to excise all “weak” traditions; several of which 
al Bokhari had allowed inadvertently to remain in his work; and 
also because the headings of the chapters indicate more clearly 
the character of the traditions grouped under each than was the 
casein the collection of al Bokhari. All the men above mentioned 
were the friends and contemporaries of the fourth Imam. They 
are only a few out of many who might be named, as engaging 

- in this laborious work of collecting and sifting traditions. Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal himself was a diligent collector, and composed a 


the close of this paper. Meanwhile, the following anecdote is a curious illustration 
of the fact, and serves, also, to exhibit the degree and kind of knowledge demanded 
of a good traditionist. Abou Sulaiman Daoud, an eminent" jurisconsult, relates as 
follows :—“ There came one day to my public conferences a native of Basra, whose name 
was Abou Yakub as-Shariti; ho was dressed in two ragged cloaks, and having advanced 
of his own accord to the place of honour, without being invited to take it, he sat down 
by my side, and said: ‘Question me about what you please.” As I was almost pro- 
voked by his conduct, I told him-sneeringly to treat of cupping. He immediately 
invoked the benediction of God, and related the mode in which this tradition had been 
handed down :—He who cups, and he who is cupped, in the month of Ramadan have broken 
the fast, He then gave the names of the traditionists who traced it up as far as the 
Labis, of those who tracod it up through an unintorrupted succession of narrators to 
Muhammad himself, of those who explained it, and of the jurisconsults who cited it as 
an authority for their doctrines. He then stated the various channels through which 
the following tradition has passed down :—The blessed Prophet was cupped, and he gave 
the cupper his pay; and were cupping a thing forbidden, he had not given it to him. ` He 
next ‘related the different modes of transmission by which this other tradition was 
received: The, Prophet was cupped with a‘ horn. He mentioned also other genuine 
traditions respecting cupping, and somo of middling authenticity, such as these: T 
passed not by any band of the angels without their saying, Order thy people to use cupping. 
<The healing of my people is by three means—cupping, drinking honey, and cauterizing with 
Jire, and others, of a like import, He then gave the traditions of feeble authenticity, as 
for instance :—Be not cupped on such and such a day; at such and such an hour; after 
which he mentioned the opinions expressed by physicians of every age on the subject, 
and he concluded his discourse with the remark that cupping originated at Ispahan. 
I then said to him, ‘ By Allah! I shall never scorn any person again,’”—J6n Khall, vol. 
i. p. 501, 
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Masnad of authenticated traditions more copious than any which 
had been made up to that time. He is said to have known bY 
heart one million of traditions, and how largely his system of juris- 
prudence was based upon traditional authority, a single fact will 
suffice to show. While Abou Hanifa admitted as authentic only 
eighteen traditions, and Malek ihn Anas made use of three hundred, 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal incorporated into his system no less than thirty 
thousand. That system, as I have said, is now. almost wholly 
obsolete, but the traditional information on which it was based ~ 
has maintained its authority unimpaired. There are six collections 
of traditions which are received by all orthodox Muhammadans, 
as authentic collections of the divine will; and without some 
knowledge of the general purpose and spirit of these, it is hardly 
possible to understand the religious influences which have moulded 
the Muhammadan character, and guided the destinies of the 
Muhammadan world. 

Out of the whole number of “authentic traditions,” about three 
thousand refer directly to the Prophet, recording incidents in his 
life, or decisions which proceeded from him personally. They are of 
a mixed character, those which are probably historical, and those 
which deal largely in the miraculous—but for the understanding 
of Islam, both are of equal value. The historical traditions 
constitute a most instructive commentary on the Koran. They 
bring before us, in clear outline, the rude and simple sur- 
roundings of the Prophet, and enable ‘us to see Muhammad 
himself, stripped of his prophetic garb, and moving as a: man 
among his fellow-men. In their religious aspect, they are 
remarkable for that strange confusion of thought which led the 
Prophet to place on the same level of wickedness, serious moral 
crimes, breaches of sumptuary regulations, and accidental omis- 
sions in ceremonial observances. Sin, throughout, is regarded as 
an external pollution, which can, at once, be rectified by the 
payment of a fine of some kind. Even murder demands no inward 
repentance, nor requires a heavier punishment than the payment 
of a certain number of camels. A few quotations taken at 
random, will show this :— i 

‘s Verily, the Prophet said, ‘there are three persons whom God will 
not speak to on the day of Resurrection, and will not look towards them 
favourably ; God will not cleanse them from their faults, and there will be 
a painful punishment for them.’ Abou Dhar said, ‘ Are they hopeless, and 
without chance of God’s compassion? Who are those three’ persons, O 
Prophet of God? | He said, * One of them is a wearer of long garments ; 
the second is a person who, after giving, upbraids with the obligation; the 
third, a person who swears’falsely on his merchandise, to increase the wish 
of the buyer in purchasing it.’ 

“* He who shall take the right of a Moslem by a false oath, verily God 


will make hell fire proper for him, and will forbid him Paradise.’ Then a 
man Said to his Highness, ‘ Although the right so faken should be trifling 
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and contemptible? He said, < Although it should be but a twig from a 
hush of thorns !’ 

“¢ One dirhem of usury which a man eats, knowing it to be so, is more 
grievous than thirty-six fornications ; and whoever has been so nourished 
is worthy of hell fire.’ 

“¢The taking of interest has seventy parts of guilt, the least of which 
is as if a man commit incest with his own mother.’ 

“<Tf all the inhabitants of the regions and the earth were partners in 
spilling the blood of a Moslem, verily God would cast them head foremost 
into hell fire.’ 

“<The trousers of a man must be to the middle of his leg; and there is 
no fault upon him if he wears them even as low as his ankle; but what- 
ever is below that is in hell fire.’ 

“ «Whoever makes a meal, and says afterwards, “ Thanks be to God for 
giving me these victuals, and who caused it to come to me without my 
labour or strength,” shall be pardoned all his past and future sins.’ 

“< There are no two Moslems who meet and shake thands,* but their 
faults will be forgiven before they separate. The perfect compliment for 
you to pay to each other is shaking by the hand.” 


Not less needful for a right understanding of the Muhammadan 
religion is the study of the Prophetic “traditions” which treat of 
the supernatural. They describe the miracles worked by the 
Prophet. They set forth in abundant detail the beliefs common 
to Muhammad and his earliest followers, regarding death, the 
resurrection, the last days, the final judgment of mankind, and 
the world beyond the grave. They have never been questioned 
by the Faithful, and have therefore become woven into the stuff 
of their religious life, and blended with all their thoughts and 
actions. To believe them is, indeed, binding upon every true 
Moslem, and can be enforced by the law, under penalty of death. 
Some account of them, therefore, may fitly be inserted here. 

When a man is put into the grave and mankind leave him, he 
hears the noise they make in walking away. Then two angels 
come to the dead man, black in colour, but having blue eyes. The 
name of one is Monkir, and of the other, Nakir. They cause the 
dead man to sit up in his grave, and say to him, “ What was your 
opinion about Muhammad?” Then the person, if he be a Moslem, 
will say, “I bore witness that he was the servant of God and His . 
Prophet.” Then the grave will be expanded seven thousand 
yards in length, and seven thousand in breadth, and a light will 
be put into it, and the dead man will be told to sleep. But if the 
inmate of the grave be a hypocrite, on the angelic inquiry being 
put to him, he will answer, “I know him not.” The angels will 
then say to him, “Did not thy understanding and reading inform 
thee?” Then will he be struck with an iron hammer; and he will 
roar out so as to be heard by all animals except men and genii. 
Then the ground will be ordered to close, upon him, and break 
his sides, and turn his right side to his left, and his left to his 


* This will surprise Mr. Butler Johnstone should he chance to see this ossay. 
5 5 e 
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right. Also for the grave of each unbeliever, there are appointed - 


ninety serpents to bite him to the day of resurrection, any one of- 
which breathing upon the earth would blast it. The day of 
Resurrection is preceded by the coming of Antichrist. Antichrist 
is blind of one eye, and has a great deal of hair falling about his 
face; and he brings with him the resemblances of Paradise and 
hell. But that which seems like Paradise, is, in truth, hell fire; 
and that which he shall say is hell, is, in fact, Paradise. He will 
come out of a road between Syria and Irak, and will move over 
the earth swiftly “like rain followed by wind.” For such tribes 
as believe on him, Antichrist will order the sky, and rain will fall ; 
‘and he will order the earth, and it will produce verdure; and in 
the evening their cattle will come to them, with higher humps 
upon their backs’ than they went out with in the morning; and 
their udders will be full. But as for those tribes who do not 
believe in Antichrist, their lands will be stricken with desolation, 
and they will be afflicted with drought and famine. 

But whilst Antichrist is about this, all on a sudden, God will 
send Jesus, son of Mary; and he will descend from heaven, near 
to a white tower on the east of Damascus, clothed in garments 
coloured with red flowers, resting the. palms of His hands upon 
the wings of two angels. And the breath of Jesus will reach as 
far as eye can sco, and every infidel will die who comes within 
the influence of that breath; and Jesus will seek for Antichrist, 


till he finds him at the door of a village called Ludd, which is in- l 


Palestine, and will slay him there. After this, Jesus will stay 
seven years upon: earth, during which time there will be no 
enmity between any two persons. But at the close of the seven 
years, God will send a cold wind from the side of Syria, which: 


will take the souls of all who have but an atom of faith in théir 


hearts, and none will remain but the wicked. These will have 
abundance of everything, and live luxuriously, worshipping idols, 
till the Archangel’s trumpet is blown for the first time, and the 
resurrection is on foot. That trumpet is blown by the angel 
Israfil. It is shaped like a horn; and when Israfil blows it, 
Gabriel will stand on his right hand, and Michael on his left. And 
no one who hears the trumpet but will stagger about with fear 
and amazement, and all mankind will be destroyed. Then after 


an interval of forty days, months, or years (Abou Horaira, to ' 


whom we are indebted for these authentic particulars, is doubtful 


which) the second trumpet blast will be heard, and all men will - 


stand up and- behold the horrors of the Resurrection. The sun 
and moon will be twisted up on that day like a cloth, and thrown. 
into a comer. Then God will say to the angels, “Bring out 
those that shall be sent to hell!” And the angels will say, “ How 
many are they?” And God will reply, “Nine hundred: and 


a 
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ninety-nine out of every thousand.” However, accoyding to another 
tradition for the Faithful there is provided some balm even in this 
Gilead. For “on the day of Resurrection, God will give a Jew 
or a Christian to every Moslem, and will say, ‘This Jew or Christian 
is a means of your redemption from hell fire, ” and the substitute 
will be cast into the flames, the Muhammadan delivered. 

Paradise and hell are described with all that material minuteness 
which is characteristic of similiar descriptions inthe Koran. Thus 
we are told in one tradition: “Verily the easiest of the infernals in 
punishment, is he who shall have both his shoes and the strings of 
them of fire, by which the brains of his head boil like the boiling 
of a copper furnace, and he will not suppose that any one is more 
severely punished than himself; whilst verily he is the least so.” 

The stories of miracles monaki by the Prophet resemble those 
which are to be found in the Apocryphal Gospels. They rest 
upon the testimony of the companions of Muhammad, and chiefly 
upon that of Abou Horaira, who deals more in-supernatural 
matters than any other traditionist. The only one of these 
narratives which needs to be referred to here, is the account of 
the Prophet’s ascent to heaven on the beast Borak. The single 
allusion to this celebrated “Night Journey” which occurs in the 
Koran, is contained in. the first verse of the seventeenth Sura, 
where it is written: “Glory be to Him, who carried his servant 


- by night from the sacred temple of Mekka, to the temple that is 


more remote, whose precinct we have blessed, that we might show 
him of our signs.” The Prophet, in all probability, alluded here 
to some dream that he had had; but upon this narrow foundation 
was constructed a minute and particular account of the “Night 
Journey.” The traditions which refer to it are numerous, and 
are remarkable for their gross and ludicrous materialism. These 
narratives, which are declared to proceed from the Prophet himself, 
inform us that he was in Mekka, when the roof of his house 
was opened and Gabriel came down. He opened the Prophet’s 
breast, and washed his heart with water from the spring Zem 
Zem. Then the angel brought a golden vessel full of Faith 
and Knowledge, which he poured into the prophet’s breast, and 
then carried him towards the heavens. The Prophet is mounted 
upon Borak, an animal between a mule and an ass. Arrived at 
the first heaven, he is admitted and introduced to Adam. Adam 
is “of a very dark brick-dust complexion; for he was made out of 
reddish earth, whence his name Adam.” On his right hand and 
on his left are black appearances, which are the spirits of his 
children in the shapes of men. Those oh his right are destined 
for Paradise ; those on his left for hell; so that when Adam looks 
to his right he laughs, and weeps when he looks to his left. 
Mounting upwards from the first heaven, the Prophet proceeds 
VOL. XXX. F l 
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successively through the remaining six. He meets Moses, who is 
“a man of tall stature, and the colour of wheat, and of middlin g 
body;” and Jesus, who is “a middle-sized man with a red and 
white complexion, and hair not curly but flowing loosely.” All 
these greet Muhammad as a friend and brother. He is shown the 
‘houris of Paradise destined for the solace and delight of the 
Faithful; and witnesses also the terrible punishments prepared for 
the unbelievers and the hypocrites. Then the time for prayers is 
announced, and Muhammad acts as the Imam or leader of all the 
prophets who have gone before him into heaven. 

As to the general body of Traditions, it is impossible to give any 
account of them. They form a vast chaotic accumulation of 
ridiculous legends about angels, demons, the origin of the world, 
and of all created beings ;.they are replete with minute and often 
contradictory directions regarding ceremonial observances; and 
the wonder is, not that the people of Islam should be in a state -of 
mental decay, but that their moral and intellectual energies should 
not have been more completely crushed beneath this mountain of 
falsehood and absurdity. 

Here then are the constituent elements of Muhammadan Law— 
the Koran, the Traditions, and the systems of jurisprudence taught 
. by the four orthodox Imams. Its peculiar character consists in 
this, that it is, at once, a religious creed and a political revelation. 
Church and State are so completely identified, that the religious 
life is made subject to the supervision of the Courts of Law; 
and the constitution of society and the government is supposed to 
be the result of a series of divine enactments. In religion, there- 
fore, all spiritual development is treated as a crime against society 
and punished accordingly. In civil and political life, all efforts 
after reform or improvement are regarded as a rebellion against 
the revealed will of God and punished as infidelity. The system, 
as a whole, rejects experience as a guide to deeper insight or a 
wider knowledge; tramples upon the teaching of the past; pays 
no heed to differences of climate, character, or history; but regards 
itself as a body of absolute truth, no jot or tittle of which can be 
rejected without incurring the everlasting wrath of God. All this 
flows, as a natural consequence, from the idea of humanity set 
forth in the Koran. Muhammad did not deny that other prophets, 
besides himself, had had revelations of the Divine Will. He 
insisted perpetually that they had. What he emphatically denied 
was, that man, simply as such, was possessed of any spiritual organ 
which enabled him to receive light from the primal fountain of 
light. “The light that lighteth every man who comes into the 
world” had no existence for Muhammad. Men, according to him, 
lived wholly without God in the world; but certain individuals 
were selected from the race; and to them, fot the guidance and 
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instruction of their fellows, God revealed the ordinances written 
on “the preserved table.” The evidence of the origin of these 
ordinances was not to be found in their fitness to promote the 
happiness of men, or their harmony with the human reason and 
conscience; but in the miracles wrought by the prophets who 
taught them. These miracles were the sure and certain proof of 
their divine origin. But by the lapse of time, and the sins of 
men, these earlier revelations had become so largely corrupted, 
that they lured men to destruction, instead of guiding them along 
the path that leads to salvation. Therefore, God in His mercy 
had sent down “a pure Arabic Koran ”—a literal transcript of the 
decrees inscribed upon the everlasting table. The miracle in this 
case, was that this revelation of ‘hidden wisdom had proceeded 
from the lips of an illiterate camel-driver. This revelation super- 
seded all that had preceded it; it was perfect; a fulland complete 
manifestation of the will of God. There being, therefore, no 
organ in man for the discernment of divine truth, the desire was 
destroyed to bring the teachings of revelation into harmony with 
the aspirations and hopes “of men. These hopes and aspirations 
were regarded as false lights glimmering over bogs an'd treacherous 
marsh lands; and a terrible doom awaited those who, seduced by 
their glittering appearance, abandoned the strait path of safety. 
According to Moslem notions, the Koran, the Traditions, and 
the four legal systems contain an immense accumulation of first 
principles, which are themselves above the reach of human criti- 
cism; and this for a double reason. Fiistly, because they are 
an expression of the will of God; and, secondly, because they are 
embodied in a language which is no longer understood with 
exactness and precision. This last conclusion furnishes a curious - 
example of the thin but fearless logic of Moslem divines. This 
revelation, they argued, was made in “pure Arabic,” such as was 
spoken in the days of the Prophet. With the lapse of time, this 
“pure Arabic” became corrupted with admixtures of foreign 
tongues. Words which conveyed a certain meaning to the mind 
of Muhammad were charged with a different signification to the 
generations that came after him. Consequently, only those who 
lived in the days of the Prophet himself, or in the next generation, 
were considered competent to expound the meaning of the Sacted 
Text. Their interpretations, therefore, were regarded as autho- 
ritative and final. Later divines and theologians confined them- 
selves strictly to the labour of learning by heart the matter of 
revelation; and he was held to be the greatest man who could 
repeat from memory the greatest part of the Koran-and ‘the largest 
number of traditions. Commentators on the Koran did not endea- 
vour to justify the ways of God to.men; they limited, themselves 
to the elucidation of *grammatical and verbal difficulties, and the 
F2 
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transcription of absurd and monstrous legends, which were to be 
accepted in virtue of the isnad, or chain of authorities which vouched 
for them. No one dared to make the revelation itself a subject of 
investigation. The same conviction has governed the development 
of Islam on its political side. The legislation in the Koran and 
the Traditions has always been regarded as exempt from any tests 
derived from the nature of manor the facts of social life. A good 
Moslem would consider it merely impious trifling to question the 
decrees of the Koran on the ground that they are not adapted to 
the characteristics of human nature. What, he would ask with 
great indignation, is human nature that it should set itself up 
against the will of God? All legislation, therefore, is deductive ; 
its propriety depends upon its soundness as a logical sequence, not 
upon its tendency to promote the well-being of mankind. Butthe 
right to make deductions from the sacred writings has long been 
extinct in the Muhammadan world. There are three degrees. of 
legislative independence—absolute, relative, and special. The 
last is the only one left to the Faithful in these degenerate days. 
Absolute independence in legislation is the first gift of God. 

It appertained to the four “rightly directed” Khalifs, to the ' 
seven jurisconsults of Medina, and to the four orthodox Imams. 
The rights of one who has attained to this degree are solemn 
and important. In his researches into the meaning of the Divine 
law, he is not required to regulate his conclusions by any standard 
other than his individual sense of truth and fitness. He is the sole 
mediator between the law and those whom he instructs. He can 
employ the words of the Prophet, but his pupils can employ none 
but those of their master. Thus, supposing one of his disciples 
to have found a manifest contradiction between some sentence of 
his Imam and the Tradition or passage in the Koran from which 
it is deduced, he would not be justified in ignoring the deduction, 
and taking as his guide the language of the Prophet. He must 
remember that the Imam has the right to explain the Koran and 
the Traditions by the light of his private judgment, and that he 
probably has satisfactory reasons, which he has not chosen to 
enunciate, for the explanation, which to his pupil bears the 
appearance of error. No one can venture to pass judgment on a 
juist of the first degree, except a jurist of equal eminence. 
Following out this principle of intellectual submission to its 
logical consequences, it is not permitted for a Muhammadan who 
has enrolled himself as the disciple of one Imam, to reconsider the 
matter and transfer his allegiance to another. His choice, having 
once been made, is held to be final and irrevocable. Morally and 
intellectually he has entered a house of bondage, in which he 
must remain a prisoner for life. 

_ True it is that the abstract possibility of ny man attaining to 
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the exalted rank of absolute independence is not denied; but the 
éonditions laid down are so onerous, that it is practically impossible. 
These conditions are five in number :—1. A complete and perfect 
knowledge of the Arabic language, together with the power to dis- 
criminate, in the exposition of the Koran, between the literal and 
the allegorical, the universal and the particular, the statements of 
universal and those of limited application. 2. To know the Koran 
perfectly by heart, with all the explanations received by tradition 
from the companions. 3. A perfect knowledge of all the tra- 
ditions (though some authorities say three thousand will suffice) 
according to their texts and their isnads; to know the degree of 
authority attaching to each of them; to be able to discriminate 
between the obligatory and the optional, the permissive, the 
restrictive, and the prohibitive; and the power to repeat from 
memory all traditions which are entirely trustworthy. 4. A com- 
plete knowledge of the four orthodox systems of jurisprudence. 
5/ The possession of logical ability to trace out clearly the con- 
néction between the deduction and the point from which it is 
deduced, so that the sequence between the two may be rendered 
apparent to the satisfaction of intelligent men. To crown all, 
the nght of conferring the degree of “independence” is the 
privilege of the Ulema, or council of Muftis, and it is quite certain 
that they would fever confer it, supposing a candidate were so 
rash as to come before them for examination.’ But the character 
of the conditions has effectually prevented this. There has been 
no aspirant after this high calling since Ahmad ibn Hanbal was 
followed to his grave by the sorrowing population of Baghdad. 
The second degree, or that of “relative independence,” has 
never been achieved by any divine during his lifetime. But after 
' death, it has been accorded to a few disciples of the great Imams, 
who by the studies of many years have methodized the systems, 
and cleared up occasional obscurities' in the doctrines of their 
masters. The great Imams taught orally. Their disciples of the 
second degree took down their lessons in writing, cleared up parts 
which had been left vague and indeterminate, and deduced logi- 
cally still remoter consequences from the principles formulated 
by their masters. The third degree, or that of “special independ- 
ence,” is a privilege acquired by a very few jurists in each genera- 
tion. It is one enabling them to decide, according to their private 
judgment, points which have not been settled by jurists of the 
two degrees above them. But in making such decisions they 
may not enforce their reasoning by direct citations from the 
Koran or the Traditions; neither is it lawful for them to contra- 
dict any principle enunciated by the Imams. Their decisions must 
be based upon the jurisprudence of the Imam to whose school 
they belong; and be a logical deduction from it. Thus, in any 
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Muhammadan State, legislative reforms are simply impossible. 
There exists no initiative. The Sultan or Khalif can claim the 
allegiance of his people only so long as he remains an exact 
executor of the prescriptions of the Law. The Ulema, or Council 
of the Wise, possesses no other function but that of deciding 
whether any legal proposition is or is not in harmony with the 
law. If it be not, no intrinsic merits can give it practical 
validity. “If,” says one tradition, “God appoints as your ruler 
a slave, with ears or nose cut off, and he puts you to death by 
the orders of God’s book, hear his orders with an ear of satisfac- 
tion, and submit to his commands. . . . . But if a Moslem 
is ordered to act contrary to the law, he must neither attend to 
it nor obey it.” In a word, a religious revolution is required before 
the work of political reform can begin in a Muhammadan state. 
And what. hope is there of any such revolution? Absolutely 
none. The religious history of mankind shows that while a creed 
has often been destroyed by attacks from without, it can be 
regenerated only from within. But where, in the bosom of Islam, 
could we hope for a regenerator? From the hour of his birth, the 
Moslem becomes a member of a system in which every act of his 
life is governed by a minute ritual. He is beset on every side by 
a circle of inflexible formalities. He is told that even his prayers 
to God will be null and void, unless at each prostration his nose 
is lightly rubbed in the dust.* He is wamed against “the 
malady of thought,” lest he should become the occasion of 
divisions among the people of God. He is told on the authority 
of the Prophet, that “ he who dissents from assemblies of Moslems 
one span, verily takes off the rope of Islam from his own neck,” 
and “is of the people of hell, although he says his prayers, keeps 
fast, and thinks himself a Moslem.” His inner, as his outer, life 
must work in prescribed grooves. And the consequence is that 
* This is a fair specimen of the manner in which religion is materialized by the 


Moslem divines. The above-mentioned rule is accompanied by a saving clause even 
more ludicrous, which provides that the actual rubbing in the dust is excused if tho 


person praying has a sore place on tho top of the nose. The explanation of theso. 


absurdities is to be found in Muhammad’s conception of sin. Sin, he taught, was a 
material pollution adhering to the body; and the Muhammadan jurisconsults following 
out this notion have reduced righteousness to a state of ceremonial purity, and sin to a 


state of ceremonial impurity. Thus prayer is absolutely’ useless if any matter, legally . 


constdered impure, adheres to the person of the worshipper, even though he be uncon- 
scious of its presence. Prayer also is null and void, unless the men and women praying 
are attired in a cortain prescribed manner. A difficulty regarding the efficacy of 
prayer which has greatly exercised the minds of Muhammadan divines is tho following. 
In the absence of water, the Prophet, as evory one knows, allowed his followers to purify 
their bodies with sand. Supposing, then, that a man, previous to praying, has made an 
ablution of sand. Hoe prays one prayer, and then becomes aware of water in his vicinity. 
He accordingly purifies himself with water and completes his devotions. Was that first 
prayer, performed after a dust ablution merely, effectual or not? This question remains 
to this day an unsottled one in Muhammadan theology. It is perhaps needless to add 
that, in consequence of this material conception of purity, much of the religious law of 
Islam is remarkable for its revolting immodesty ; or, that the lex talionis being its ruling 
principle, every (so-called) sin is entiroly rectified by the infliction of a fine, propor- 
tioned to its magnitude. 
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those faculties are starved to death, by which alone the regene- 
tating impulse can be given. i 
But we may, for the sake of argument, conceive of some rarely 
gifted nature who has passed through this ordeal uninjured. He 
has arrived at manhood, and desires passionately, not to destroy 
Islam, but to reform it. But how is hė to begin? To what can 
he make appeal? There is not a crime or defect in the history of 
Islam, the counterpart of which is not to be found in the history of 
Christendom. Christians have mistaken a lifeless formalism for 
the vital element in religion; Christians have interpreted the 
Gospel as giving a sanction for the worst cruelties of religious 
persecution; Christians have done their utmost to confine the 
intellect and the moral sense within limits defined by a human 
authority; but the strongest witness against all these errors has 
been Christ Himself. Every reformer who rose to protest against 
them could appeal to Him and His teaching, as his authority and 
justification. But no Moslem can lift up his voice in condemnation 
of polygamy, slavery, murder, religious war, and religious perse- 
cution, without condemning the Prophet himself, and being thereby 
cut off from the body of the Faithful. There is no escape from 
this vicious circle. A Moslem, so long as he remains a Moslem, 
must acquiesce in a moral and intellectual life which is incom- 
patible with progress and humanity. No religion can rise higher 
than its source. Christendom will never ascend to a higher 
spiritual level than that manifested in the life of Christ; and the 
uhammadan world, at its best, can never be more than an image 
f the gross vices and imperfect virtues which made up the 
‘aracter of Muhammad. How hopeless in Christendom would 
«ve been the cause of humanity if Jesus of Nazareth (claiming 
~~ to be, and accepted as, the Son of God) had practised polygamy, 
connived at murder, traded in slaves, sanctioned and superintended. 
a massacre of Pharisees, and preached the prosecution of religious 
wars as the surest passport to heaven! Muhammad did all these 
things, and the Muhammadan world is the result. Nothing less 
than the destruction of Islam can heal the diseases from which the 
Faithful suffer, because the vices which occasion them are insepar- 
able from the profession of Islam. -The vices will not cease to be 
regarded as akin to virtues until belief in the religion is destroyed. 
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BEER, AND THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM. 


HE magnitude of the consumption of beer and spirits by 
our labouring: classes, and the great and certainly not - 
diminishing abuse of these alcoholic stimulants, combine to render 
the subject of the following article one of deep’ interest to all _ 
anxious to combat a widespread and increasing source of injury 
' to the public welfare. Though the majority of the nation is 
opposed to the views of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and others of his 
school, yet all must feel deeply concerned at contemplating the 
vast sums of money spent by the nation on beer and spirits, and 
` the great amount of misery and crime caused by the excessive 
` use of these beverages. The records of our criminal courts, the. 
oft-expressed statements of our judges and magistrates, the 
opinions of medical authorities, indeed the experience of all, 
testify to this great and growing evil. 
Hence the efforts, for many years past, of those who would, if 
' they could, prohibit the use of all alcoholic beverages so as to 
get rid of the evils arising from the abuse of them. Our recent 
legislation, though conceived in a spirit contrary to the views of 
the Alliance party, has yet assumed that the evil might be lessened 
by limiting the number of public houses; a process ineffectual 
for the purpose of reducing the consumption, and fraught with 
‘danger, because it is building up a gigantic monopoly, which year 
by year will root itself deeper, until at last its abrogation by the 
substitution of a better s¥stem will'cost the nation many millions. 
in compensation to the trade. The supporters of the Liverpool : 
experiment may at least claim for it the merit of being in accord 
with free-trade principles, and that under such a system it would 
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be impossible fora vast monopoly to grow up to bar the way to 
future legislation. 

All attempts, however, to reduce or to abolish the consumption 
of the so-called intoxicating beverages, whether conceived in the 
spirit of Mr. Chamberlain’s enthusiastic attempt to introduce a 
modification of the Géthenburg system, or in that of the Permissive 
Bill party, are based on insufficient knowledge not only of the 
articles consumed but also of the consumers. They cannot, or 
will not, distinguish between good and bad products; nor between 
use and abuse—indeed they hold the one to be the necessary 
consequence of the other; and, lastly, they utterly ignore, 
with the wilful blindness common to the holders of extreme 
views, the chief cause of the excessive consumption of alcoholic 
liquids. 

Hence their efforts are doomed, in the future as in the past, to 
failure; or, if they are apparently successful, as in Maine, secret 
and illicit drinking, with all its vices of law-breaking, deceit, and 
hypocrisy, will replace the present drinking system, which, bad 
though it be, has at least the merits of being open and legal. 

Though opposed to all such propositions, as being an unjusti- 
fiable interference with the liberty of the subject, and as being 
utterly worthless as a remedy for the disease, one must yet give 
the compulsory abstinence party, as well as those who are not 
prepared to go so far in limiting our liberty, the credit at 
least of good intentions. Their object has been good, though the 
means advocated for securing it have been bad. It is not by such 
drastic treatment that the average Englishman is to be cured of 
his abuse of alcoholic drinks, but by offering him a better and a 
pleasanter place of social meeting than a public-house bar; by 
allowing him the right and privilege which the rich man enjoys 
at his club,—the right to drink alcoholic .or other beverages 
or not, as it suits him, and the privilege of social intercourse 
without being compelled to drink to excess solely for the benefit 
of the house ; and by securing to him good beer. 

I propose, in the first place, to describe briefly.the manufacture 
of beer, and to point out some of the shortcomings of the English 
process and the injurious influence of our obstructive fiscal system 
in retarding improvement, especially in the direction of a cheaper 
and less intoxicating beer, and having seen how good beer, 
whether of the English alcoholic character or of the German 
less alcoholic and more dextrinous character, is produced, I will 
venture to suggest a means whereby the working man may be led, 
without interfering with his liberty of ‘action, to the temperate 
use of them. l 

Before describing the process of manufacture, it will not be 
without interest to ‘quote some statistics on the development of 
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the trade, given in a recent publication on brewing and distilling.* 
In 1873, excluding malt exported or used in distilleries, no les$ 
_ than 59,174,089 bushels of malt were manufactured into beer, 
producing a revenue of £8,027,408, in the form of malt tax. In 
the year ending March, 1873, there were 144,425 dealers and 
retailers of beer in the United Kingdom. Thus much regarding 
the magnitude of the beer trade. As regards spirits, we find that 
30,644,750 gallons of spirits were made during the year ending 
March 31, 1875, and the revenue derived from this source amounted 
to £14,895,769. Allowing for a small portion used in the arts, 
there were retained for consumption as a beverage 29,821,574 
gallons; or about one gallon for each man, woman, and child in 
the United Kingdon. The number of licenses granted in the 
same year to persons dealing in and retailing spirits was 138,845. 
In round numbers we see that-beer yields some eight millions and 
spirits some fifteen millions to the revenue; the two together, if 
we include the revenue derived from the licenses to brewers, 
distillers, and dealers, may be put down as being about twenty- 
four millions sterling. This of course does not include the 
revenue derived from the wine and spirits imported; these, 
however, concern rich men rather than poor, who rarely drink wine 
or brandy of foreign manufacture. 

Let us now briefly examine the process of manufacture, the 
first stage of which consists in converting barley into malt. 

Ground barley, wheat, or any other cereal, when infused with 
warm water, slowly undergoes a change by which the insoluble 
starch in the grain is gradually converted into soluble sugars or 
allied substances. The activity of the albumenoid ferments in 
ground grain is, however, too slow for the brewers’ purpose, and 
hence recourse is had to the process of malting,—i.e. germination 
of the grain,—which converts some of the inert albumenoid 
bodies into active agents of change, grouped under the general 
term diastase. f 

With this view the maltster steeps the grain in water for a 
period of about fifty hours, varying hòwever according to the 
time of year and the kind of barley employed. So soon as the 
grain has absorbed a sufficiency of water to carry on the sub- 
sequent germination, it is removed from the cistern and is spread 
on the floor of the malt house. Oxygen is absorbed, the tempera- 
ture rises, and germination commences, and is allowed to proceed 
until a sufficient development of the young plumule has been 
obtained, the growth of the plumule being coincident with the 
swelling noticed at the back and under the testa. This secured, 
the grain is then dried on the floor of a kiln heated by a fire 
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beneath. This process stops all further development, and pro- 
*duces empyreumatic products, so important: to the flavour and 
keeping qualities of the beer. When dry, the malt is then fit for 
the brewers or distillers use. The malt thus made is then 
crushed between rollers and mixed in the mash tun—the vessel 
wherein the infusion process is conducted—with about twice 
its weight of water, the proportion varying with the method 
of infusion adopted and the strength of the beer to be pro- 
duced, the temperature of the water being such that after 
the intermixture the contents of the mash tun range from 63° C. 
to 67° C. In the mashing or infusion process which now com- 
mences, the diastase is the agent bywhich water is absorbed 
and dextrine and various sugars—the hydration products of the 
reaction—are obtained. The infusion product of the English 
brewer's process is rich in sugars and allied bodies, readily con- 
vertible into alcohol and carbonic acid in the subsequent process of 
fermentation. Though the English brewer is permitted by law to 
use cane sugar, and sugar made from maize, rice, or other starch- 
yielding materials, he is yet forbidden the use of unmalted grain, 
whether highly dried on the kiln or not, and is therefore unable to 
employ materials yielding a greater proportion of dextrine than he 
can obtain from malt. It is true that the law allows the con- 
version of raw grain into dextrine, dextrine-maltose, and grape 
sugar, but the brewer is forbidden such latitude of manufacture, 
and as the chief expense of the process consists in evaporating 
the dilute saccharine liquid so as to render it solid, it follows that 
the brewer in purchasing such starch sugars-and in again dissolv- 
ing them in water is put to a great and wastéful expenditure in 
undoing what the excise laws have caused to be done. 

The brewers of England must associate themselves together in 
order to obtain the repeal of the present antiquated laws regu- 
lating the details of manufacture, and in place of a tax on malt 
they should propose that the tax should be levied on the weight of 
saccharine or amylaceous materials employed in the tun. Thus 
free to use the materials at their command to the best advan- 
tage, they would be enabled to employ, in conjunction with malt, 
barleys which are unfit for the malting process. These could 
readily be converted by simple chemical means into dextrine 
sugars or into glucose, or by simple torrefaction into dextrine, as 
in the process for preparing British gum. By such an alteration 
in the law not only would the farmer benefit, by being able to 
grow barley on heavy land, but also by being enabled to produce 
malt for his cattle—a benefit, however, which I am bound to 
acknowledge. to be problematical. The great gainer, however, 
would be the working man, inasmuch as he would obtain ‘a 


cheaper and more dextrinous ale. 5 
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` The German brewer is allowed to use unmalted grain, and is 
thus enabled to prepare a more dextrinous beer. The chief 
method employed in Germany to obtain such dextrinous beer is, , 
however, by the system of mashing. The Bavarian brewer mixes 
malt and water at a temperature of.37°C., and allows the infusion 
process to go on for a short time. A portion of the solid and liquid 
contents of the tun are then pumped into the boiler, where the 
mixture, not unlike gruel, is boiled for half-an-hour, after which 
it is run back into the tun, the temperature of the whole mash 
being thereby raised to about 50°C. After a time another thick 
mash (Dickmaisch) is drawn off and boiled, and again run into the 
tun, the temperature | of the contents being now raised to 60°C. 
The next process is to draw off a thin mash (Lautermaisch), which 
is boiled and replaced in the mash tun, the temperature of the 
whole, contents of which is thereby raised to 75° ©. Without 
pursuing this interesting technical process further, and without 
noticing the various modifications followed in Bavaria, in Bohemia, 
and in North Germany, it will suffice to state that by this method 
of boiling a portion of the malt some of the diastase is destroyed 
as a ferment at each repetition of the process, and hence the final 
product is richer in dextrine sugars than the corresponding pro- 
duct of the English infusion system. This method of obtaining a 
highly dextrinous infusion was invented by the Bavarians long ago, 
and.consequently before our present chemical knowledge was at 
the brewers’ command. It is needlessly laborious and expensive, 
nor are the dextrine sugars obtained of so stable a character as 
may be produced by methods based on our existing scientific 
knowledge; the application of which knowledge, however, is for- 
bidden to the English brewer. ` 

Reverting to the English brewery, let us follow the remaining 

stages of the manufacture of beer. The infusion process being 
finished, the wort—as the liquid containing the infusion products 
of the malt is termed—is then drawn off from the insoluble residue, 
or grains, and boiled in another vessel with hops, the quantity of 
this valuable agent’ of preservation depending on the character of 
the ale, and on the length of time it is to be kept before con- 
sumption. Simple boiling produces the coagulation of some of 
the albuminous matters, a further portion being precipitated by 
the tannin of the hops. The boiled wort is afterwards cooled and 
placed in the fermenting vessels, and yeast added. The English 
brewer commences the fermentation at a temperature varying 
from 14°C. to 18°C.; and as the decomposition of the sugar by the 
yeast or. ganism is attended with the production of heat, the 
temperature rises rapidly unless precautions be taken to prevent 
this. Some English brewers allow the temperature to rise to 25° C., 
and even higher, with great gain so far as rapidity of pr oduation 
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is concerned, but to the serious loss of flavour, soundness, and 
‘wholesomeness of the product. Now, high and rapid fermentation 
not merely produces an inferior product as regards flavour, but 
it favours the formation of the poisonous alcohols grouped to- 
gether under the general term of fusel-oils. The distiller produces 
even more of these poisonous alcohols, because he uses large 
quantities of raw grain with his malt, and as he desires to con- 
vert as much as possible of the original starch, into alcohol, he 
makes thin infusions, and employs a high temperature in the 
fermentation process. He sacrifices delicacy of flavour and 
wholesomeness for the gain of more alcohol; and though he 
attempts by fractional distillation and other means to eliminate 
the poisonous alcohols—the fusel-oils—he only partially succeeds 
in his object; hence, unless submitted to the slow oxidation of 
years through the pores of the cask, the unfortunate consumer 
suffers for the improper fermentation employed. 

It is beside our present purpose to pursue the remaining tedi 
nical operations of cleansing and racking, but we will assume that 
the final product is in the hands of the consumer. It may be ‘one 
of England’s best products; a dry alcoholic beer, or it may be a 
badly fermented beer; in all cases, however, it is rather to be 

considered an article to be consumed with food, than asa summer 
beverage, or as a pleasant slightly exhilarating stimulus to con- 
versation. 

Having seen how the Bavarian prepares his wort, let us examine 
the method of fermentation. Instead of cooling the wort, after 
the boiling process with hops, down to the ordinary temperature 

‘of the atmosphere, or such a temperature as cold water will pro- 
duce, as is general in England, he refrigerates it by the aid of 
ice to a temperature of 5° C: or 6° C., and by the liberal employ- 
ment of ice he succeeds in producing a very slow fermentation, ` 
throughout which he never permits the temperature to rise above 
8° ©. The yeast sinks to the bottom in place of rising to the top as 
in the English process, and some twelve to sixteen days, and even 
more, elapse before the first stage of the fermentation process is 
completed. The beer is then removed from the fermenting vessel 
and placed in store vessels, wherein during weeks and months the 
fermentation slowly continues until the beer is required for ‘con- 
sumption. Throughout this long period of secondary fermentation 
the beer is kept below 8° C. by being surrounded by large masses 
of ice; in the larger breweries many thousand tons being em- 
ployed to effect the object i in view. The process for preparing 
Lager, or store beer, is therefore expensive, not merely in conse- 

` quence of the masses of ice consumed, but also on account of the 
slowness of the fermentation, which necessitates a greater amount 
of room and of vessels employed. 
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Though this be so, yet the very dextrinous character of the 
beer enables the Bavarian brewer to be very liberal in the use of 
water, without producing thinness, and hence, while the manu- 
facturing process is more expensive than that pursued in England, 
beer is cheaper in Germany than with us. 

It will be seen from this brief exposition of the methods 
followed by the English and Bavarian’ brewers respectively 
that the essential points of difference are that the German 
aims at obtaining infusion products rich in dextrine, so as to 
secure a substance which does not readily undergo alcoholic 

` fermentation, and which therefore remains in the beer, giving a 
fulness in the mouth not attained by English ales having the same 
original gravity—or strength—of the wort. The Bavarian beer is 
consequently less alcoholic and less intoxicating; indeed it requires 
much industry on the part of the German’ beer-drinker to get 
beyond the stage of pleasant animation ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the German workman runs no risk of intoxication so long as he 
refrains from drinking the poisonous rye schnapps. This dex- 
trinous and less alcoholic character of the foreign product is 
moreover not the only advantage which it possesses over English 

- ales: owing to the low temperature employed and the necessarily 
slow progress of the fermentation, there is produced but little of 
those poisonous alcohols already referred to. In England, as 
before stated, some English brewers employ rapid fermentation, 
and all, or nearly all, distillers use still higher temperatures. This 
it is which causes the crude and bad spirits sold throughout 
England and Germany to be so intoxicating in their effects. Thus 
our ill-fed. workman, who consumes some. bad beer and finishes 
with still worse spirits, even though the actual amount of alcohol 
taken be not great, becomes intoxicated—poisoned indeed—and is 
maddened, to the danger of those around him ; or becomes utterly 
stupid, until roused next day with fever, a parched skin, and a 
racking brain. Knowing that the amount consumed was vastly 
incommensurate with the evil effect produced, he maintains that 

`- the beer and spirits were drugged. In some cases he may be right, 
yet in many the publican may be innocent of having contravened 
the Adulteration of Food and Drugs Act beyond the addition 
of common water,’and in some instances of a little molasses. 
The Act takes no‘ note of injurious substances produced by 
ignorance or by neglect in the manufacture of any article, though 
the effect is the same as if such had been-added; the magistrate 
therefore punishes the accused, even though he may have reason 
to think that there is som truth in his statement. i 

_ Tt becomes, then, not only desirable to produce a dextrinous 
and slightly alcoholic ale for conversation purposes, but it is equally 
to be desired that the brewer in the Engtish process should 
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commence his fermentation at 13°C. to 14°C., and should 

avoid allowing the temperature during the process to rise. 
above 20°C. to 21°C. Such temperatures are already em- 

ployed by many English brewers, whose particular trade may 

require that the beer shall keep sound for weeks in the cellar 

of the middle or upper class consumer, or be capable of ex- 

portation abroad. Much of the beer consumed by the working 

classes is, however, not so carefully prepared, and may, before - 
they. consume it, have been manipulated by the greed of the 

publican. Though it is desirable that Bavarian beer should be 

brewed in England, steam power being employed to produce the 

necessary low temperature, we need not require that our brewers 

generally should follow the process employed abroad. As a 
stimulant, or with food, the carefully prepared alcoholic Burton 

ales, and those of similar character, are unsurpassed. All we need 

require is that the same careful attention given to low tempera- 

ture in their production, shall be given to the manufacture of a 

more dextrinous and less alcoholic ale. 

Leaving the consideration of the manufacture, it will be ad- 
mitted by all, except the Alliance party, that good beer and 
good spirits are less injurious than bad products when consumed 
largely; yet even these, when taken in excess, not only waste 
the poor man’s earnings, but also produce injurious effects, 

oral and physical. The question here naturally presents 
tself—To what is excessive drinking due? I care not to discuss the 

xtreme views and dogmatic assertions of the advocates of total 

abstinence, nor the remedy proposed by them, since they are 
equally outside of all practical discussion and legislation; but 
inasmuch as we find that the German or the Frenchman is able 
to take beer or wine in moderation without becoming a drunkard, 
and as every one’s experience in our own country substantially 
confirms this—even though there be sad exceptions—we must 
seek for some explanation other than that so confidently pre- 
sented to us by the earnest and wee eeee haters of mode- 
ration. 

The answer to our question may donies be partly found in 
the statement often made by medical authorities, that the strain 
produced by monotonous labour and anxiety on the brain is such 
that stimulants are resorted to in order to obtam momentary 
forgetfulness. This explanation, though in some cases true, 
is yet greatly inadequate to account for the widespread and 
general use and abuse of alcoholic stimulants. The French or 
German workman is equally Hable to distress, equally the subject 
of monotonous mechanical toil. Again, difference of race and of 
climate helps us but little to solve the problem before us. These 
and other supposed chuses—especially bad air, bad water, and bad 
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lodging—have some basis of truth in them, but they are vastly 
inadequate as a sufficient explanation. We must seek elsewhere 
for the chief cause, and this we shall find in comparing the 
respective features of a public house in a large town in England 
and a restaurant-café or Bier-Keller or Bier-Garten abroad. In the, 
former the guest must generally stand at a bar,—the exigences of 
the trade having gradually abolished the miserable accommodation 
- of a narrow bench, which formerly was conceded to the customer, 
—and he has to drink without being distracted by the games which 
are played in a similar house of public entertainment abroad.. Of 
late years parlours have been given up because they do not pay; 
and thus the working men can no longer get the accommodation 
of'a fire to cook their food at, and utensils to consume it. In 
short, an English public house, especially of late years in large 
towns, is usually arranged solely for drinking purposes, the 
beverages being too often limited to bad beer and worse spirits. 
Abroad, on the contrary, one finds a. pleasant room, with tables 
at which to sit, furnished with newspapers, and games*of cards 
_and dominoes and other amusements going on; and not only 
‘alcoholic beverages, but coffee and other non-alcoholic drinks, with 
simple and i inexpensive food of various kinds, are being served. 

Our excessive drinking is, I maintain, chiefly due to the uni- 
versal desire of conversation and social intercourse, only obtained 
in England.under unfavourable conditions, and under influences 
which lead to the consumption of bad spirits. The rich man 
asks. a friend whom he, desires to see either to meet him at home, 
or, if that be inconvenient, at his club. For the working man, 
generally, it is impossible to meet his friend at his home, consistin 1g 
as it but too often does of one or it may be two rooms; and in 
the evening it is especially, inconvenient to his wife and children. 
Often indeed the home is of such a kind that he not only cannot: 
ask a friend to call on him there, but is even too glad to go elsé- 
where himself. That elsewhere is not like the rich man’s club, 
where he can order, or not, what he likes, but an English public 
house, arranged exclusively for drinking beer and spirits, and 
where, in consequence of the monopoly price paid for the good- 
will by the tenant, drinking immoderately and -rapidly is the 
understood and,enforced rule. 

Hence the workin g man is driven to drink more than he ought, 
and, once under the influence of a slight excess, it too often 
happens that he continues until he is more or less intoxicated. 
So long as he is quiet and attentive to the interest of the house, 
the publican plies him with more of his baneful wares, until he is 
too noisy or too stupid to drink more; he is then put outside the 
door, if need be with the policeman’s aid. It is true that some men 
go to a public house in order to get drunk, ahd they would be ill 
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satisfied if a moderate quantity of beer and of spirits failed to 
produce the desired effect. These men, however, form fortunately 
but a very small proportion of those who frequent public houses 
because they have no other place of social meeting. The great 
mass of our working classes, who chiefly use our public houses, 
go there for conversation and social intercourse, and for business 
purposes connected with their various benefit and trade sociéties, 
without having any intention or desire to overstep the limits of 
moderation. Such views are not in accordance with the desires 
of the publican, whose sole aim, as I have said, is to recoup himself 
rapidly for the heavy payment too often made for the business. I 
maintain, then, that a very natural desire for social intercourse and 
amusement, coupled with the fact, sadly too common, that these are 
not always to be had at home, is the chief cause for the general 
use of public houses. Once there, the workman must either con- 
tinue to drink, and that not too slowly, or then he is made to under- 
stand that if he requires no more he had better make room for 

. others. Now it is a notorious fact that in our large towns even 
the rudest sitting accommodation is being refused, since drinking 
goes on faster and more profitably when the customers are kept 
standing round a bar. 

Working men’s clubs, as established in some towns by well- 
meaning philanthropists, are no doubt of some use, especially to 
those who are members of the Good Templars’ Society ; in such 
ylubs beer and spirits are forbidden, and books and papers of a fitting 

ind are carefully selected by the earnest clergyman or committee 

ho manage the club. Such attempts, however, cannot reach 
the masses; the average English workman is very much like the 
average member of the middle or upper classes, and equally 
opposed to having his social intercourse and relaxation managed on 
goody principles. . It may be sad tocthink that a working man 
prefers beer to soda-water, the Weekly Dispatch to the British 
Workman; but in this he resembles those who are richer: and those 
who desire to succeed in reaching and benefiting the masses 
must take other measures than by offermg them entertainment 
based on the assumption that working men are but children, 
who will be content with sugar-and-water and good books. The 
true remedy to overcome the too great consumption of alcoholic 
liquids is to place within the working man’s reach a place of public 
entertainment such as a workman in a French or German town 
can go to. In a German town, for example, the workman finds 
a pleasant room wherein to meet his fellows and others somewhat 
above him in the social scale. Here he sits and amuses himself 
for one, two, or even three hours with conversation, newspapers, 
and games, and consumes his two or three schoppen of beer, 
costing some fourpegce. He can also obtain a simple supper of 
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sausage or cheese and bread at a cost of twopence or threepence. 

The French workman finds similar cheap places of entertainment; _ , 
in the centre and south of France the cheap wines of the district 
being substituted for beer. Every one wlio has lived or travelled 

much abroad knows the small amount of money spent even in a 

three hours’ sitting by the frequenters of such places. The land- 

lord’s interest even there is of course to sell as much as possible; to 

him, however, it is a matter of indifference whether it be coffee or 

beer, and as he pays but little for the’ goodwill,—I am ‘not now 
describing a fashionable café in Paris,—he can afford to allow his 
customiers to sit without compelling them to drink rapidly for the 
benefit of his trade. I would urge with some’ confidence,—derived 
from several years’ residence abroad, and from a considerable 
experience of the working classes there and at home,—upon our 
statesmen, our magistrates, our philanthropists, and indeed upon 
all who desire to benefit the poorer classes in our own country, the 
advantages which would in time be derived from the establishment 
of places of public entertainment based on aims other than those of 
the gin palace.. Permissivelegislation has already in manyimportant 
instances been adopted, and to this principle, for example, we are 
indebted for the efforts now being made by many municipal bodies 
to improve the dwellings of the poor. - Better lodging, better 
air, and better water will no doubt aid much in improving th 
health of the poorer classes, and even aid in making the 
more températe; yet the good such improvements will effect i 
regard to excessive drinking will be slight unless the necessity 
recognized of placing within the reach of the working man goo 
and wholesome drink, and a’ place of social meeting other thari 
a modern gin palace, with its too often badly fermented alcoholic 
beer, and its still worse rank and poisonous spirits. A g 

I venture then to propose that the Legislature should empower 

local bodies to open one or more of these cafés or places of 
public entertainment, where-the working man should have all 
ithe advantages enjoyed by the rich man at his club, the same 
freedom to order what he wishes, and the same right to remain 
there without ordering anything. It may, and doubtless will 
be, objected that such places would never pay, because the 
profit derived from the small consumption would be insufficient. 
to pay a moderate interest on the capital and the expenses ' 
of management. Those who entertain such fears I think might 
dismiss them were they to remember that the profit on drink 
is-very great, and to realize the great difficulty there would 
be for some time to impress upon: the working classes that they 
could remain there for even two or three hours without being 
repeatedly incited by the habits formed by their experience of 
public houses to order more and more drink But even were the 
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total abstainers’ millennium to arise suddenly, and the working 
classes generally to abjure alcohol in all its forms, there would 
still be ample profit on non-alcoholic substitutes. Others may 
fear that many would avail themselves of the accommodation of 
well-ventilated and well-lit rooms, ‘and of the advantages of read- 
ing newspapers and periodicals, without payment in one shape or 
another ; but this dread may readily be dismissed, since admission 
might be given by the purchase of a twopenny ticket, which 
should include not only the use of the establishment, but also 
two-pennyworth of the food and drink sold there. It may be ob- 
jected, and doubtless will be by many not interested in the liquor 
traffic, that such a scheme would be a gross and unjustifiable 
interference with established interests and with freedom of trade. 
Tt does-not concern me here to discuss this argument, further than 
to suggest, in reply, that society has often, and will yet often; 
interferé in such matters. Nor am I concerned to discuss fully 
another charge which will doubtless be made, that I am proposing: 
to convert local bodies into. dealers in food and drink. I frankly 
admit, however, that were all such places of public entertainment 
in the hands of municipal and other local authorities, grave incon- 
veniénces and even more serious consequences would doubtless 
arise socially and politically. 
I only suggest the establishment of one or. more, according to 
the population, in order to show working men the advantage 
f this system over the existing one. Public entérprise would 
radually convert the present public houses’ and gin palaces into 
orking men’s cafés or clubs, the publicans themselves aiding in 
he change if the success of the system justified it. 
— In small towns the association of a few philanthropists would 
juice to establish one such place of entertainment; in larger 
vas two or three stich might be established, and they would 
of the more readily assisted by the licensing magistrates if a spirit 
scense were not required. This mode of action would certainly 
sause no injury to the political morality of local authorities ; and 
had I enough confidence in the sufficiency of philanthropie enter- 
prise, I would be content to trust the scheme altogether to such 
action. Mere philanthropic effort is, however; too slow to fight 
rapidly and effectually with the widespread evil to combat which 
the scheme is suggested; the Peabody and other similar .efforts 
to secure to-the working classes better lodging, though valuable ` 
as experiments, are yet vastly inferior in efficiency and rapidity to 
the beneficial powers given to corporations under Mr, Cross’s Act. 
The powers conferred by it are tentativé and limited as to time ; 
so might it, with great advantage, be the case in the proposed 
effort to stem the evil influences of the gin palace. 
Regarding the proftts derived from the sale of food and drigk, 
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they will necessarily be small compared with those of public 
houses; but it must not be forgotten that these latter are now, 
owing to the increasing monopoly, at exorbitant prices compared 
with houses of similar size. We must remember that there would 
be no goodwill to pay for, and hence the capital required would 
be comparatively small. Well conducted, they would probably 
pay at least five per cent. on the capital invested, after the man- 
agement expenses had been paid, and this even were the articles 
of food and drink sold as cheaply as in France or Germany. It 
would not, however, be advisable to sell under the usual trade price, 
so as to avoid the antagonistic feelings which would arise among: 
those already engaged in the trade. Greater excellence in the 
articles sold, and vastly superior accommodation, should be the 
guiding principles, rather than cheapness. Still, in spite of the 
better entertainment, there would be in most cases a profit left 
after the five per cent. on the capital had been paid. The poor 
rate, or other local rate, should benefit by all such extra profit, not 

only in the-case of such places of meeting being established by 
` local authorities, but even when established by philanthropic 
action.’ : 

In conclusion, while giving due weight to the causes assigned 
on various sides to account for the large consumption of alcohol in 
our country, I yet maintain that the natural desire of man to mee 
his fellow, and the fact that this can only be done by the workin 
man in a public house or gin palace established solely for t 
rapid consumption of beer and spirits, are the chief causes ; ar 
that the true temedy is to put within the reach of the’pooré 
- classes a place of social meeting where good and simple food, ana 
drink, non-alcoholic as well as alcoholic, shall be sold to him, and 
where he will not be compelled to overstep the bounds of modera- 
tion any more than the rich man in his club. ` 

Though not essential to the scheme, it will yet be wise to urge 
upon the Treasury the advantage of greater freedom in the manu- 
facture of beer, so that the more enterprising of our brewers may 
be enabled to produce a more dextrinous and less alcoholic beve- 
rage than is now made,—to bréw a conversation beer, rather than 
a, highly stimulating one, for purposes of social meeting. The 
managers of such places should not only take care that the articles 
sold should be the best of their kind, but should also discourage 
the consumption of spirits even when good, so far as they can 
without improper interference with the liberty of the customer. 
This is not all: it wil] be well to encourage the presence of the 
whole family; an occasional evening in such cafés or clubs will 
relieve the dreary monotony of the dull and too often wretched 
home. Such meetings, joined to the necessity. that soon would be 
felt that all must be presentable in their dress and attentive to 
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their persons,. would go no small way to improve the lower 
portion of the working classes. Abroad, the fact that the working 
‘man must wash off the dust of the day’s toil before going to such 
places, is of itself no unimportant aid to his general improvement. 
There remains yet one more important use such places could be 
put to. At present in most cases the benefit clubs and trade so- 
cieties of the working classes hold their meetings in public houses 
. because they have no other choice, and because they are tempted 
by the apparent liberality of the publican. The members of such 
clubs are not only subject to the bad influences of the place, but 
must drink for the benefit of the landlord. Those who are best 
acquainted with the working classes, know well the serious evil 
that attends such meetings in public houses; the amount paid 
into the benefit society being too often but a trifle compared 
with that consumed in drink. The upper rooms in the café should 
therefore be devoted to such purposes, a charge being made for the 
accommodation, which could either. be made for an hour, or a 
month, or a year; and without the pernicious system of bene 
compelled to drink for the benefit of the house. 
' Thus, not by the intolerant propositions of the Alliance party, 
nor by the costly and, I fear, strife-causing means of Mr. Chamber- 
jain, but by the simple and safe influences of example to the 
‘working classes and to the publicans, we may hope in time to see 
our poorer classes as moderate in their drinking habits as their 
ellows in Germany and France when meeting together in the 
vening. Though we shall not make all sober, we can yet remove 
the cause of insobriety in so many—the compulsion to drink. Time 
nd better influences must be left to do the rest. 









CHARLES GRAHAM. 


THE CONTEST’ OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN ITALY. fie. Shades 


HE very natural interest felt by all Englishmen in the issues 

of the great war now raging on the banks of the Danube 
should not lead them to overlook the importance .of another 
conflict, which is now taking place on the banks of the. Tiber. 
The organs of public opinion in England have, for some time 
‘past, appeared too apt to concentrate their attention on certai 
eventualities more or less distant in the general relations betwee 
Church and State in Italy, to the comparative disregard of presen: 
occurrences of realmoment. No doubt the change which may b 
effected in the conditions of the Papacy by the decease of th 
present Pope and the personal character of his successor, is al 
matter of much concern for the common interests of Christendom; 
and it is equally a matter of curious speculation to forecast 
the probable tendencies of the next Conclave as foreshadowed 
in the habits and opinions of the present members of the 
Sacred College. But notwithstanding the great term of years 
towhich the life of the present Pontiff has already been prolonged, 
there is nothing improbable, when we take into account the 
marvellous longevity by which many members of the Mastai 
- Ferretti family have been marked, in the prospect of his living 
eight or ten years more; whilst the conjectures on the probable 
character of the next Conclave, based on the known characters of 
the present Cardinals may be rendered utterly worthléss by a 
variety of causes—by the different attitude which the same in- 
dividuals may unexpectedly assume when called upon to act in- 
an independent character, by the different relations in which the 
Sacred College may only a few years hence stand to the nation 
~ ang to other European Governments, and by the changes of political 









opinion which the events of even a few years may bring about 
in the. policy of those Governments themselves. The result 
of the next Conclave is, perhaps, too hastily assumed to be 
necessarily one that must greatly modify the present relations 
between the Catholic Church and all civil powers. It may, 
indeed, elevate to the Papal chair an ambitious dnd aggressive 
priest who will seek to revive in his own personal career 


the memories. of the Gregorys ‘and the Innocents. It may,. 


small as the,chances now seem of such an event taking place, 
furnish a successor to Pius IX. who shall attempt to give again 
to the world the spectacle of a reforming and liberal Papacy. 
But if we may judge from the data at present in our possession, 
it is more probable that when there shall sink into the grave 
a Pope so far enfeebled by age as to have become incapable 
of any vigorous personal initiative, he will be succeeded by 
another Pope as little likely to disturb by the force of his personal 


character and the energy of his individual action the calculations, 


and the strategy of the real rulers of the Church. It is far more 
important to keep steadily in mind that whether the occupant of, 


St. Peters chair be called Pius IX. or Pins X., a great war of. 


aggression by the Roman Catholic Church against all civil 
Governments has already been proclaimed, and is now actually 
carried on, and that one of the first campaigns is at this very 
oment marked by varying fortunes in the capital of Italy.. 
hat is now taking place in that country, what especially is 
king place in the city of Rome, has an importance for other lands 


uite as great as any that now attaches to the successes of. 


ussian or Turkish strategy. But its chief importance is of a 
delicate and subtle character, and it is to be found mainly in 
the delicate and subtle transformations of national thought and 
feelmg which mark here a state of political affairs eminently 

` transitional in its character. 

“Ttaly.in Transition” was the title of a. well-known and most 
instructive work published seventeen years ago, and which may 
be read with much profit at the present moment. The character 
of transition which the author then sought to depict in the year 
when Garibaldi invaded Naples, and Fanti and Cialdini tare 
Umbria and the Marches from the Pope, was chiefly of a territorial 
and political nature. The great social, moral, and religious conse- 
quences of the Italian Revolution were only dawning upon the 
national mind; with advancing day they are now seen in some- 
thing like their true outline and proportions. But it is still, and 
will long remain, an Italy in Transition with which native states- 

‘men have to deal, and of which foreign statesmen must calculate 
the forces. If this be true of all important questions, it has a 
quite exceptional degree of truth ‘in reference to all matters 
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relating to the religious condition of Italy. The transition is 
universal. ` Every day one has occasion to witnéss some manifesta- 
tion of it in the minds of the laity. Laymen past middle age, 
or advanced in years, seem often to feel a positive difficulty in 
realizing the fact that they are the same men who thirty years 
ago in the Sardinian States, seventeen years ago in Lombardy, 
Central Italy, and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies,‘eleven years 
ago in the Venetian provinces, and not even seven years ago in 
Rome and the patrimony of St. Peter, were liable at any moment 
to heavy penalties, to the choice between exile and imprisonment, 
` if they dared to express in public the opinions which are now 
the recognized and official creed of the Italian State. Legally, as 
regards all outward acts, these men are free ; but can it be matter 
of wonder if the iron of a lifelong servitude has eaten so deeply . 
into their minds and hearts that at every moment we recognize the 
traces of a mental bondage? Nevertheless the transition from- 
an anti-national and despotic past to a patriotic, free, and inde- 
pendent future, is steadily: going on amongst the Italian laity. 
Its progress is most observable amongst the peasantry, and for 
that progress the organization and discipline of the army are 
mainly to be thanked. The Italian officer has been the untir- 
ing, and thoughtful teacher of the Italian soldier, and in teaching 
the Italiam soldier he has been the best educator of the Italian 
people. From official data which will shortly be publishe 
by the Ministry of War, but of which the more important result 
-have already been made known to me, it appears that, sinc 
the year 1859, when the old Sardinian army began to receiv 
the conscripts from the first of the new provinces successivel 
annexed, not less than a million and a half of common soldiers 
have received in the Italian army the educational training imparted aes 
to them by the younger officers. It would be difficult to estimate 
’ too highly the effect of this process on the national mind. Raw, 
Sicilian and Neapolitan youths, whose entire stock of knowledge, 
until the day of their joining the army has consisted in thein 
acquaintance with strange provincial customs, or their traditionary 
belief in crass local superstitions, have found themselves four. 
times a week, during two hours each day for a period of three 
” years, in mental contact with a class of as highly educated and 
public-spirited men as Italy can boast of. The mere elementary 
work of teaching the young recruit to read and to write has been 
quite secondary to the contemporaneous work of eradicating the 
prejudices with which Kis mind was overgrown. And this educa- 
tional process has been marvellously aided by another, of all 
processes that best fitted to incarnate in the young soldiers mind 
the idea of Italian unity—his successive trapsference from Italian 
cits and provinces, speaking various idioms, and marked by 
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very different customs, but all agreeing in the recognition. of that 
common country, which, had the illiterate peasant remained in his 
“village, would never have been to him more than. a myth. The 

Neapolitan conscript who has been trained up in the faith of St. 

Januarius finds, when quartered in Padua, that St. Januarius is 

there regarded as a very insignificant saint when compared with 

St. Anthony, and on his removal to his Bologna barrack, learns that 

‘neither St. Januarius nor St. Anthony is held fit to be mentioned 
in the same breath with St. Petronius. What deductions he 
may draw from the comparison will depend partly on his natural 
intelligence, partly on the tone of conversation which he holds 
with his superior officers, partly on the character of the works in 
the perusal of which he exercises his new sense of intellectual. 
power. One thing is certain, the million and a half of Italian 
peasants who have passed, or are passing, through this course of 
~training, are a million and a half Italian minds in a most decided 
state of transition, and one cannot feel surprised at the undoubted 
fact that amongst this class are found many individuals who sub- 
ject to a searching criticism, and end by rejecting, the doctrines 
of the Romish Church, and who in consequence join the Waldensian 
or other anti-Papal Italian communions. 

If the Italian peasant is in a transition state, and if this fact is 
chiefly promoted by the experience of the peasant-soldier, a change , 
equally great is taking place in another class of the laity—and 
their name is legion. I mean those who were in direct contact 
with, and immediate subjection to, the power of the Church, 
vherever that power was indirectly dominant, and, of course, far 

ore where it was directly and wholly supreme—at the seat and 
sentre of the Papacy, in Rome itself. Here the process of mental 
emancipation is commonly ignored, and often stoutly denied, by 
he very persons who in their hearts rejoice at the blessings it has? 
conferred. The mental is the necessary though gradual and 
noiseless result of the civil and political liberation. In that 
memorable Syllabus of 1864, which formed the starting-point of a 
new and aggressive epoch in the history of the Church of Rome, 
the Papal State, as then governed by the clerical oligarchy, is 
virtually represented as the one true model for all civil societies, 
as that which, whilst approaching the nearest to perfection, exhi- 
bits in its grand outlines that relation between virtuous rulers and 
a happy people which all other countries should reverently and 
zealously endeavour to reproduce. Far different has been the 
actual experience of the dwellers in this happy valley, for most of 
whom escape was made almost as difficult as for the heroes of 
Johnson’s tale! The spiritual control which the State claims to 
exercise over all the forms of domestic and social life did not suggest 
the idea of an easy yoke or a light burden. It was, in truth, a 
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monstrous aggregate of tyrannies, covering the whole land with 
one enormous network of espionage, and rendered only tolerable 
by a mitigation tenfold worse than the evil itself,—a deadening of 
the human conscience so complete and general that the worst 
features of the administration were not perceived in their full 
extent or felt in their real horror. The most popular of Roman 
satirists of the present century, Belli, has condensed in one of his 
sonnets the feelings with which the Papal’ Government was’ 
regarded by every Roman citizen not utterly destitute of intelli- 
gence and self-respect. He represents the brow-beating and 
bullying practised on all around him by one of the lowest menials 
of the Vatican; and how, by the simple announcement that he 
is such, his victims are cowed and scared as effectually as the poor 
plebeians in Macaulay’s lay, when the client Marcus declares that 
he serves Appius Claudius. Rome contains within its walls many 
miracle-working relics, but neither in cloister nor basilica can it 
show a treasure so truly associated with beneficent effects as the 
least splinter of the cannon-balls employed by General Cadornaon , 
the 20th September, 1870, to batter in the wall at the Porta Pia. | 
Twenty years of previous negotiations between France and the 
Vatican, Sardinia and the Vatican, and not unfrequently England. 
and the Vatican, had not procured the removal of one abuse, the 
introduction of one reform, in the dominions subject to the Pope. 
General Cadorna’s cannon-balls brought with them representative 
institutions, trial by jury, equality -before the law, free discussion 
on every subject. affecting man’s state here or hereafter, the 
sweeping away of the system which had made the father a spy 
on the son, the wife a spy on the husband, the servant a spy on 
the master, the confessor a spy on the penitent. But the cannon 
balls of General: Cadorna demolished in great part, if not altc 
gether, something more. They demolished the long-establishe¢ 
prestige of the so-called theocratic Government, against whicl" 
they were levelled. One must have lived in Rome before aní 
after September, 1870, and had the opportunity of comparing th 
tone of scornful incredulity with which the mere notion of ə 
Italian occupation was scouted in the higher clerical circles wita~ 
the mingled astonishment and terror that came over the same 
circles when the event actually occurred, to realize the true 
character of that transition state into which even the most devoted 
partisans of the Papacy felt themselves gradually drawn. The 
mere force of circumstances imparted with each successive day a 
less pro-Papal character $o Roman society. There exists a vast 
amount of misapprehension in foreign countries, which it is the 
object of the Ultramontane organs to uphold, on the character and 
strength of the Papal tendencies in the population of Rome. No. 
doul a large proportion of the higher clerical aristocracy hated 
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and still continue to hate a change by which they have been 
deprived at once of political power and the prospect of great 
pecuniary gain. But the relatives of these very persons amongst 
the Roman laity, and, in not a few cases, even the higher clerical 
dignitaries themselves, have become suddenly so much enriched 
by the augmented value of all real property in Rome and its 
neighbourhood, that their aversion to the constitutional Govern- 
ment of italy is not without its tempering influences. Men do 
not hate violently, very violently, revolutions which have had the 
immediate effect of trebling théir income. Then the attachment 
of the higher Roman nobility, and, indeed, of all classes sharing 
their feelings, to the Papacy, has in a great measure a merely 
personal character. It is not an,attachment to the institution but 
to the person of the reigning Pontiff. It would indeed be strange. 
if during a.Pontificate that has now extended over the long term 
of thirty-one years a Pope who at the commencement of his reign 
entered on a liberal path, who was compelled to leave that path 
rather by the inexorable laws of his office than by his own incli- 
nations, who has been singularly kind and affable to all with whom 
he came in contact, who has been eminently free from that vice 
of. nepotism by which so. many of his predecessors were stained, 
and who, whilst. never availing himself of his countless oppor- 
tunities to enrich himself or his family, has lavished countless 
benefits on those around him, and in many cases been the chief 
creator of their fortunes,—it would indeed be strange if such 
prince had not fostered in the minds of the many recipients of 
is bounty and the many objects of his kindness, feelings of grati- 
ude and goodwill. But those feelings, I repeat, cluster solely 
round the person of the Pope. The individuals in whom they are 
trongest are day by day dying off. One after another the great 
oman princes personally attached to Pius IX. descend into the 
mb. A Massimo has been followed by an Orsini; an Orsini has 
en followed by a Doria; not many weeks ago there occurred 
e death of Prince Ruspoli; and the head of the house of Chigi 
has now shared the common lot. The sons of these great Roman 
princes will certainly not exhibit the attachment to the Papal 
cause by which their fathers, including the least Papal of the 
number, Prince Doria, were marked. They will divide their 
allegiance between the Vatican and the Quirinal. It may safely 
be predicted that on the death of Pius IX. their allegiance will be 
transferred to the Quirinal completely. Prince Torlonia is beyond 
all question the most prominent financial representative of the old 
Papal system. And Prince Torlonia has audiences of King Victor 
Emmanuel, entertains the Ministers of King Victor Emmanuel 
at the inauguration of his great agricultural works, and receives. 
from the King of Italy the gold medal struck by royal command 
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in commemoration of the same. No member of this class, by the 
most vigorous aid of self-deception, can hide from himself the fact 
that the Rome which he is now free at any moment to quit for 
London or New York, where he can defend his legal rights in an 
open court against rival interests however powerful, where every 
phase of public life is the daily subject of free discussion, is sepa-* 
rated by a change of opinion far greater than any mere lapse of 
years from the Rome in which the Vatican Council met during. 
the first six months of. 1870, and, in which, until ‘the 20th of 
September of that year, every expression of opinion unwelcome to 
the ruling powers was kept down by the rifles of the Papal 
Zouaves. : a> 
Even the Sacred College itself, in one of its two antagonistic 
currents, and precisely from the antagonistic nature.of the two 
currents, is daily affording a marked illustration of this transition 
state. The character of nearly all the recent nominations has 
been strongly Ultramontane, and this Ultramontanism it is sought 
to extend and strengthen by increasing the proportion of foreign , 
cardinals. With each successive appointment of a foreign cardinal, 
the Italian element in the Sacred College has by a sufficiently 
natural reaction gained in strength and intensity what it.hås lost 
in numbers. That strength and intensity have been clearly enough 
revealed in the filling up of the vacant -posts in the several con- 
gregations or separate ministries of the Curia, and make themselves 
quite as strongly felt whenever it is necessary to accredit to 
foreign Governments a Papal nuncio. Tf this transition character 
in. the. civil and social, in the mental and moral condition of th 
former subjects of the Papacy in the city of- Rome itself, is dis 
cemible by every calm and impartial observer, the transitio 
character of the: governing body of the Church and of the grea 
mass of the Catholic hierarchy is not less decided, though perhap. 
from the different sphere of its action it may not in the sam 
degree startle and rivet the same observers mind. How t 
Papacy, from an attitude comparatively friendly and pacific, shou 
have passed of late years into one so openly hostile and belligerent 
towards all civil Governments, is only intelligible when we examine La 
mugh more attentively than it is the fashion to do the successit - 
' relations between Church. and State in Italy. Nothing at th? 
moment in the various phases of Italian politics and parties if? -~ ' 
more instructive than the process of continual and universall 
change, in a reactionary sense, in all branches of the Catholic hier- 
archy in Italy. Its hundyed and seventy-six bishops, four thousand } 
canons, ninety-six thousand priests, and forty thousand monks and + 
nuns may not all obey withthe same rigorous discipline the word of | `- 
command issuing from the Vatican, but a very large proportion of the \ f 
body act in the same direction with a consistency and unity which it \ 
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would be vain to look for in any merely political party within the 
bounds of the Italian Peninsula. They have facilities for action 
such as no merely political party possesses. The object of the law 
which was recently submitted by the present Italian Ministry to 
_ Parliament, and which, after passing through the Chamber of 
- Deputies, has been rejected in the Senate, was justified on the 
ground that in the interest of the State such facilities must be , 
curtailed. They did not exist in the old Sardinian legislation. 
They were not to be found in the Leopoldine and Josephine laws, 
by which the relations of Church and State were regulated in the 
Tuscan and Lombard provinces. The policy of Tanucci had care- 
fully removed them from the legislation of Naples. The Republic 
of Venice, true to the traditions of its great jurist, Paolo Sarpi, 
had excluded them with a vigilant jealousy from the body of 
its laws. Nor will such facilities be found in the new penal code 
which has already received the sanction of the Italian Senate, and 
which, so far as regards this branch of penal legislation, is equally 
certain to meet with the sanction of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Why, then, it may naturally be asked, should the discussion and 
rejection of a temporary law which, after all, only seeks to re- 
establish provisions which a few years ago existed, and which 
in a few months, perhaps even weeks, are certain to become again 
the general law of the land,—why, it may well be asked, should 
this discussion and rejection have given rise to so much excite- 
ment, and be regarded in many quarters almost as a tuining-point 
in the relations between Church and State in Italy? If the 
existence of such facilities was necessary for the independence of 
he Catholic Church, and is so regarded by foreign States, how 
omes it that no voice of protest ever proceeded from those foreign 
tates during the long term of years when the facilities were 
ot accorded? Why was no warning voice heard from foreign 
overnments when the Senate discussed and approved, as a ` 
rominent feature of the entire penal legislation, the provisions 
hich it has now discussed and condemned when presented as a 
special measure? The true answer to these questions will only. 
be found when we look a little below the surface of the political 
stream and detect the undercurrents of party action.. 
- In the Parliamentary session of 1875, the relations between 
Church and State occupied in a quite exceptional degree the 
attention of the Italian Chamber of Deputies. The Minghetti 
Ministry was charged with exhibiting a timid, not to say servile 
bearing towards the Vatican. It was charged with yielding to 
Ultramontane influences in its bearing towards the episcopal 
body, in the character of educational appointments, in the lenity 
which it observed towards seditious priests. In a word, it was 
accused of “ Vaticafiism,” and in debate after debate the authority 
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of Mr. Gladstone, was invoked to point the moral and adorn the . 
tale of Minghettian reaction. So frequently did this occur,.that 
the Parliament was’ sometimes satirically nicknamed -the Glad- 
stone Parliament. Nor did these charges proceed chiefly ftom’ the 
members of the Left. The Marquis Anselmo Guerrieri Gonzaga, 
Commendatore Villari, Commendatore Tommasi Crudeli, were. — 
amongst the foremost censors. of the Ministry, and all three 
belonged to the ministerial ranks. The first of these ‘three 
eminent politicians spoke with undisguised ‘severity of. the course 
taken by the Cabinet when dealing with the popular movements 
in the Mantuan. and some portions of the Neapolitan provinces, 
which in these districts. had assumed the form of, attempts to 
wrest from the episcopal body the nomination of the parish priests, 
and to revive the ancient’Christidn right of nomination by the 
parishioners. ., The motion originated, however, in the ranks of the 
Left, and ‘fourid.in those ranks a very learned and eloquent 
exponent of’ ,anti-Papal views, the’ distinguished Neapolitan 
lawyer, .Pasquale-Stanislao Mancini. It was therefore not un- 
natural that with -the formation of.a Left Ministry, and with the 
presence in that Ministry of Pasquale Stanislao Mancini as Minister 
of Grace and Justice, a moré decided anti-Papal attitude should 
have been arinounced as part of the ministerial programme.’ But 
on the actual point, whether the ancient provisions , guaranteeing 
the State against the aggressions of the Church should be recalled ; 
into life; the Minghetti Cabinet, whatever its general ‘tendencies, 
Papal or anti-Papal, had, at least in the matter of penal legislation: 
‘shown its resolation tokeep a tight hold upon the Church. A grea 
Piedmontese lawyer, the friend and, on many critical occasion 
the trusted confidant of Count Cavour, Senator Vigliani, who ha 
most honourably filled the office of Minister of Grace and Justic 
in the Minghetti Cabinet, and who now discharges the function! 
of President of the Supreme Court. of Cassation, had taken good 
care to provide ample guarantees. in the new penal code agains 
thé abuse of the priestly office to the detriment of the State 
“When the guarantees adopted on. his recommendation in the 
Senate should likewise have received the sanction of the Chamber % 
of Deputies, the State would have reoccupied—and nothing more 
—the defensive positions which, in the old legislation of the sepad 
rate Italian States, it held against any aggression on the part « 
the Vatican. But this was not enough for the present Minist i 
least of all. for that’ member of ‘the Ministry, Mancini, on whọ" 
the task of dealing with legal and ecclesiastical affairs chiẹ 
~devolved.. A good opportunity appeared to present itself 
making party capital, by passing from the general and m. 
defensive bearing of his predecessor to an immediate, special, |. 
aggressive attitude towards the Vatican. Accordingly there was 
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introduced into Parliament the special and temporary law, by 
which priests who should abuse their spiritual functions to the 
damage of the State, or the public outraging of its’ institutions, 
should become liable to various degrees of fines and terms of 
imprisonment. l 
No step ‘could possibly have been more welcome to the 
Vatican. The Roman Curia believed that it had at Jast found a 
grievance which would beat exportation. It had hoped that 
foreign Catholic’ States would. have prevented the suppression of 
the religious orders: the hope was cruelly disappointed. It had 
hoped that -the forced conscription of students for the Church 
would have prevented angry protests from the same Catholic 
powers: and these powers had not uttered a single syllable of 
sympathy or consolation. Might not the attempt to awaken the 
indignation of the faithful by the exhibition of this new grievance 
prove more successful than the previous efforts? Could anything 
be more monstrous than the proposal to punish the minister of 
religion: for the conscientious discharge of his religious duties? 
Where, henceforth, would be the freedom of the pulpit? Where, 
henceforth, would be the freedom of the confessional? Was the 
priest, when called on to administer the last sacraments to the 
dying ‘man, to be watched by gendarmes, and have his words 
taken down by notaries public, as a safeguard of the rights of 
the inviolable, infallible State? This is nothing more than an 
avetage sample of the tone in which all the Ultramontane journals, 
“rom the Alps to Syracuse, have been during the last three months 
liscussing ‘the provisions of the law. - All this was intended for 
xportation, and of course for exportation chiefly to France. The 
rench bishops were expected, invited, instructed to make them- 
selves the organs of this great pro-Papal demonstration in their 
relations with Marshal Macmahon’s government. Kindred. in- 
structions were transmitted to-the faithful in other countries. It 
seems probable that, as happens with the most popular of French 
and -Spanish wines, the instructions were variously branded,,. 
according to the tastes and palates of the populations for which 
they were designed. If Cardinal Cullen’s language reflects with 
any fidelity the-instructions addressed to his Eminence, the com- 
munication must be regarded as a touching tribute to the vigour 
of the Hibernian imagination. The Bollandists in their great 
collection of the Lives of the Saints thought it prudent to put 
forward a special reservation on the character of their hagiology. 
` They felt it their duty to declare that they could not guarantee 
the miracles of the Irish saints. The reader of Cardinal Cullen’s 
addresses, on confronting the statement that the Italian Govern- 
-ment intends to deal with the present or any other Pontiff’ after 
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the fashion practised by Napoleon I. to his predecessor, wilt 
perhaps feel the necessity of weighing the language of his 
Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin at least as 
carefully as the miracles of the Irish saints were weighed 
by the Bollandists. The Mancini law passed the Chamber 
of Deputies by a large majority. It is not perhaps unfair or 
uncharitable to assume that amongst the members who there 
voted in its support, not a few were actuated quite as much by 
the desire to stand well with democratic constituencies as by a 
hearty approval founded on a careful examination of the measure. 
Strange to say, the principal speakers against the law were found 
amongst the ministerial supporters themselves, just as two years 
before, the chief assailants of Signor Minghetti’s ecclesiastical _ 
policy had been found amongst the oldest and most consistent 
members of his party. The true facts are well worthy to be 
noted, as illustrating the altogether transitional state of public 
opinion in Italy on these questions. The law as passed in the 
Chamber of Deputies had then to meet with the approval of the 
Senate. And itis neither unfair nor uncharitable to affirm that, 
even before its provisions were made known to that body, a large ` 
proportion of the membeis of the Italian Upper House had almost 
‘made up their minds to reject it, for reasons which had not the 
“most remote connection with any possible phase of Church and 
State legislation. In plain words the senators believed that they 
had been treated with disrespect by the present Depretis Cabine 
in the discussions of last year on the question of free ports; the 
were resolved that the disrespect then shown should be resente 
on the first opportunity; and the first favourable opportunity t 
happened to occur was the Mancini law on the abuses of the cler 
Of course, not the faintest trace of this sore feeling was to 
found in any speech delivered in the Senate. But in the libre 
and reading-room of the Senate House, and in the familiar talt 
the members beyond the walls of the Senate House, one hed , 
repeated, with suggestive frequency, the threat, “Now we w, 
pay the Government off, for its way of treating us on the que 
tion of the free ports.” | 
It would surely be a mistake to consider the adverse vote £ 
which the discussion in the Senate, entered upon with such fee / 
ings, was at length closed, as an important indication of politics 
‘tendencies in any direction whatsoever. The discussion furnished ; 
occasion for atleast four remarkable discourses—that in which the | 
Minister Mancini defended the policy of the Government, an b y 
those in which it wag assailed by Senators Buon Compagni, J 
Cadorna, and Lampertico. The most eminent, at least if we, 
regard. profound constitutional knowledge and varied literary 
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attainments of every iad was undoubtedly Senator Buon 
Compagni, who opposed the law on the ground that it possessed 
an arbitrary and exceptional character, that it was a direct devia- 
tion from the policy of Count Cavour, and that it ran counter to 
the provisions of the law on the Papal guarantees, by which full 
liberty was secured not only to the Pope but to all members of 
the Catholic clergy in the exercise of their purely spiritual 
. functions. Some of these objections call for a word of comment. 
The Senate was evidently quite right in its condemnation of the 
measure as exceptional. In condemning it as arbitrary it not 
only condemned the former legislation of the different Italian 
States, but the new penal legislation of the kingdom to which, in 
its legislative character, it had given a sanction. Any deductions 
from the policy of Count Cavour ought, in common: fairness, to be 
modified by the recollection of the fact that Count Cavour died 
in the June of 1861, and that the Roman Curia opened’ its 
new batteries against all civil Governments at the close of 1864. 
o How far the law was a violation of that establishing the Papal 
guarantees, is a question which from different points of view may 
be differently answered, but from the point of view which it must 
be presumed presented itself to the Italian Senate, which ‘swept 
away all the civil tights possessed by the monastic orders in 
connection with the Papacy, it certainly was no violation at all. 
But the real importance of the vote lies in the political and party 
results to which it has given rise. At an early stage of the dis- 
ussion in the Senate, it became evident that many members of 
e Opposition, though at first disapproving of the course pursued 
y the Ministry in bringing forward such a measure, were of 
inion that its absolute rejection by the Senate would be an 
nwise and impolitic concession to the Vatican, the various 
rgans of which in the European press were seeking to make 
is question the pretext for a genéral crusade against Italy. 
` Foremost amongst the statesmen who held this view, was the 
acknowledged head of the Opposition and Chairman of the 
Central Constitutional Club of Rome, the ex-minister Quintino 
Sella. The Opinione, which on this matter was understood to 
reflect Signor Sella’s opinions, had -strongly urged upon the 
Senate the expediency of voting the measure. ©“ At the private 
meetings of the Central Constitutional Club, Signor Sella had 
clearly expressed his views to the same effect. When, therefore, the 
Senate threw out the bill by a majority of thirteen, and it became 
known that, amongst the senators who vojed in the majority were 
several eminent members of the Central Constitutional Club, Signor 
Sella at once tendered his resignation as president. He has not 
indeed resigned his post as the recognized chief of the Oppose 
VOL. XXX, . H 
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tion, but it is only too probable that the same differences between 
him and other members of his party which led him to withdraw 
from the one post, may cause him to resign the other. 

And in this last fact:-may be found another and not the least 
striking illustration of the general state of transition to which I 
have referred. The Commendatore Buon Compagni, and the other 
members of the old Cavour party sharing his views, believe that 
it is still possible to effect a reconciliation between the Church 
and the State, and that, in any case, every effort should be made to 
treat delicately and tenderly what the Catholic Church is pleased 
to call its liberty. The Commendatore Quintino Sella, the 
recognized head of the old Cavour party, has broken off all con- 
nection with the Central Constitutional Club, because he holds 
it to be the first duty of a patriotic Italian statesman to pre- 
sent a bold front towards Rome, and because he holds that 
what, in the language of the Vatican, is termed the liberty 
of the Church can only be regarded by thoughtful and ob- 
servant men as a continuous aggression on the liberties of the 
State. The question raised on these issues in the Central Consti- 
tutional Club of Rome has become more than ever the subject of 
keen discussion in every Italian journal, and, in truth, in every 
social circle throughout the peninsula. Meanwhile, within the 
ranks of the Church itself the transition is becoming more rapidly 
effected from the comparatively pacific and tranquil character of 
forty years back to one of openly aggressive Ultramontanism 
`. Once a fortnight the Civilta Cattolica strikes the key-note of a 
air, which is repeated with endless variations in all the cleric 
journals of the kingdom. The Central Catholic Club of Ro 
gives, at the same time, its tone to all the provincial Cathol 
clubs with which it is in connection. This is a campaign in whi 
the interests of other countries, as well as of Italy, are at stak 
and even Englishmen, though they may no longer repeat with equs’ 
conviction the words addressed by Cromwell to one of his Parli” 
ments, “Rome is our matter,” may still hold it to bev a matter nc 
unworthy their regard. 
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The importance of the subject has certainly not been lessenec 
by “the startling events of which, as the telegraph informs Us} 
Versailles and Paris have, during the last eight-and-forty hours, ‘ 
been the scenes. The abrupt dismissal by Marshal Macmahon 
of M. Jules Simon and his colleagues only a few days after 
the open declaration ky the head of the late French Cabinet 
of his intention to keep on friendly terms with’ Italy, and to 
resist all attempts at Ultramontane aggression, has, probably, 
been considered in all other European capitals, as it certainly 
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is considered in the capital of Italy, to betoken an ominous 
tendency in the politics of the French President to become more 
closely associated with Ultramontane aims and ends. In the 
causes which may have combined to bring about this result it 
is perhaps not quite chimerical to assume that, in the specula- 
tions of the French allies of the Vatican, their interests, already 
favoured by the partial retirement from office of Prince Bismarck, 
and promoted by what they might believe a friendly demonstra- 
tion of the Italian Senate, were yet further strengthened by 
the defeat of Mr. Gladstone in the English House of Commons. 


JAMES MoNTGOMERY STUART. 
Rose, May, 1877. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM. 


Dulcis amor patrix, verum laudatur et ille 
Sermo vetus, patria est fortibus omne solum." — 
CATO MINOR. 











MONGST the many objections alleged.in the present day 
; against the moral completeness of Christianity as an ethical 
-code, that which is perhaps most frequently urged is that it gives 
no encouragement to the virtue of Patriotism, and that it is not 
only strictly incompatible therewith in theory, but has in fact 
‘usually tended to. its depreciation, if not to its spandonma in 
` practice. 
There is an element of truth in the ‘igiohaant though ve 
much smaller than its advocates suppose, so that it is desirable 
inquire into the details of the subject, under the followi: 
heads :— 
1. What circumstances in the origin and first growth of Ch 
“tianity were likely to influence the mind of the Church on 
matter ? 
2. How far is Patriotism really a virtue? 
3. What is the historical evidence as to. the relations of on 
tianity and Patriotism ? 
_. 4. What has given rise to the impression, so far as it has a ba 
of ruth, of antagonism between them? 
Now, as regards the initial question, it is to be remembered tha): 
. patriotism, as a living sentiment, was found in only one corner o 
the Roman Empire at the time when Christianity began to make 
itself felt as a social power. The all-embracing tyranny of the 
conquering race had cmshed out the spirit of local independence 
everywhere that the legionaries could march, and from the time of \, 
the Social War it had gradually become the fixed policy of the \ 
central power to substitute the idea of Roman citizenship, full or \ 
pastial, for that of national life. This policy reached its climax 
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under the Emperor Bassianus, by whom the freedom of Rome was ` 
conferred on every municipality within the State. The centralizing. 
tendency of the Government further impeded the growth of local 
feeling, and though in the frequent struggles for thé purple we 
find particular regions and provinces tending to split off under 
‘their favourite claimants into independent empires, as in the cases 
of Carausius and Allectus in this country, yet if patriotism played 
any part at all in these civil wars, it was a wholly subordinate one. 
And when, later on, the empire broke up under the irruption of 
the Teutonic and allied races, the new invaders had, of course, no 
habits of attachment to the soil where they settled down as occu- 
pants, nor any hereditary associations with it. Their patriotism, 
if the word may be used in .such a collocation, was purely tribal, 
and it was to the Gothic, the Vandal, or the Burgundian king, not 
to the territorial ruler of such a portion of Italy, Gaul, or Spain, that 
the warriors of his race gave their allegiance. In a word, Rome 
had killed patriotism, and the barbarians had not generated it at 
the time when the tendencies of the Christian Church had not been 
merely developed, butformulated. The sentiment was not there to 
work on or be guided, and it will hardly be contended that it was 
in any sense the duty of Christian teachers to endeavour its 
revival. A very weighty reason most naturally operated the other 
way. The one exception to the general decay of patriotic feeling 
nder the empire .was the Jewish nation, and it cannot be said 
at patriotism, as interpreted either by the Pharisees of the 
nhedrim in Pilate’s days, by John of Giscala under Titus, or by 
jar-Cochab in Hadrian’s reign, was at all likely to win admiring 
nverts from outsiders. In fact, until Christianity rose against 
narrow spirit of Hebrew nationality, and threw open the doors 
the Church to all the Gentile world, it was practically a mere 
t or school of opinion within Judaism, and could no more have 
ected the Aryan races than the Essenes did. From the moment 
en Paul of Tarsus laid down the broad principle that in Chris- 
tianity “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free,” he proclaimed a 
more comprehensive citizenship than that of the Roman Empire 
itself (which, even within its own borders, included multitude, of 
unenfranchised peregrini and servi), one, in truth, co-extensive with 
all Humanity, an idea even less compatible with patriotism, as popu- 
larly understood, than the unifying process which the Mistress. of 
the World applied to her subjects. On the other hand, those 
Gentile converts who had left the narrow limits of Judaism behind, 
were themselves excluded from political life for nearly three centu- 
ries, owing to the manner in which the State religion permeated 
official acts, as completely as Protestants were unenfranchised in 
the Fentatioal States till the Temporal Power fell; and, therefqe, 
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could not learn by experience the virtues of acknowledged citizen- 
ship in a secular dominion. f 

It would seem, then, that as we feel here in England a certain 
tendency to contempt for that local attachment and sympathy 
which cannot pass beyond the limits of a single village or parish, 
and do not begin to treat it with any respect till it is at least conter- 
minous with a shire or county, nor to look on it as a virtue till it 
embraces the whole nation, deeper thought would lead us to 
recognize in the enthusiasm of humanity at least as much nobler 
a sentiment than the patriotism of nationality, as this in its turn is - 
nobler than the mere politique du clocher. And so far as Chris- 
tianity holds out the higher ideal, as it must wherever the Pauline 
principle has. been fully acknowledged, this. loftier conception 
supplants, in the finest minds, the inferior and localized one. This 
is, one would apprehend, a merit, not a fault, in Christian ethics. 
Why it has assumed the semblance of a fault will be considered a 
little later.’ At present a prior question needs to be discussed. 

Is Patriotism, as popularly understood and acted on, a virtue at 
all? The historian and moralist can hardly give any reply save No. 
Indeed, the chief reason for hesitating at all upon the subject, 
when fairly considered, proves to be the glamour which-the intel- 
lectual brilliancy of Greece, or rather of Athens, and the political 
might of Rome, cast upon the imagination, enveloping ina golden 
haze ideas and actions which will not bear the daylight of pur 
morality or of social philosophy. It is difficult to estimate no 
the hurtful influence which the narrow civic patriotism of t 
ancient Greek commonwealths, constantly finding vent in wars q 
one petty state against another, must have exerted on the Hellen 
race, and the quantity of sheer suffering which it must have 
casioned; though we may get some insight into the matter 
noting the mental barrenness of Sparta, and the evils of 
hyper-military organization. But even in the case of Athe! 
itself, should,we succeed in forgetting that it was no true comme 
wealth, but a civic oligarchy resting on a far larger population R i 
- slaves and serfs: as a basis, -an -impartial investigation of fact P 
compels acknowledgment that zeal for the aggrandisement of thé of 
City of the Violet. Crown proved incompatible with the discharge x0 
of higher duties towards the allied and dependent States, not tok 4 
say of the race in general, in respect of its struggle against the \go 
great Asiatic power. It is only necessary to refer to the misap- X 
propriation of revenues intended for'national defence to the g 
adornment of Athens with buildings having no federal character, Xo 
in order to recognize. the justice of the sentence by which her 
headship over Greece was lost, and to.understand something of the 
truth. Nor is Athens alone to blame for this spirit. Four of the 
very noblest names in the records of patrioti¢m that all the rest of 
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Greece can produce, Epaminondas, Cleomenes UL, Aratus, and 
Philopoemen, all fail when tested by any other standard than that 
of local civism, despite the political combinations which made the 
careers of the three latter more nearly approach the ideal of 
modern statesmanship than do those of any other amongst the 
eminent publicists of Greece. Yet each and all of them sacrificed 
that federalism which was their professed aim to schemes of 
local aggrandisement and vengeance, whose accomplishment in 
every instance not only deféated their national efforts, but has 
indelibly tarnished their memories. As for Rome, it is only Pro- 
fessor F. W. Newman who has in these latter days spoken as it 
deserves of her treacherous, bloodthirsty, and tyrannous policy 
towards every foreign or allied State or tribe which seemed to so 
much as wish for the shadow of independence—a policy un- 
changed during the space of more than fifteen hundred years 
lying between the execution of the Samnite Pontius and the 
poisoning of Athandric the Goth..The story of Boadicea is 
familiar enough to us here in England, thanks to Cowper's verses, 
but only a few scholars realize how far from exceptional it was, or 
how typical the spirit which found vent in the famous words 
Delenda ést Carthago was of Roman patriotism, even in its best days 
and amongst its noblest examples. And consequently, when a 
chool of teachers in the present day contrasts the passionate 
oyalty to the State of a Roman of the Republic with the much 
eaker sense of civil obligations current in the ordinary European 
ate of modern times, one is tempted.to doubt whether their 
holarship be equal to their enthusiasm, or whether they really 
ow what Roman patriotism practically meant to the unfortunate 
mnites, Latins, Gauls, Cantabrians; Britons, Syrians, or Maurita- 
ns, who happened to come into collision with that side of it 
ich regarded.the extension of the imperium Romanum. 
So very many of the popular commonplaces on patriotism are 
ue to the influence of classical literature, that careful investiga- 
tion of the actual working of that spirit in ancient times cannot 
fail seriously to modify opinions which have no more philosophical 
basis, especially as the travesty of Greek and Roman virtue exhi- 
bited during the mock classicism of the Terror cast doubts on the 
genuineness of eventhe original article, which doubts have survived 
to the present day. The newest reproduction of the old Greek 
spirit which later times have seen, is the history of the Italian 
Commonwealths, from the beginning of the Lombard League till 
the final disappearance of municipal libertytin the seventeenth cen- 
tury, andthe lessons thatitreads to all who arenot content to accept 
art instead of freedom, peace, morality, and other social benefits, is 
fraught with warnings as deep as Thebes or Sparta can yield. , 
The Napoleonic war of aggression and conquest at the beginning 
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of this century, and the current Russian method of annexing fresk 
Asiatic provinces to an already unwieldy empire, which needs 
internal development in population and resources far more than 
extension of territory, serve in like manner to reproduce with 
sufficient likeness for instruction the principles of Roman advance. 
And here, too, French or Muscovite patriotism, seen close at hand, - 
does not seem to be so much for the advantage of mankind in 
general, or of any portion of mankind belonging to, other races, as 
to compel admiration. Nor can England be acquitted altogether 
in seeing how patriotism, so-called, has affected her dealings with 
foreign or dependent States. The Hundred Years’ War with 
France in medieval times; the manner of ruling Ireland and the 
American provinces in a far later era; the principles on which the 
New Zealanders and the Tasmanians have been dealt with only the 
other day in the interest of British colonists, will none of them bear 
examination, even if the wholly.exceptional circumstances under 
which our Indian Empire has grown up and is maintained take it 
-out of the category of blame. Patriotism; then, in one very widely 
accepted and popular view of it, which meets us alike in the oldest 
monuments of Egyptian and Assyrian conquerors in the hoary 
age of history, and in the editorial articles of modern newspapers, 
means, or at any rate involves, the deliberate sacrifice of the rights 
of other nations and countries to the glory of the one which claims, 
to be patriotic, and which denounces as criminal rebellion, an 
chastises with fire and sword, that other patriotism which objec 
to be suppressed. . That such a temper is entirely alien from tl 
© Christian ideas of brotherhood and justice, is doubtless true enoug 
but the reproach of hostile critics ought rather to be that Chris 
anity has opposed such few and feeble barriers to conquest a 
aggressive wars, than that it has in any degree weakened t 
patriotism which is made their apology. If it could be sho 
that Christianity had in fact materially diminished the frequen 
the area, and the fierceness of such wars, it would very con~ 
siderably increase its claims on the allegiance.of mankind. The 
` consideration of the manner in which Christian belief of one kind or 
another has practically affected that patriotism of defence just 
mentioned, must be postponed to the inquiry into some other 
aspects of the sentiment. For it will be naturally and reasonably 
alleged by those who bring the charge of anti-patriotism’' against 
, Christianity, that they do not in the least.mean the lust of con- 
quest and military glory, when they speak of the virtue they desire 
to see more widely and intelligently practised. They will urge that. 
internal development and progress, and the steady achievement 
of wholesome reforms, constitute the truest aim of patriotism, and. 
that the patriot whom they hold up for imitation, is he who 
habitually postpones his private interests tò the welfare of the 
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Commonwealth, especially in that active embodiment of it which 
we are content to call, somewhat vaguely, the State. 

Tt will be found, however, even under these restricted conditions, 
that appetite for conquest and a selfish desire to get advantages 
over neighbours are by no means absent, nay, that they form the 
most attractive part of the programme of patriotism for the 
majority of so-called patriots. It could hardly be otherwise, as 
must be seen when once thé student of ethnology and of political 
science has mastered the facts which lie at the root of every birth 
ofa people.. There is not any instance known to history of a true 
nation (not even the Hebrews) having grown up in patriarchal 
fashion from the mere natural reproductiveness of a single family 
or tribe; far less of one which has-been gradually and peacefully 
welded together by the voluntary confederation of all its original 
elements, without intrusion upon any separate. rights during the 
process. In évery case, the larger society has been constituted by 
the more or less violent absorption of smaller or weaker ones, with 
butlittle regard to their reluctance to mergetheir separate existence 
in a more powerful and numerous body ; a rule which has held good 
from the first dawn of history down to such recent events as the 
war of the Sonderbund, the American civil conflict, and the 
struggle, scarcely eleven years ago, between Austria and Prussia 
or the headship of Germany. Nor can a nation be held together, 
fter it has once been fully developed, without the suppression of 
multitude of separate rights whose exercise might prove in any 
ay inconvenient to the hody politic,—a familiar example of which 
; afforded in this country by the post-office monopoly, whereby 
e carriage of letters is forbidden to ordinary carriers, and indeed 

the general public. It is not to be expected; consequently, 
at patriotic feeling, which is the ordinary corporate sentiment 
sed to a higher degree, will at any time be.tender of rights 
ich it may think likely to conflict with the interests of its State: 
nd till the altruistic proposition is mastered by politicians, that 
the welfare of each is best promoted by the welfare of all, selfish 
considerations, which are really hurtful by reaction, are almost 
. certain to prevail in legislation. So far as commerce is concerned,’ ` 
this corporate selfishness displays itself most frequently in pro- 
tective tariffs, which are not merely enacted by a country against 
all foreign competition, as in the United’ States, but actually by 
one colony of the same nation against other conterminous colonies, 
as Australia proves. No political economist can doubt: for a 
moment the injury which erring patriotian of this kind works to 
the very persons whom it is intended to benefit; and indeed, the 
present collapse of industry throughout the United States, which 
has left two millions of artisans ‘unemployed, is almost exclusively 
due to the unnatur fal stimulus given to the mining and iyon 
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trades by high protective duties, thereby bringing very many more 
hands into them than a normal state of the market requires, and 
of course, turning them adrift on the first reaction. Itis plain that 
the Christian teacher and the political economist are here at one, 
and that the notion that a foreign country, or an adjacent colony, is 
not a trade rival to be repelled or outwitted, but a potential member 
of exactly the same fellowship, whose free admission to trafiic in 
open market is for the advantage of the whole community, how- 
ever unpatriotic it may be thought at Washington or Melbourne, 
is sounder in science as well as in the purely religious aspect of . 
the matter. ; 
Nor are the moral results of certain forms of patriotism happier 
than the financial ones. That temper which is called chauvinisme 
in France, “ Spread-eagleism” in the United States, and “ John- 
Bullism” amongst ourselves, is nothing but personal vanity 
expanded to national, dimensions, and. usually manifests’ itself in . 
the simultaneous refusal to learn from others, and effort to impose 
the opinions of the ‘hyper-nationalists on the whole State, if not | 
to propagate them forcibly in other countries. The revolutionary 
propaganda of France at the close of the last century is an 
example in point of the last of these manifestations, while Russia 
is at this moment suffering acutely from the too successful attempt 
of teachers of Alexander Herzen’s school to make purely Muscovit 
ideas absolutely dominant. throughout the empire, to the exclusio 
of all lessons which might be learnt from countries with an old 
civilization and a more advanced political: and .education: 
system. It is, in its degree, exactly the same distrust and hate 
the foreigner which semi-barbarous China displays in its comp 
hensive grouping of all white men under the title of fan-kwei, 
“foreign devil.” It leads, moreover, far too often to unequal a 
oppressive legislation against domiciled aliens, itself a poli 
injurious to the nation which adopts it. ‘For the temper in qu 
tion is exceedingly apt to develop into positive hatred for those 
whose habits and institutions differ from such as are locally usual, 
and the bigotry of national custom proves quite as bitter and 
unreasoning as:any theological fanaticism can be, barring improve- 
mept and prompting injustice. Here too, so far as Christianity 
does inculcate the doctrine of a wider: brotherhood than mere 
nationality, and strike at such patriotism as this, it is doing good 
service to mankind. -But the truth is that its efforts in this direc- 
- tion, especially amongst the nations which need amendment most, 
such as Russia and Spain, are -unspeakably feeble, owing in no 
little measure to lack of the higher culture amongst religious 
teachers. What is perhaps even more remarkable is the intense 
chauvinisme of the. only serious attempt which has been made in’ 
recent times to provide a new and improved. creed to supplant 
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Christianity. No one can attentively study the Positivist religion 
of Humanity, as conceived and expounded by M. Auguste Comte, 
without recognizing through every disguise the Parisian cockney, 
whose one article of ‘belief is,“ Il wy a qu'un Paris, et hors Paris 
il wy a pas de salut pour les gens comme il faut.” A new Paul of 
Tarsus, to teach the neophytes of the new creed that it is not 
essential for them to become Frenchmen of the Boulevards in 
their institutions and habits of thought before they can be 
admitted to the Positivist equivalent for salvation, would be just 
as necessary as the first Paul was to rescue Christianity from the 
fetters which the Judaizing faction endeavoured to impose upon 
it. This is the more noteworthy because Positivism, by declining 
to consider the possibility of a future life, and therefore concen- 
trating all moral effort on the present world, might be thought 
exactly the system which would promote either a lofty form of 
patriotism, or an uncalculating recognition of ‘the universal 
brotherhood of man. But its primary condition of Frenchifying 
everything and everybody is clearly incompatible with either, 
because it is not content, as Christianity was and is, with laying 
down first principles, and letting the nations work them out 
according to their several bias and capacity. For it insists, like 
Islam, on providing all alike-with the same ready-made code, and 
hat with a permanent assumption of superiority for the nation 
here that code arose, which, to do Islam justice, it does not 
aim for the Arabs, since under it a negro convert is practically 
nt on a social and religious level with the purest-blooded scion 
the Beni-Ismael; one reason, as Professor Blyden has taught 
for its missionary success in Africa, as compat ed with the slow 
gress of Christianity. 
will be again urged, by the anm bii of the proposition 
bated in this paper, that all that has been said so far is still 
ide the question, because the patriotism for whose practice 
Fey are contending is not that national self-sufficiency which has 
borne so much bitter fruit. But if they choose—as they do choose 
for the most part—to state their objections to Christianity in a 
wholly unrestricted fashion, they must expéct to have their costs 
taxed. It is not to be disputed that the faulty ideas of patriotism 
censured above have played, and do play, a far larger part in the 
history of nations than more defensible and philosophical notions 
have done, and it is reasonable to show that Christianity errs by 
defect, rather than by excess, in its resistance to such widespread 
and powerful errors, and to ask for a mote precise definition of 
that salutary kind of patriotism which is assumed to pe injuriously 
affected by theology. 

That some kind of „patriotic feeling is necessary for the very 
existence and security of nations, and for their healthy developmegt, 
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no thinker will dispute. A country whosé citizens are care- 
less of its dignity and its strength, courts and invites insult and 
invasion, hurtfully stimulates the lust of conquest in foreign 
States, and indirectly occasions the commission of great crimes 
against humanity, almost as guiltily as if it embarked itself into 
an unjust war of aggression. A country whose citizens are from 
habit or faction indifferent to social improvement, will lag behind 
in all that constitutes good government and national well-being; 
-and the true patriot-is he who will take active measures to secure 
for his country the blessings of honourable peace abroad, and of 
healthy administration at home. It may be added that he will 
also strive to rectify practices which militate against the honour 
_ and reputation of his country, even when they seem to make for 
its material interests. That little group of Englishmen who never 
rested till slave-holding and slave-trading were made unlawful for 
British citizens, were surely patriotic in a very noble fashion ; and 
American and Spanish statesmen, who should have set themselves 
to resist the policy of financial repudiation, would have done far 
more for the honour and the true advantage of their countries 
than those did who caught eagerly at the temporary gains of 
national dishonesty. And in like manner, the truest friends of 
their country will not shrink from urging the repeal of home 
measures, thought liberal and popular, if really hurtful to societ 
(like the Divorce Act amongst ourselves), or from recommendin 
and adopting improvements borrowed from foreign institution 
even at the risk of being denounced as unpatriotic for such ecle 
ticism. There is certainly nothing in the spirit of Christianity, 
a moral code, which need operate against patriotism so understo 
and limited, for, on the one hand, its injunctions to protect the w 
and oppressed are clearly applicable to nations as well as to in 
viduals, and .cover as fully the organization of an army to a 
foreign tyranny and domestic suffering as they do the champil 
ship of a single widow or orphan wronged by a private oppresso™ 
while, on the other hand, all the precepts which enjoin the doing 
justice impartially between man and man apply, without any 
strain or non-natural interpretation, to all that part of legislation 
and government which deals with the public and private rights of 
classes, persons, and things. It would be easy to show, were the 
digression necessary, that there are other systems, and notably 
Islam, under which this principle does not hold good, because all 
non-Moslems must be placed, in virtue: of the teaching of the 
Koran, in a permanent state of political and social inferiority 
wherever Islam is the national code. : 

If then it-be true that in Christian countries the operation of - 
theological influences is to diminish the number of those citizens 
who are willing to busy themselves activefy in the conduct of 
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affairs, national or local, and to labour for the promotion of salutary 
reforms, it will be necessary to distinguish again, and to show 
that, just as there is a great deal of false and unwholesome 
patriotism, which Christianity ought to expose and resist, so it is 
not Christianity at large or‘abstractedly which withdraws men from 
the duties of citizenship, but merely some particular kind of adulte- 
rated and insalubrious quasi-Christian teaching, which should bear 
the blame alone, and not be taken as compromising and discrediting 
the entire Christian system. 
_ Indeed, the whole indictment may be boldly traversed by an 
appeal to political experience. If it be true at all that Christianity, 
by directing attention to a future state, and treating this life as 
no more than preliminary, does necessarily weaken the practical 
interest of its disciples in the good government of this world, the 
principle must exhibit itself in action on the largest scale in’ 
national life. Exactly in proportion as an active participation in 
Christian belief, as distinguished from languid hereditary assent, 
is found prevalent amongst the laity, the area of political activity, 
and the number of those who intelligently take part in public 
affairs, or even in semi-public philanthropic labours, ought to be 
reduced. But as a fact, the countries where the great lay body is 
most actively interested in religious questions, and is not content 
o leave them undisturbed in the custody of a professional class, 
re Great Britain and the United States; precisely those where the 
olitical philosopher recognizes, after all deductions, the largest 
easure of constitutional freedom, and the largest number of 
rsons, not being Government officials, who take a full and active 
re in the internal administration of local and general laws. 
he hurtful abstention of the most cultured class of American 
ens from the arena of politics is due altogether to social and 
[tical causes, having nothing whatever to do with religious ques- 
s; and so, conversely, the divorce of the lay intellect on the Con- 
ent from the ecclesiastical systems, whether Roman Catholic or 
rotestant, does not appear to have stimulated political capacity, 
or trained. in habits of self-government the nations most affected 
by it. The one apparent exception, that of Italy, has been so 
largely conditioned by constitutional and dynastic changes in the 
civil sphere, that it is difficult to disentangle the strands of poli- 
tical and religious motive, especially from the additional complica- 
tions introduced by the Roman question; but the remainder of 
Western Europe is quite enough to supply adequate matter of 
induction. Nor is it true that the publicists of those countries 
: where Christianity “is in full and active lay operation are generally 
or principally recruited from the ranks of secularism. .It would 
be invidious to particularize, but no Cabinet has held office in 
this country during the last forty years which has not contained 
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several Ministers whose interest in religious questions was active 
and personal, sometimes even fervid; and. nothing like the 
Depretis Government in Italy just now has been ever possible 
for a moment amongst us. The reason why one would antece- 
dently expect Christianity to foster Patriotism in the true sense, 
is ‘because it,is a personal and historical creed, which, if given 
fair play, strengthens that sense of continuity with the past which 
is necessary to the higher forms-of national life. Conversely, it is in 
countries where a mere philosophical system, like Vedantism, or 
an impersonal Pantheistic belief, whether Brahmin or Buddhist in 
form, prevails, that Patriotism and political history are weakest ; 
whence it seems morethan probable that there would be far less civil 
capacity displayed than now if Christianity were to be superseded 
by Agnosticism or any non-historical belief. And this view re- 
ceives strong confirmation from the définition of Patriotism in time 
of peace, which Goethe, the chief poet of modern Pantheism, has 
given us. “In peace, patriotism properly consists only in this— 
that each man sweeps in front of his own door, minds his own 
business, also learns his own lesson, that it may go well with him at 
home.”—(Wahr. u. Dicht.) Here we may note the total absence of 
any sense of public duty, or of the benefit of promoting corporate 
reform and improvement. Pure selfishness is lifted into an 
ideal, and political action, as distinguished from military effort. 
discouraged. These considerations naturally lead to a bri 
retrospective survey as to the general truth of the charge 
anti-patriotism laid against Christianity. This ‘charge is a vel 
. old one indeed, and coeval with the first beginnings of the infa 
Church. “If we let Him thus alone, the Romans will come a: 
take away our place and nation,” was the view taken of 
Founder; “ This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous w 
_ against the holy place and the law, for we have heard him į 
that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and s 
change the customs which Moses delivered us,” was the subory 
indictment against the protomartyr; while the outcry against th 
passionately national Saul of Tarsus was, “ Men of Israel, help ; 
this is the man that teacheth all men everywhere against the 
people, and the law, and this place.” Under the Empire, disloyalty 
to the State was the stock accusation which could be always 
successfully levelled against Christians, especially such as were in 
any department of the public service, and in particular, the nucleus 
of solid fact which lies within the nebulous mass of Christian 
hagiology supplies us with many instances of Roman soldiers who 
had attested their loyalty and courage by valiant service in war, 
or who declared that prayers: for the safety of the Emperor and 
the welfare of the State made part of their daily devotions, never- 
thgless convicted and executed as traitors*for refusing to take 
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certain oaths, or to join in certain Pagan observances. But the 
general charge is amply refuted by the noteworthy fact that the 
vast and rapidly increasing numbers of the Christians, and their 
highly organized scheme of intercommunication, never once 
tempted them, even under the stress of the ten persecutions, one 
for each generation in the three centuries from Tiberius till Con- 
stantine the Great, to try conclusions with the State by siding 
with any competitor forthe purple, or by. rebellion and league 
` with foreign enemies on the frontier, a policy which distinguishes 
them, remarkably from all the leading Protestant sects of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It was to Christian missionaries as statesmen that the gradual 
building up of the social fabric and of the system of laws was 
mainly due after the irruption of the barbarians, when the forti- 
fied camps of wandering tribes began to develop into the kingdoms 
of settled populations, and it became necessary to meet the 
exigencies of a more complex mode of existence by transforming 
indeterminate customary usages into fixed statutory enactments. 
To the monastic Orders belongs the credit of reviving scientific 
agriculture, as science then was, and of leading the way in draining 
marshes and reclaiming wastes. To them also belongs the first 
attempt to supply primary education, and to stimulate higher 
vulture too, so far as they understood it, and the circumstances 
f the time allowed. Whether they did all these things well or 
is matter of reasonable debate, but that they did them some- 
w, and that such things are integral parts of any complete civil 
velopment, admits of no dispute. And, after this, it is not till 
paratively modern times, say from the beginning of the six- 
th century, that the most eminent statesmen and publicists were 
r than ‘ecclesiastics, frorn Alcuin and Suger, through such 
es.as Stephen Langton, down to Ximenes and Wolsey. In 
one of the minor grievances which precipitated the Reforma- 
F was the constant occupation of the ablest prelates in diplomacy 
the conduct of civil government, obliging them to depute 
‘he spiritual oversight of their dioceses to suffragans and capitular 
bodies. This policy again may have been highly objectionable in 
itself, but it is at any rate quite incompatible with any recognized 
antagonism between Christianity and civil politics during the 
several centuries of its prevalence. 

- Turning to another aspect of the question, it is to be observed 
that religious sentiment has powerfully aided in supporting national 
life under most unfavourable circumstancese 

It was Christian belief of some kind, whatever judgment may 
be passed upon its quality, which prevented Russia from dis- 
appearing, as a nation, under the pressure of the Golden Horde; 
it was the same influence which preserved Greek and Roumanian 
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nationality during the centuries of Turkish misrule and terrorism. 
It is precisely the religious question that has made those Polish 
provinces which have been transferred to Russia so much more 
_ intolerant of a foreign yoke than their neighbours of Galicia 
and Lodomiria under Austrian rule, or of Posen under the Prussian 
‘ crown, because no compulsory proselytism has been forced on the 
- latter. Russia, Sweden, Belgium, Great Britain itself, all witness 
that the rule of a foreign dynasty, to the exclusion of a native 
one, may be cheerfully acquiesced in, and acquire the fullest pre- 
scription; so that it is not the mere fact of being governed by 
strangers, mortifying as it often is to national pride, which makes 
one portion, and one portion only, of the Polish nation eager to 
assert itself, and to refuse, so far as it can, absorption into a vaster 
country of kindred stock. It is simply that a religious grievance 
has quickened their patriotism, whereas, on the hypothesis we 
are considering, the grievance never would have arisen, because 
neither the clergy nor their adherents would have interested them-. 
` selves in politics so as to arouse the jealousy and the persecution 
of the conquering power, to which, and not to the Russian clergy, 
is the forcible interference with Polish religion, for political 
reasons, to be ascribed. 

It will hardly be alleged, even by the most dating broacher of 
paradox, that religion had no part in rousing the Dutch patriots 
against Philip II. ; that the interest which the Parliamentary part 
in our Civil War took i in ‘politics was at all damped by their equal 

. keen interest in theology; or that Cromwell’s powers as a states 
and sovereign were at all chilled or hampered by his religious beli 
while the same remark holds good of the most gallant leader 
the South in the American conflict, Robert E. Lee, J. E. B. St 
Leonidas Polk, and Stonewall Jackson. And, to return f 
moment to a period between these two, it was the ecclesias 
rather than the civil, acts of James II. which led to the Revol 
of 1688. There is nothing in all the survey which favours 
case for the prosecution ; nor, if attention be directed to count 
where the clerical spirit is aggressive, such as Ireland, France, 
and Belgium, can it be alleged, with any truth, that abstention 
from political action is a mark of Ultramontanism. And yet the 

contention seems to be not that the kind of policy followed by 
persons with strong religious opinions is inimical to the best 

. interests of the State, for that would not differentiate it from 
mere party politics on behalf of sectional interests of any kind; but 
that all sense of duty towards the State, all willingness to discharge 
the public functions of citizenship, is fatally enfeebled’ by Christ- 

‘janity, because it diverts attention almost exclusively to a future 
life. Now, so far as this is true at all, it is true only of a limited 
number of persons under a specific kind of theological influence. _ 
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The only epoch in history at which it tended to become widely 
true was in the great development of monachism in Egypt and 
Syria (perhaps, too, in Gaul) during the fourth and fifth centuries, 
a period too remote and isolated to be reasonably cited in evidence 
how. Even the second great impetus towards monachism during 
the twelfth century in the West was something very different in 
temper and working from the passive contemplativeness of Eastern 
asceticism; and the leading spirit of the movement, St. Bernard, 
rivalled in variety and activity of exertion the most diligent 
secular chiefs of his time. And when it is remembered that 
monachism then necessarily attracted and embraced the great 
majority of men with no bent towards the occupations of war, 
handicrafts, and agriculture, such as now would be authors, 
schoolmasters, professors, lawyers, physicians, scientists, and the 
like; it is at least doubtful whether it did not rather provide a 
career for those who otherwise would have had none, than with- 
draw them from useful service to the State and society at large.’ 
In the present day, when we have most of us got our shoulders to 
the wheel, but when very few of us know whither we are shoving 
the cart, the advantage of having a few peaceable resting-places 
where fuss is unknown, ought to be quite as great as it was in the - 
stormy middle ages, not to speak of the gain to the celerity and 
uality of work, when there are not so many workers as to be in 
ne anothers way. As a rule, the stamp of man whom his religion 
ems to make unpractical, takes little save the mere colour of his . 
dolence from his creed. The indolence itself is constitutional, 
d his abstinence from the conduct of affairs is a gain to those 
o want them transacted promptly and effectively. Neverthe- 
it is quite true that when all these qualifications and corrections 
pe original proposition have been made, there remain examples 
patriotism and anti-patriotism for which some kind of religious 
iment appears to be accountable. 

t may be fairly said, on the one hand, that the utter failure of 
Reformation in France, after more encouraging beginnings than 
most anywhere else, is due to the entirely anti-patriotic attitude 
adopted from the first by the Huguenots. Unlike those English 
Roman Catholics who rallied round Elizabeth Tudor when the 
tidings of the Armada came, and who were so ill requited for their . 
loyalty, the Huguenot leaders from the first made common cause 
with the enemies of France, and from the revolt of Guyenne 
under Henry II. in 1548, till the peace of Alais under Louis XIII. 
in 1629, they were a constant element of national insecurity ; 
while in particular their exploits during their brief tide of success in 
1562 amply account for, though they do not excuse, the St. Bartho- 
lomew ten years latey, and help to explain the slightness of the | 
impression which their creed has produced on their nation. y 
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It is still France which supplies the chief example of anti- 
patriotism, only that now the Ultramontane school, not the 
Huguenot, is mainly in fault. There is not only a profound 
consciousness that the clerical party is intriguing against the 
Republic with every other political section by turns, because it 
believes that Legitimists, Bonapartists, and even Orleanists, would 
make larger concessions to its demands, but there is an equally 
deep-seated belief that the disastrous war with Prussia was 
mainly due to clerical pressure at the Tuileries. And though there 
can be no, reasonable doubt that the clergy were just as infected 
with chauvinisme as the rest of France, believing in the invincibility 
of the army, and viewing the campaign as a mere pleasure 
excursion to end triumphantly at Berlin within a few weeks, yet 
the conviction that they were ready to plunge the country into 
the cost and suffering which even the most rapid and successful 
war must entail on victors as well as on vanquished, and that for 
purely professional and sectarian objects, will not be readily laid 
aside. Apart from this direct charge of anti-patriotism,—which is 
also alleged in Germany, but with far less tangible evidence, 
and has formed the plea for the retrograde and intolerant Falk 
legislation,—there is the minor count of unpatriotism, contained 
in almost’ the terms of the objection to Christianity we are here 
considering, namely, that while the clericals themselves are super 
fluously active in politics, their best pupils, the very choicest o 
their flock, are trained into a dreamy, speculative, ascetic, an 
unpractical condition, which, while making them the rea 
- dupes of every new vision, and devotees of every fresh cult, co 
pletely unfits them for the useful discharge of the ordinary du 
of citizens. This indictment is strengthened by the acquiesce 
expressed in it by Cardinal Vitelleschi, as set forth in “ Pomp 

` Leto.” There may be a demurrer put in here with some coge 
to the effect that, even if it be so, the French clergy are me 
copying the example of the State, whose principle, ever since 
days of Richelieu, has been the centralization of authority, | 
multiplication of government officials, the discouragement of locat 
action, and the exclusion, so far as possible, of every one, not a 
member of the bureaucracy, from participation in the conduct of 
affairs, except by voting to order at elections. Itis only a question 
of which master is to prescribe the course of action, the hierarchy 
or the Ministry, of the Interior, for the principle is the same. 
That is true enough, and no doubt shows that one kind of 
paternal government ‘is nearly as mischievous as another in 
checking true patriotism, by refusing the opportunity of political 
education, but it leaves the chargé against Christianity just where , 
it was, merely joining another name in the indictment. 

eLThe plea, of course, is not a refutation, and indeed, ‘so’ far as 
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Ultramontanism is taken as the equivalent of Christianity, is a 
defiant acknowledgment of the charge. The true vindication 
is quite different, and may be very simply stated. 

It is this: Wherever we find the unpatriotic spirit, or the anti- 
patriotic spirit, prevalent, and in any degree traceable to religious 
influence, it will be found due to a fundamental misconception of 
‘the main function of Christianity. That function, as declared 
again and again in the most emphatic terms in the Gospels, and 
somewhat less vividly, but yet with no lack of emphasis, in the 
Epistles, is the regeneration of society; tle diminution of sin, 
ignorance, and suffering, particularly the first, in the world; the 
introduction of a new and higher moral code; the supply of fresh 
and vigorous principles of personal and social action; the transfor- 
mation, in short, which is expressed in the Apocalypse by the 
words, “ The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ.” Now this process, even if 
advertised at the first by miracle, was carried on, so far as it has 
yet been carried, by intermediate agencies of an ordinary, and on 
the whole commonplace, nature, involving much forethought and 
diligence on the part of those engaged in it. Wherever it has 
been kept steadily in view, the amelioration of mankind has gone 
with it, and patriotism has been reconciled with universal humanism 
by the common-sense principle, that as a man’s first social duties 
re to those of his own immediate household and family, then to- 
is closest neighbours and connections, and so on in a gradually 
idening circle, so the bounds of his native land are, as a general 
e, the natural limits of his efforts, because differences of 
guage, custom, and temperament must make him less useful in 
preign country ; though such instances as John Howard teach 
at no hard and fast line of demarcation can be laid down to 
‘ict philanthropic effort within national confines. A man who 
terpenetrated with this view of life and duty will spend his 
urs chiefly on his countrymen, not because he judges them 
superiors of all mankind in right of their being his own con- 
ections, far less with the notion of giving them an advantage 
over other nations, but because they are nearest to him, and have 
thus the first claim on his attention. When dogs are licking the 
sores of Lazarus at a rich man’s door, there is a duty at hand to 
be attended to before sending a subscription off to a Kirghiz 
tribe which has had a murrain amongst its sheep. 

But there are two entirely diverse conceptions of Christianity 
from that just mentioned, which, when inéulcated and acted on, 
very naturally lead up to neglect of social duty, and that 
because they are both non-historical in spirit. One is that 
which is chiefly, but not by any means peculiarly, embodied in 
Calvinism—namely, that Christianity is simply a contrivance fer 
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rescuing an infinitesimal minority of human beings from endless 
-torture, and for lodging them in abodes of unending bliss, quite 
apart from moral considerations, balloting them, so to speak, into 
a most exclusive club, and blackballing the whole remainder of 
mankind. This kind of opinion has not frequently, on the whole, 
led to its logical conclusion of Antinomian licence, but it has 
_ always limited the area of real sympathy to the hypothetical elect, 
and very usually tended to the depreciation of such kinds of effort. 
as imply an educational character in the present life. For 
example, though many very eminent scholars and theologians 
have been found in the ranks of its adherents, its current 
view has been. that earthly learning is altogether superfluous for 
those who arè destined to heavenly bliss in a life entirely discon- 
nected. from the present one, and having no relation of continuity 
with it whatever. In heaven we shall know, the argument runs, 
all that: we want to know, and the wholly unlettered saint will rank 
along with, if not above, the most erudite; and so of all other 
distinctions noticeable here between man and man,—wherefore 
the true Christian will make no account of them, nor busy himself 
in attaining them here, any more than a sensible youth who knew 
that his life was to be spent as an Indian official, would devote 
his attention to the study of Scottish agriculture as a preparation 
for his new career. As to the question of sympathy, its treat- 
ment is admirably summed up in the three famous resolutions of, 
the Pilgrim Fathers, when they were preparing to take the land 
of the Red Men from, them by violence: “ Resolved—l. That th 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. 2. That the Lo 
hath given the earth to the saints. 3. That we are the saints 
This principle, though rarely, if ever, expressed with such char 
ing simplicity and directness, has yet been very generally ac 
on by those who accepted it, in the form of rigid intolera 
when they were the ruling power, and of unscrupulous resistar 
to authority when subjects; of which the crowning examples 4 
the Huguenot wars already referred to, and the invitation by tt 
Hungarian Protestants, Tekeli and his friends, of that Turkisi 
invasion which was crushed by the arms of King John Sobieski 
ard of Charles of Lorraine-under the walls of Vienna; in each 
instance all social and political considerations being postponed to 
those of sectarian triumph and revenge. But whatever objections 
may be taken on such grounds as these to the practical working’ 
of such a system, the argument we are considering can derive no 
support from it, for the threefold reason that the system itself, 
however evil its method or ends may have been at times, has by, 
no means tended to generate political inertness and incapacity ; 
that it never at best assumed larger dimensions than those of a 
single section of Christianity, whose claims; moreover, were 
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uniformly repudiated by the enormous majority of other Christians, 
inclusive of the whole East, of Latin Christendom, and of Luther- 
anism; and that its final collapse in our own time shows that it is 
not identical with Christianity, which is quite unaffected, otherwise 
than beneficially, by its fall. 

The Ultramontane form of Christianity, however, does lend 
more colour to the objection, though the vast system of which it 
is at present the most powerful living exponent, seems at first 
sight, from its wide diffusion and long. continuance, free from 
those strait bonds of sectarianism and of mere nationalism which 
prove that the evil system just discussed is ‘not, even theoretically, 
co-extensive with the universal fellowship of Christians. 

The reason why Ultramontanism has failed in all civil relations 
everywhere, is that it has narrowed, materialized, and coarsened the 
idea of a kingdom of Christ, a brotherhood of ransomed humanity, 
by identifying it with the Papal monarchy, treated all along, at 
any rate from the days of Nicolas I., as a temporal, much more 
than a spiritual domain. The consolidation and aggrandisemént 
of this monarchy, rather than the promotion of righteousness, has 
been the consistent aim of its ablest servants for several centuries; 
a fact curiously illustrated by the great abundance of canonists 
and ecclesiastical lawyers produced by the local Church of Rome, 
contrasted with its almost complete barrenness of theologians of 
respectable mark, of whom it cannot cite one for each century of 
its existence. But as the title-deeds of this monarchy will not 
tand the test of dispassionate inquiry, there has been, at any rate 
yer since the Counter-Reformation, a necessity for encouraging 
h its subjects a temper averse from criticism or resistance, but 
nding religious expression and content almost exclusively in 
ility and devoutness. No one who has given much attention to 
copidus stores of Roman Catholic theological literature, chiefly 
otional, which have been produced, mainly by the Jesuit 
ciety, during the last two centuries, can have failed to notice 
at passive obedience and pious meditation are inculcated most 
dulously, as comprising the whole scheme of Christian ethics 
necessary for the lay mind to assimilate. And just as the 
Calvinist learnt that the elect alone had a claim on his good- 
will, so the practical lesson impressed on the Roman Catholic 
devotee similarly restricts his sympathies to his co-religionists, 
visible communion with the Supreme Pontiff taking the same place 
in his conception of human fellowship, as a supposed invisible com- ` 
munion with the heavenly Church does in the rival system. 

No fair-minded person can question the sincere conviction of 
the majority of Ultramontane teachers, that they are in fact pro- 
moting righteousness in the best, and indeed only feasible way, 
by exalting the prerogatives of the Holy See, and labouring for 
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clerical ascendency in every country. There may be very perti-. 
nent questions asked as to the success of the method where it was 
longest or most thoroughly in operation, such as France under 
Louis XIV., Spain and Italy, and Spanish America; but that is 
not the point now at issue, which is‘as to its bearing on patriotism. 
Here no favourable judgment can be pronounced, for the position , 
of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic in any country now, and in a less 
degree that of devout Roman Catholic laymen, may be compared 
to the view which George I. took of his position as King of 
England. In his mind the chief, and indeed only, value of that. 
position to him personally, was as increasing his power as a’ 
` German sovereign; and had he not been hampered by the very 
stringent constitutional checks due to that Revolution which 
paved the way to his accession, there is no doubt that he would 
not merely have flooded the English peerage, dignities, and offices 
of State with his countrymen, but have recklessly wasted the 
blood and treasure of his kingdom in promoting the local interests 
of his Electorate. Now the reason why the attitude of Ultramon- 
. tanes is like this, is because they are not engaged in propagating 
a religious creed only, nor yet an ethical code, but a great political 
system, claiming absolute allegiance over every aspect of civil 
life which casuistical ingenuity can bring under the category of 
either faith or morals. Theirs must, therefore, be-at best a divided 
allegiance; and where religious feeling is strong, national welfare 
and philanthropic considerations will have to give way, if the 
seem to conflict with clerical-policy and domination. Then, 
` regards the laity, the tendency of the neo-Roman system, despi: 
such apparent exceptions as the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
to exclude them not merely from an active voice in ecclesiasti 
affairs, but even from the subordinate task of carrying 
obediently the plans of their spiritual guides, save as voter 
elections and in legislative assemblies. That is to say, 
tendency is to officialize everything. Schools must be conduc 
by members of a religious or monastic confraternity or sisterho 
such as Christian Brothers, Ursulines, and Ladies of the Saer 
Heart. Almsgiving must pass through the channels of Sisters of 
_ Charity, Hospitallers, and similar institutions; and so of other like 
matters. No doubt this has its good side in method, economy, 
permanence, and general effectiveness; but it promotes, even in 
the. domain of religion, that very inertness of the laity which 
amounts to unpatriotism‘in the sphere of civil life. In truth, the 
view taken of the laity*under Ultramontanism is like that taken of 
the rank and file of an army by a Government and its generals. 
Whatever can stimulate its enthusiasm may be adopted, but no 
one in authority ever dreams of giving it a voice in deciding on 
the justice or injustice of a quarrel, on tie alternative of war 
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ard peace, or on the conduct of a campaign. So far as their 
members reinforce the leaders and further their aims, well and 
good; but purely lay and civil interests are never consulted, as the 
history of Bourbon Naples may sufficiently testify. And therefore 
it is true, that wherever this special type of religious teaching is 
dominant, it stunts mental power and independent thought, and 
does so far unfit its adherents for civil life. 

But here, too, the answer is obvious, that this system has been 
in working order for little more than two hundred years; has 
operated only over a certain area of Europe and America, has ' 
been combated with more or less success, till quite the other day, 
by a powerful school within the same communion; and can be 
shown by historical proof to be a mere unhealthy excrescence on 
Christianity, and no part of its essential and original constitution. 
Echoing the partisan watchword, “I am of Cephas,” which St. 
Paul condemns as narrow and sectarian, it fails to grasp the idea 
of Humanity, and is as obnoxiousas the other system to the charge 
of treating Christianity as a mere agency for saving a few souls 
rather than as designed for the regeneration of the whole world, 
and of viewing the next life as dissociated so far from this that the 
cultivation of divinely given faculties here can have no value as 
training for the unknown conditions of future existence: a theory 
which will not stand the test of deep spiritual thought. 

Hence the conclusions to be drawn from a survey of the whole 
vidence are that so far as Christianity is really in conflict with 
mething called patriotism, that patriotism is not genuine and a 
irtue, but merely national selfishness and vanity; and so far as 
triotism is in conflict with something called Christianity, that 
hristianity is not genuine and divine, but a misleading and 
tarian gloss; while true Christianity and true patriotism harmo- 
e perfectly, the latter being simply the local expression of the 
er in its relation to civil life, into which it necessarily infuses 
intensity of existence, that enforcement of Duty as the first 
uisite of morality, and that quickened interest in the welfare 
others, which distinguish Christianity, not merely from the 
classical Paganism which it supplanted, but from all later Pan- 
i theistic and Agnostic systems, and most of all from the serene 
‘5 selfishness of modern esthetic Hedonism,—a cult which may breed 
i pigs for Epicurus’ sty, but will never rear citizens to save a nation 
in time of need; or guide it wisely and bravely at any time 
whatever. 

















RICSARD F. LITTLEDALE. 


THE FRENCH, REVOLUTION AND 
LITERATURE. 


N Mr. Green’s brilliant Study of English History much has 
been done to promote the formation of a true feeling of the 
continuity of our national life by the writer's disregard of the 
arbitrary landmarks furnished by ‘the accession of ‘kings, and 
by his attempt to space out the history of the people into its 
larger natural divisions. The landmarks of closing and opening 
centuries may seem yet more arbitrary and accidental than those 
placed at the beginning and ending of the reigns of kings, I 
happens, however, that each of the. last three centuries close 
with an event, or a setjes of events, which must be looked upo 
as marking the commencement of an epoch,—an epoch in t 
spiritual life of England, if not in her external history, and whi 
is perceived with special distinctness when viewed in relation 
literature. In 1588, the galleons of the Spanish Armada w 
pulled down by the sea-dogs of Drake, or rolled at the me 
of the Orkney wreckers. An immense consciousness of pow 
thrilled the nation into quicker life and more daring achieveme 
Then the audacities of Marlowe’s genius seemed hardly too ex- 
travagant. A more mature, graver, and more robust force lived 
and acted in literature after Marlowe had been lost. The last 
decade of that century saw the publication of the “Faerie Queen,” 
the “Ecclesiastical Polity,” and the earliest Essays of Bacon; it 
‘closed with the trumpet note of Shakspere’s “ Henry V.” still in 
the air. One hundred years later, 1688, William of Nassau landed 
at Torbay. Her dominion of the seas England may date from 
the battle of La Hogue; the temperate freedom, the security and 
order, guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, were as precious a pos- 
session, creating a new social and political lfe, and this again a 
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new literature. It was not an age of ardour, enthusiasm, and 
. ambitious power, but rather a constitutional period, loving com- 
promise, moderation, and good sense, an age of clubs and coffee- 
houses, of wits and beaux, when poetry was not a prophecy but an 
accomplishment, "when the minor moralities of hoop and furbelow 
claimed the reformer’s attention, when philosophy came into the 
drawing-rooms, and conversed in irreproachable accent. Again 
a hundred years, 1789, and events long preparing in France were 
born into the light of day; the Notables, with Mirabeau and 
Robespierre among them, were assembling at Versailles. Presently 
came Wordsworth, to gather a relic from the ruins of the Bastille. 
William Blake walked the streets of London, wearing the bonnet 
rouge as emblem of the arrived millennium. Burke announced 
the extinction of chivalry, and the advent of the age of sophisters, 
economists, and calculators. A little later, and England possessed 
a poetry for the first time not British so much as European. The 
Revolution still lightened and thundered through the days of the 
White Terror and the Holy Alliance, in the verse of Byron and 
Shelley. 

Such a cataclysm as the French Revolution seems to interrupt 
the continuity of history, yet in fact, though such a crisis may 
mark a period, there is no interruption. The Revolution is but 
an incident in a movement much larger than itself. To some 
democratic spirits 1789 dates as the year One; before it lies the 
haos of the great monarchies and of feudalism; then in a moment 
he demiurge, Revolution, said, “Let there be light,” and there 
vas light. By a different class of thinkers the entire eighteenth 
ntury, the seeculwm rationalisticum, is represented ag a page inserted 

Satan in God’s history of the human race; the divine Author, 
ving completed his chapter, which contains the story of the 
ich-burnings and the dragonnades, of Madame de Maintenon 
of Nell Gwynn, nodded over the best of all possible histories, 
n the author of evil with malicious glee slipped in his chapter of 
fanity, illuminated with the mocking face of his Voltaire, and the 
scene pasturings of his Rousseau. The date of each of these 
eories with respect to the eighteenth century is assuredly gone by. 
There are symptoms that we have begun to trace our ancestry 
without any longer hewing oùt of its main trunk a portion of 
our family tree. Mr. Mark Pattison’s essay on “Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in England, 1688—1750,” was one of the 
earliest studies of eighteenth century thought which can truly be 
called critical, and it has been fruitful of results. Mr. Morley’s 
“ Burke,” “Rousseau,” “Voltaire,” and “Diderot,” M. Taine’s “ Les 
Origines de la France contemporaine,” Mr. Hunt’s “History of 
Religious Thought in England,” Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” are evidences that the 
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period of passionate hostility to the swculum.rationalisticum is at an 
end, and that the work of criticism is begun. We can venture to 
be just to what lies so far behind us across two generations of 
men. It is easy to foresee that the injustice to be feared for 
some time to come will be injustice to the reaction against the 
eighteenth century. “In the architecture of the Gothic revival,” 
wrote Mr. Pattison, in a' recent number of the Fortnightly Review, 
“we read the decay and enfeeblement of reason. Rhythm, 
harmony, proportion, unity of design, correspondence of parts, are 
no longer demanded. Law and purpose have been replaced by 
caprice and imitation.” Possibly a sense of the vulgarization of 
the “sweet city with her dreaming spires” by the meretricious 
graces of Keble College may have inspired this utterance of the 
aroused Rector of Lincoln. What is certain is that he has 
passed the limits of just resentment against nineteenth century 
medizevalism in art. Assuredly no better results can be expected 
from any attempt to reyive the unimaginative art of the so- 
called Augustan period. We shall do well if we leave to the 
hunters of bric-a-brac and the inventors of costume to enforce 
the superiority of the follies of the age of reason over the follies 
of the age of faith. 

Looking in a Jarge, comprehensive ‘way at the ois of the 
past eighty years, we may discern in its movement four chief 
tendencies. We must not define these too rigidly, or draw hard 
and fast lines; nor must we suppose that a human being can be 
explained and set aside by being classified and labelled. Still i 
is of use to observe and distinguish, as far as can be done i 
sincerity of disinterested criticism, the most powerful current, 
“die Hauptstrémungen,” as Brandes terms them, of the literature 
our age. There is, first, proceeding out of the last century, t 
revolutionary and democratic movement. Such names as th 
of Victor Hugo, George Sand, Heine, Borne, Shelley, Whitm 
remind us of its importance. Proceeding out of the last cent 
also we perceive the scientific movement, not at first powerfu 
affecting literature proper, but of late years ever more and mo: 
tending to form a new intellectual stratum or bed from which 
artsproducts, appropriate to itself, may spring. It will be felt at 
once how profoundly the modern imagination is being influenced 
by the single idea’ of Evolution; and it may be noted as a 
significant incident that within the last year our chief imaginative 
creator in prose has had to bear the reproach of: suffering her 
genius to undergo what*has been styled a “scientific depravation.” 
The scientific and the democratic movements both contribute to 
create the school of thought represented by Bentham, that of 
utilitarian ethics and philosophical radicalism. Thirdly, in opposi- 
tign to the eighteenth century we observe two movements :—1. 
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The Mediæval Revival; 2. The Transcendental Movement. We 
have here the large outlines of a map.of nineteenth-century ` 
literature: In religion the Mediæval Revival became the Catholic 
reaction on the Continent, the Oxford movement in England; in 
art, it became Romanticism. But Romanticism is a name which 
covers many and various things. In Scott the interest in the 
middle ages is part of the aroused historical imagination of modern 
times ; in Victor Hugo it is part of the reaction against the classical 
fadeurs of the last century, part of the modern demand for a richer 
life in art, more variety, keener sensations, greater freedom and 
animation; in Uhland it expresses the revival of national life in 
Germany ; in others of the German romantic poets, it-is a thin 
sentimentalism, united with an impotent desire to restore art by 
means of a fictive faith. The Transcendental Movement opposes 
the empirical philosophy of the eighteenth century, not like the: 
Mediæval Revival by a return to a-past age, or an appeal to 
authority, but by an appeal to something higher, more divine, 
- in man than the senses or the understanding; it opposes the 
mechanical deism of Paley and the mechanical atheism of La 
Mettrie by the discovery of God immanent and omnipresent in 
nature and in man. The German’ philosophical systems from 
Fichte to Hegel belong to this movement; it appears, modified 
by other elements, in the teaching of Wordsworth in his earlier 
years, of Coleridge, and of Carlyle; in the vague pantheism of 
oethe; and in the lives and writings of that remarkable group 
f New England reformers, of whom Emerson and Theodore 
Parker have been the most widely known, and have indeed 
ercised an European influence. 
Returning now to the Revolutionary movement, it is important 
note two stadia, or degrees inits development. Although from 
first the Revolution was rich in constructive forces, its earlier 
'k was in the main destructive; the new ideals and enthu- 
ms embodied in the watchwords “liberty, equality, and 
ternity,” were sought to be realized in the spirit of metaphysical 
inkers and theorists; and the rights of the individual were more 
onsidered than the duties‘of man as a member of society. The 
Revolutionary movement in its first stadium, then, was destructive, 
metaphysical, individualistic. From about 1830, dates a series 
of attempts at a revolutionary reconstruction, which should be 
positive and socialistic in character. How ready a soil the imagi- 
nation of the time furnished to the germs in the air appears from 
the remarkable power exerted by the ideaf of Saint-Simon upon 
Heine and Young Germany, by those of Pierre Leroux upon the 
enthusiastic genius of George Sand, and by Fourier upon 
members of the Brook Farm Association. 
The French Revofution, like every great national movement, 
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both resumed the past and prophesied the future. We must 
beware of viewing it, in relation to literature, as.an isolated phe- 
nomenon. There are at least three great influences succeeding one 
another, and closely connected—all earlier in date than 1830— 
‘which we must distinguish: first, the Critical movement, or 
Aufklärung, which passed in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century from England to France, and was in most active progress 
from 1760 to 1790 ; secondly, the Revolution 1790—1800 ; thirdly, 
the wars of the Consulate and Empire 1800—1815. The litera- 
ture of the early years of the present century is sometimes treated - 
as if it were dominated by the second of these great movements 
‘alone ; in fact, it exhibits the active influence of all three, together 
with that of many lesser currents of tendency. It is well in con- 
sidering the career of each important writer of the time, to note 
-the date at which he reached early manhood. One born like 
William Godwin, in the commencement of the Seven Years’ War, 
would have been exposed to the critical movement before the 
age of five-and-twenty, and would have advanced towards the 
Revolution together with that movement. In 1791, he had 
reached the fmidpoint of the Scriptural threescore years and ten, 
when, in spite of public calamity which might befall the cause he 
cherished, he could (had his political idealism not sufficed to 
sustain him) still bear up and steer right onward, and was little 
likely to change his creed because some bright hopes became less 
bright. . One born like Wordsworth, some fourteen years afte 
Godwin, could hardly have drunk deeply of the pre-Revolutio 
philosophy, unless he were a youth of precocious intellectu 
power; he would not have come up out of the midst of t 
eighteenth century with the Revolutionary idea; but in t 
- ‘morning. of life it would seem to him, when the splendours of 
Revolution first appeared, that he moved in the great morning 
the world. ' Faith in the immense promises of the time would 
no mere product of the intellect, but a “pleasant exercise of h 
and joy.” 

















.“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


But could such a faith bear the stress which the stern years 
brought? It had been a part of the’ dawn, and as the sun. 
darkened before the noon, Wordsworth’s exercise of hope became a 
desperate hoping against hope, until at last he found abiding 
sources of light and strength elsewhere than in the European 
Revolution. One born like Byron, in the year before the meeting 
of the States-General, would be yet a child when Napoleon stilled 
- the last struggles of Revolution under the sway of military des- 
potism; he would have endured none of the -trial and exhaustion 
which the early enthusiasts on behalf of democracy underwent, 
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but he would be aware of a great void in the world surrounding 
bim—of faiths that had fallen, of forces that had been spent. 
There is no environment more fraught with peril to a man framed 
with great capacities for joy than one which leaves him without a 
social faith, and throws him back upon his own or aving heart and 
its unsatisfied passions. 

We may describe the Revolution as consisting of three parts— 
the intellectual docrine; the revolutionary emotions, hopes, hates, 
fears, ardours, aspirations; and, last, the actual facts of external 
history. These served as tests to exhibit the elements of which 
the natures of men exposed to their influence were constituted. 
If one’s mind were nourished only by concrete fact informed by 
ideas, it might be difficult to view with tolerance ‘a political 
doctrine which was still disembodied, still expecting to be incar- 
nated in institutions; such was the case with Burke. If one’s 
intellect were so purely theoretical that concrete facts were to 
it but illusions, and theories the only realities, then it might be 
possible to hold the revolutionary doctrine without a question or 
a doubt through all the failures of Constitutions, the fall of parties, 
and the ever-intensifying terror; such was the case with Godwin.* 
If one possessed an essentially lyrical nature, the basis and sub- 
stance of which consisted of emotion, it might express itself in such 
a fine indiscretion as that of Burns, when he—a British exciseman— 
despatched his gift of four carronades to the French Convention, 
with an autograph letter. Real life, the step-mother of poets, of . 
ourse reads hard lessons to her impulsive half-children, and Burns, 
hose carronades were captured at Dover, made piteous profes- 
n of his loyalty to the British Constitution, dearest to him of all 
ings next after God, when he pictured to himself his wife and 
little ones turned adrift into the world. 

Vordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey are commonly spoken of 
ether in reference to the revolutionary movement, as if the 
tions to it of all three were identical in kind. But, in truth, 
test applied by the Revolution detected the differences of 
bir characters quite as much as it revealed the presence of a 
ommon element. There was a certain sternness and stoicism at 
the heart of Wordsworth’s enthusiastic joy. His intellect aud 
emotions acted with consentaneity as long as the concrete facts of 
French history permitted this; hence his faith was ardent, and’ 
his emotions were massive. When, by the pressure of facts, he 
was driven into alienation from France, his distress was propor- 
tionately great and prolongéd. In London,“Wordsworth heard the 
greatest philosophical orator of England launch forth his magnifi- 
_cent ridicule against all systems built on abstract rights,— 






















* Tt should be observed ,ehowever, that violent revolutions were, upon principle, 
condemned by Godwin. e 
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“The majesty proclaim 
Of institutes and laws hallowed by time; 
Declare the vital power of social ties 
Endeared by custom, and with high disdain, 
Exploding upstart Theory, insist 
Upon the allegiance to which men are born.” 


Nor did Wordsworth see and hear Burke without inspiration and | 
gratitude. But it was not any antagonist of the Revolution, it 
was the Revolution itself, which forced Wordsworth to examine 
the intellectual basis of his republican faith. As a concrete his- 
torical movement, the Revolution could not justify itself to his 
conscience; all the more desperately for a time he clung to 
republican theories; but the intellect, divorced from imagination 
and the vital movements of admiration, hope, and love, served 
with Wordsworth but to make all faiths dubious, and he under- 
went in consequence that spiritual crisis, terminating happily in 
recovery, of which the history is told in “ The Prelude.” It may 
be questioned whether Wordsworth, after he had parted with his 
democratic convictions and earned the name of renegade, did not 
retain a-truer democratic sense of the dignity of manhood than is 
possessed by writers who déal fluently in the platitudes of fervid 
Republicanism, and do lip-worship to Humanity, while they exhibit 
in their temper and their themes all that can render humanity the 
reverse of worshipful. 

The great events in France affécted Coleridge in a different 
manner. In the year 1800 he strenuously opposed, in the Morning 
Post, the adage fashionable in ministerial circles, “Once a Jacobi 
always a Jacobin;” but this he did with no private and persona) 
motive. He asserts, and the assertion was undoubtedly correc 
that he had never been at any period of his life’a convert 
Jacobinical principles. It was in 1793, after the Septem 
massacres and the execution of -the King, that Wordsworth wr 
his “Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff,” in which he haugh 
maintains the cause of the Republic. “Before 1793,” said C 
ridge (and Coleridge was two years younger than Wordswort 
.“I clearly saw, and often enough stated in public the horr 
delusion, the vile mockery of the whole affair. When some onë 
said in my brother James’s presence that I was a Jacobin, he 
very well observed, ‘No! Samuel is no Jacobin; be is a hot- 
headed Moravian!’ Indeed, I was in the extreme opposite pole.” 
His feelings and his imagination, he declares, did not remain 
unkindled in the general conflagration, “and I confess I should be 
more inclined to be asNamed than proud of myself if they had. I 
was a sharer in the general vortex, though my little world 
described the path of its revolution in an orbit. of its own.” Cole- 
ridge’s passionate sympathy was given to France, and when 
Epgland took up arms against the Republic, ‘he, like .Wordsworth, 
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was smitten with grief and shame. It was through a haughty 
ideality of youth, to which mere pain and blood-shedding seemed 
worthy of slight regard, that Wordsworth for a time sustained his 
` courage in presence of the dark facts of contemporary history. 
Coleridge was in possession of a philosophical doctrine, which 
enabled him to accept the same facts with a certain equanimity. 
In one of the addresses delivered at Bristol in 1795, and which 
formed his first prose work, the youthful apostle of the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity (a doctrine which he afterwards so 
earnestly repudiated) cautions his hearers against the danger of 
indulgence in the feelings even of virtuous indignation. Thinking 
patriots have accustomed themselves “to regard all affairs of man 
as a process; they never hurry, and they never pause.” Vice is 
“the effect of error, and the offspring of surrounding circum- 
stances; the object therefore of condolence, not of anger.” Cole- 
ridge, at the age of twenty-three, and while the exciting events 
in France were still in progress, speaks with that judicial tone, 
that grave benevolence, that apparent superiority to the illusions 
of passion, which often betoken the presence of ardent feelings 
which resolve to justify themselves by a cultivated moderation of 
tone. And in truth, Coleridge lived and moved more among the 
abiding realities of thought, and less in the ebb and flow of the 
world, than at this time did Wordsworth. To Wordsworth the 
affairs of man did not seem a process :— 














“I revolved 
How much the destiny of man had hung 
Still upon single persons.” 
d in the inexperience of his youth it seemed to him, that 
sibly through himself, an insignificant stranger, yet “strong - 
ope, and trained to noble aspirations,” with a spirit thoroughly 
hfal to itself, the needed direction and moving power might be 
d for distracted France; if this could not be, if failure were 
reed against his hopes and efforts, he was prepared to accept, 
the sake of France, life as a sacrifice or the sacrifice of death. 
eridge’s dream of pantisocracy had just resolved itself into air, 
ore he delivered his Bristol “Conciones ad Popilum.” Although 
in later years it may have been with a smile that he related his 
dream of a little society, which “in its second generation was to 
have combined- the innocence of the patriarchal age with the 
knowledge and genuine refinements of European culture,” at the 
- time the designed experiment of human perfectibility was the 
object of earnest thought andhope. Wordsworth never regretted 
that his youth was one of enthusiastic ardour, of impassioned faith, 
although his faith and ardour subsequently took upon themselves 
a new and more spiritual body. And Coleridge did not find his 
early self worthy of that hard ridicule, which manhood too often 
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bestows upon a youth which possesses the ‘appropriate beauty. 
and virtue of youth; if afterwards he smiled, the smile was like 
that of one who, sound and sweet in heart, sees from the calm. 
elevation of later years the joys and fears of boy and girl lovers. 
“ Strange fancies, and as vain as strange! yet to the intense 
interest and impassioned zeal, which called forth and strained 
every faculty of my intellect for the organization and defence of 
this scheme, I owe much of what.I at present possess, my clearest 
insight into the nature of individual man, and my most compre- 
hensive views of his social relations, of the true uses of trade and 

commerce, and how far wealth and relative power of nations 
` promote and impede their welfare and inherent strength.” That , 
. there was a real and deep continuity in the development of 
Coleridge’s political and. religious .opinion is what only party 
spirit can deny, and what disinterested criticism must fully 
recognize. f 

While Wordsworth was at Blois, rendered grave by the 
September massacres, and Coleridge perhaps was planning his 
College escapade, by which a train of gunpowder was to inscribe 
upon the singed grass of the lawns of St. John’s and Trinity, 
the words. Liberty and Equality, a singular conjunction took 
place between the most soaring spirit among the children of 
' Revolution, and her earthiest and ugliest urchin,— William Blake 
became the'saviour of Tom Paine. Mr.. Gilchrist has related how 
in the quaint upper room over bookseller Johnson’s little shop, me 
the apostles and prophets of the eighteenth-century evangel, 
Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, William Godwin, whom Blake like 
little, stoical ‘Holeroft, and Mary Wollstonecroft, illustrati 
the rights of woman by a flirtation with Fuseli. The practi 
good sense and tact of the visionary Blake saved Paine from 
English prison, and sent that “rebellious Neédleman,” elec 
representative by the Pas de Calais, to take his seat in the C 
vention. In Blake’s enormous mythology the genius of Revolut 
was an honoured divinity. Its historical apparition, howe 
although Blake hailed that apparition with enthusiasm, was 1 
to him than its eternal essence, its “spiritual form.” From any 
real feeling for history, like that so richly possessed by Burke, the 
mind of Blake was of course as remote as was that of Godwin 5 
` but while the Revolution gave visible shape for Godwin to intel- 
lectual formule, it was in Blake’s conception a new-born joy, 
incarnating an eternal reality of the imagination. A joy, and also ` 
a terror, sprung from the marriage of heaven and hell, of reason 
and desire. Reason, self-restraint, law, duty, apart from energy 
and desire, were in Blake’s eyes deadening impositions of Urizen, 
the evil god of prohibition, and they found their earthly represen- 
_ tatives in prisons and in churches. The Lord, in “Faust,” recognizes 
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the need for man’s uses of Mephistopheles, the spirit of negation. 
But with Blake the devil, as he is called by the adverse party, is as 
truly god as the other claimant of that name, or, in plain speech, 
impulse, desire, freedom, are as great and sacred as reason, law, 
restraint. Man, unparcelled into body and spirit, is all holy, and 
the supreme of things ; the unpardonable sin is to denaturalize or 
extinguish desire, to slay a living joy. In truth Blake went astray 
in only a single particular,—in being born on this earth. His 
right place was that of minister to the archangels of Goethe’s 
Prologue in Heaven, to whom love is its own law, and who 
gather strength and beatitude from the sight of the Lord :— 


“Das Werdende, das ewig wirkt und lebt, 
Umfass’ euch mit der Liebe holden Schranken.” 


But precisely because Blake could not ever lose what he conceived 
to be the essence of the Revolution, which lived in him as part of 
his purest self, he could the more easily detach himself from the 
historical movement. Less able to endure the harshness of con- 
crete facts than was Wordsworth in his haughty ideality, Blake, 
after the September massacres, tore off his cockade, and wore his 
bonnet rouge no more. Ata happier moment, in 1790, appeared at 
the end of “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” Blake’s “ Song of 
Liberty.” Freedom is born from the womb of the “Eternal 
Female,” the mother force of the spirit of man; it is a marvellous 
abe, a terror to the world with its fiery limbs and flaming hair ; 
prophetic thrill runs through the earth, “shadows of prophecy 
iver along by the lakes and the rivers;” alarm and hatred and 
lousy are roused to crush the new-born terror; the gloomy 
g who hates liberty leads his starry hosts through the wilder- 
s, and promulgates his ten commands; but the son of fire in 
eastern cloud “stamps the stony law to dust, . . . crying, 
pire is no more! and now the lion and the wolf shall cease.’ ” 
b song: closes with a chorus proclaiming the triumph of gratified 
re: “For everything that lives is holy.” To the end, as 
Gilchrist tells us, Blake always avowed himself a “ Liberty 
? An antinomian -tendency is a characteristic common to 
many mystics; it is rarely that the antinomianism is so pure 
and childlike, yet so impassioned, as it was in the case of Blake.” 
The eighteenth century closed with moral exhaustion, enthu- 
siasms burnt to ashes, the melancholy of discovered illusions, and 
the remorse and yearning that follow upon a supreme work of 
destruction. To continue an ardent Repu¥lican during the ex- 
periences of the years from 1790 to 1800, a man must needs have 
been either singularly idealistic, or of a very stoical temper. “In 
long-continuing revolutions,” wrote De Tocqueville, “men are 
morally ruined less by the faults and the crimes that they commit. 
VOL. XXX. K 
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in the heat of passion or of their political convictions, than by the 
contempt that in the end they acquire for the very convictions 
and passions that moved them; when wearied, disenchanted, and 
undeceived, they turn against themselves, and consider their 
hopes as having been childish—their enthusiasm, and, above all, 
their devotion, absurd. None can conceive how often the main- 
spring of even the strongest minds is broken by such a catastrophe. 
It is difficult to imagine . . the extreme fatigue, 
apathy, indifference, or, rather, contempt, for politics into which 
a long, terrible, and barren struggle had thrown men’s minds.” 
To escape from such fatigue and ennui, Paris for a time abandoned 
itself to reckless pleasure. “The amusements in Paris,” says a 
contemporary, “are now not interrupted for a single instant, either 
by the terrible events that take place, or by the fear of future 
calamities. The theatres and public places were never so crowded. 
At Tivoli, you, hear it said that things will soon be worse than 
ever: on appelle la Patrie la Patrague,* and through it all we 
dance.” “Ido not find in history,” writes De Tocqueville ‘again, 
“a single event that contributed more to the well-being of future 
generations, or more entirely demoralized the generation that 
brought it to pass.” t 
There was one spirit, however, who, pipe-as they might, would 
not dance. . In 1799, appeared the “Réveries” of Sénancour, which 
' preceded his “ Obermann” and foretold a literature—some of it o 
a much more recent date—inspired by the sentiment of the void 
the barren sadness, the sterility of life. The loss of faith withi 
the ruins of a world without, measureless desire awakened by t 
sense that the old boundaries were gone, and a new destiny 
opening for the spirit of man, impotence to satisfy that desi 
no wing to explore the new horizons—such was the malady 
Obermann. And he sought healing beneath the glacier and 
` unchanging Alpine snows. To chill his too feverish heart, to c 
. the restless pulse, to numb the pain of being, was his requirem 
Not change, not the play,and colour of life, not the song and 
dance, but resignation, solitude, silence, the white field of sno 
permanency of accepted grief :— 













> “T turn thy leaves, I feel their breath 
Once more upon me roll; 
That air of languor, cold, and death 
Which brooded o’er thy soul. 
* * * * 


“Though here a mountain murmur swells 
Of Many a dark-bough’d pine ; 
Though, as you read, you hear the bells 
Of the high pasturing kine; 


* Patraque, an old worn-out machine. 
+ “France before the Consulate,” in De Toequeville’s 4 Memoir and Remains, vol. 
Pp. 272—276, See also the close of Edgar Quinet’s History of the Revolution, 
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“ Yet, through the hum of torrent lone, 
‘And brooding mountain bee, 
There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony.” 


In this literature of despair two characteristics especially strike 
the reader—a, conception of the greatness of ideal man, and of his 
boundless capacity for pleasure and for pain;.and, with this, a 
sense of the pettiness and sterility of the actual life of man 

' Despair with the writers of the early part of the century is not, 
as with Schopenhauer and Hartmann, a theory or doctrine, with 
its metaphysic of pessimism, and its benevolent ethics of pessimism; 
it has no social purpose; it is an individual experience, while at 
the same time it is la maladie du siècle. It is negative and dissolving, 
whereas the pessimism of our own day aspires to be constructive, 
and to furnish a creed and a rule of life. In Obermann, to the com- 
mon sadness of the time is added the special suffering which arises 
from his individual feebleness. Even if the cup of life were brim- 

ming with joy, Obermann could hardly lift the cup to his lips. It 
was not until a second revolution had passed over France, and the 
muttering of renewed thunder was again in the air, that Sénancour 
found that deliverance from desire, that permanency of calm, which 
ehad sought. He found them, not beneath the grey “cone of 
aman” and the “blue profound,” but in the cemetery at Sèvres, 
there they engraved upon the tombstone words of his choice 
m his “ Librés Méditations ”—Eternité, deviens mon asyle ! 
Sainte-Beuve has named Obermann the genuine René. Some 
rs before Coleridge planned his pantisocracy on the banks of 
euphonious river, and a little later than the time when William 
je was making his inquisition into the mystery of evil, in his 
riage of Heaven and Hell,” and was chanting his Song of 
ty, Chateaubriand set foot on the soil of the New World. 
while, remote from the civil strife, he wandered in the virgi- 
litudes, exhaling his soul in reverie, or making acquaintance 
the noble savage,—not precisely the noble savage of 
peau, but one who had appreciated the ‘beauties of a 
ental Christianity, and united a kind of fictive innocency of 
ure with the emotional refinements and curiosities of civil- 
ization. Rousseau had found an eloquent pupil in the founder 
of nineteenth-century literature in France, but in place of the 
intensity and diseased ardour of Rousseau, which made him an 

initiator, we find in Chateaubriand a dissolving spirit of reverie, a 

 measureless sigh of regret, a background of nælancholy horizons, 

‘washed in for their artistic effect. After the clear and hard 

thinking of the eighteenth century, came the day-dream of the 

sentimentalist; after the advance, a pause; after energy, lassitude; 

after hope, recollection, Were Catholicism and feudalism fallen, and 

in ruins? De Maistre, “the Catholic Hobbes of the Revolution,” = 
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would come and rebuild the Bastille for the human spirit; 
Chateaubriand, “poet-laureate of Christianity,” would come to 
sit upon the ruins and sing. The faith of Chateaubriand, as far as 
he possessed a faith, was that of the eighteenth century,—he was 
a deist: but his sentiment was that of the nineteenth century; 
a dying mother had grieved over his lack of Christian belief; the 
beauties of Christianity supplied charming themes for tender 
rhetoric; in fine, there was a vacancy for a laureate, and he 
would wear the poetic wreath. “The historical sentiment for 
Christianity in Chateaubriand may, perhaps, indicate an advance 
from the sehool of evidential writers in England, who were so 
busily engaged for half a century in proving that the apostles 
were neither enthusiasts nor impostors; but Chateaubriand’s 
historical sentiment is not robust or genuine,—a martyr interests 
him as a moonlight ruin might,—very charming things may 
be said about each of them. Nor did’ he possess a- political 
any more than a religious faith; what he really represents is 
the void left by the loss of faiths. “Je me suis toujours étonné,” 
wrote Chateaubriand of his contemporary Chamfort, “ qu’un 
homme qui avait tant de connaissance des hommes, efit pu épouser 
si chaudement une cause quelconque.” The sadness of René i 
‘not a strenuous pain ; it is vague and veiled, the romanticism 
sorrow, a musical reverie with no definite theme, a grief 
uniform, grey, monotonous, but one shot through with a pla 
` shifting colours. Sentimentalism is the feminine of cynici 
the genius of Chateaubriand may be described as the femi 
correlative of the genius of Byron. 

Chateaubriand, in a passage inspired by characteristic 
draws a parallel between himself and Byron, each the found 
new literature, each of noble rank, and he somewhat quer 
complains that thé English poet nowhere makes due acknoy 
ment of obligations to his French predecessor. But “ 
Harold” is in every way the offspring of a more mai 
imagination than René. Although its central figure m 
taken for a representative of the English jeunesse dorée, few 
_English aristocrats, it may be suspected, could have felt as C4 
Harold does the largeness of European interests, in the past andi 
_in the present, in the material and in the moral orders. As we 
read the poem we assist at the rise and fall of empires, in the 
court, the camp, the council-chamber. Under the veil of super- 
ficial cynicism tere appears in “Childe Harold” a robust - 
enthusiasm for what is great, beautiful, and heroic in European 
history ; in no way of mere sentimental reverie, but with a strong 
ardour of imagination, the glories of former ages live again in the 
verse of Byron, and connect themselves with the life of his own 
e day. The monuments of old renown, the memorials of patriot, 
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of warrior, of poét,—Dante, “the starry Galileo,” Ariosto, Rousseau, 
. Voltaire, the castles of the Rhine, the cathedrals of Italy, the 
Apollo, the Laocoon, are none of them forgotten or disregarded. 
The sated voluptuary displays a vigorous delight in the presence 
or the recollection of each of these. Byron’s pleasure in nature, 
in art, in human character, in the memorials of history, has indeed 
nothing in it subtle or exquisite; but he sees the large features 
of things, reads off their obvious significance, and receives from 
them an ample though not an exquisite emotion. There is in 
“Childe Harold” a historical sense, not scientific, and applying 
itself only to an obtrusive class of facts, yet real and vital; and 
while the poem deals so much with the past, it is in spirit essentially 
modern. 

If Childe Harold devours all the material of enjoyment which ` 
nature and society, the present and the past, afford, still his 
heart remains craving and unsatisfied. Obermann had withdrawn 
from the world, unable to sustain its tumults and agitations. René 
had spent his powers in a waste of imagination, in desire apart 
from action, in the luxury of self-observing tender emotion. 
Childe Harold flings himself on life, and when he falls back 
“defeated of joy, gathers up his force, wave-like, to fling himself 
upon life again. The ethical ideal of the eighteenth century had 
represented as the most precious elements of human character a 
ise temperance, moderated desires, a cheerful resignation, a 
lerant and pliant temper, good sense; for one who set before 
such an ideal no great disenchantment or disillusion was 
sible. 















‘Never elated while one man’s oppress’d, 
Never dejected while another's bless’d ;” 


is the equable frame of mind that Pope commends. And 
the ardour of religious desire seizes upon us what, according 
hnson, should be our prayer? 


“ Yot when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind,- 

Obedient passions, and a will resign’d.” 
Je sens en moi linfini,” exclaimed Napoleon, maker of our 
century’s epics in the world of action, himself so great, so petty, 
the conqueror of the Pyramids, the captive. of St. Helena. “Je 
sens en moi linfini,” exclaimed also Byron, and this infinite of 
egoism left him in the end like Napoleon, defeated and defrauded, 
narrowed into the bounds of a solitary, small, and sterile island in 
the great ocean of human existence—or woflld have left him so, 
had not Greece summoned him and Missolonghi set him free. ` 

Byron has been spoken of as the representative poet of revo- 

lution, and the fact that in his hands English poetry became for 
the first time European*poetry,—interesting in Weimar, in Flor ence, 
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in Paris, hardly Jess than in London,—is evidence that Byron 
possesses more than a national significance. The positive dogmas, 
however, of the French Revolution occupy a small place in Byron’s 
poetry. In its political results the Revolution seemed to hima 
-huge failure ; yet it impressed his imagination as so wonderful a 
phenomenon, a manifestation of popular power so striking and so 
new, that all promises for the future became through it credible. 
Only ruins indeed remained, ruins wherewith to build anew 
dungeons and thrones; yet such cannot be the order of things 
for ever: a i 
“ But this will not endure nor be endured! 

Mankind have felt their strength, and made it felt.” 


And so Byron at once believed and doubted the gospel of 
Revolution. What he absolutely disbelieved was the gospel of the 
Holy Alliance. He profoundly expressed the feeling of the moral 
void, and the failure of all attempts to fill that void by the infinite 
of egoism, by pleasure, by passion, by the ambition of the imagi- 
nation; and he illustrated through all changes of circumstances 
and temper, one thing constantly—a disdain of checks, a force of 
reckless individualism, which formed part of the revolutionary 
spirit. This it is which gives unity to the mixed and otherwise 
incoherent elements of which Byron was compounded. An 
English noble proud of his rank, yet an enemy to caste; a fighte 
in the’ ranks of the children of light, yet not without a strong touc 
of the Philistins in him; corrupted by the evil days of the Regen 
and hating their corruption; a scoffer at orthodoxy, yet ne 
delivered from a half-faith in the popular theology of England ; 
leader of the Romantic movement, yet a worshipper of the poe 
of Pope; mean and generous, posing himself for admiration, 
possessing at bottom a sincerity of his own; an Apollo pl 
upon the limping limb of a Vulcan. Care for his own moral b 
was not at any time that which could have given direction 
coherence to the nature of Byron; had he been fortunate en 
to come under the influence of some public or national c 
which would have engaged his deepest feelings, aroused his | 
gination, and given scope for the deploying of the forces o 
will, then perhaps,.no power of our century would have been 
comparable to Byron. But he found himself among spectral faiths, 
and the ghosts of heroic causes, while the coarse energies and vulgar 
enjoyments of the jeunesse dorée, the mohawks of the Regency, were 
at least real and living. And so his nature suffered, not indeed 
entite disintegration’and death, but inward division; his nobler. 
self protested and uttered defiance, his baser self answered with 
ironical laughter; at length m “Don Juan,” the mocking voices 
envelop and almost reduce to silence the voice of the better spirit; 
then came the final protest and defiance of*his higher nature :— 
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“The sword, the banner, and the field, ` 
Glory and Greece, around we see! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free ;” 


and then, the divine freedom of death. The fact that much of 
Byron’s work was wrought from vulgar materials made it the 
more readily accepted in his own day. If jarring forces strove in 
Byron, they strove also in the world around him. One thing he 
constantly expresses—the individualism of the earlier Revolu- 
tionary epoch, and the emptiness and sterility of the life which is 
merely individual and not social.* 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, who recognizes the gieat productive 
power of Byron, inquires why the brilliant poetical movement of 
Byron’s time did not sustain itself, and bore so little fruit; and his 
answer is, because it was not nourished by the best ideas; it 
did not know enough; no great critical movement lay behind it. 
Mr. Arnold’s view may be right, and yet it is possible to inquire 
too curiously into these things; the work of Byron could perhaps 
only be done in Byron’s way. “Ivery much doubt,” said Goethe’s 
famulus, Eckermann, “whether a decided gain for' pure human 
culture is to be derived from Byron’s writings.” Goethe replied, 
as Faust might have done to Wagner, “There I must contradict 
you; the audacity and grandeur of Byron must certainly tend 
owards culture. We should take care not to be always looking 
r it in the decidedly pure and moral.” Nor, it may be added, 
the decidedly intellectual and scientific. “Everything that is 
reat,” went on Goethe, “promotes cultivation as soon as we are 
are of it.” Byron did much to free, arouse, dilate the emotional 
of the nineteenth century. This has been his chief work, and 
doubtful whether the work would have been accomplished 
e effectively had Byron emerged from a matrix of philosophy 
criticism. j 
lhe Revolution, as it realized itself in France from 1789 to 
, was in fact a series of revolutions. The Constituent, the 
islative, the Convention, the Directory, had each its season ; 
mdins, Dantonists, Robespierre and Saint-Just, the Thermi- 
ens, followed one another like fierce waves, revolution rolling 
in upon revolution. “In studying that portion of the European 
movement,” writes Mr. John Morley, “which burst forth into 
flame in France between the fall of the Bastille and those fatal 
days of Vendémiaire, Fructidor, Floréal, Brumaire, in which the 
explosion came convulsively to its end, we ggem to see a micro- 
cosm of the Byronic epos. The succession of moods is identical. 
Overthrow, rage, material energy, crime, profound melancholy, 



















* See, in Life and Writings of Mazzini, vol. vi., an essay on “Byron and Goethe,” 
admirable in its treatment of Byron, and presenting with great earnestness a one-sided 


view of Goethe. « 
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half-cynical dejection. The Revolution was the battle of will against 
the social forces of a dozen centuries.” It may be-that, in accord- 
` ance with this view, which has a completeness and definiteness 
attractive to the mind of a theoretic literary critic, Byron is the truest 
representative in our literature of the Revolution as a realized 
_ historical series of events. Certainly the ‘representative of the 
Revolution in its purest ideal, is not Byron but Shelley. No writer 
can have fewer affinities to the eighteenth century than Shelley, 
considered as an artist. Byron may have had some remote kinship 
with the classical school; his admiration for Pope may have been 
something more than a protest of his good sense against his passion 
and his pride, something more than an admission that he dis- 
trusted his own craving heart, felt weary of the pain of a spirit 
divided between enthusiasm and irony, and looked at times 
longingly towards the via media of moderated and justified desires, 
unambitious reason, and tranquil benevolence—qualities which, if 
Pope did not possess, he yet poetically recommends. Shelley 
assuredly derives nothing as an artist from the eighteenth century, 
except from such parts of it as run on and connect themselves with 
nineteenth-century art—such, for example, as Rousseau’s feeling 
for nature, his‘sentimental ardour, and the romantic horrors 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. But the intellectual basis or ,background of 
Shelley’s earlier poetry belongs absolutely to the Aufklärung, 
the critical movement which preceded the Revolution. Shelley’ 
creed was, however, no dead accretion of dogma around his inte 
lect; it was rather a vital portion of his being, and with 
growth it underwent vital processes of change. When Shell 
wrote “Adonais,” he had outgrown the creed of “Queen Ma 
the direction in which he moved having been from materialis 
‘ a Berkeleyan idealism, and from an atheistic to a panthej 
doctrine. Mr. Browning, in his preface to the-forged le 
attributed, to Shelley, ventures to conjecture that, had he li 
Shelley would have come to accept the Christian faith. It is 
. easy to perceive upon what evidence such a conjecture is foun 
Shelley, in his later years, distinguished between the faith of 
founder of the Christian religion and the theology of histor™ 
Ghristianity. In the year in which ‘he died Shelley. wrote: “I 
agree with Moore that the docrines of the French and Material 
- Philosophy are as false as they are pernicious; but still they are 
better than Christianity, inasmuch as anarchy is better than des- 
potism ; for this reagon, that the former is for a season, and that 
the latter is eternal.” While remaining hostile to historical Christi- 
anity, Shelley had come to-look on Jesus as a pure and impassioned 
prophet, who held a faith not very different from his own in its | 
later development. Jesus conceived the , ruling Power of the’ 
yniverse as “mysteriously and illimitably pervading the frame of 
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things,” “an overruling spirit of the collective energy of the 
moral and material world.” This Spirit Jesus called by the vener- 
able name of God, nor did Shelley refuse to use the same word. 
Whether anything analogous to what we call will can be attri- 
buted to this Power is a question which Shelley declined to con- 
sider; the action of the Power upon our spirits he conceived to 
be of the kind which we somewhat vaguely term impersonal. ' 
How.far Shelley had travelled from the doctrine set forth in the 
notes to “ Queen Mab,” will appear from the following passage of 
singular beauty which occurs in the unfinished “‘ Essay on Christi- 
anity :”— $ 

« We live and move and think; but we are not the creators of our own 
origin and existence. We are not the arbiters of every motion of our own 
complicated nature; we are not the masters of our own imaginations and 
moods of mental being. There is a Power by which we are surrounded, - 
like the atmosphere in which.some motionless lyre is suspended, which 
visits with its breath our silent chords at will. Our most imperial and 
stupendous qualities—those on which tle majesty and the power of 
humanity is erected—are, relatively to the inferior portion of its mechan- 
ism, active and imperial; but they are the passive slaves of some higher 
and more omnipotent Power. This Power is God; and those who have 
seen God have, in the period of their purer and more perfect nature, been 
harmonized by their own will to so exquisite a consentaneity of power as. 
to give forth divinest melody, when the breath of universal being sweeps 
over their frame.” 


This was the kind of faith which his own nature was, in its 
moments of highest light and ardour, fitted to yield to Shelley. 
But with a theoretic mind, up to a certain point precociously 
developed, though not mature, Shelley in earlier, as well as later 
ears, needed a creed; he could not steep himself in mere sensa- 
on,a luxury of odours and colours and sounds; and at first, not 
ving had time or faculty to develop out of experience and his 
eepest thoughts and feelings a genuine faith, he accepted one 
ady-made, lived in it and by it; and this creed, that of the 
ufklarung, and of the Revolution in its typical, ideal form, lies 
hind the colour, melody, and interwoven imagery of all his 
arlier verse.” 
Shelley came in a time of reaction; but his imaginative motives 
lay less in events than in ideas, and, unlike Byron, he remained 
in his inner spirit wholly unaffected for evil by the reaction. No 
Girondin in early Revolution days could possess a more unqualified 
faith in the Revolution than did the young English poet in the 
days of the Regency. He saw indeed an gnormous antagonism of 
evil set over against good; but his white flame of devotion, to 


























* Some additional light has been recontly thrown upon the history of Shelley’s 
opinions by his “Refutation of Deism,” which it was my good fortune to recover in 
1875. The copy obtained by me (from Mr. Hookham) is now in the British Museum 
‘Library, and the little tyeatise has been reprinted from this copy, in tho edition of 
Shelley's works published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
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what seemed to him the sacred cause, was thereby only quickened 
and intensified. Whether it be an indication of intellectual 
narrowness and weakness, or rather of the martyr and saint-like 
strength, no touch of that cynicism which made so large a part of 
Byron’s complex mode of feeling came to trouble the simplicity, 
or divide the energy of Shelley’s soul. De Tocqueville wrote a 
chapter to show how the French Revolution, disregarding terri- 
torial boundaries, and viewing man as man, proceeded alone 
among political movements in the manner of religious revolutions, - 
and extended itself by preaching and propagandism. This aspect 
of the Revolution in especial is apparent in both the writings 
of Shelley and his youthful apostleship, particularly during his , 
mission to Ireland. Perhaps one may discover something more 
heroic in Byron’s sacrifice of self on behalf of a people from whom 
` he expected no miracle of virtue, and of patriots whom he half 
despised, than in Shelley’s preparedness for surrender for the 
whole human race about to be suddenly enfranchised and trans- 
figured; and it is true that there is an absence of sanity and 
adult force in Shelley’s revolutionary propagandism; but Byron’s 
sacrifice was not unmingled with motives of egoism, and the life 
he offered up was one worn with excess, and weary through 
satiety. 

There is an na relationship between Shelleyand Godwin, 
as close in its own kind as their domestic relationship became 
through Shelley’s second marriage. Godwin, as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has noticed, “more than any “Tnglish thinker resembles those 
- French theorists who represented the early revolutionary impulse.” 
“ His opinions were rooted too deeply i in abstract speculations t 
be affected by any storms raging in the region of concrete phe 
nomena. . . . He remained a Republican Abdiel througho 
the long dark winter of reaction.” It may safely be affirmed thé 
every leading idea in Shelley’s earlier writings, can be paralleled 
a doctrine taught in Godwin’s “ Political Justice.” Both Godw' 
and Shelley, in common with the century from which spra 
their beliefs, were wholly devoid of an historical sense. “I a 
determined to ‘apply myself,’ Shelley writes, “to a study that 
hatgful and disgusting to my very soul. . . . I mean that 
record of crimes and miseries, history.” And again, in a letter to 
Godwin, “I am unfortunately little skilled in English history, 
and the interest which it excites in me is so feeble, that I find it a 
duty to attain merely to that general knowledge of it which is 
indispensable.” Byron declares that from the moment he could 
read, his grand passion was history, and there will be found in his 
Life by Moore a remarkable extract from a memorandum. book of 
1807, in which Byron sets down a list of the historical writers 
whose works he had perused; the list occupies more than two 
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pages, and includes histories of England, Scotland, Ireland, Rome, 
Greece, France, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Russia, Sweden, Prussia, 
Germany, Italy, Hindostan, America.* “The greater part of 
these,” Byron adds, “I perused before the age of fifteen.” Shelley 
was about to reform the world, but empirical knowledge, experi- 
ence, was not needed for the task; the gross stuff of society was’ 
to be penetrated by the purifying flame of an idea, and all its 
grossness was to be burnt away. Godwin (again I quote from 
Mr. Leslie Stephen) “represents the tendency of the revolutionary 
school towards the deification of the pureintellect; . . . ‘sound 
reasoning and truth, when adequately communicated, must always 
be victorious over error; sound reasoning and truth are capable 
of being so communicated; truth is omnipotent; the vices and 
moral weaknesses of men are not invincible; man is perfectible, 
or in other words, susceptible of perpetual improvement?” What 
is this but the Revolt of Islam put into intellectual formule? In 
Shelley’s poem, indeed, written at a time when the Revolution 
seemed to have temporarily failed, and when the forces of reaction 
were strong, the power of error is more justly estimated; yet if 
evil should triumph, it can be but for a season ; the moment must 
arrive, when before the breath of*some pure pr ophet or prophetess, - 
all the piled-up wrongs of the earth must go down and dissolve. 
In the “ Prometheus” ages must pass-away before the tyrant falls, 
and the deliverer is himself unbound; but the day of rejoicing is 
certain, even if it be far off, and in the end it will come with 
sudden glory. “The worst of criminals might be reformed by 
reasoning” —such was Godwin’s happy conviction. Shelley 
differs only as a poet must differ from a philosopher—he assigns a 
arger share in such possible reformation to the emotions, and the 
ction upon the mind of ideals of justice and charity. “To hate 
murderer is as unreasonable as to hate his weapon ”—so thought 
Godwin; and Shelley poetizes the doctrine when Laon. bids the 
yrant Othman go free. To account for the prevalence of error, 
odwin “sets up a dark power of imposture which fights, and has 
therto fought with singular success, against the power of truth. 
: Kings and priests represent the incarnation of evil.” The 
Zeus by whose order Prometheus is chained to the rock is, this 
dark Power of imposture, he is also named the Anarch Custom ; it: 
is he who has authorized the superstitions and the tyrannies of the 
N world. “We can scarcely hesitate,” wrote Godwin, “to conclude 
universally that law is an institution of the most pernicious 
tendency.” And with Shelley law is everywhere at odds with 
love, and in a reign of love it must at last disappear. As to the . 
marriage bond, Godwin is merely uncertain whether the future 



















* The “List of Books read by Shelley and Mary in 1817” (Shelley’s Memorials, end 


of chap. vii.) supplies mat®rials for an interesting contrast. 
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unions of the sexes will be by promiscuous intercourse, or alliances 
terminable at the pleasure of either party.” Shelley exhibits in 
his original “Laon and Cythna,” and, his.“ Rosalind and Helen,” 
the beauty of free love, and the miseries and degrading slavery of 
unions where no love exists or which are protracted after love has 
ceased. All the illusions of the Revolution, many of them generous 
illusions,—perfectibility, disregard of tradition and inheritance, the 
contrast between a benevolent Nature and the ‘selfishness of 
Society,f—are to be found in full vigour in Shelley. Also all that 
was admirable and noble, all that was of a constructive character, 
in the Revolution isto be found—its enthusiasm of humanity, its 
" passion for justice, its recognition of a moral element in politics, 
its sentiment of the brotherhood of men. ~ 
It was an unfortunate circumstance that the movement party 
in England, and England’s poets of progress, remained separated 
by a great gulf. The questioning spirit in English thought 
during the early part of the présent century—Jeremy Bentham— 
was (perhaps not excepting Hobbes) the hardest-headed of all 
questioning spirits; and his followers cut off the right hand of 
sensibility and put out the right eye of imagination, if by any 
means they might enter into the heaven of Utilitarianism, and have 
share in the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Mr. Mill 
described in his Autobiography the spirit which animated the 
first propagators of Philosophic Radicalism. On their banner 
was inscribed a strange device—the population principle of Mal- 
thus. In politics they were possessed by “an almost unbounded 
confidence in the efficacy of two things—representative govern- 
ment, and complete freedom of discussion.” Aristocratic rule was 
the object of their sternest disapprobation ; “an established Church 
or corporation of priests, as being by position the great depraver 
of religion, and interested in opposing the progress of the huma: 
“mind,” was, next after aristocracy, the most detestable of things 
“Some of’us,” Mr. Mill goes on, “for a time really hoped an 
aspired to be a ‘school.’ The French philosophes of the eighteen 
century were the examples we sought. to imitate.” Here we 
several particulars offering points of connection with such poety 
as that of Shelley, and Mr. Mill was himself endowed with a fine 
v feeling for literature. But something was wanting. “My zeal,” 
says Mr. Mill, “was, as yet, little else, at that period of my life, 
than zeal for speculative opinions. It had not its root in genuine 
benevolence or sympathy with’ mankind, though these qualities 
held their due place in Yay ethical standard. Nor was it connected 
with any high enthusiasm for ideal nobleness. Yet of this feeling 
I was imaginatively very susceptible; but there was at that time 





















* Leslie Stephen: English Thought in the Eighteenth Cantury, vol. ii. p. 275. 
f, On this point Shelley in later years learned to correct his error. 
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` an intermission of its natural aliment, poetical culture, while there 
was-a superabundance of the discipline antagonistic to it, that of 
mere logic and analysis.” All poetry had been pronounced by: 
Bentham to be misrepresentation. Among the liberals of that time, 
it was the spiritual liberals, Maurice and Sterling, with others— 
disciples of Coleridge—who best appreciated the uses of the 
imagination and the “understanding heart.” No one who has read 
Mr. Mil’s Autobiography can forget the remarkable chapter 
in which he describes the spiritual dryness and dejection in 
which his habit of analysis and his unqualified Benthamism for a 
time resulted, nor how, in large measure through the influence of . 
poetry—the poetry of Wordsworth—he recovered ‘his sanity and 
hig energy of will. Afterwards, while still highly estimating 
Wordsworth’s poetry, he came to understand Shelley, and assigned 
- to him an unique place among English poets, as possessor of the 
artistic temperament in its purest, typical form. 

The European poetry of England began and ended with Byron 
and Shelley. Whilethe Revolution of 1830 proved that the spirit 
of 1789 was still living and.acting on the Continent of Europe, 
while that movement assisted in giving a new direction to the 
rising Romantic school in France, and was hailed by Heine with 
pyrotechnic display of delighted epigrams, England, the weary 
Titan, was considering her corn laws and her Reform Bill. In 
France, new government, new literatures, new religions, new poli- 
tical utopias, Saint-Simon, and “rehabilitation of the flesh” 
through socialism. In Germany, the school of junge Deutschland, 
with its literary utopias, and rehabilitation of the flesh through 
joyous art. In England, severed by her silver streak of sea and 
her positive national character from the movement on the 
Continent, quite a different rehabilitation of the flesh interested 
men,—namely, rehabilitation by corn. On all sides, however, 
fter the reverie and vague idealizing of the early part of the 
pentury, a more positive and practical tendency showed itself. 
new stadium in the advance of the revolutionary idea com- 
enced, and other influences, which had been silently gathering 
trength, now, for the first time, came into vital relations with 
literature. o 

EDWARD DOWDEN. ` 

























ERASTIANISM VERSUS ECCLESIASTICISM. 


1G the ConTEMPORARY Review for June, 1876, Mr. Gladstone, 
writing on “The Coursés of Religious Thought,” made the 
following brief allusion to “the system termed Erastian : ”— 














“If we follow the Erastian idea, it does not matter what God we 
worship, or how we worship Him, provided we derive both belief and 
worship from the civil ruler, or hold them subject to his orders. Many 
most respectable persons have been, or have thought themselves to be, 
Erastians; but the system, in the ‘developments of which it is capable, is 
among the most debased ever known to man. ‘Non ragioniam di lui; ma 
guarda, e passa. ?, l : 

This is an example of what has become a common habit in eccle- 
siastical controversy. A. something called Erastianism is made a 
mysterious bugbear. It is assumed that sound orthodox Church 
men must be anxious to clear themselves from the least suspicio 
of being Erastian. Whatever Erastianism may denote—and. thi 
is willingly left uncertain—it is made to connote coldness, indiff 
rentism, irreligion, cynical infidelity. Mr. Gladstone says, indee 
that “many most respectable persons have been, or have, thoug: 
themselves’ to be, Erastians.” But so’far asthe name is concernedy 
it has been used almost wholly as one of reproach. I do not know 
‘who, at any time, have declared themselves to be “ Erastians.” 
Amongst ourselves at the present moment the reproach is perhaps 
more freely associated with the name’ of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury than with py other; but probably the Archbishop 
regards this as one of the injurious imputations to which he is 
exposed. Dean Stanley has boldly avowed himself a “latitude- 
man,” but I never heard of his calling himself an Erastian. Indeed, 
after the description of “the Erastian idea” given by Mr. Gladstone, 
it ig difficult to, understand how he can suppose any moderately 
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respectable person thinking himself'an Erastian. No one ever had 
the folly or the shamelessness to profess himself a follower of such 
an idea. Mr. Gladstone might well say that “the system,” if it ever 
existed, “is among the most debased ever known to man.” But 
the obvious truth is that it never did exist; it was never known 


to man. It is a bugbear only; and used for the most part as a _ 


bugbear, to inspire a vague repugnance and dread. 

If, instead of throwing no more than a hasty glance at this 
questionable phenomenon, we inquire what it is and where we are 
to find it, we shall hardly be able to discover any “system,” 
properly speaking, that may be termed Erastian. We may define 
Erastianism as a tendency to make much of the authority of the, 
State in matters of religion. In this general sense Erastus, the 
Swiss physician of the sixteenth century, may not improperly be 
regarded as an Erastian. It was the object of his treatise on 
Excommunication to contend, against the Genevese Beza, that 
the cognizance of moral offences ought to be left to a Christian 
State, and that it was not desirable for the Church to establish a 
separate judicial system, using excommunication as its penalty, 
for the repression of vice. But he incidentally lets us see that he 
regards the magistrate of a Christian Commonwealth as having 
the supreme responsibility in sacred as well as secular affairs. - 




















“The sum is that, in a Christian commonwealth, there is one magis- 
trate, to whom God has committed the external government of all things 
which belong either to civic life or to godly and Christian life; that the 
right and authority to rule and to judge has not been granted to ministers 
r to any other persons. This must be understood to be said of a common- 
ealth in which the magistrates and the subjects profess the same 
eligion, and that the true one. In this, I say, there ought not to be two 
istinct jurisdictions.” : 


is careful to add iat 


í As in the case of secular matters the magistrate is not free to trans- 


d matters, or such as relate to divine worship, he is still less free to 
rt in any particular from the prescription of God’s Word, which he 
t to follow as a rule in all things, and nowhere to diverge a hair’s 
th from it.”* , 


It is evident that Erastus did not regard clerical or ecclesiastical 
courts with any sympathy, though he thought they were inevit- 
able when the magistrate held a false creed. “At the same time, 
he was as far’as possible from advocating the outrageous prin- 
ciple, that “it does not matter what God wy worship, or how we 
worship. Him, provided we derive both belief and worship from 
the civil ruler, or hold them subject to his orders.” Nor can 
such-a tenet be ascribed to Hobbes, who is generally supposed to 


* Confirmatio Thesium, book iii. 


s the bounds and limits of equity, justice, and honesty, so'in ordering . 


ri 
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have pushed to its furthest point the claim of the civil ruler to 
authority in matters of religion. This lucid and intrepid thinker 
held as strongly as Erastus to a single- authority and jurisdiction 
in a commonwealth ; and he maintained that the magistrate was 
bound to do what he could to promote the spiritual as well as 
secular well-being of his subjects. He maintained also that the 
supreme ruler has a right to enforce his will without limit. But 
it did not follow that a subject was bound to do whatsoever the. > 
ruler might command. For “the command may be such, as I 
would rather die than do it.”* And Hobbes may even be quoted 
by our anti-Erastians of to-day as an authority on their side, as 
the following passages from his treatise, De Cive, will show :— , 


“ But for the deciding of questions of faith—that is to say, concerning 
God, which transcend human capacity—we stand in need of a divine blessing 
(that we'may not be deceived at least in necessary points), to be derived 
from Christ Himself by the imposition of hands. For—seeing to the end 
we. may attain to eternal salvation we are obliged to a supernatural 
- doctrine, and which therefore it is impossible for us to understand—to be 

left so destitute as that we can be deceived in necessary points, is repug- 
nant to equity. This infallibility our Saviour Christ promised (in those 
things which- are necessary to salvation) to His apostles until the day of 
judgment—that is to say, to, the apostles, and pastors succeeding the 
apostles, who were to be consecrated by the imposition of hands. He 
therefore, who hath the sovereign power in the city, is obliged as a 
Christian, where there is any question concerning the mysteries of faith, 
tointerpret the Holy Scriptures by clergymen. lawfully ordained. And 
thus in Christian cities the judgment, both of spiritual and temporal 
matters, belongs unto the civil authority. And that man or Council who 
hath the supreme power, is head both of the city and of the Church; for 
a Church and a Christian city is but one thing.”+ - 
“Seeing we haye showed, both by natural reason and out of holy Scrip 
tures, that subjects ought in all things to, obey their princes and governor: 
excepting those which are contrary to the command of God; and that t 
commands. of God, in a Christian city, concerning temporal affairs—tha: 
to say, those which are to be discussed by human reason, are the laws 
sentences of the city—that is to say, the Church (for a Christian city 
a Church, as hath been showed in the foregoing chapter, are the s 
thing), delivered by pastors lawfully ordained, and who have to that, 
authority given them by the city; it manifestly follows that in a Chri 
commonwealth obedience is due to the sovereign in all things, as 
‘spiritual as temporal. And that the same obedience, even from a Chris 
subject, is due in all temporal matters to thosé princes who ar 
Christians, is without "any controversy ; but in matters spiritual—that is 
to say, those things which concern God’s worship—some Christian Church. 
_is to be followed. For it is an hypothesis of the Christian faith, that God 
speaks not in things supernatural, but by the way of Christian interpreta- 
tion of Holy Seriptures.” f ” l 















The concession hereNmade might have such a construction put 
- upon it as would satisfy the demands of the ecclesiastical party 
amongst ourselves. But no doubt Hobbes’s paradoxical assertion 


* Hobbes’s Works, Molesworth’s edition, vol. ii. p. 82. 
t Ibid. p. 297, - f Wid. p. 815, 
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of the absolute authority of ‘the State would seem to them 

. dangerous, and his general theory inadmissible. And he had cer- 
tainly no sympathy with ecclesiastical pretensions. We have a 
hint in the Preface to this work of his attitude towards them. 


“I got,” he says, ‘‘ some few copies privately dispersed among some of 
my friends; that descrying the opinions of others, if any things appeared 
erroneous, hard, or obscure, I might correct, soften, and explain them. 
These things I found most bitterly excepted against :—That I had made 
the civil powers too large, but this by ecclesiastical persons. That I had 
utterly taken away liberty of conscience, but this by sectaries. That I 
had set princes above the civil laws, but this by lawyers. Wherefore I 
was not much moved by these men’s reprehensions, as who, in doing this, 
did but do their own business ; except it were to tie those knots somewhat 
faster.” * 


The theories of Erastus and Hobbes have reference, as they both 
expressly declare, to the policy of a Christian State. According to 
Hobbes the same community, as it is composed of men, is a city or 
State; as it is composed of Christians, is a Church. The ruler or 
magistrate is the person or council wielding the effective force of 
the community. Where, as these writers assume, the population 
are substantially of one faith, there may be a Church and State 
question, but it will be a very different one from that which forms 
the problem in England or in Germany now. If the population is 
Roman Catholic, it is a very important question for the Civil 
Power, how far the religious concerns of the country should be 
Nowed to be controlled by the Pope at Rome. If the population 
Presbyterian, there may still be a question whether the com- 
unity, as organized for civil purposes, should have any control 
ver religious arrangements, or should leave all such matters to be 
alt with exclusively by an ecclesiastical organization. And the 
siderations involved in such inquiries are by no means foreign 
he controversies in which we of the present day are engaged. 
other considerations are in our time more urgent. The main 
ulties now arise from the fact that in religious profession the 
lations are not homogeneous. In Germany the Roman 
lics feel bitterly that they are oppressed by an heretical 
In England, the various non-Anglican sections of the 
perial population complain that the countenance of the State is 
given to a communion from whose faith and worship they dissent’; 
and, on the other hand, the High Church party is beginning to 
coniplain that the Church is controlled by a civil administration 
organized out of these non-Anglican as well as Anglican elements. 
We can only conjecture what line Erastiefis like Erastus and 
Hobbes would take in circumstances like these. It cannot be 
denied that great plausibility may be claimed for the solution 





















* Hobbes’s-Works, Molesworth’s edition, vol, ii, p. 23, 
VOL. XXX. L ° 
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which would apply to the whole world the policy adopted by the 
United States of America. Why should not the State, it is asked, 
withdraw itself altogether from the religious sphere, and both 
consult fairness and save itself trouble by: leaving the religious 
bodies to manage their affairs independently for themselves? 

This is the question which modern Erastians—to use the name 
for those who are favourable to the interference of the State in 
matters of religion—have to answer. They will have: various 
special reasons to adduce, according to time and place; but. the 
general reply which they will unite in giving is that they see 
serious evils, affecting both religion and national life, in the 
tendency which may be briefly termed Ecclesiasticism. This 
cannot, any more than Erastianism, be formulated into a system. 
But it is the policy or disposition of those who make much of 
“the Church,” as contrasted with the State, in the administration 
of religion. Their general theory is that religion belongs to the 
religious ; and they would surrender the affairs of religion into the 
charge of the special religious instincts. They assume for the 
most part that a special Divine guidance is guaranteed to ecclesi- 
astical organizations. With such Ecclesiasticism Erastians are 
distinctly at issue. 

Roman Catholics of the modern school form the best illustration 
of Ecclesiasticism. They are not theoretically in favour of the 
separation of Church and State, because,they hold that the 
State ought to be the obedient servant of: the Church. But they, 
protest against any interference of the State in the domain o 
religion. They dislike the appointment of prelates by the State 
They would make the whole working of the Church, down to th 
minutest detail, subject to ecclesiastical regulation, and, ultimatél 
to the supreme authority of the Holy Father. They hold t 
the occupant of the See of St. Peter is secured from error. w. 
he promulgates any official decision in the sphere of faith 
morals. The Roman Catholic Church in this country enj 
almost without drawback, the “freedom” claimed by the E 
siastical theory. But in Germany, where it is far more powerfu 
subjected to restraints and penalties which this theory reprol™ 
as persecution. And Cardinal Manning, in appealing to Britis 
sentiment on behalf of his persecuted co-religionists, claims High 
Church Anglicans, the Dissenting sects, and Presbyterians, ag all 
holding the same theory. They all protest, he says, against 
“Ceosarism,” and are therefore all bound to sympathize with the 
resistance of the Roman Catholic Church to the recent Prussian 
legislation. It is a fair ad hominem argument, though it is hardly - 
calculated to strengthen the ecclesiastical conviction in Protestant 
minds. It would seem that an anti-Erastian who has the courage 
of his opinions ought to be on the side of “freedom” for the 
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Roman Catholic Church, under all' circumstances, and not only 
where its adherents are a harmless minority. The behaviour of 
England towards Rome before the Reformation, for example, is 
severely condemned by modern Ultramontanes, to whom Nation- 
alism is a pestilent heresy ; and all thorough-going advocates of 
Church freedom must be expected to concur in the condemnation. 
The maxim, “Religion for the religious and by the religious,” if 
it is to be accepted as a law, ought not to be one of arbitrary 
applicafion. ; 

A general historical. survey of the relations of Church and 
State has recently been attempted by Her Geffcken, formerly 
Hanseatic Minister in this country, and now Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at Strasburg. His work,* which has been translated by 
Mr. E. Fairfax Taylor, is an opportune and ‘useful ‘one. It covers 
so much ground, that its sketch of any particular part of the 
subject must inevitably seem meagre and unsatisfying; but it is 
an advantage to be enabled to glance rapidly over periods and 
countries differing so widely from each other in their religious 
and political conditions. The impression leff on the mind by 
such a survey is, that the actual relations of a State and a Church, 
ust necessarily be moulded by all the varying circumstances of 
ime and place. A theory that would suit England in the time of 
lizabeth would obviously not suit the United States at the 






















hich they have acquired the habit of self-government, the preva- 
e of religious conviction, must all have a great deal to do with 
relations of Church and State. Herr Geffcken, though he does 
dvocate entire separation of Church and State, is decidedly 
ed to the policy of the Falk Laws, and regards State control 
ing a tendency to cramp the energies and starve the life 
religious community. But it can hardly be held by our 
h High Churchmen that this is a necessary effect of State 
; for whilst they complain that “ Parliamentary absolutism 
en fast settling down upon the Church of England,” t they 
ame time rejoice in a remarkable development of life during” 
yy same period in the Church. At all events, the deadening 
Poe of State control must be liable to be neutralized by 
fickening influences; so that, as a matter of fact, there may be 
more spiritual life in a State-governed body thfn in one quite free 
from such civil shackles. i ; 

For such reasons it must be difficult for an Englishman to judge 
whether the ecclesiastical policy of the Prussian Government is 

* Church and State: their Relations Historically Developed. Longmans & Co., 1877 o 


+ Canon Carter in Nineteenth Century for May, p. 427. 
L 2 


o 


‘to the Nonconformist mind. His position will be that the adva 
‘tages secured to the nation as a whole by the preservation 
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justifiable and wise or not. It has the air, Jou of being 
vexatious and likely to stir up thé spirit of resistance. From our 
English point of view we should naturally condemn it. But in 
order to be sure that it is a mistake, we ought to understand well 
both the exigencies of the Prussian Commonwealth and the temper 
of the Prussian people. An Englishman who has only a limited out- 
side knowledge of these things may reasonably claim the liberty 
to suspend his judgment on a matter which does not immediately 
concern him. But we can plead no such immunity with regard 
to our home affairs. Here in England the old question, whether 
and to what extent the organization of the Church should be 
separated from that of the State and made independent of it, is 
once more raised under newand perplexing conditions, and we are in’ 
the midst of a crisis which forces theory to take the shape of action. 
We are all familiar with the simple popular argument of the 
Nonconformists,—that they, dissenting from the Church, are in- 
jured by the exclusive countenance of the State being given to 
the Church of England. It is impossible to deny real force to 
this argument. Nothing is more certain than that if the Church 
should lose ‘ground in numerical and political strength, it must 
‘ultimately come to be disestablished. In the meantime a reason- 
able Churchman will bear in mind that a National Church must 
be more or less of a grievance to those who dissent from it, an 
will desire, not only from policy but from a sense of justice, tha 
no privilege should be needlessly retained which can give offen 


















‘certain links between the Church and the State outweigh 
inequality which they involve. - But the argument from equa, 
falls for the moment into the background. It is now claime 
the interest of the Church itself that religion should be libe 
‘from State control. This genuine Liberationist policy has 
‘sincere and enthusiastic champions. A vehement High C 
party is calling its adherents to arms, and declaring that th 
has come for rebellion, in the cause of Church freedom, a, 
State authority. The more ardent of the Dissenting oppon 
a State Church welcome their new allies, and are ready to gi 
dom to the Church on condition of partial disendowment.. 
the bishops be removed from the House of Lords, and a portid 
the Church endowments taken from the Church, and we are no 
only willing but desirous that Churchmen should legislate for 
themselves in, Convocation without check from Parliament, that 
their clergy should be tried by private Church courts, and not by 
courts of the realm, and that the appointment of bishops and other 
~ Chicers of the Church should pass from the Crown into the hands 
* of some special Church body.” It is time, therefore, for the people 
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of England to consider seriously whether the nation, and the 
Church itself, would gain or lose by such changes. 

In the periodical literature of last month we have had the 
opportunity of reading two statements of the argument in favour 
of Church independence, one in the Nineteenth Century by Canon 
Carter, the other in the Fortnightly Review by Mr. F. Harrison. 
Mr. Carter writes as the spokesman of the discontented High 
Church party ; Mr. Harrison prints a lecture which he has delivered 
at the request of the Liberation Society. Mr. Carter’s article is 
grave, temperate, sincere, worthy of his high character; Mr. Har- 
rison’s bears the usual marks of his trenchant and rhetorical style, 

‘and suggests the impression that the elaboration of telling phrases 
- diverts his mind somewhat from the accurate and consistent pre- 
sentation of facts. . 

In Mr. Harrison’s view, the Church of England has great privi- 
leges and immense endowments,in return for which it has to submit 
to be directly governed by State officials ; and, as a consequence, 
it is wholly secularized, and has become a home and reservoir of 
hypocrisy. An unpleasing picture! See it in the artists own 
colours. He tells of “religious life vulgarized by a compact 
which forces devotion into the attitude of a parasite, and turns 
the voice of the preacher into the grating tone of a State official.” 
.He thinks that even Churchmen “ must feel sometimes‘the stir of 
something within them,” as they contemplate 

















‘this privileged, political, combative bureaucracy, saturated with lay 
nterests and surfeited with temporal possessions, governed by the secular 
ominees of a secular Parliament, and preaching, for good and sufficient 
onsideration, the religion of Christ at the orders of an assembly, in which 
zery many are not Churchmen and some are not Christians.” <“ Its spiritual 
eis paralyzed, ’. . . . the action of itforced to be sinister, and the language 
it tending by a law of nature to cant.” “ A State-Church has Insincerity 
the marrow of its bones, and Self-assertion for the breath of its nostrils,” 
nity in faith ever vanishes ‘into space before’ the hide-bound and 
lent formulas of Acts of Parliament.” “ The last word of the governing 
ses of this country is, that the official Church shall be an official sub- 
ate.” “ We have raised it as a monument to record that we have 
d our spiritual hopes, and must limit the function of religion into 
t routine and political usefulness.” 


S| there ever a more terrible indictment? But, I am com- 
pelled to ask, was Mr. Harrison really speaking seriously? What, 
in the first place, are the wonderful dignities and privileges of 
which the Church of England would be deprived by a Disesta- 
blishment Act? “We should all agree,” says Mr. Harrison, “that 
—given an Established Church with its privileges, its ascendency, 
and enormous possessions—it is far better that it should be in 
bondage to any civil authority rather than exercising such powers 
without lay control.” It is desirable that we should know with 
some precision whatethese “powers” are which it is proposed to 
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take away from the Church. The Bishops would lose their places 
in the House of Lords, whatever these may be worth. A portion 
of the possessions of the Church, and a portion only—which the 
laity of the Church, if they learnt to give like Free Churchmen, 
could quickly replace—would be taken from it. What other 
powers of any importance would be withdrawn from the Church? 
It is more clear that the State would be resigning control than 
that it would be taking away power. And what is the bureau- 
cratic discipline which Mr. Harrison supposes the secular nominees 
of a secular Parliament to exercise over the clergy? The 
Government of the day is absolutely powerless over bishop or 
priest. The fact of most importance in the actual condition of 
the English Church is that the beneficed clergyman is too inde- 
pendent. No priest of any communion in the world is so free 
to say what he likes and do what he likes. No secular authority 
can touch him, except on the ground of his violating some law 
of the realm; and he is similarly independent both of his bishop 
and of his parishioners. It is this excessive freedom of the priest 
which has led to what is pathetically called “the present distress.” 
From Mr. Harrison’s being so wide of the mark in this respect, 
I take courage to protest the more confidently against the 
charges of spiritual. deadness and hypocrisy which he has brought 
against us. It is not for us to boast of our own honesty or fervour. 
But I may ask, who else perceives in the voice of the Englis 
cler gyman the grating tone of the State official? Isit hedra i 
the voices of those Crown nominees, Dean Stanley and Cano 
Farrar at Westminster, or Dean Church and Canon Liddon at 8 
Paul’s? In denouncing the State Church, Mr. Harrison by imp 
cation commends the “Free Churches;” but I venture to say 
never occurs to his Dissenting clients to look first at themsel 
and then at the Church of England, and to call the Church spir 
ally dead. They try to shame us by talking of our golden fett, 
but when it is a question of actual freedom of utterance 
fervour and productive spiritual energy, I do not think that 
are in the habit of claiming all such signs of life for thems 
and denying all to the Church of England. On this qu 
Mr. Dale could speak with more knowledge than Mr. Harg *” 
We have much reason, indeed, to wish that the Church ya 
more like an ideal Christian Church than it is. I admit with’ 
sorrow that the clergy are too ready to identify themselves with 
the political and sgcial interests of the upper classes. But even 
in this respect there are symptoms of a change for the better ; 
and I believe that the general testimony of outside observers 
would be favourable to the Church of England, if its clergy were 
compared as to courage and sincerity and earnestness with the 
ministers of any other large communion in the world. 
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It is the cue of Mr. Harrison in this paper to make the secular 
power exceeding secular, and to draw the line very sharply 
between the sphere of the State and the sphere of moral influence. 
Having before his eyes that mysterious image of , the hide-bound 
and strident formulas of Acts of Parliament driving unity in faith 
into space, he is bent on penning these disagreeable agents rigidly 
within their own domain. 

“The State,” he says, “can act only in material ways, by preventing 
deeds: it cannot act in moral ways, by inducing convictions or forming 
qualities. . . . The most just judge and the most energetic minister 
are utterly powerless within the sphere of morality, except so far as it can 
come into the four corners of the statute-book. They can enforce legal 
agreements, and punish statutory crimes,—but beyond the sphere of the 
life, property, reputation, and convenience of the citizens, they have less 
power over the thoughts and the characters of their countrymen than a 
village schoolmaster or a hedge-preacher.” 


Again I cannot help asking, is Mr. Harrison serious? When he 
goes on to degrade politics into a department of life which neces- 
sarily excludes high moral aims and the religious temperament, 
I seem to hear an altogether different voice from that of a school 
which has honourably distinguished itself by maintaining the very 
opposite doctrine. In general, Mr. Harrison and his friends glory 
in affirming that politics are subject to the laws of morality. With 
what they define asthe religious temperament, and what seems to 
many the temperament of fanatics, they contend that on religious 
rounds Gibraltar should be surrendered to Spain, and China be 
relieved from all pressure and coercion. I remember an im- 
assioned appeal in which Englishmen were entreated to send an 
my to the support of France against Germany, because Paris 
s the Holy City. I appeal from Mr. Harrison holding the 
jef of the Liberation Society to Mr. Harrison as a disciple of the 
igion of Humanity. I know it is a Comtist principle that the 
tion of the teacher should be kept separate from the function 
e administrator; but Mr. Harrison has gone far beyond this. 
has denied to the affairs of State all moral character and in- 
ce, in terms so extravagant that I think I may claim them as 
ctio ad absurdum of the theory which separates Church and 

I contend that, because it is practically and evidently 
ssible to set up any barrier between religious instincts and 
mvictions on the one hand, and affairs of State on the other,— 
because Mr. Harrison’s statements about the pp ocessary existence 
of this barrier are so patently untrue,—there is a presumption 
against the principle which would divorce the Church from the’ 
State. 

We ought perhaps to remember that Mr. Harrison is pledged 
to a warm admiration of medizval Catholicism. In this respect, as 
well. as in some others, his views, and perhaps his hopes, are” 
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unlike those of the Dissenting Liberationists. But that sentiment 
might create, a certain sympathy between him and the party of 
High Church malcontents whose case is so well stated by Canon 
Carter. Like them, Mr. Harrison has a predilection for discipline, 
dogma, and ritual. Laxity he condemns and despises. 

Let us learn from Mr. Carter’s paper what the views of his 
school are on “ The Present Crisis in the Church of England.” 
He holds that there is an essential distinction between the ideas 
of the temporal and the spiritual, and that the two powers ought to 
be kept broadly separate. He contends that this separation was . 
made a constitutional principle in the age of the Reformation, 
though he* admits that the principle has not been consistently 
observed. In the following passage he sums up the complaints 
of those who with him are now demanding the independence 
of the spiritual power in spiritual things :— ` 

“We must now change the scene, and review the relations existing 
at the present day between Church and State. All the main features we 
have been contemplating in the past are changed. We have Parliament 
. exercising the powers of the Crown. Instead of a Parliament composed 
of Churchmen, oftentimes of High Churchmen; we have Parliament com- 
posed of men of all creeds, and representing a people of whom ‘a very 
large portion is separated from the Church, and a considerable number 
openly opposed to it—no less than one hundred and five members being 
returned from Ireland, and sixty from Scotland, in both which countries 
the religion of ‘the electors is at variance with that of the Church of 
England. Instead-of an appeal-court composed, mainly at least, of bishop 
and civilians, we have one of judges of common law, and of which only 
single member, the Lord Chancellor, need be a member of the Church oj 
England. Instead of Convocation watching the course of things, an 
srecognized as the legitimate legislative chamber, constantly in actio 
receiving appeals, and judging books, &c., we have a Convocation whic 
after a long suppression and great discouragements, is slowly struggli 
into life, and without any real recognition by the State. Instead of c 
missions of bishops and Convocation dogmatically defining the distincti 
and lines of doctrine, we have a series of judgments of the Supreme C 
which have shaken the Church to its very foundations, and jeopar 
its claims to be a teacher of truth, ‘a keeper and witness of Holy 
though again and again, through the infinite mercy of God, trut; 
avenged itself, and spread far and wide with renewed strength, spri 
afresh out of its very denial, as though true life would seek ne 
iuregular channels when its legitimate organs of expression were par 
or out of joint” (p. 427). . 
























m k 

It is clear that the practical offences, which have stimulated ¥ 
controversy on these constitutional questions, lie in the “series of 
judgments ”.to whith Mr. Carter refers. They are the judgments 
in the Gorham case, in the “Essays and Reviews” case, in the 
Purchas case, and in some others that have gone against the High 
Church party. Of the judgments condemning Mr. Heath and Mr. > 
Voysey, and acqiitting Mr. Bennett, Mr. Carter af course would not 
womplain. The grievance is that freedom has been allowed to 
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clergymen to use language other than High Church on the subject 
of baptism, and to hold such views as those of Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Wilson on the subjects of the inspiration of Scripture and future 
punishment; and that the eastward position and the eucharistic 
vestments have been disallowed. Mr. Carter dissociates himself 
therefore from those Ritualists who use the ad captandum argument 
that they want nothing but liberty forall alike. He also abstains 
as might be expected, from such attacks as those of the Church Times 
and Mr. MacColl on the integrity of the judges. But he would 
have securities taken that “the mind of the Church” should be 
able to impose itself on the utterances of the clergy. The securities 
he suggests are two :— 


«Some spiritual persons representing the Church ought to act as a body 
of referees or experts, to declare what its doctrine or usage, in any case 
brought before the court, is, as a guide to the judges hearing an appeal ; 
and, secondly, Convocation ought to be in living action, with power at 
‘need to explain or amend documents which may not with sufficient clearness 
express the mind of the Church ” (p. 430). 

























In some way or other dogmatic High Church views on the sub- 
jects I have named, which are.to Mr. Carter “the truth,” ought. 
to be enforced upon the clergy of the Church of England. The 
_ present relations of the temporal to the spiritual power are in 
fault, because they stand in the way of such enforcement. 

That is what the controversy comes to. The party which is 
now, in “distress”—the Catholic or medievalizing party—like 
other parties, has its eyes on its own ends. If all the judgments 
of the final Court of Appeal had taken its side, we should not 
ave heard these complaints.. I do not say this in the way of 
cusation ; it is the natural right of any party, political or ecclesi- 
tical, to seek such an adjustment of the powers that be as will 
our its objects. - At this moment the advanced High Churchmen 
more anxious that Catholic priests should be let alone than - 
lax views on Biblical inspiration, or baptismal regeneration, 
iture punishment should be repressed; and their obvious 
ry is to use all possible arguments to discredit the existing 
pline, and to threaten what they will do if it is enforeed 

st their unauthorized practices, rather than to aim at any 

ial reform. It does not appear that the party of discontent 
has/yet formulated the points of its charter, either as to the con- 
stitution of the Court of Appeal, or as tothe composition and 
prerogatives of a representative synod. . 

It was an inevitable result of the collision between the new 
-« Catholic” movement and the existing authority that the question 
of the relations of the Church and the State should be stirred once 
more. This troublesome question will never be laid to rest, the 
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advocates of liberation will say, until the State cuts itself entirely . e 
loose from all Churches. Even then, we contend, it would ‘re- 

appear in other forms; we do not admit that the proposed divorce 

could put the two parties asunder in happy independence of each 

other. But we must allow that there is no prospect before us of 

any such solution of the question as will givé contentment to all 

and preclude future agitation of the subject. The idea of the 

spiritual independence of the Church is both a fascinating and a 

vague one. It is capable of being so associated with faith in 

God and in Christ that men shall think it a principle to suffer and 

die for. And it may also be associated in: arbitrary connection » 
first with one privilege and then with another, so that the whole 

grandeur and sacredness of the principle may be invoked in 

support of ahy aggression or any defence. In such a state of 

things as prevails in this country and at the present time, the only 

‘way of attaining to peace and quiet is through some mutual con- 

sideration and compromise; it is impossible that any theory 

concerning Church and State should be carried out in its logical 

completeness. - 

“The Church is the channel of divine grace and the interpreter 
of the mind of God, and within the Church God speaks through 
her councils and by her representatives.” These words of Mr. 
Carter’s (ibid. p. 435) express the conviction which is animating 
the High Church impatience of State control. But what inex- 
haustible sources of controversy and conflict are contained in 
statements like these! What are the legitimate councils and repre- 
sentatives of the Church? According to a Catholic theory of grea 
authority, the bishops are the appointed shepherds of the Church 
and they, assembled together’ for solemn deliberation, have th 
promise of assured Divine ‘direction. Each bishop also, in 
own diocese, is the ruler of ‘his clergy in spiritual ‘things. 
this theory would hardly be accepted by our Catholic party, w 
may have other reasons for disapproving of it, but who w 
admit one of their reasons to be that they have not sufficient 
fidence in our actual bishops.* If the presbyters of the C 
ought to be associated with the bishops for the interpretin 
tke mind of God, what should the system 'of representatio 
What ought to be the relation between the representatives o 
order of priests and the council of the bishops? And is it to 
assumed to be a cardinal principle in this theory of the spiritual 
independence of the“Church, that the laity are to have no voice 
in the settlement of matters of faith and worship? There is 




















* The organs and spokesmen of this party are notorious for their freedom iù criticizing 
the action of the bishops, The following is a recent utterance of the Church Times :— 
“We think that the writer, when referring to the Hatcham scandal, ought not to have 
passed over in silence the perfectly incredible baseness and treachery of the Bishop of 
Hochester. It is only the pillory that can touch offenders of that stamp.” 
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manifestly room for grave differences of opinion as to the consti- 
tution of the privileged organs through which the voice of God 
is to be heard. And then in what sense is it that God speaks 
through the councils and by the representatives of the Church? 
Mr. Carter would not claim infallibility for the decisions of the 
most regularly constituted synod. He himself enumerates amongst 
the probable results of disestablishment “great uncertainty as 
to the action of the ruling synod.” The resolution of the Irish 
Synod, by which the recitation of the Athanasian Creed is to be 
discontinued in the services of the Church, is not regarded, I 
believe, by High Churchmen as the voice of God. Instead of 
saying, “within the Church God speaks through her councils 
and by her representatives,” it would be more in accordance with 
the actual belief of High Churchmen to amend the statement 
thus, “God may—or may not—speak.”, But thus qualified, the 
statement loses the power by which it appeals to the religious 
instincts of the clergy. Itis of no use to quote the decree of 
the Jerusalem Council, “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us,” as guaranteeing the Divine authority of the decisions of an 
ecclesiastical assembly, if it is only meant that its voice will be 
the voice of the Holy Ghost, provided that the right party is in 
the ascendant. To talk in this way is to invite the cynical 
remark of Selden, “It is in fact the odd man who is the Holy 
Ghost.” : 

In accordance, with the common process by which superstitions 
are generated, the reasonable deference due to the judgments of 
the supreme’ body in the Church has been transmuted into the 
ssertion that synods have the prerogative of interpreting the 
ind of God. And then this assertion is made to rest on texts of 
e New Testament. Just as the Roman Catholic quotes “On 
is rock I will build my Church,” and “I have prayed for thee, 
ut thy faith fail not,” to prove that the Bishop of Rome is infal- 
e, so we are told that one who does not recognize a Divine 
ority in synodical decrees cannot believe in the promise of 
st’s presence with His Church. “Lo, I am with you always, 
to the end of the age,” said the Lord to His disciples. But 
should this promise be narrowed to: mean that Christ would 
resent in synods? And why should the fact that Christ is 
mt in a synod be understood to imply that the vote of the 
ajority should necessarily be according to truth? The New Tes- 
tament lends no real support to the argumen#of those who would 
claim a mystical value for ecclesiastical decisions. The Apostles 
acknowledged the Jewish Sanhedrim as a rightly constituted 
synod; they did not deny the legitimate ordination of the High 
Priest. But the Sanhedrim condemned the Son of God as a 
blasphemer ; it was*in answer to one of their orders that Si 
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Peter said, “ We must obey God rather than men;” and St. Paul 
appealed against an’ adverse judgment of theirs in a matter of 
faith to a heathen Emperor. There are no symptoms of a desire 
on thé part of the first Christians to separate the spiritual from the 
. temporal.in‘respect of jurisdiction. When St. Paul speaks about 
going to law, he rebukes the Corinthian Christians for taking 
temporal disputes before the civil courts. “Know ye not that we 
shall judge angels? how much more things that pertain to this 
life!” Was St. Paul here committing the fault of rendering to 
God the things that were Cassar’s ? 

It is contrary to the essential genius of Apostolical Christianity 
to draw a sharp line of distinction between the spiritual and the 
secular. ‘All things were made spiritual to the Christian. Nor 
was the distinction between the clergy and the laity at first a 
marked one. But by degrees the pretensions of the clergy began 
to grow. No question, however, could arise about the relations 
of the Church to the State under the heathen Emperors. Constan- 
tine, as is well known, assumed an attitude of patronizing authority 
towards the Church. He convoked the bishops to the Council at 
Nicaea, and presided personally over the Council, though not yet 
baptized. Then began the long series of struggles between the 
ecclesiastical and civil interests which has reached down to our 
own day. ‘The Church, through its bishops, claimed to be not 
only independent of, but superior to, the State. It has never 
consented, except of necessity and by compulsion, to draw any 
. line within which the State should be independent of the Church 
The bishops and clergy struggled for privilege, as a form o 
power. It isin human nature and in the nature of things, th 
ecclesiastics, if they are allowed to have the sole authority į 
things relating to the soul, should extend their claims just 
far as they can in the region of this life. The only safety for t 
State has been to claim on its part some voice in spiritual thi 
also. It has done so in a hesitating manner, feeling always 
difficulty of holding its own against ecclesiastics in the spher 
religion ; but the best rulers and the most vigorous nations 
always been moved by a Divine instinct to deny the rig 
egclesiastics to rule over them, in spiritual any more tha 
temporal things, and to speak out the artless but resolut 
Victions of the lay conscience. In acting thus they have 
constantly stimulated and confirmed by what they have seet" 
the falsity and cornaption of the clerical class. For it has never 
been good for the clergy themselves that they should be allowed 
to issue their spiritual decrees without check or control. 

Our own country was honourably distinguished in the pre- 
Reformation ages by resistance to the pretensions of Rome. As 
has been usual in history, the battle was fought about particular 
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points as they arose, and no constitutional theory can be said to 

have been formulated, to determine the respective provinces of 

the religious and the civil organizations. What we can trace 

throughout is the resolution of the lay power to assert a place for 
. itself in the domain of religion. When the authority of the Pope 
was cast off at the Reformation, the royal or national power made 
itself more definitely and permanently supreme in Church affairs. 
But at no time was there any complete announcement of what was 
to be the position of the Church inthe realm. It was from time to 
time assumed that the Convocation of clergy was to advise the 
Sovereign in matters of faith and worship; and therefore there is 
some ground for the contention of High Churchmen that Convo- 
cation and Parliament were to act independently in their two 
provinces under the Crown. On the other hand High Church- 
men are obliged.to admit that Parliament and the Crown have 
repeatedly acted, and have taken very important steps, in spiritual 
matters without the concurrence of Convocation. Two feelings, 
we may say, are historically characteristic of the English mind : 
the one, a desire to treat the clergy with the respect due to their 
office, and to appeal to them as having a professional knowledge 
of theology and religion; the other, a conviction that the whole 
people also are taught of God, and that the ultimate decision of 
_any great question of religion must lie with them rather than with 
the clergy. a. 

But is it of any practical interest now to refer to what was the 
usage in this country hefore the Revolution? Dissenters boast, 
and High Churchmen complain, that the whole condition of things 
isso much altered by the prevalence of Nonconformity that some 
ew settlement must be attempted. Mr. Harrison tells us that 
‘this great question will be settled, . . . not by any historic 
ssearches whatever, but solely by the interests, opinions, and 

seds of the living Englishmen of our day.” Mr. Carter calls 
ention to the fact that Parliament, which now exercises almost 
the powers of the Crown, both includes and represents non- 
rchmen as well as Churchmen. The difference is no doubt 
considerable, with reference to the question now occupying 
etween the England of Victoria and the England of Elizabeth 
mes I. But has it reached the point of making a reconstruc- j 
indispensable? May it not be greater in appearance than in ` 
tance? We must not estimate the Churchmnanship and the 
sent of our time, if we wish to do justice #® the real facts of the 
Fase, with the sharpness either of the High Churchman or of the 
vehement Dissenter. It would be a mistake to class the Church of 
England with the sects and to compare its members numerically 
with those of other religious bodies. It is obvious to any observer, 
that the Church of England is of more relative importance in the 
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country than would be thus inferred ; ‘and this, not simply through 
its being the Established Church but on account of characteristics 
and conditions which disestablishment would not take from it. 
Dissenters must not be assumed to be entirely alienated and 
separated from ‘what has been through all the ages of its history . 
the National Church of their country. Whether Nonconformity is 
now hardening, and the line which separates it from the Church 
widening, it would be difficult on the whole to decide. ` There are 
signs which indicate such a tendency, especially the separatist 
character which is growing over the great Methodist societies, 
But it is also true that Dissent through ‘all its ramifications is 
being liberalized and losing its original raison @étre, and the effect 
of this procéss is to give to Dissenters in general new leanings 
towards the Church. It will hardly be denied that under favour- 
able circumstances there is a prevalent willingness on the part of 
all English Christians to accept the Church as representing toler- 
ably the Christianity of the country. With regard to these con- 
flicting tendencies, much will depend upon the action to be taken 
on the question now under consideration., If the Church of 
England is to bë made more dogmatic and sectarian, those who 
do not regularly belong to its communion will be led to regard it 
more habitually with the feelings of aliens. 

And similarly, we must not be too much influenced by formal 
religious statistics in considering whether the present system of 
government is substantially just to the Church. It is easy to 
imagine that it might be intolerably unjust. If all the representa- 
tives of the constituencies which are predominantly non-Anglican 
were to combine with a small minority of Churchmen, and to alter 
the liturgy and administration and ritual of the Church in way 
distasteful to the great majority of its members—which is a cours 
conceivably possible—such government of the Church by th 
State would be oppressive and unendurable. But-can any on 
pretend that there has been hitherto the slightest approach 
such a mode of dealing with the Church? What hasParliamd 
hitherto done to excite complaint or alarm? It is the Pu 
Worship Regulation Act that has brought about the present 
tress. But was this Act carried by the help of persons unfrie 
“to the Church? It was introduced by the archbishops; i 
amended form it was accepted by them, and by all but the 
bench of bishops; it was carried through the House of Comm! 
almost without oppésition. ` If every. non-Anglican had b 
excluded from Parliament—nay, if a Parliament of Churchme 
had been sent up by Church electors only—it is evident that there 
would have been no real difference in the fortunes of the Act. 
Many of the complainants are Erastian enough to hold that it was ` 
reasonable, so long as the Houses of Parliament consisted of 
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Churchmen only, or at least admitted none but professed Chris- 
tians, to regard Parliament as the Church legislature. But, tried 
by the tests of work done for the Church, and of the tone in 
which religious questions are discussed, it can hardly be denied 
that the Reformed Parliament deserves far more respect from 
Churchmen than the more exclusively Church Parliament of many 
preceding generations. Why should we cry out before we are 
hurt? There is no difficulty in carrying through Parliament any 
measures which the mass of Churchmen are agreed in approving. 
Many of us are keenly desirous of certain reforms in our Church 
system; but we know well that the difficulty of accomplishing 
them arises not from the unfriendliness of Parliament, but from 
the want of adequate support amongst Churchmen in general. 
Some reforms, which are advocated by one party, would be 
vehemently opposed by another; some, like the modification of 
patronage and the readjustment of benefices, though they do not 
excite party feeling, have the solid resistance of vested interests 
and the claims of property to overcome. There is work to be 
done in the Church, carrying forward what has been already 
effected by the Church Commission, and New Parishes and New 
Bishoprics Acts, by the Subscription and Public Worship Acts, by 
the Shortened Services and new Lectionary Acts; but the way 
to do it is to stir up the desire of improvement in the general 
Church mind. 

Nothing has been so much favoured by the existing régime as 
he liberty of the individual priest. It is somewhat ungrateful 
how to make it a special grievance against this régime that it has 
egun to restrain that liberty. Certainly it is chimerical to imagine 
py other under which the priest would be more independent. Mr. 
ladstone, in the preface to the recent new edition of his pamphlet 
“The Royal Supremacy,” expresses an opinion that the legal 
ceedings against clergymen which have taken place during the 
forty years have done much more of harm than of good. 























mscience and feeling have a very large share in the matters which 
ouch; and these recoil from determination by the hard touch of 
sentences. I do not lay down any abstract opinion to govern 
cases; but I speak of what has actually occurred.” 


ractical question, however, is whether a Church can get 
hout any discipline at all. The beneficed clergyman of the 
sh Church can set all authority at defiance unless it attempts 
ach him through the courts of law. Neither bishop nor con- 
bgation can dismiss him from his cure whatever he may do or 
neglect to do, without legal proceedings. Each prosecution is an 
invidious act, and it is a fair subject of inquiry whether power 
should not be given to either the bishops or the people which 
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would supersede in part such. public and costly proceedings. 
But I cannot suppose it to be seriously recommended that a clergy- ° 
man should be put in charge of a parish and then left to teach 
any doctrines or use any ritual he pleases without the possibility 
of restraint. At this moment the Ritualists, in denying the 
authority of the existing courts, are in effect claiming such license. 
How do they suggest that the most extreme cases,—say that of 
a clergyman choosing to omit the Consecration Prayer,—should 
be dealt with? Mr. Gladstone declines to give an opinion to 
govern extreme cases ; but of course the plea in each case of pro- 
secution would be that it is an extreme one. Those who object 
not to this or that’ prosecution as vexatious and impolitic, but 
to all prosecutions, are bound, I submit, to explain whether 
they would substitute any other method of discipline, or would — à 
abolish discipline altogether and let every clergyman be a law to 
himself. - 7 

The Ritualist movement, having the advantage of combining 
together the modern taste for decoration and the materialist 
tendency in religion with the newest religious fervour, in one 
stream, has had a strong impulse backing it; but its advance 
could hardly have been so rapid or so bold under any other 
discipline than that of the law and the courts of the realm. 
The bishops have striven in vain to hold it in check; and 
their attempts have earned for them, on the part of those who 
are now clamouring for exclusive “ spiritual” government, a 
dislike which expresses itself in singularly free and uncourteous 
language. Indeed it is a mysterious characteristic of this lates 
religious development, that it has generated a peculiar delight i 
speaking evil of dignities. There is a, lingering barbarism in t. 
style in which politicians still allow themselves to speak of the 
political opponents,—in the epithets, for example, applied to- 
Gladstone by the Conservative organs and to Lord Beaconsfi 
by the Liberal; but Englishmen of all classes are accustome 
speak respectfully of judges and bishops. The Ritualists are 
only exceptions to this custom; no personages are verierah, 
them. The Archbishop of Canterbury is, in their dialect 
lawless as a Comanche Indian ;” they have no scruple in cha 
_ aman like Lord Hatherley with deliberately perverting j 
This freedom in speaking of dignities may have some atti 
for the working men who have joined the Ritualist ranks ;, 
the few characteristics of the working classes, as disting 
from the rest of sotiety, being that they like to take the si 
those who complain with sufficient vigour of the authoriti 
The temper of the multitudes, for example, who support th 
Claimant, may best be understood by recalling the ways of school- 
boys of a former generation—their esprit de corps, their enjoyment 
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of disrespectful language concerning the masters, their readiness 
to denounce any exercise of discipline as “a shame.” But the 
more sober-minded members of the Church have been not un- 
naturally offended by the sudden flaunting display of ritual 
innovations during the last quarter of a century. An Anglican 
used to the most esthetic of our services in the last generation, 
and knowing something of Roman Catholic worship, would 
reasonably suppose, on going into a Ritualist Church, that he had 
strayed into the worship of some other communion than his own. 
If he asked the officiating clergyman by what authority he did 
these things, he would learn that he was simply following his own 
private judgment as to what he considered most Catholic, and 
that his parishioners and bishop had remonstrated with him in 
vain. The complaint of the mass of Englishmen against Ritualism 
is twofold : first, that the changes made have been too sudden and 
arbitrary; and secondly, that they are in the direction of the 
sensuous and materialist kind of religion which we associate with 
Romanism. Custom has a more rational authority than the letter 
of the law in matters of worship; but, custom being outraged, 
our system of discipline left no resource but an appeal to the law. 
No one would think it the most desirable arrangement that such 
matters as the posture and dress of a clergyman should be regulated 
by ancient statutes; but our national Erastian system provided, I 
repeat, no other authority. The general result of the appeal is 
more satisfactory than might have been apprehendéd. There 
pears, indeed, to be an irreducible inconsistency between the 
Ornaments Rubric” and the Law which has been actually in 
rce for three hundred years; but the decision of the final Court 
Appeal, as delivered with the most imposing legal and episcopal 
ority in the Ridsdale case, is just what moderate Churchmen 
t desire. : 

he extreme Ritualists deal with this judgment also after their 
r,“ Hobbes’s remark may be calledto mind, “I was not much 
by these men’s reprehensions, as who, in doing this, did 
their own business.” It is for their interest to complain of 
tion and to seek the prestige of martyrdom. It is their 
y any means in their power, to hold the ground they 
n by their hardy aggressions. They know well how 
sympathy there is in the popular mind for any one who 



















* The Vhurch Times (May 18) inveighs against the Judgment as “a piece of flagrant 
injustice,” “artfully contrived in the spirit of a pettifogging attorney.” “The temper of 
the English public is such that . . . it is almost impossible to make it believe that 
any blame at all attaches to great dignitaries for actions which would consign humble 
offenders to a prison. And therefore their lordships of the Judicial Committee will 
escape scot-free, at any rate in this world.” The Church Review says: “No true Charch- 
man can bow to its decrees; and wo regard it as a fortunate accident that it disregards 
fairness and law as much as it disregards the fealty of the Church of England to the 
Univorsal Church of Christ.” ° f 
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resists coercion. It may be taken for. granted that they will make 
the most of all their opportunities, and claim the alliance of all 
the friends of liberty.: A few perhaps may waver between joining 
the Church of Rome and throwing themselves with religious ar dour 
into the Liberationist movement. 

But it has recently become evident that many naim and 
thoughtful Churchmen, both of the clergy and of the laity, have 
been yielding to the fascination of that theory of the spiritual 
independence of the Church which the, unwelcome action of the 
Courts and the Legislature has stirred into new life., I hope Ido 
not think lightly of the supreme obligation of holding fast the 
testimony which has been committed to us, and handing it down 
to .our children, whatever Parliament, (or a, Synod) may decree. 
That Christ is. the living Head of His body, and that the Holy 
Ghost is a living power in.the.Church, are truths as to which J 
desire to say, ¥ Lord, I-believe; help thou mine unbelief.” I can 
easily conceive of a contingency in which a vote of Parliament 
(or Synod) might make.it the duty of Christians to, renounce all 
existing ecclesiastical compacts and: resign privileges and pos- 
sessions in ‘the cause of Christian faithfulness. If a Keble had 
been convinced that his loyalty to Christ forbade him to remain 
in a Church’which allowed a. free interpretation of the phrase 
“Baptismal Regeneration,” no one could have refused to honour, 
though nearly:all might deplore, the conviction. But surely it is 
no more spiritual than it is wise to fasten such,a principle as that 
of loyalty to Christ to some arbitrary point of constitution 
etiquette, and to make the assertion of some theoretical claim 
matter of conscience: What the laws are under which we are 
live is a more important question for us, than how the Legislat 
which makes them or the court which interprets them is constitu 

_ To be distressed by the omission of a technical form in the n 
nation of Lord Penzance, as if the spiritual life of the Chur 
England were thereby endangered, seems to me letter-w 
carried to. its farthest point—a pedantry which, St. Paul. 
have denounced as bringing the spirit into bondage. T, 
plain of anything which has been recently done by the civi 
in Church affairs‘as an-intolerable encroachment, and, at t 
time to accept without scruple the historical status of the 
of England, is to strain out a gnat and swallow a camel. 
viora. For good or for evil, the Church of England is undo 
a State-Chirch, made what it is by the civil power. To dnmake’ 
it and give it another character, would require the deliberate 
constituent action of the civil power. Anti-Erastians are in a 
dilemma. Whether they remain established, or are disestablished, 
they must owe their organization ultimately to the State. The 

- e process of disestablishment recommended*in. a recent document 
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by the Liberation Society escapes in part from this difficulty, but 
only in part. It is suggested that the Church, like an abandoned 
branch of business, be wound up at a given date, every official 
connected with the establishment being dismissed with an allow- 
ance, and the property—cathedrals, old churches, parsonages, 
&c.—being taken over by the State for its own use. Churches, 
however, built within the last half-century or so by voluntary 
; contributions are to be given up to the congregations using them. 
But a congregation is not known to our law, and this scheme 
would create a new Congregationalist system, on the strict 
principle of Independency, all over England. It would be in- 
teresting to see a plan of disestablishment agreed upon by a joint 
committee of Mr. Mackonochie’s new League and the old Libera- 
tion Society. But these difficulties are only for Liberationists. 
The moderate men of whom J am speaking now deprecate strongly 
the separation of Church and State. They would for the most . 
part be contented if Parliament would pledge itself to do nothing 
more than sanction or veto in matters of faith and worship 
proposals made to it by the Convocations. It is enough perhaps 
o say of this proposal, that it is certain that Parliament would 
ive no such pledge. There is an unwillingness in both Houses 
enter upon theological discussion, and to do anything that 
night provoke religious opposition, which makes it unlikely that 
arliament will take into its own hand any reform of creed or 
ual. In some way or other, either through a Commission like 
at which prepared the new Lectionary, or by consulting Con- 
cation, it will be careful to inform itself of what is the actual 
ind of the Church. But the laity of the Church express their 
nd through Parliament, and they will pass no self-denying 
inance to fetter their freedom in the future. It is the hope of 
e that, without disestablishment, and subject to the supreme 
‘ol of the Imperial Legislature, a representative body of 
h laymen may be formed side by side with the clerical 
ers of Convocation, and may share in their consultations. 
wer House of the Canterbury Convocation has been recently 
ng a scheme for creating a voluntary lay council for the 
n of Church questions. The laity, when they are satisfied- 
liament can no longer act as substantially representing 
‘ch will probably take a somewhat different place from 
h the clergy might choose for them. Like Italy, faranno da 
E for the present, the hope of peaceful progress in Church 
s is through the adoption by the clergy of a conciliatory and 
erative attitude towards Parliament; the way to cause a 
z and to bring about some unfriendly action, either oppres- 
or destructive, on the part of the civil power, is to put forward 
racticable theories “about Church and State, to insist on the æ 
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solution of insoluble problems, and to inflame the religious mind 
with prejudice-against secular politics. 

It cannot be supposed that men like the Dean of St. Paul’s and 
the Dean of Manchester and some others who are helping to 
foster the ecclesiastical discontent of the day, are blind to the 
special vices of. exclusive religious assemblies, or that they have 
no sympathetic appreciation “of: the large interests with which 
our civil government is occupied. I suspect that they might like 
better a debate—say on the Burials Question—in the Lords or the 
Commons than in the Jerusalem Chamber, and would be willing 
to acknowledge as genuine a breath of the Divine Spirit proceeding 
from the lips of a John Bright as of an Archdeacon Denison. 
There is an all but incurable tendency in clerical synods to assume 
that they do service to God and honour to Christ by dogmatizing 
and hair-splitting, by: protesting against new ideas and denounc- 
ing new discoveries, by favouring whatever will give strength to 
religious influences. It is a dangerous symptom when men forget 
that religion may be evil as well as good, when teachers, in their 
zeal against neglect of religion, show no vigilance against super- 
stition. There are high interests which seem to have been; 
especially committed by the Divine Ruler to the care of the State 
as those of spiritual freedom and equity; and a true son of th 
Church will, in earnest solicitude for the Church’s own well-bein 
deprecate its liberation from ,State-control as a spiritual mi; 
fortune. 

This is an age in which none of us can imagine that we see ver, 
far before us; we must be content to go on step by step, the god 
looking to divine „guidance that each next step may be in tl 
right direction. We may well echo that really devout-saying 

‘Luther, “I tell our Lord God plainly, that if He wishes His wo 
to go well, He must look to it Himself,—we are quite incapabl 
guiding it.” We cannot square the life either of the Church 
the nation to any old theory.: But some help we may find i 

‘ landmarks. And history seems to warn us with the plainest 

against surrendering ourselves to Ecclesiasticism. In 
perils of formalism, bigotry, inhumanity, divergence of ` 
delief from outward profession, spiritual slavishness and effe; 

Tt is a matter of some concern to all Englishmen, whether 

of the Church or not, that the Church of England be guar 

such perils, and its mind be kept open to all the good i 

which God is breathing thr ong the world. 
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5 LONG, but not very fertile discussi 
Commons about the reporting of thi 
the gallery only on sufferance, and h 
-once, there is something rather inconseque 
they perform their functions; and of:course 
make the House itself so entirely independei 
or disregarded at pleasure. But, in the me 
bates in Parliament to the “ ear of the coun 
There is no longer a governing class in the ( 
of the work of the House of Commons cz 
there is much oscillation between the old vii 
culty, such as it is, turns upon the point tha 
Parliament now lies not in the fact that it i 
in a report by thousands of people. As a F 
Parliament, Hansard answers the purpose 
xist, save for the newspaper reports from v 
d? 
The only things said in Parliament whi 
orded are Ministerial statements, answe 
‘t, political manifestoes, and a few other : 
se is not so important a thing as it looks 
thing effaces another too rapidly for pex 
servation leads to the mortifying concl 
ted not by accuracy but by compensal 
or three points, however, arise very ¢ 
preat harm has been done by the usu 
sort of magic, instead of a process d 
y simple conditions. If a shorthaz 
istinctly heard; he must not talk 
d better keep to 120); two speak 
which are not certainly within tl 
mmunicated to the reporter; an 
entences. The affair must not 
ard to this Bill, that the promc 
friend, for I find they have mac 
£120,000 was not subscribed fo 
30,000 ” ]—5ir, I say, the £150 
ch stress has been laid—[A voie 
ruptions, and I repeat that the r 
uld be found not only opposed, bu 
h mistaken in expressing their vi 











































mistaken, but it never can,—that my constituents are, aSa body, united in oppo: 
this measure.’? Now that is the way in which the majority of’ Members of Parlia’ 
ment talk; and, speaking with the authority of an expert, we, who write these lines, 
affirm that such a passage is not a‘ caricature of the usual style of one of the 
very members who insisted most strongly upon the necessity of verbatim nope of 
the speeches. 

Now verbatim reports are impossible, in the case of half the speakers in Parlia- 
ment. ‘You cannot hear all they say, that is one thing; and when you do hear it, 
it is only half intelligible. If the reporting has declined, so has the'speaking. We 
have examined at leisure shorthand notes of speeches in the old ‘days, and the short- 
hand speaks for itself. It is so beautifully clear that the utterance of the speaker 
could not have been more than 100 words a minute. And there was, besides, a. 
quietness, an orderliness, almost a stateliness about the proceedings in those days to 
which there is now no approach. Those who have had long experience in reporting 
upon Parliamentary Committees will assure you that even within fifteen years there 
is an immense change for the worse in the way in which the proceedings are con- 
ducted, and in the style of speaking. Where, th y will ask, are the grave, polite, 
steady-going men who knew how to put questions? Where, not to go too far back, 
where is your Mr. Roebuck, your Sir James Graham, your Mr. Bright, your Sidney 
Herbert, your Sir Henry Willoughby, your Mr. Gladstone—men whose orderliness’ 
kept order, and who could speak English? A committee room is now too often a. 
bear-garden; and, as for the English,—the writer of this article was once in a ccm- 
mittee room in which nearly all the members were down upon Mr. Mundella at once 
for applying the word insular to Switzerland; * and an Bong s talk among a dozen. 
reporters would bring out scores of such things. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that Parliamentary reporting is not as 
good as it used to be. The reasons are obvious—the same class of men do not go, 
into the gallery; newspapers do not lay so much stress upon'the fulness of thei 
reports of the debates; and, since the days of phonography, shorthand writing ha 
become the accomplishment of thousands of young men who have no other. The 
are abundant proofs in the Parliamentary reports day by day that the reporters a: 
as a rule, commonplace men. 

Mere rapidity of utterance is not so great a hindrance to the eat as might 
supposed ; ‘but if he happens to be ignorant, a rapid speaker, if the topic is at 
difficult, may very well drive him at such a pace that his incompetence will be 
to show itself somehow. Macaulay was an exceedingly rapid speaker, but i 
the fault of the reporter that his “pundits of Benares” came out in prj 
“ pandects of Benares.” Still, accidents will happen when work of this ‘kind 
be done in the small hours, and a rapid speaker who gets his speeches by 
Macaulay did, has no right to expect that he will be quite correctly reported ; 
sure to be extravagantly fast, and therefore indistinct. There are gent 
Parliament who are by nature very rapid, huddling speakers—Mr. Fors 

eexample. But this gentleman, having the requisite self-consciousness, 
thought for others, can, when he likes, speak with great slowness. 
repeatedly seen him check his huddling rapidity, and speak, all on a su 
Yate of not more than ninety words a minute. Mr. Ward Hunt, on the 
being a very testy and careless speaker, as well as a rapid one, is mos 
to take. As a general rule, it is the ablest men who are the easiest to 
who have the highest appreciation of the difficulties under which repor 
If Mr. Mill and Sir George Cornewall Lewis had taken part in the re 
iven it a very different colour. Reporters make m 
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best of them, but the wonder is that “the best of them” make no more. It may 
serve to rebuke the conceit of the nobodies who want verbatim reports ’of their 
nothings, if we add that there are reporters who can quote strong tributes of 
admiration from’ men like Mill and Lewis for the manner in which their sentences 
have been—cut down in short-hand notes! What does the wordy and ungrammatical 
member for Twaddleborough say to that? If it were not that a certain honourable 
member whom we have in our eye is one of the kindest men in the House, we would 
name him, with the addition which every Parliamentary reporter will confirm— 
namely, that ten minutes of his talk in a verbatim report would be a scarcely intel- ` 
ligible hash of broken sentences. ; 

Very little dependence is to be placed upon what ordinary speakers say about 
their not being correctly reported. Nobody who has not been behind the scenes 
would believe the coolness—evidently sincere in most cases—with which speakers 
will repudiate their own words. They make all sorts of muddles (especially when 
they attempt antithesis or epigram), and then stand aghast to see them in black 
and white. The present writer once reported a lot of very, very bad—shocking 
bad—speakers, and doctored them even more than was necessary. He mended their 
slipslop till it was something like the Victory—hardly a timber of the old ship left. 
Now, never did we receive (from ordinary speakers) such fervid praises of the 
“accuracy” of the report. Is there anything cynical to say? Not very. We 
firmly believe these good people were in their hearts -convinced that the reporter 

` had faithfully reproduced their rubbish—they honestly believed in their own 
eloquence; when the fact was that the reporter, having inflamed eyes, had, to save 
himself pain, concocted fresh speeches for them, instead of reading from his notes. 
Our advice to intelligent reporters who wish to be credited with accuracy, when they 
report quite ordinary men, is this—Avoid accuracy, and cook the speeches. 
Something was said in the course of the debate, by Mr. Gladstone for one, about 
the occasional superiority of local reports. The fact is familiar to reporters. In 
many cases it is explained by the circumstance that the local reporter has the local 
knowledge which is required. Who but a local man can know a string of names of 
obscure hamlets, or streets, or shopkeepers, or the ins-and-outs of local squabbles ? 
Again, the man told off to report a “local” speech is often a selected man ; and, above 
, reporters have nearly everywhere else better chances of hearing than they have 
Parliament. It would be one great advantage of a system of authorized Parlia- 
entary reporting that the reporters would have desks assigned to them where 
ey could hear. The reporters ought also to be men of bright as well as accurate 
inds, and of versatile culture. The mistakes which now sometimes deform the 
orts result largely from want of wide reading and of swift-wittedness. The 
rters may be clever and “well-informed” men; but that is, not enough for 
In the case of speakers like Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield they 
to have the scent of a hound for an unlikelinéss of phrase or allusion. 































HELEN'S BABIES.* ` . 
s own sake we should never think of noticing in this Review a book whose 
e-page ‘is like that of a low song-hook ; but we are informed that the 
k has been warmly praised by Mr. Beecher; and we know that it has had 
us success. Asa sign of the times this is significant enough to claim 





elen’s Babies. With some Account of their Ways—Innocent, Crafty, Angelic, 
Aish, Witching, and Repulsive. Also a Partial Record of their Actions during 
la Days of their Existence, By their Latest Victim. London: William Mullan 
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Ten years ago, perhaps, Mr. Du Maurier had in Punch a picture of a heavy 
swell in a drawing-room, to whom entered little Cissy, a small daughter of the . 
house, asking him to “please wipe poor Cissy’s nose for her.’ The young 
lady with whom the gentleman is in love peeps in at the door. He is at first dis- 
mayed, but, after a short struggle with his feelings, takes out his pocket-handker- 
chief, and wipes “ poor Cissy’s nose.” The young lady, who has seen this act of 
heroism, is so charmed with it, that she accepts the young man’s hand. This kind 
of idea has been treated in many shapes, and “ Helen’s Babies” is the last. About 
one-fourth of the book is very good, except as to the manner of it. The remairider 
is mere fast writing and fast sentiment, with more or less animal spirits in it. It 
is possible that the author (who wrote also “The Barton Experiment”) may have 
had a purpose in this sketch—at all events he has managed, directly or indirectly, 
to start some very serious questions. Is this a fair picture of the way in which 
American children, favourably placed, are brought up? Are they all treated like 
toys, “spoiled” into selfishness, and taught to cant about “dee Lord” (dear Lord), 
when they ought to be quietly rebuked and sent to their duty ? What are we to 
think of the recent heavy influx of children’s writing ‘from America? And if 
“ Helen’s Babies” and “ The Barton Experiment” are fair specimens of the sort 
of books that sell by scores of thousands among American readers who are sup- 
posed to be educated, whé talk familiarly of the poets and Fiske’s “Cosmic Philo- 
sophy,” and do really show some literary apprehensiveness here and there—what 
on earth are we coming to? Fitz-Greene Halleck would have pitched both these 
books out of window, and told the author to go back to school for a few years, and 
then to study good authors, and leave comic periodicals and penny papers alone for 
a time before writing another line. We can at once indicate the school of 
writing to which the author belongs. They are all alike. They “alude,” and 
“elicit,” and make things “ transpire.’ They call a tail “a caudal appendage,” ` 
and meats on the floor “ misplaced edibles.’ We have even known them “ prome- 
nade down the centre of a room.” The author of “ Helen’s Babies” does not know 
the meaning of the word “perceptible.” He actually talks about “engaging in a 
pandemonium :”— 















“ When they went to bed, I accompanied them byspecial invitation, but they showed 
no disposition to engage in the usual bedtime frolic and miniature pandemonium.” 

That the author does not know the meaning of the verb “to perceive” will be 
plain from another passage :— . 

“In one hand Toddie held the body of a mouse, and in the other that animal’ 
caudal appendage; there was also perceptible, though not by the sense of sight, a 
objectionable odour in the room.” 
What is the joke here? There is no joke. But there is an attempt at one, 
the attempt could not have been made by a man who understood the word “ 
ceptible.” Who ever heard of an odour perceptible to the eye? This is one exa: 
(there are two in a page at least) of the incessant contortions of the aut 
manner. The writing may be called cads’ English. It is exactly like the style 
the more vulgar imitators of Albert Smith once made too popular in this co 

4t every possible turn this writer attempts a joke. He cannot see 
of dust kicked up by a child without dragging in an utterly idle an 
Scripture reference :— 

“< Here’s my grass-cutter ’ He ran towards us enveloped in a ‘pillar 

which might have served the purpose of Israel in Egypt.” 
This is a genuine example of the “fast” joke. It entirely turns upon 
“cloud.” It is perfectly absurd in itself. And it is otherwise wrong. 
copy ọf the Bible, the cloudy pillar “ served the purpose,” not of Israel in 
but òf Israel in the wilderness. 

But the author's Scriptural references are among the most surprising portions 
his work. Here is the “famous” publican :— ` 
oa 
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“< Dee Lord, not make me sho bad,’ he cried through his tears. I doubt his having 
bad any very clear idea of what he was saying, or whom he was addressing; but had 
the publican of whose prayer Toddie made so fair a paraphrase worn such a face when 
he offered his famous petition [!] it could [!] not have been denied for a moment.” 
What, what can be the meaning of this? In the first place, the petition of the 
publican was general, and not specific, so “moments” had nothing to do with it; 
and, then again, is there either humour, sense, or reverence in a quip which is 
utterly unmeaning if we do not suppose that the Supreme is influenced by the looks 
of those who address Him ? 

There is a still worse case in which an “awful funny chunt” (trunk) is con- 
cerned. Children like to look over old trunks, and Budgie did. - This is what the 
author has to say about it, addressing the child :— . 

“The casual mention of one of thy delights has suddenly brought our souls into 
that sweetest of all human communions—that one which doubtless bound the 
Master himself to that apostle who was otherwise apparently the weakest among 
the chosen twelve.” 

After much study, we give this up, both as to the good sense and the good taste. 
We can extract no sane meaning whatever from it. Nor is there a sane meaning 
in it. It is a forced, vulgar, stupid joke. - 

Here, however, is another of those wonderful Scriptural touches. The hero lies 
late in bed on Sunday by way of keeping the day holy. He tells us that he soon 
discovers that his two little nephews are not in “accord” with him upon “the 
Sinaitic law.” The meaning of that is that they wake early instead of late. 
They disturb his rest, and this is the record of the event:— ™ ` 

“ With sleepy condescension I endeavoured to ignore these noisy irreverents, but 
I was suddenly moved to a belief in the doctrine of vicarious atonement, for a flying body, 
‘with more momentum than weight, struck me upon the not prominent bridge of 
my nose, and speedily and with unnecessary force accommodated itself to the outline of 
MY eyes. tet 
‘This means that one of his little tormentors threw a doll at him. But what has the 
whole story to do with the doctrine of “vicarious atonement?” Nothing whatever,— 
though the uncle gets hit through the restlessness of the nephew. Even if there 
ere any possible suggestion of “vicarious atonement” in the case (and there is none), 
hy should thenarrator have been moved to “abelief” in the doctrine by this aecident? 
‘here is no answer to this question. The writer wanted a joke, and he has made one 
force: and itisas coarse and stupid as the other about the “awful funny trunk.” 
In all this, the reader will be struck with the intolerably contorted vulgarity of 
writing. The author cannot say anything ni tjurally and simply. We will take, 
e turn over the pages, a few instances of his“atrocities :— 

‘All this was lucid and disgusting, but utterly unproductive of button-hooks.” 


Rain was falling fast, and in that steady, industrious manner which seemed 
t an intention to stick closely to business for the whole day.” 



























will be observed, is the author’s concise, -elegant, effective, and truly 
is manner of saying that it seemed likely to rain all day. 

anwhile Toddie, upon whom the medicine had not commenced to take effecty 
the apothecary’s cat by the tail, which operation resulted in a considerable 
t from that animal.” 

ot humbly to apologize for expecting sense, Scripture, or simplicity 
thor who is capable of this truly grandiose and Corinthian description ? 
able vocal protest.” That is good; “vocal protest” is good; nearly 
“totally unproductive of button-hooks.” But when exalté (the fine 
t upon coming even to, our humble pen just now), the author leaves 
panting far behind him. Over and over again does he use the pronoun 
s a plural. We have already seen that he does not hesitate to engage in 
memonium, and it is delightful to follow him in his freedom with adverbs. 
en, according to him, ase “usually at times” so-and-so. 


Š 
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4. “The outer edge of the water-trough was high enough to arrest his progress, 
though it had no effect in reducing the volwme of his howls.” ` 


That is a sweet style of English composition. And so is this :— 
5. “As I drove up the steps of Mrs. Clarkson’s boarding-house it seemed to me 
months had elapsed since I was last there, and this apparent lapse of time was all 
that prevented my ascribing to miraculous agencies,” &c., &e., &e. 
We have cut this sentence short, but let no reader rashly presume that the end 
would improve it, or put one gleam of reason into it. It is another joke, utterly 
senseless, vulgar, and far-fetched. Of a similar quality is the remark that Miss 
Alice Mayton, who is described as looking quite smart and easy, would have looked 
just the same if the angel of the resurrection had just sounded his dreadful 
trump. Some such remark might have been possible to a man of taste, who 
would have known how to make it, but this is simply coarse and blatant—a 
“goak ” for the bagman’s room when the third tumbler has been finished and the 
fourth is called for. ; 

Tf the author wishes to let us know that he knocked his head against Budgie’s, 
we are told that he “encountered ” Budgie’s “en route.’ If in climbing to his 
unele’s knee Budgie soils his uncle’s trousers, he does it “in transitu.” 

Tf the reader asks whether these are really fair specimens of the style of ‘this 
new writer, we answer, perfectly fair. There are, it may be, ten good sentences 
in “Helen’s Babies,” and we have already said that about one-fourth of the 
matter is good. But there is not one single page from which flowers of speech 
like the above may not be gathered. And, with the exception of that one-fourth, 
the incidents of the book are as old as Joe Miller. Shall we never have the last 
of the boy that eats his poultice, swallows paregoric elixir, and recites the lover's 
verses to the lover’s confusion? Itseems not. We presume that to the hundteds 
of thousands of persons who have read this book, these old jokes are quite new. 
Even if they were recognized as old friends they could hardly fail to be enjoyed by 
readers who think it fine humour to call the mewing of a cat “a vocal protest.” 
But to the poor blasé reviewer they are smoke in the eyes, spikes to the feet, and 
vinegar and gravel to the teeth. 

As forthe blatancy, the shaky construction, the verbiage, the pretentious meddle- 
and-muddle of the writing, the restless straining after effect, the hopelessly inaccu 
rate floundering about in the use of common, simple words, one is perhaps tempte 
to ask difficult questions about these matters. Why did not William Cobbett writ 
English like this? Wel, that isan easy question. He studied his native tongu 
before he tried to make books. But why did not John Bunyan write cads’ Engli 
either? Because he had no innate vulgarity to mislead him, and also because 
had no bad models to imitate. In our own day the case is indeed different. , A 
never for one moment seems to occur to writers like the author of “ Helen’s Ba} 
that there is just the same sort of difference between writing like this and v 
which is fit to read, as between a piece of mortice work done by a trained cai 
and a piece of mortice work done by a boy who has never taken or given hi 
lesson in\the trade. 

° We take it that the attention paid to children in America is in a Jar 
morbid. It comes as a too natural relief to a luxurious, smart, ove! 
driving existence; and the little people are, as an easy consequence, trea 
What is to be done no human being can tell; but the fact, too plainly y 
most of the writing for and. about.children that reaches us from over t 
is that they are studied and cultivated far too much because the culture i 
a life in some respects false; because they make pretty social con 
amusing pets. Hence artificial sentiment, “ spooning” rhymes about t 
a dead set at the trade of writing for them. 
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“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.’’* 


HERE is a custom, of late become rather prevalent, of pushing new books and 
other publications into publicity by associating them with great names. A 
paragraph in the daily papers, written it may be fairly assumed by some 

one nearly allied to the author, announces, as a piece of news either certain or 
probable, that some illustrious writer has a connection of some kind or other 
with a book just published, or about to be published. <‘ Supernatural Religion” 
appeared without a name, and was unnoticed until it was ascribed. in succession 
to Bishop Thirlwall, Dr. John Muir (the Sanscrit scholar), and other well-known 
writers. It would, doubtless, be wrong to infer that the author of this book was 
also the author of the newspaper paragraphs; but the kind of criticism which in 
“ Supernatural Religion” is applied to the books of the New Testament might almost 
justify such an inference. Where absolute knowledge is wanting, a bint, a difficulty 
not easily removed, or the absence of something we expected to find, suggests a 
conjecture which is to pass for criticism not to be gainsaid. 

The author of “ Supernatural Religion” we conclude to be nobody in particular. 
His scholarship is inaccurate, and his knowledge of the subject is evidently got up 
for the occasion. He has read a large number of books belonging to what is called 
the destructive school of criticism. He has collected their arguments, and with 
these references has come to the writings of the primitive Church, evidently for the 
first time in his life. 

The argument which lies at the foundation of “Supernatural Religion” is 
the incredibility of miracles. All that is said on this subject has been said before, 
and has been duly considered by many who still believe in the miracles of the 
New Testament, and by many who believe Christianity to be a divine revelation, 
whether the miracles be credible or incredible. As the author determines that 
miracles are on no account to be believed, it was surely a work of supererogation to 
write long chapters disproving the genuineness of the sacred records. For, sup- 
posing every part of the Gospels and the Acts to be authentic history,—that is, the 
evidence of eye-witnesses,—the author is no nearer belief in what he has already 
determined to be impossible. If the principle is to be received that a book contain- 
ing the record of a miracle is unhistorical, the subject is ended. 

The third volume of “ Supernatural Religion” consists of three parts. One con- 
rerns the Acts of the Apostles, another treats of direct evidence for miracles, and 

he third is on the resurrection and ascension of Jesus Christ. That books so brief, 

1 we may say fragmentary, as those of the New Testament should contain 

sages not easy to be reconciled is nothing very remarkable. Had the records 
fuller, we might have had the knowledge necessary for removing the difficulty. 

{nay admit the same variations, real or apparent, which we find in other 

ies, and yet believe the writings of the New Testament to have been written 
1 faith, and by the authors whose names they bear. There is no reason why 
“ect should not be freely handled, and everything said on it that can” be 
§ when the critic magnifies every difficulty, shows a determination to make 
se at all hazards, and ends with the inference that the writers were more 
and the books more unreliable, than we can possibly conceive them to 
‘ect is that we lose faith in the criticism altogether, and feel that the 

is in the critic’s mind. 
artling to hear for the first time that no allusions to the Acts of the 
occur in any writer before Irenæus, who lived at the close of the second 
—that is, no allusions so manifest that they may not be denied to be 


Supernatural Religien. An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
, III. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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allusions. But when we come to know the character of the books extant that were 
written between the apostolic age and that of Irenæus, the surprise becomes less. 


' Many a Christian book might be written without alluding to the Acts of the 


" history of the books of the New Testament. 


Apostles, and many a letter like that ascribed to the Roman Clement without, it 
may be, a quotation from amy book whatever. . Some of the disputed passages may 
be allusions or may not. What does it matter? The only conclusion is that the 
Christian literature of that time was very scarce—perhaps very unreliable and | 


‘probably worthless. So far there is a lack of evidence that the Acts of the Apostles 


existed, but no positive evidence that the book did not exist. 

The critic goes on to find that the-account of St. Paul in the Acts is not the same 
as that in his Epistles. The Epistles, he says—that is, some of them—are genuine, 
There have been critics who have denied this, ‘who have found it impossible to 
believe that Paul ever wrote such letters to the people in the different towns to 
which they are addressed, and have shown by internal evidence—that is, by bold 
conjecture—that they were merely treatises on doctrines put in the form of epistles, 
and ascribed to St. Paul according to the old custom of putting the name of some 
great man to a book which may be supposed to contain the substance of what he 
taught. By a series of conjectures the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” proves 
that the Acts are not historical, that the writer was not St. Luke, and that the 
speeches ascribed to St. Stephen, St. Paul, and other speakers, were made by the 
writer. Of course the arguments are sometimes ingenious and the conjectures 
clever; for the Germans, from whom the author largely borrows, are very dex- 
terous in evolving from their own consciousness the non-existence of an Apostle or ` 
an Evangelist. 

The disquisitions that fill this volume may be ingenious exercises for the critical 
faculty, but their relation to the great question of supernatural religion is not so, 
immediate as the writer supposes. There is no Christian whose faith requires a 
chain of evidence to prove the genuineness and authenticity of the sacred books. 
He takes it for granted that they are substantially true, though to prove them 
true may be quite beyond him because the necessary documents do not exist. 
There are three classes of Christian believers, and all of them are left untouched by 
the critical arguments of “ Supernatural Religion.” There are first those who 
look to the Church as a corporate body to which the care of the sacred books was 
entrusted; and the witness of this body is to them stronger than all evidence that 
criticism can produce, and this simply because criticism has not sufficient material 
to work upon. Too little is known of the early Christian writings to furnish 
evidence either for or against the authenticity of the New Testament ‘writings 
Another class of Christians believes that the Providence of God has given them t 
New Testament, and though they take the Bible, and the Bible alone, as the gro 
of their religion, the evidence for the Bible does not rest on historical proofs of 
authenticity of the records which it contains, and not depending on historical pr 
it cannot be overthrown by arguments based on mere deficiency of hist 
evidence. A third class is those who admit the perplexities which are raise 
critical study of the Scriptures ; who know that by the progress of the st; 
nature belief in miracles is more difficult than it once was, and would ther 
glad if the Bible miracles could be so explained as not to affect the truth o; 
tion. They feel, however, that Christianity is true, that revelation is sup 
and that in some way not yet understood by us, but in accordance with 
existing, though not known, Jesus Christ did rise from the dead and asce 
heaven. This is a faith grounded ón a conviction which would remain 
deficiency there might be in the external evidence which relates to the o 


























It is not our business here to refute “ Supernatural Religion,” but only 
our estimate of the book, which it will be seen is too humble to justify the noto 
it has obtained. , : ° 
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MUIR’S MAHOMET.* 


INCE Sir William Muir published his “Life of Mahomet,” in 1861, we have 
had plenty of fantastic and mock-profound writing about the Prophet. His 
name has been spelt in such a variety of ways, from Muhummud, downwards, 

upwards, and round about, that we have sometimes scarcely known him. It is quite 
refreshing to.come back to the old-fashioned spelling and some plain, straight- 
forward writing about the man. The present volume is an abridgment of the 
- original work, which was published in four, and it consists of six hundred 
pages, closely printed, with abundant maps and notes. The author has omitted 
some chapters on the pre-Islimite history of Arabia and the references to original 
authorities. There is, however, a quite sufficient introduction, and the appendix 
upon the Cordn and the traditions of Mahomet’s career has been retained. There 
is no speculative discursiveness about Sir William Muir; he is by no means slow in 
attempting to place himself at an alien point of view, however remote, much less 
is he.clumsy ; but his distinguishing characteristic is love of facts, and he is a patient 
and thoughtful investigator. . As an authority upon the life and teaching of 
Mahomet there is no English work that can take rank with Sir William Muir’s. 
Š It is curious that so little progress has been made towards an estimate of the 
` character of Mahomet, and that for hundreds of years Mahometanism has been 
looked at from a distance, and with an unintelligent eye. Unwillingness to face 
the truth has been one of the factors in the case.. The growth and power of the 
religion of Mahomet, extirpating Christianity as it did over so ‘large a portion of 
the globe, is a startling phenomenon in history. In conquered countries its rapid 
progress has been attributed to the polygamiec license which accompanies it—a 
large population of born Mahometans quickly springing up in the track of the 
scimitar. But there are many lights in which this explanation, or kind of explana- 
tion, does not prove satisfactory, even if admitted. The modern science of religion 
—a phrase which we use under protest—“ seeks and ensues” conclusions which 
leave us little room for positive faith in any given creed, as Mr. Buckle’s or Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie’s. We have recently had Mr. Bosworth Smith (whom we do not for 
a moment place in that company) using about Mahometanism language which 
perplexes not only orthodox Christians but Christians of extreme liberality. He 
ubmits that there is no prospect that Mahometanism will ever give place to 
hristianity, and that our policy towards Islâm should be one of, so to call it, 
ternization. How this is to be, when the inevitable policy of Islam towards 
istianity and Christians in the flesh is one of extermination, it is not easy to see. 
e is no more difficulty to a Christian in allowing that Mahomet’s religion 
ave had its place in preparing certain moral soil for a better crop than in 
g that the Law was a schoolmaster; bute there is great difficulty, from any 
ioned point of view, in treating Mahometanism as of co-ordinate authority,— 
differences of race and history being allowed for,—and yet retaining amy 
Christianity as, to use Theodore Parker’s phrase, the “ Absolute Religion.” 
the character of Mahomet himself has not been soberly dealt with. When 
d bogie theory about him (with side-references to horses with stings in their 
vc.) was given up by educated writers, they at once ran into paradox, orat 
extravagance. It never seems to have struck some of these enthusiasts 
bia, no less than in Russia, Italy, or England, a man may be very devout, 
sublime enthusiast, and yet a scamp. Yet there is nothing more plainly 
































e Life of Mahomet, from Original Sources. By Sir William Muir, LL.D. 
dition, abridged from the First Edition in four volumes. London: Smith, 
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‘writ large” for us all to read, in history and in life. In men like Blake, Shelley, and 
Swedenborg the intellectual boundary-lines of truth and falsehood hardly existed. 
The visionary tendency, however allied to the rest of the character, is nearly 
always, perhaps absolutely always, united with a dangerous subtlety, not to say a 
downright shiftiness of mind, which is one of the greatest puzzles of psychology. 
To suppose a thing, or to say it, or to dream it, is with this type of character the 
same as for the thing to have been. Especially we may note how the love of ruling ' 
or guiding men in masses is usually associated with untruthfulness. Sir William 
Muir relates with perfect candour the fact that Mahomet could not bear to say no to 
any request that was made to him. Itis the very index of a nature untrustworthy 
on a certain side. In spite of all that is said, and truly said, no doubt, of the 
fidelity of men like Mahomet to their friends, they are false—they could not succeed 
without it. An honest man, with designs like Mahomet’s, has only one thing before 
him—martyrdom. Success at once brands him for a liar. Of course there is a 
huge difference between the success of Richelieu, Napoleon, Cromwell, Mahomet, 
and Joe Smith, and a huge difference in the shapes which their untruthfulness took. 
We may perhaps conjecture that such untruthfulness as lay in Cromwell was similar 
to such as layin Edward Irving, and that the awakened consciousness of it broke, 
at last, the hearts of both. But, without going so far afield, we may feel certain 
that Mahomet was as far from honest as visionaries mostly are; that his untruth- 
fulness was not of a kind to trouble an Oriental conscience ; that he was capable of 
great cruelty, great perfidy, and great sensuality; and that any religion founded 
by him would exhibit for ever the “strain” from which it sprang. 

Those who wish to do so can consult Mr. Bosworth Smith (who frankly discusses 
with Sir W. Muir certain points); but we remain of opinion that Mahomet was a 
half-insane, devout-bad man; a man difficult to describe in ordinary terms of ethics ; 
but, through badness, madness, and goodness, the founder of a system which, to 
quote Sir W. Muir, is “the most stubborn enemy of civilization, liberty, and truth 
which the world has yet known.” 
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BISHOP THIRLWALL’S REMAINS.* 


T is an opinion often expressed by thoughtful men outside the Church of England, 
as well as in it, that the theory of Episcopal government has very strong argu, 
ments in its favour upon grounds of mere reason. There are some men tl 

in all great qualities are so manifestly the superiors of other men that it se 
as if nature intended them for leaders, or chief teachers. This fact of, 
difference of men seems to be assumed in the great importance which is attac! 
the office of a bishop over that of an ordinary clergyman. If the proper me 
always chosen for the higher office, there would be no question of the advanty 
Episcopal government, but a multitude of causes intervene to prevent thi 

. power is given to feeble men who often bring contempt on the office itself. 
í ` The members of the English Bench were probably never better, as 
than at the present time, but Bishop Thirlwall was separated from t 
them by a vast interval. There may be some that could rival him on 
particular subject, but there is no one who had mastered so many s 
one who could approach him in capaciousness of intellect; and, compare 
judicial wisdom, the counsels of the assembled Episcopate were often fool 
Thetwo volumes which have just been published by Canon Perowne 





* The Remains, Literary and Theological, of Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop 
David’s. Edited by Canon Perowne, D.D. London: Daly, Isbister, and Co. 
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Bishop’s Charges. They extend over a period of thirty years, from 1842 to 1872, 
and they contain the Bishop’s judgment on all the great questions affecting 
the Church of England that have been discussed during these eventful years. It is 
no exaggeration—at any rate, it is our clear conviction—that, on almost every one of 
these subjects, the Bishop has spoken the right word. He was a sound theologian, 
a sincere Churchman, never losing sight of the interests of the Church of England, 
and yet never forgetting that there were other interests which he was not at liberty 
to disregard. He is never, in treating of any subject, a partisan. To use Canon 
Perowne’s' words, he never forgets the judge in the advocate. 

When Bishop Thirlwall entered on the see of St. David's, the Tractarian move- 
ment was in its early youth. Dr. Newman was still in the Church of England, but 
so far gone in his career of unconscious obliquity that his foundering was manifest 
to all spectators. Newman and his movement of necessity formed a conspicuous 
part of Thirlwall’s first Charge. He did not object to the principle that the sub- 
scribers to the Articles were bound by no more than the grammatical sense. He was 
not compelled to inquire into the opinions of those who compiled the Articles. 
Doubtless the true sense is that which the compilers maintained; byt, if their 
language is indefinite or ambiguous, it may be perfectly honest to take it in a sense 
which it plainly bears, though not that intended. A proposition may be made in 
general terms with the object of not excluding a variety of sentiments beyond a certain 
limit. But though the principle is justifiable, there could be no justification of 
it as applied’ by Newman. In the T'wenty-second Article, for instance, where the 
Romish doctrine is condemned, there is evidence that the compilers intended, not 
the abuses that prevailed in the unreformed Church, but the doctrines sanctioned 
by the Council of Trent. 

The next great question that agitated the Church was the Gorham controversy. 
Nothing can be plainer than that the Church of England, in more places than one, 
clearly teaches the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. The language in the Bap- 
tismal Service is very'strong, very clear, and very decided. It may’ not Have had: 
the same meaning to thé Reformers that it has to us; indeed, considering how 
much they were under the influence of Calvin, it is the fairest of all inferences to 
believe that they meant what Calvin’ meant; but this could not be regeneration as 

ze now understand that word. Without denying that there was a real difference 
etween the-contending parties, Bishop Thirlwall penetrated at once to the marrow 
the controversy, when he said that those who denied baptismal regeneration did 
in a sense different from those who affirmed it. The one said it was an inward 
nge of the moral nature; the other said it was merely a change in the state, 
tion, or capacity. It is true there are men in the Church of England who say: 

, moral change takes place in baptism ; that the child previously suffering from 
rruption of Adam’s sin has, after baptism, a nature as pure as that of the sinless 
Such things have been said and sheltered behind the strong language of 
syer-book, but no such meaning of regeneration is found in any of: the great 
theologians, who may beregarded as the proper representatives of the teaching 
‘thurch. Hammond is quoted setting forth the real benefits of baptism as 

vct to conditions, the benefits being only external, or having relation to pri?i- 

'e baptized persons are addressed as unregenerate. This was using the 

eration in what was not its ecclesiastical, but really seems to be strictly 
ense—that of inward renovation. A definition of terms might not have 

all difficulties, yet it might have deprived the controversy of all its 

amd reduced it, in at least one important aspect, to a mere misunder- 


2» were controversies in which it was easy for a bishop to inculcate modera- 
atual forbearance. They might involve in the one case defect of belief, 
er excess, as to some subordinate points of the Christian faith; but they 
r from touching anything essential. Moreover, they related to no deep 
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questions that required-wide learning or deep thought. It was far different 
with those which arose at a later period, and on which Bishop Thirlwall had to pass 
judgment. As a Biblical scholar he knew the whole circle of facts which concern ' 
the sacred books, and his belief in Christianity, and in the form of it professed by 
the Church of England, was retained with a full knowledge of, these facts. Before” 
he had decided on entering the service of the Church, he had become familiar with 
the'results of Bible criticism in Germany, and ‘judging from his having translated 
Schleiermacher on St. Luke, it may be inferred that he once sympathized with the 
German conclusions. Discourses which startled other men, and ledthem to utter bold 
paradoxes, or to suppose that they had found something which must upset the received. 
opinions of the Christian world, were no discoveries to him. If he knew how they 
ought to have been received by the clergy and the -Christian public, he knew also 
what measure of blame was due to those who had thrust them forward. ` 
The first case on which the Bishop had to speak was that of Rowland Wiliams, at 
that time Vice-Principal.of the College of Lampeter. His brilliant sermons on 
“Rational Godliness” had set forth views of Christianity as a rational religion, not 
indeed different from what had been often advanced by theologians who rested the . 
evidences of Christianity on its agreement with the moral and rational nature of 
man rather than on any external authority, but with all the freshness of an eager 
and an ardent mind. A petition was presented to the Bishop, in which the sub- 
scribers said that the sermons seemed to them to contradict the Bible, the Articles, 
and the Prayer-book. The bishop acknowledged the obligation which lay upon him 
to resist all error.contrary to the teaching of the Church, but he added, “On the 
other hand, I regard it as no less a sacred and important part of my duty to respect 
and, as far as in me lies, to protect that freedom of thought, word, and action whick 
the Church has hitherto granted to her ministers and members, and neither to make 
nor to sanction an attempt to place it under any new restrictions which she has not 
thought fit to impose.” He then added these excellent words: “I also consider it 
as a plain rule of equity that no man shall be held responsible for opinions which he 
disavows, and that every one shall be allowed to interpret his language in his own 
sense, and shall not be convicted of heresy—above all when the conviction is to 
“ involve penal consequences—on a construction of his words which he does not him- 
self admit.” Dr. Williams did make explanations of the passages on which the 
charges were founded, rebutting the inferences. “To the benefit of suck explanation 
he was entitled, even ‘though to others*the sermons seemed to convey a contrari 
meaning. The bishop, however, with his keen perception for fastening on the ve 
points on which a question depended, quoted Dr. Williams's definition of revelati 
as “the unveiling of the true God to the eyes of man,” noticing that, though 
“unveiling” had been made both to Jews and Gentiles, yet there was no exp] 
tion of the way in which “the revelation made to the Jews differed from that 4 
Gentiles.’ If the difference was only in degree, then only in degree did C 
anity differ from what God had taught men by the “ Scripture in their consci 
A smaller criticism is made of the‘barallel doctrine of inspiration, by which 
the Apostles and Evangelists is made to differ from that of ordinary. Christi 
im the measure that their lives were more spiritual, and that those “ who 
of the temper and mind of Christ were the most eminently inspired.”. Th 
judgment was that the ultimate tendency of Dr. Williams’ work was “to 
distinction between natural and revealed religion.” And this is a distinc! 
made by the Church of England, in common with all Churches which t: 
anity as it is now-understood. Such an effacement might legitimately 
deeper view of God’s dealings with the world; but the bishop, from 
position, felt himself compelled to judge the matter as at present de 
the standards of the Church. 
The subject came up again with the “ Essays and Reviews.” There w 
things in connection with this volume which were unfortunate and some w 
—_ 
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voking, but Bishop Thirlwall’s judgmént was severer than might have been 
expected for a man of his learning and far-seeing intellect. There are limits 
-which may not be crossed if the Church is to be allowed to exist, and it will not be 
denied that by some of the essayists these limits were crossed. But it was too much 
‘to say of the whole book that “the negation does reach to the very essence and 
foundation of the Christian faith.’ Bishop Colenso does not escape without censure. 
‘With the best intentions he published his criticisms, but without sufficiently weighing 
what would be the effect of them on the public mind, and with a mistaken estimate 
as to their real value. At the same time the Committee of Convocation appointed 
to deal with the Bishop’s book are found appealing to Scripture and Church 
standards for things which cannot be proved in them. Bishop Colenso had said that 
“‘the Bible itself is not God’s word,” but God’s word is in it. To this proposition 
Bishop Thirlwall can find no objection, for neither in the New Testament nor in any 
of the formularies of the Church is the Bible itself ever intended by the expression 
“the word of God.” 

If Bishop Thirlwall was not always on the right side, he was at least always on 
the side of moderation and fairness. St. David’s, like nearly all the Welsh sees, 
had suffered sadly from the prevalence of Dissent of the different Methodist types. 
This subject was alluded to in the first Charge, when Bishop Thirlwall carefully 
reminded his clergy that the entire blame of this separation did not lie with those 
‘who were separate. The first Welsh Methodists were clergymen, and had no wish 
toleave the Church. But, muchas the separation was to be lamented, the Methodists 
had produced salutary effects on the moral and religious condition of the people. 
‘The ‘Bishop’s liberality was seen in all public questions. He strenuously de- 
fended the Conscience Clause, on the ground that to enforce religious instruction 
where it was not wanted was a misapplication of public funds. He defended the 
Maynooth Grant, on the ground that it was the best thing for the State to do in the 
circumstances. He was a strong advocate for the union of Church and State, 
but not on the ground that it was the duty of the State to promote the interests 
f the Church. This the State was at liberty to do when its own good was 
hereby furthered, but also quite at liberty to stand.aloof altogether from the 
hhurch. The question was entirely a practical-one, and in every case to be regulated 
what is best to be done. Arguments for the independence of the clergy were 
wered by the example of such cases as the trial of Colenso by the Bishop of 
etown, where the judge was lost in the one-sided ecclesiastic; arguments 
mst the alienation of Church property were answered by the consideration 
the gift was merely the sign of the heart’s devotion, and might remain a mere 

fter the substance has passed away. ë 
development of the Tractarian movement in its Ritualistic form, was the sub- 
some of Bishop Thirlwall’s latest Charges. If this movement could have 
ected by argument, it would not have attained its present importance. The 

of Christ’s body and blood in the Eucliarist is shown by the statements 
itualists to mean nothing at all. They repudiate the physical presence 
understood by transubstantiation, and the figurative presence which fs 
meant by the word spiritual; and what there is after that, it would 
head of a schoolman to discern. On the “ Vestments” we must quote 
words :— 































rlier ages, a Christian who read in the Apocalypse the description of the 
yed in purple and scarlet colour, and decked with gold, and precious 
pearls,’ could not recognize an image of the Church of Christ, he 
iew her apparel as proper to, the ‘mother of abominations.’ It was 
poverty that the Church abstained from such ornament. We have the 
ence that vestments of brilliant colours were regarded by the Christians 
enish, unmanly, and meretricious, fit only for the stage or the rites of 
superstition, in whiéh they were worn by the sacrificial priests. On the 
rand, white raiment satisfied all their wants of appropriate symbolism, and ™ 
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appeared to them-most truly beautiful. The thing which would probably have 
` amazed them most of all, would have been to hear that the ornaments which in 
their minds were associated with all that was most profane, effeminate, and impure, 
were the best fitted for the celebration of their holiest mysteries. Yet these 
ornaments are often described as essential parts of ‘Catholic’ ritual as if dur- , 
ing the first four centuries the Church was not Catholic. Their absence is said to 
make our worship cold, bare, and naked. Let us console ourselves with the 
reflection that, if it isless fervent than that of the Church of the martyrs, it is not 
because either our sacred buildings, or the persons of our ministers, are less richly 
adorned ; and that the outward splendour was never in any age a help toward reviv- 
ing declining fervour of devotion, but only a very poor substitute for it. We may 
also infer with great confidence, from all we know, that the need or propriety of » 
peculiar vestment for solemnizing the Lord’s Supper—which is now insisted om 
almost as an axiom—never entered the minds of these early Christians ; though, if 
“it had, the vestments adopted by the Ritualists after the Roman fashion, are the 
last they would have chosen for the purpose. If these are expressive of any 
doctrine, it must be one which either was not held by the early Church, and 
therefore is not Catholic, or which the Church did not think it right so to express.” 


‘We have passed by some excellent things which the Bishop has written on the 
Athanasian Creed and other subjects, but enough has been said to show the nature of 
these remarkable Charges. 


































, THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT.* a 


VERY one who has read Kant either in German or in English—for to the 
uninitiated’ both are about equally unintelligible—knows that it is no easy 
business to follow his arguments. The style is heavy and prolix, the termi- 

nology sounds barbarous, and the main subject is encumbered with elaborate details.. 
Philosophy in the writings of Kant has been compared to Draco in the theatre o 
Ægina, smothered under the garments which her admiring expositor has heape¢ 
upon her, and yet no philosopher in modern times has had an influence on moder; 
thought at all to be compared with that of Kant. To know what he really did, it 
necessary to know the state of philosophy when he began what the Germans wo 
call his activity, and also the results of that activity as manifested in his discip. 
It is this which Professor Caird undertakes to supply. “The object of this work,} 
says in the Preface, “is to explain the Critical Philosophy in its relation t 
general development of Philosophy, and especially to the stages of that develo 
which immediately preceded it. Ihave, therefore, found it necessary to give 4 
account of the tendencies and methods of the three great modern schools of s 
tion, which were founded by Descartes, by Locke, and by Leibnitz.” 

The account here referred to, is given in an Introduction. The prq 
philosophy is described as an effort to understand how we know, or how 
yidual can get beyond itself. The mind can analyse its conceptions or b: 
up into parts, but in so doing it is merely dealing with itself; how can j 
add to its own conception of oljects? how can the mind throw a brid, 
itself and objective reality? how can it form a new synthesis and bind 

_ gether which are not already given to it in combination with the as 
they are so combined in the objective world? This, the Professor s4 
problem, but though no one approached it in the critical spirit which h 
yet it was the problem of philosophy from the very beginning. After al 
of the dualism of subject and object and the various modes of medi 
different systems of the Greeks, there is a brief account of the scholastic 





* A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant. With an Historical Intr 
By Edward Caird, M.A. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1877. - 
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which was barren in results through the dogmatism of the Church as to the matter 
of philosophy and the dogmatism of Aristotelianism as to its form, we come to 
modern times. The Renaissance and the Reformation broke away from authority 
and returned to experience, but the leaders in these movements did not expound 
the philosophy of the principles by which they were guided. They acted upon them 
without seeing them. The justification of experience was the work of the 
philosophers. 

“ Descartes,” says Professor Caird, “ was the first modern who realized the 
extent of the problem of philosophy, the first who took his stand with confi- 
dence ‘on the ground of criticism prepared by Christianity. His aim was, in the 
first place, to bring into clear and distinct consciousness each of the elements that 
go to make up the world of experience, in order that in the second place he might 
discover the inner link of connection that binds all these elements together. These 
two processes constitute his method. He begins with analysis, abstraction, dis- 

< tinction, setting each element by itself, and fixing it with the utmost definiteness in 
its separate nature. He ends with synthesis, relation, unity—showing, or at least 
attempting to show, that the elements thus rent from each other are necessarily 
connected together. . . . His merit is to have shown the nature of the problem 
of modern philosophy. That the first attempt to solve that problem was insufficient 
and crude, is no more than might have been expected.” 


Locke’s influence was more destructive than constructive. In his writings we 
find an individualism that has lost its first sanguine hopes, and become conscious of 
its limitations. The tone of Descartes is self-confident: “ What is truth must show 
itself tome.” Thetone of Locke is cautious and distrustful: “I musttake care toassert 

othing as truth which cannot show itself true to me.” This was not very much, and 
Locke is considered as not altogether consistent as to the mode by which that little 
is acquired. Sense is sometimes regarded as affording a real knowledge of objects 
which are independent of sensation, and at other times as if it were a mere mental 
affection which reports nothing, and is related to nothing but itself. In other words, 
Locke makes the knowledge of the objective reality impossible, or assumes a know- 
ledge of it independent of the sensations of the individual, and by this means 
xplains these very sensations themselves. Berkeley, who is called Locke’s greatest. 
isciple, took the sensationalist theory of knowing and used it as a weapon against. 
he materialistic theory of being. Hume, more thorough than either Locke or Berkeley 
the sphere of individualism, could not get beyond states of consciousness. 

fter noticing Leibnitz and Wolff, the Professor comes to Kant. At the end of 
chapter on “The Problem of the Critique,” Kant’s treatment of the problem 
owing is thus summed up :— 




























he Critique is, in Kant’s language, not metaphysical, but transcendental, 
gh it must necessarily be, to a certain extent, metaphysical; in order 
t may be able to solve the transcendental problem. In simpler words, 
eeks to discover our à priori ideas; not for their own sake, but as 
und of our knowledge of objects. He endeavours to show that know- 
possible only through è priori synthesis, and to determine the nature and 
this synthesis. By means of the criteria of necessity and universality 
these alone, as we shall see, are by no means sufficient for the purpose: 
ut the à priori elements of conception: and perception. This forms the » 
of his work, or, in his own phraseology, the metaphysical exposition and 
of those elements. But this discovery has to him no value for itself apart 
‘anscendental deduetion, by which it is proved that just these, and-no: 
ri ideas, are the foundation of all our knowledge, and that, in their con- 
th each other, and with the consciousness of self, they constitute that 
nity of intelligence which seems to reflect, because it is itself thesource 
ive unity of the world.” 


tried to give an account of the scope of this vol jae, so far as it could 
in a brief space. We may add, thateno account 9: Kant’s philosophy 
appeared in England so full, so intelligible, and so interesting to read as 


‘k by Professor Caixd. It is the English hook on Kant. a 
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“ GLAN-ALARCH.” * 


HIS is a fine poem, a story of considerable power being told in it with unusual 
T literary finish. Glan-Alarch, whose name furnishes the title, is an ola” 
Welsh bard, attached in ancient fashion to the royal house of Eurien, whose 
young prince is the hero of the poem. Readers will necessarily be reminded of 
- Scott’s “ Last Minstrel.” But if either a certain similarity of pathetic figure in 
this case, or a general prevailing type of personages resembling the characters in 
Mr. Tennyson’s Idylls, led any one to call Mrs. Pfeiffer a copyist, they would. do her 
much wrong. There is a true originality in the detailed execution on every page 
The story itself-relates the domestic woe befalling the young prince from his easy 
simplicity (morally noble, but intellectually weak)—becoming the prey of a splendidly 
beautiful, craftily sensual Lady Bronwen ; a lovely maiden, by name Mona, being out- 
rivalled by her, and disappearing with a suddenness of tragic effect which isa striking’ 
instance of skill in construction, but happily re-appearing towards the close, when 
the fortune of the young prince and his house has mingled itself with the fate of 
his country—Bronwen and a base lover finding a disastrous ending in one of the 
incidents of patriotic war. 

For the further particulars of a skilfully arranged story, we must refer our readers 
to the book itself. But we may say that a complete circle of personages is con- 
ceived and delineated with distinctness; a certain skill in grouping making contrast 
of character itself amount to a kind of plot. One can feel that from such per- 
sonal vicinage only mischief must arise. Mona, Modwyth, and (in spite of his 
prolonged inactivity at first) Eurien are noble figures. But, looked at technically; 
the presentation of Bronwen, her character being made more complex by her craft, 
is a still greater success. It is a brilliant picture of the merely physical charm in a 
woman, the interest being sharpened into a continuous intensity by its being foreseen 
throughout that Bronwen’s low selfish moral nature will bring about a tragica. 
issue. Several times the incidents are arranged with striking dramatic effect, 
For instance, in the interruption of the State Council by Mona, in the intervie 
subsequently between Mona and Bronwen, ending by the farmer’s sudden fall ov 
the cliffs, and, again, in the tournament scene, where Eurien lets himself be va: 
quished. i 

Many examples of pictorial skill might be named: the sudden appearance 
the armed knight in the hall early in the poem—Mona as seen in the misty 
the tournament scenes, to the banquet with which they end—Eurien i 
ecstasy—the final discovery of Mona in the cave—the mustering of troo 
Garth—and- the march of the Welsh army beneath the arching rainbow. 
dentally, on two or three occasions, the mountain landscape is eff 
sketched. The verbal excellence often rises very high, unusual vivid 
phrase ascending more than once into a sublimity of descriptive ex 
Often, too, the thinking is of a very subtle character, amounting to fine 
qu so far as the work fails it is in the lyrics, which seem to ask more 
flow; and, it may be, that the ending catastrophe is not made large e 
: victorious battle with the Saxons not being seen. But the book is a 
valuable contribution to modern poetry, and gives promise that, if o 
effort is sustained in future work, Mrs. Pfeiffer has a fair chance of on 
ing with the immortals.” 




































* Glan-Alarch : His Silence and Song. By Emily Pfeiffer. Lon! 
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PIRACY IN BORNEO AND THE OPERATIONS 
OF JULY, 1849. 































XACTLY a century ago, in the year 1777; a Mr. Macmahon 
published in London a work entitled “The Candour and 

Good-nature of Englishmen Exemplified, in their deliberate, 
cautious, and charitable way of characterizing the Customs, 
Manners, Constitution, and Religion of neighbouring Nations, of 
hich their own authors are everywhere produced as vouchers ; 
eir moderate, equitable, and humane mode of governing States 
ependent on them ;” and so forth. 
give a specimen of the mode in which the title is developed in 
work :— 
You, also, you harmless natives of the Empire of Hindostan and its 
mdencies, who are become happy by falling under the dominion of a 
in good-natured European country, you too, I mean such of you as are 
et slaughtered or starved, will bear witness to the gentleness, aversion 
ine-creating monopolies, ignorance in the arts of treachery and bar- 
apacity, of Englishmen ” (p. 75 n.). 
want of even-handed justice, which this author rebuked 
nation, he may have exhibited himself. But a genial 
equitable frame of mind towards other countries, is, 
not among the national virtues. Nineteen hundred 
o it was said, Visam Britannos hospitibus feros.* Such 
uch a frame, as I have named, is certainly not 
tic in general of those who undertake to guide public 
its centre in the metropolis, and who unhappily are 
e Continent of Europe as its authentic and exclusive 
ome London newspapers of very limited circulation will 
orm Europe what the British people will do and what 


° * Hor. Od. IIL iv. 33. 
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they will not, while yet not one Englishman in two hundred is so 
much as aware of their existence; and while there are journals in 
the country, having ten or twenty times as many readers, which 
are never noticed in foreign prints. Nothing can be more absurd, 
though few things are more mischievous, than that the newspapers 
of the toilette and the clubs should presume to declare the feel- 
ings of the nation. 

An Indian gentleman writes to me, under date May 21, 1877 :— 

“ You have said a great deal recently about the tyranny and oppression 
of the Turks; but what will you think or say, when you hear about the 
cruel treatment of the natives of India by your own countrymen? a 
‘We cannot complain of the. injustice that we have been suffering from, 
because our mouths are closed.” 

Ireland and America offer examples of countries whose estrange- 
ment from us has been, in other days more than at present, pro- 
moted or maintained by a temper of suspicion, arrogance, cen- 
soriousness, or contempt. But in no instance that I am aware of . 
has it been so mischievously or so violently exhibited, as at the 
„present juncture with respect to Russia. Journals, and men, and 
classes of men,. who never said a word for Poland or for Hungary 
as long as only Poland and Hungary were in question, have 
become ultra-sentimental, and super-humanitarian, with regard to 
the misdeeds of ‘Russia, now when Russia, is engaged, from what- 
ever motives, in the righteous and noble work of giving effect t 
the decisions of united Europe, and of relieving the races subjec 
to the Ottoman Turks from an intolerable and most debasin 
oppression. Nay more, though there is no evidence to show th 
in the campaign against the Yomud Tartars the Russian soldi 
took a single life after actual and very sharp battle ceased, 
most violent laziguage is used, not only by the few totally 
scrupulous journalists still to be found here and there amon 
but among popular writers whom we must credit with the 
honourable intentions. So for example Captain Burnaby, 
seems to have visited Khiva not until the third year aft 
Russian expedition} -gives a series of frightful statements, an 
them up with the words, “hell was let loose in Turkomania.’ 
Ya he does not so muchas quote any authority whatever. 

e pens his sweeping. denunciation after having “studi 
work of MacGahan on-the Khivan campaign, which is fo 
personal experience and sight, and is diametrically at 
with these statements. - 

Ihave been rebuked? by Lord Grey, in a publishe 
claiming allowances on behalf of Russia in her dea 
subordinated races, and for refusing them to Turkey; 
which, ‘in the opinion of Lord Grey, has better claim 




















* Ride to Khiva, p. 260. ° + Ibid. p. 8 
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allowances. But I have never claimed that any allowance what- 
ever shall be made on behalf of Russia in respect of any misdeeds 
which she is reasonably believed to have committed. I have 
endeavoured to hold up to reprobation* in a particular instance (that 
of Khiva) wilful and shameless calumny; and I have in Parliament 
denounced as a shabby piece of conduct the publication by the 
Government at this particular moment of the Polish reports, while we 
advisedly keep back, in certain cases, official reports on misdeeds of 
our own; adding, however, that I rejoiced to see any misdeeds of 
any Government to its subjects brought into the light, what- 
ever I might think of the method employed. But as for Lord 
Grey’s doctrine of allowances on behalf of tyrants and misrulers, 
be they who they may, I repudiate it as utterly out of place, nay, 
as ruinously wrong, so long as the question is one of prevention. 
Were J an historian, awarding praise and blame on a retrospect of 
a chain of events, and endeavouring to supply the means of a final 
estimate of moral characters, then indeed the mind.could not lean 
too much towards liberal allowance for circumstances, and for the 
temptations that they brmg. And Lord Grey is quite pardonably 
ignorant that, in an endeavour to supply my friends and fellow- 
parishioners in the country witha little of the information which 
is so deplorably wanting on this subject, I did state with some 
largeness the grounds of allowancet to be made for the Turks, 
hough I have never done it for the Russians. But my aim in 
arliamentary debate, and in all such writings as I have addressed 
the world at large, has been the stoppage of the mischief. The 
scription of the acts, which is requisite for this purpose, may 


























į CONTEMPORARY Review, Nov. 1876, 
See a Lecture delivered at Hawarden on the work of Miss Mackenzie and Miss 
, dated the 16th January, 1877, and republished as a Tract by the Eastern Associa- 
Canada Buildings, Westminster :— 
conclusion, let me say, I have had to use very hard words about the Turks. I 
hardly said a good word for them, except that their soldiers are brave and sober. 
i me say this to cover the whole: The Turks are what circumstances have made 
nd depend upon it that if a lot of us were taken and put in their circumstances 
er individually or as a race, would soon cease to do even the limited credit to the 
name that we now bring to it. They exercise a perfectly unnatural domina- 
their fellow-creatures; and arbitrary power is the greatest corruptor of the — 
ind and heart. Thereis nothing that can withstand it. Human nature requires 
int of law. There is, unfortunately, no restraint of law in Turkey, and in the 
d and man, much as these Christians are to be pitied, perhaps the Turks, whe 
ims of that system, are to be pitied still’more. The very worst things that 
er done have been done when they were performing acts of violence in the 
igion. That has been the unfortunate position of the Turks, as a race that 
conquered, but has conquered in the sacred name of religion. The corrup- 
ts from such a system as that is deep and profound. Mahometans, where 
their own affairs, and have not got the charge of the destinies of other 
ve in tolerable communities together, and discharge many of the duties of 
al life. In certain cases, as, for instance, in the case of the Moors of Spain, 
ibited many great and conspicuous merits. It is not the fact, that their 
fferent from ours, which prevents them from discharging civil duties. Do 
that for a moment. It is not because they are in themselves so much worse 
God forbid that we should judge them. Itis that this wretched system 
ich they live puts jnto their hands power which human beings ought not to 
and the consequences are corruption to themselves, and misery to those around.” «a, 
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carry with it the infamy of the criminal, but I cannot abate it in 
order to avoid this accidental result, for in abating it I should 
detract from the moral force of the preventive agency on which I 
am to rely. While the purpose in view continues to be preventive, 
I have no right to sacrifice the interests of the sufferers to what I 
should call maudlin, artificial, and in the worst sense sentimental 
pity. I have no more right at this stage, and while engaged in 
this operation, to make allowances for the Turk, than the police- 
man when on duty in the Strand has to make allowances for the 
pickpocket; and the whole doctrine of allowance under such 
circumstances, however well it may be meant, operates simply as 
a new excuse for the continuance—that is to say, the promotion— 
of the abuse. 

It was with great regret that, on Monday the 7th of May, when 
I found it my duty to refer (among other matters) to the. pro- 
ceedings on the coast of Borneo in July, 1849, against the Serebus 
and Sakarran tribes, I was obliged to include in my reference, of 
necessity an exceedingly succinct one, the name of an individual. 
But, unless I had mentioned Sir James Brooke, scarcely one of my 
audience would have known to what transaction I referred. 

I regret it for two reasons. First, because the whole purpose 
-of my reference was to charge responsibility upon the authorities 
at home, and especially upon the Parliament of the time, which 
xepresented the country. Could it have been shown that a parti- 
cular individual had been chargeable with cruel conduct, thi 
would have availed nothing for my purpose, which was to prov 
how apt sometimes the nation, and more often our great represe: 
tative council, is to hold ready for use two measures of humanity 
-one to be applied to our own conduct and concerns; the other, 
‘the conduct and concerns of other people. The name, whic. 
used simply to identify the case, has been treated as the subj 
-of my charge; and it is forgotten that I at once proceede 
state explicitly the fact, that the entire responsibility was ass 
after examination by the Government and by Parliament.* 

But secondly, I have no means of determining—and I sho 
very wrong, therefore, in affecting to determine—the degree 
ticipation which can be fastened upon Sir James Brook 
particular matter that formed the subject of my referenc 
he counselled, planned, and generally directed the pla 
operations, there is, I apprehend, ‘no doubt. That he 
and applauded in the mass what had been done, after it 
done, is certain. But, in approving after the fact, he only 
do other approvers who held the same language at home 
where. And as to the plan and direction of the enterpris 





















* See Speech on May 7, 1877, corrected Report, p. 23; and Miss Jacob’ 
om Brooke, ii. 15, 47, ý 
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be remembered what the nature of that enterprise was. It was a 
kind of naval ambush, having for its aim to intercept an expedition 
of the Serebus and Sakarran tribes on their way home. There 
were four thousand men conveyed in more than a hundred prahus, 
or open boats, and this by night; even, as it would appear, on a 
. Somewhat dark night. It followed, as matter of course, and as 
Sir James Brooke himself has somewhere described it, that the 
action broke up into many actions, partook in parts of the nature 
of a scramble, and was very variously carried on; partly at sea 
against fugitive prabus, partly ashore and on the beach, partly 
ashore and in the jungle; and again, partly by vessels of war, 
partly by boats’ crews detached, partly by subjects of Brooke 
more or less under discipline, partly by native allies, who appear 
to have been of the same barbarous habits as those against whom 
they were acting. The policy, the motives, and the facts are for 
the most part covered with clouds of contradiction and of doubt. 
In regard to these, though I may have my own opinion on some 
of them, I am sensible of much obscurity. But there is one 
important portion of the scene, on which Iam tempted to wish 
that darkness rested, but which appears to me only too clear. It 
is that portion which is associated especially with the name of the 
emesis, a Company’s steamer employed in the Queen’s service for 
he occasion, and with the destruction of some hundreds of lives. 
am obliged, after examination, to repeat with great regret the 
arge that I have made. As to terms, it was not originally 
ported with perfect accuracy. But the substance of it was, as 
put it in a letter to Lord Grey, a charge of “large, easy, and 
sparing slaughter, without resistance, or after resistance had 
sed.” Itis the clear part of the case (as I at least deem it), not 
doubtful and disputable part, on which I found my reference. 
will now proceed to deal in the first place with the wider and 
general questions involved, in the second place with the 
cular matter which has formed the subject of my recent 
ent. 
h regard to Sir James Brooke himself, I am cited in his Life 
as having disclaimed in 1851, during the debate on Mr. 
motion, all personal hostility to him. My opinion wab » 
se for inquiry into the proceedings against the Serebus 
rran tribes had been established: but I declined to 
motion which from its peculiar terms attacked Brooke’s 
enerally, and said, “I look on him with great respect, as 
n energy truly British; and I believe that in his heart 
tions, however liable he may be to errors of judgment, 
n of philanthropy truly Christian.” Imust own myself 
to penetrate with full-confidence to the bottom of the con- 
tsy respecting his character and motives; but I still incline =% 
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to a belief conformable to the passage I have just cited; that his 
energies were unquestionable and indeed extraordinary; that his 
ideal was high; that his affections were warm; that his judgment 
was unsafe. The fuller evidence now before me leads me further to 
conclude that he was by temperament and habit a man of very 
strong will, contemplating habitually objects good in themselves, 
but leaning to arbitrary modes of action; and he had, I appre- 
hend, no training such as would have made him cautious in observ- 
ing the rules and measures of civil government, which are not to be 
summarily cast aside, even in dealings with barbarians. His 
language respecting Mr. Hume and Mr. Cobden, two men of the 
very highest integrity, and by no means given to extremes as 
humanitarians, is for the most part quite unjustifiable; but what it 
indicates is simply a want of self-restraint. It remains beyond 
doubt that he enjoyed the confidence, esteem, and admiration of 
persons who were themselves estimable and admirable; and 
Mr. Spencer St. John, now British Minister in Peru, who 
was his Secretary, even bears testimony that he was “as 
gentle-hearted as he was brave and good.” The subject 
of his character as a whole, is one that seems to me hardly 
to be mastered by a personal stranger without much study: it lies 
out of the common beat; it is not to be disposed of by a few, 
stereotyped formule, either of admiration or of censure; and 
believe it would repay the study it demands. The solution of t 
question, however, is not indispensable for the present purpos 
The inquiry is about certain acts. In that portion of the ac 
to which I specially refer, Brooke, stationed as he was at so 
distance, had no immediate concern. In 1851 I contended stron 
that the responsibility of the deeds done more properly 
with the naval officers engaged, who were in no way under 
command; and these officers have long ago been comple 
discharged by approval at home.* It is that approval whic 
to one portion of the acts, I distinctly impeach. 

With regard to the general character of the operation a 
the two tribes, nearly all the facts have been in dispute. 
was admitted except that these tribes were returning 
predatory or martial expedition, that they were assail 
mixed force of three thousand men lying in wait for t 
the proceedings were about and after nightfall, an 
results were crushing and complete. 

To some extent the field of dispute has been narrow: 
proceedings of public authority, at least for all those w 
in approaching the question, to eschew the spirit of par 
Application was made to the prize court at Singapore, 
of the officers and men entitled, under the Act 6 Geo. 


* Hansard, vol. exviii. pp. 485, seqq. 
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prize or head-money for the capture or destruction of pirates. It 
became the duty of the judge, Sir C. Rawlinson, to examine the 
question whether the Serebus and Sakarran tribes were piratical 
tribes or not. He adjudged them to be such. But I have not 
learned that he required proof to be adduced of their having 
attacked British or European vessels, or made this a test of their 
piratical character; or considered the general character of the 
proceedings, or their conformity to British law. 

Having established judicially the piratical character of the two 
tribes, he had then to inquire upon two points: first, how many of 
them were slain or captured; since the Act awarded in respect of 
every such pirate twenty pounds. Secondly,. what force they 
brought into action; since the law gave five pounds a head for 
every pirate who was in an action, although not slain or taken. Sir 
C. Rawlinson awarded £10,000 in respect of five hundred pirates 
slain; and £10,700 in respect of two thousand one hundred and 
forty pirates who were in the action, but not slain or taken. I 
take it to be plain that no allowance could be made to Her 
Majesty’s-forces in respect of persons slain on shore by the Dyak 
allies: and that the number of five hundred is therefore judicially 
established, as the number slain or taken by the vessels and boats 
which alone could be entitled to head-money. It follows that this 
umber does not include the execution done by the native allies 
n shore. Mr. St. John subsequently estimated the total loss of 
fe at only a little over three hundred; but the estimates made at 
e time were triple and quadruple this amount. 

It appears inconceivable that the judge in’a lengthened pro- 
eding could have awarded a large sum of public money fora 
rpose of this kind without a jealous scrutiny. Indeed it is 

in that he exercised such a scrutiny ; as he allowed only for a 

e of two thousand one hundred and forty in action, whereas 
computations of Sir James Brooke and Mr. St. John were 
thousand five hundred or four thousand, and the sum of 
money claimed was. £30,000, which the judge reduced to 

0. It seems to me reasonable to take as definitively settled 
tters adjudged by Sir C. Rawlinson; and among them the 

°- of five hundred persons slain by Her Majesty's forces, . 
g the crew on board the Nemesis, in the action. 

28 the conduct of Sir James Brooke, the composition of 
has been debated. According to the censuring party, 

e crews of the vessels were barbarians of nearly the 

p as the tribes who were assailed. Mr. St. John assures 

e greater part were persons of orderly life and habits. 

ot disputed that a portion were native Dyaks. We have 

on to suppose that the other Bornean tribes, who received 
ishment, were or had shortly before been less brutal than q, 
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the Serebus and Sakarran people; but they were somewhat less 
active and energetic. Take, for instance, what’ Mr. Vigors tells 
us of the Milanos, who build long galleries to dwell in, supported 
upon piles which they drive into the ground :— 

“I was informed that on the erection of one of these houses, a deep 
hole was sunk for the corner pillar; and in this, as we place a bottle con- 
taining a coin and engraved inscription, they (horresco referens) lowered an 
unfortunate girl, decked out in all her finery, and then dropped the 
enormous post on her head, crushing her to atoms. And yet they are 
now* a fine, intelligent race, and cordially unite with the Rajah for the 
suppression of piracy.” 


Generally, the case of those who vindicate the proceedings is 
this. They set out from the assurance afforded by. the character 
of Sir James Brooke. They allege the previous insecurity of the 
island; the obstacles to progress; the notoriously piratical habits 
of these tribes as the exclusive cause; the necessity of a severe 
example, They were judiciously caught on their return from a 
head-hunting expedition. They offered a bold, and not a trivial 
resistance. The slaughter which occurred was due to their 
obstinacy, and to their determination’ rather to die than to be 
captured. So, then, the taking of prisoners was impossible; but 
in lieu of this, the far larger part of the piratical force, which 
might have been intercepted and destroyed on the peninsula 
where they landed, were allowed to escape. The consequence o 
this severe lesson has been the security of the island, the increas 
of trade, and an effectual reformation in the habits of the tribe 
formerly piratical. Nearly the whole of these allegations hav 
been obstinately traversed on the other side by Mr. Hume, M 
Chamerozow, Mr. Sturge, and various writers at Singapore. 
Hume made repeated motions for inquiry in the years immediat 
following the proceedings, which were rejected by enorm 
majorities. But notwithstanding these apparently conclu 
decisions, as the Act itself had been followed by the imme 
repeal of the head-money statute of 1825, so the inquiry 
shortly afterwards granted, and was conducted by two 
missioners, Mr. Prinsep and Mr.-Devereux. They were not a 
agree upon embodying their conclusions in one and th 
document. Notwithstanding this, upon the question whe 
undue and deplorable severity was exercised, their several 
taken together, appear to me to Jeave little room for dou 

The two Commissioners agreed in establishing the exce 
predatory character of thése two among the Dyak tri 
Mr. Prinsep, who is less favourable than his colleague to 
ceedings of 1849, states that there was “distinct evi 
























* From the ‘statement of Mr. Vigors, who served in the operation; publishe 
I Colonial Intelligencer ; or, Aboriginzs’ Friend, of January, 1850, p. 341. . 
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threats or attempts of piratical attack on vessels of the subjects of 
European states, or their property.”* 

But Mr. Prinsep can hardly be suspected of violence in human- 
itarian prejudice, for he proceeded to state that “this justified the 
attempt of European Powers to suppress these tribes ;” a statement 
surely of somewhat undue breadth. 

And he went on to give his further judgment as follows : {— 


“I cannot resist the conclusion, drawn from the evidence before me, 
that the attacks on these piratical tribes. ... were prompted rather by 
consideration for the injuries sustained from them by the inhabitants and 
settlers of Sarawak, than by any injuries, or complaints of injuries, 
sustained by British subjects.” - 


In this opinion Mr. Prinsep appears to be sustained by his 
colleague Mr. Devereux :{}— 


“The Serebus and Sakarrans are merely local pirates; and it might be 
questioned whether those tribes were proper objects against which to 
employ Her Majesty’s naval forces. Great Britain has no possession on 
the coast which was harassed by their ravages; and it is not supposed, 
so far as I have learnt, that any British vessel has ever been taken by 
them.” 




















So much as to the ground of the enterprise. As to the due or 
undue measure observed in the proceedings, Mr. Prinsep gives the 
ollowing opinion (p. 5) :— 

“Nor can I withhold my opinion that the great sacrifice of life which, 
th all the barbarities of uncivilized warfare, immediately followed the 
erations, . . . and appeared by the evidence to have ensued in 
sequence of the pursuit of the Serebus and Sakarran fugitives up the 
ers and creeks of their country, chiefly by native volunteer allies, who 
previously been sufferers, in a similar way, from the piratical and 
tile attacks of the tribes in question, is much to be lamented, as having 
an place in operations effected at the suggestion of a representative of 
t.Britain, and by and under the command of British officers.” 


is true that Mr. Devereux is not here, by any means, in full 
with his colleague. But we must observe his language. He 
It does not belong to me to judge of the amount of punish- 
be inflicted; ” and he also says (p. 11), “ So far as regards 
of life inflicted on them, there does not appear any reason- 
d for sympathy, with a race of indiscriminate murderers.’ 
ing of this declaration seems to be, not that severity 
easured, but that, in such a case, no amount of severity 
due. But this opinion, I take leav is hardly to 
s the dictate of good sense ; and, a 
time, the rule of British law. 
by a variety of questions, I shall 
which appear to me to be most 
that portion of the action, of wh 







ort of 1855, p. 3. + Opinion, p. 4. 
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account, the principles of humanity were reasonably consulted; 
the second, whether the proceedings were agreeable to the letter 
and spirit of British law. 

As respects the account of facts, it will be taken from two 
witnesses, of whom one was in command of the Nemesis, and the 
other was on board of her as a sympathizing and participating 
agent. Captain Wallage’s account, indeed, was cited by Mr. Hume, 
in the House of Commons, without question, and itis recommended. 
to additional confidence by this circumstance.* 

It will be borne in mind that, on or soon after the discovery 
that they were intercepted, the bulk of the Serebus and Sakarran 
boats, under a galling fire, found the rivers guarded into which 
they had hoped to make their escape, and broke into various 
parties. In a favourable journal} it is stated that “the steamer 
at the river’s mouth manceuvred, and kept up a hot and destructive 
fire. The men-of-war boats outside were playing the same game: 
whilst the Sarawak natives, on either bank of the river, about 
three and a-half miles across, were closely engaged with the 
pirates, and intercepting their escape.” At this point we may 
hear Captain Wallage respecting the Nemesis, which was acting 
for the time in the service of the Crown :— 



















“ Perceiving by the fire from Captain Farquhar’s boats that the enem 
had put to sea, I gave chase, and in a short time fell in with sevente 
prahus, which had succeeded in escaping from him, and were making 
line abeam for the Batang Lupar: on coming abreast of them, I fired t 
starboard broadside with canister shot along the whole line, ‘the near 
prahu being about twenty or thirty yards distant: the small-arm m 
keeping up at the same time a constant and important fire on them. 
then wore, breaking the line. g 
s “ We now followed five prahus which still pressed for the Batang Lu 
and on coming up with them passed round each successively, and destro; 
them in detail, by keeping up a constant fire of grape-shot and musk 
until they drifted past us as helpless logs, without a living being on b 
their crews having either been killed, or jumped overboard with th 
of swimming on shore, which few could possibly accomplish.” 


We have a parallel account, in tone less official, an 
directly laudatory, from Mr. Vigors :— 


“The Nemesis had hitherto remained at the mouth of the S 






ing in beautiful line for the Batang Lu 

with grape and canister from our 
which we then broke, driving many 
where they fell an easy prey to the 
Steel of Sarawak, in the Snake, f 


rd, vol. cxviii. p. 440. 
emarks on a recent Naval Execution, p. 17. 
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Nemesis, but never interfered with her fire. We then pursued five others, 
and destroyed them in detail, passing round each and pouring in a constant 
fire of grape and canister, musketry and rifles, until they drifted past us 
helpless logs, without a living being on board. 

“That discharge of grape was a fearful sight as, at point-blank range, 
it crashed over the sea and through the devoted prahus, marking its 
track with the floating bodies of the dying, shattered prahus, planks, 
shields, and fragments of all sorts. I should have pitied them; but 
they were pirates, and the thought steeled my heart. At this period 
the scene was exciting in the extreme: fighting was going on in all 
directions: wherever the eye was turned it met the brilliant double 
flash of the great gun, the bright quick flame of musketry, the lightning 
streak of the rocket, or the dazzling blaze of the blue light ; whilst the 
ear was saluted with the boom of cannon, the roar of musketry, the 
wild tone of the tomtom, the clear startling note of the gong, or the 
still more fearful war-whoop of the Dyak, telling a sad tale of destruction 
and death.” 

It will be observed that these two accounts agree in every 
important respect. It is the facts as they are here presented, and 
as they stand beyond dispute, that attracted my own attention 
twenty-seven years ago, and that drew forth my recent animad- 
version. ; 

In the memoranda with which Mr. Spencer St. John has kindly 
favoured me, he writes as follows :— 

“Tt is a positive fact known to myself, to Bishop-MacDougall, and to 
very superior officer in Sarawak, that Lingu, who commanded the 
uadron of seventeen pirates, made a determined rush at the steamer, and 
ly failed in taking her by her suddenly going ahead full speed.” 
must suppose Mr. St. John to be, at this point, in error. There 
not a word in either of the accounts from the two high authorities 
board of the vessel respecting this determined rush, and the 
ape of the steamer at full speed. Their statements are explicit, 

are nearly in the same words. They did not fly but “ gave 
se;” in giving chase they “fell in,” that is apparently they 
e up with, seventeen. prahus, which were still in line; and 
abeam, or as another witness says abreast of them, the 
of the ship were fired broadside along the whole line of 
en boats with grape and canister shot. I need not speak 
small-arm firing, but the distance of the nearest prabu 
is terrible discharge was no more than twenty or thirty 
































ake to be by-far more important, in connection with the 
bject, the subsequent part of the narrative as to the five 
us. These seventeen prabus, I understand, were the pick 
- of the fleet., When they were broken, and havoc had 

of them as above, so much asthe mere image or dream 
ce was atanend. It is plain that these predatory tribes, 
Prtified* to be accustomed to acts of cruelty, are, like the 


right that they shoudd have the benefit of the following testimony :—“ A year or 
r the massacre, I was unfortunate enough to be capsized in a vessel of which I ~ 
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Bashi-Bazouks of Turkey, utterly deficient in manhood, probably : 
from want of discipline and organization. The two tribes in question 
were, according to the testimony of Sir James Brooke, terribly 
afraid of firearms, and unaccustomed to their use.* Mr. St. John 
thinks there may have been in the native fleet Malay combatants 
with a number of muskets, but the only direct evidence we have is 
the evidence of a prisoner, sometimes stated to have been the sole 
prisoner, that among the one hundred or one hundred and twenty 
prahus there were but three or four brass guns. Of the action of 
these guns we hear nothing. The fighting mentioned by Mr. 
Vigors must, from the implements of war which he names, have 
been all on one side. The loss in the entire attacking force, 
which amounted to near three thousand, was two killed and 
four wounded; and it is not stated that among these was any 
man on board the Nemesis, or indeed a single European, or that a 
single shot was fired at the steamer, or a blow struck at any 
one on board of her. It is plain, it is involved in the fair, in- 
genuous accounts of both the witnesses, that when we come to 
the case of the five prahus, if not indeed before, abject terror 
, had seized on the mind of the crews. By the combined action 
of guns, small arms, and the paddles of the ship as she went 
round and round, it being a practice of the Dyaks to jump int 
the water and hold by the sides of their canoes, these miserab 
beings were destroyed like vermin, till not a living soul remaine 
visible ; no voice of mercy, no tender of life, being made to the 
from the beginning to the end. There will, perhaps, be tho 
who say this was the hard necessity of a punishment inflicted 
the sake of example. But under any other view it is, in pl 
language, butchery. And this doctrine of example is one peril 
to the last degree. It will cover Poland and. Circassia; it 
cover Scio, Damascus, and Bulgaria. It would have cov 
Khiva and the Yomud Tartars, had the Russians committed a: 
that tribe of plunderers and slave-takers the atrocities 
have been, to all appearance falsely and foully, charged 
them. 
-It was indeed stated in the Debate of 1851 to be the 

























was captain, called the Amelia, of Singapore, within fifty miles of the scene. 
days of misery in an open boat, without food or water, we landed amon 
pirates, who barbarously fed us, cruelly clothed us, wickedly gave us their 
on, and finally completed their cup of iniquity by fitting up a prahu 
Sarawak, where I, as captain of a wrecked British ship, was refused 
Brooke’s representative so small a loan as five dollars, having first asked fi 
to repay in some measure the Good Samaritans . . . . who took so n 
on the next white man who fell into their power— Yours, FRAN 
“ 2, Blenheim Square, Leeds, May 26, 1877.” 

* Sir J. Brooke says: “ The natives who are addicted to piracy and robb 
tions to the general rule. Spear and sword comprise their only weapons. 
muskets or firearms, and never use them: from their great dread of firearms, 
be kept in subjection by a very small body of men.”—{ited in Hansard, 
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characteristic of the Malays* that they do not surrender, that 
they prefer being killed to being captured. The question is, how- 
ever, not about Malays, but about two particular tribes of Dyaks. 
These tribes were unused to European warfare. Sir James Brooke 
had indeed fought against them before, but principally with a 
force composed of their own countrymen. Mr. St. John mentions 
a case in which before fighting a boat was sent with pacific pro- 
posals, and was fired upon, whether in ignorance or not of its 
peaceful character does not appear. The custom in the inter- 
tribal warfare is neither to give nor take quarter. But all this is 
perfectly irrelevant to a case like that of the Nemesis on one side 
in her triumphant position, and of a multitude of terrified or 
mangled creatures struggling in the waves, and mashed by the 
action of the steamer’s paddles, as she deliberately worked round 
and round for the purpose of destroying them. It is not easy to 
see how they could either have asked for mercy, or have refused 
it. Nor isit any excuse for civilized men, possessed of crushing 
power, in the face of barbarian enemies utterly disabled from 
resistance, to descend to the level of those barbarians in the 
practice of sheer destruction. 

Indeed, though not a life seems to have been saved among all 
hese gasping: wretches by the agency of the conquerors, the 
octrine that the race is incapable of being taken alive is in itself 
ry nearly incredible. It is also distinctly contrary to the evi- 
nce of Mr. Vigors, who in a part of his statement informs us that 
ll prisoners were released”f and sent home with conciliatory 
SSAQes. 
here were yet other special reasons, why the work of blood 
uld on this occasion have been stayed at the very first moment 
r the mastery of the assailing force had been established. One 
reason was that it appears doubtful whether a portion of the 
ns engaged in paddling the prahus were not slaves. The 
ice of some of the Malay tribes of Borneo is described by 
Brooke to this effect: that a boat usually carries a chief with 
r ten freemen, and that four-fifths at least of the crew are 
nly slaves, more or less under compulsion to pursue this 
f life. Though the Serebus and Sakarran tribes were 
rs, it appears that their general practice was to kill their 
ies in their predatory expeditions, and to carry off the 
d the children, who must necessarily grow to mature age. 
ikely that, as slave-holding, not less than slave-dealing 
z may have had some slaves engaged in paddling the 
it is also surmised that there was a mixture of Malays 



























exviil. p. 491. 
pment already cited, p. 341. Also in p. 342, he tells us of the “ women, children, 
sisting men,” who “were now, for the first time, brought in as prisoners.” 


S 


. tragedy, the eye of course could draw no effectual distinction. , 
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in the fleet. To treat slaves, if such there were, as voluntary 
pirates, was a great aggravation of wrong. 

There was another reason, more distinct and stringent, for humane 
circumspection and reserve in the darkness of that dreadful night. 
It is not questioned, it is in truth the main foundation of the 
defence, that this great assemblage of one hundred or one hundred 
and twenty boats had gone out on a piratical expedition. Of 
all such expeditions the capture of slaves was a principal object, 
and these slaves were commonly women and young persons. That 
there were women and girls on board these carioes is placed 
beyond. doubt :. for on the shore, after the action, Mr. St. John ` 
himself saw exposed the mutilated body of a girl, and saw also the 
coverings which had been cast over three groups of the corpses 
of captives. It seems therefore a moral certainty that there were on 
board the seventeen prahus a greater or less number of these inno- 
cent sufferers; and it adds to the pain, which the proceedings can 
hardly fail to give, when we think of it as a certain or even as a 
likely fact that among those who bled, gasped, and sank under 
the fire of the Nemesis, or under the crushing blows of her paddle- 
wheels in the water, were some of those whose safety and rescue 
ought to have been a main object of the whole proceeding; and 
whom it was surely an unpardonable error to include in any work 
of slaughter that was to depend for its excuse, not on self-defence 
or danger, but on the idea of impressing wholesome dread by a 
exemplary punishment. When Mr. Vigors felt within him t 
risings of humane emotion: when “he would have pitied the 
but they were pirates, and the thought steeled his heart;” it 
not occur to him, that some among the victims of the Neme. 
were probably also the victims of those whom she was meant 
destroy; and, in the wild and terrible confusion of this noctur 

























Upon the whole we have before us, as I think, a painfully 
sadly instructive review. A startling account of devastation, 
out wholesale upon a predatory expedition of Dyak tribes, re 
England. -It is received by the dominant forces of opinion! 
a chorus of applause. Certain schools of men are, ho 
pained and grieved. Sir Robert Peel, in the last year of 
is among those who pertse the account; and, as he wy 
correspondent, he read it with great pain, hoped there 
inquiry, and reserved his final judgment.* Mr. Hume 
humane and honest, but without doubt ex parte state 
demands inquiry. Already the old head-money Act, u 
£20,700 had been awarded for the proceedings, had bee 
and significantly repealed. The inquiry asked more 


* Hansard, exviii. p. 450. ° 
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was refused by enormous majorities, in a peremptory manner, and 
with a tone that may even be called jubilant. Nevertheless, a small 
still voice was audible from the nation’s heart;’ and, despite the 
vast majorities, after the lapse of another year or two, an inquiry 
is ordered. Of the two Commissioners, both affirm the piratical 
character of the tribes assailed. But one of them explicitly 
deplores, and deplores in the sense of warning, the great destruc- 
tion of human life. The other, in withholding a similar judgment, 
withholds it on the grounds only that we are not called on to 
sympathize with a race of indiscriminate murderers, and that the 


question whether the amount of punishment was undue was one . 


not within his province. Partly, then, aided by public authority, 
partly on the view of the facts which I have given from the 
statements of friendly witnesses, I must adhere, on examination, 
to the statement which I made from memory; that this, within 
the limits I have described, was a case of large, easy, and 
unsparing slaughtér, without resistance, or after resistance had 
altogether ceased. 

I will not ask what would have been said in England had the 
Yomud Turkomans, instead of killing, plundering, and kidnapping 
ashore, done it on the Caspian or the Sea of Ural, and had a 
Schuyler or a Burnaby been able to show that the work of the 
emesis had been done by some Russian flotilla. 

There remains, however, a point to which I think too little 
ttention was given at the time; namely, the aspect of the pro- 
edings in relation to English law. 
It was not a case of war undertaken by this country against 
y Power, great or small, civilized or barbarous. It was not a 
se of necessity suddenly arising, without a regular route of 
r, for self-defence—that is, for the defence of British subjects, 
r property, liberty, or honour—in whatever portion of the 
d. It was a case in which a British subject, who was a civil 
nt of the Crown, and who had also acquired an anomalous 
ion in a portion of a barbarous country, determined, in 
t with a portion of Her Majesty’s naval force, to employ his 
s, and certain barbarous allies, to punish, by an attack with 
whelming superiority of means, two neighbouring tribes, 
and since adjudged to be piratical, on their return from 
ition which they had undertaken four thousand strong. 
is important to recollect that our relations with pirates 
ed by law, as much as our relations with other human 
Piracy itself, horrible as it is, does not, in certain states 
s and society, imply a profound moral depravity, though 
treated as a crime; and as a very high crime indeed, 
fied on by those who are or ought to be civilized beings. 
oral code dots not prescribe its being dealt with by 


































` that Rajah Brooke would protect them if they would behave 
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wholesale slaughter: or, which was the process in this case, by 
wholesale slaughter of a part, and by suffering the larger part, 
equally criminal, to escape. ` 

The law was invoked on the occasion; a large sum was ob- 
tained for that night’s work, of which no less than £2,700 went 
to the officer in command. We must then tum to the law itself. 
It was, in the first place, the statute 6 Geo. IV. c. 49. Any one 
referring to that’ Act will find that it speaks of “the port or place 
into which the piratical ship, vessel, or boat shall be taken to be pro- 
ceeded against, or, in case of the destruction of the vessel, the place 
into which the piratical persons seized shall be carried.” And, with this 
process in view, it provides for the payment of the bounty, or 
head-money, upon numbers duly proved. 

It seems to me quite plain that the Act contemplates the use of 
force up to the strictest point of necessity, and, beyond this, the 
judicial handling of the matter. But here, nothing was provided 
on which to operate. No ships or boats, for they were destroyed ; 
no prisoners, for none were taken in the great slaughter, few, 
apparently, in the entire operation ; and those few, says Mr. Vigors, 
“were released, with instructions to inform their respective tribes 




















themselves properly!” In fact, the whole operation was conducted 
as an operation of war; nor was there the slightest semblance of, 
regard had to a legal or judicial proceeding, nor any attemp 
whatever made to secure the persons of the pirates when the 
were struggling for their lives in the sea, and entirely past th 
power of resistance. It purported to be a transaction carried 
under British law, and bounty was obtained accordingly; but, 
the mode of carrying it on, the law appears to have been in 
respect regarded. And, from the immediate alteration of the 1 
which followed, I cannot avoid presuming that it was felt q 
necessary to prevent the recurrence of such a proceeding. 

There is another Act which ees additional point to the a 
ment, 

In the year 1837 (1 Vict. c. 88) it was enacted that 
should only constitute a capital offence in the case of th 
dividuals who, when engaged in the piratical act, should 
to murder any person on board the vessel assailed, o 
fully do any act which might endanger the life of any 
other cases, all other acts of piracy theretofore punish; 
death, were to be thereafter transportable offences onl 
already shown that the operation was one which should 
subject to the restraints of British law. Now it is (as I 1 
Mr. St. John) only alleged that this fleet of four thousa 
had attacked one vessel, or two. It is therefore mora 
that only an extremely small proportion of tlte Dyaks in tha 
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could have been concerned in piratical assault, endangering life on 
board vessels piratically attacked. It therefore follows that the 
great bulk, if not the whole of those who were destroyed by the 
Nemesis without resistance, were also destroyed without having 
committed any capital offence. And it has not appeared that a 
man on board of her was injured, or that a shot was fired, or even 
that a hand was lifted against her. 

In sum. The Acts contemplate possible limited slaughter with 
a view to mastery, and for the purpose of capture: the slaughter, 
by the Nemesis at least, was wide and indiscriminate, and with- 
out any thought of capture. The Acts contemplate a number of 
prisoners: the prisoners were insignificant in number, and the 
few who were taken seem to have been taken by the Dyak 
allies. The Acts contemplate the regular trial of the pirates after 
imprisonment: not a prisoner was tried, and the majority of the 
pirates, not less guilty than the slaughtered minority, were 
allowed to go scot free. The Acts exempt from the penalty of 
death all except pirates resisting capture, and pirates who have 
themselves taken or endangered life: the operation gave no heed 
to resistance, and destroyed or spared alike those who had en- 
dangered life and those who had not. The law was invoked with 
a view to head-money: in all other particulars its provisions and. 
its aims seem never to have occurred to those concerned in the 
peration. Thus, it hardly seems too much to say that, if as tc 
ne great portion of it, the operation was needlessly harsh and 
loody, it was also, from another point of view, a lawless 
eration. 
ut then finally, after all this vigour, are there no “ allowances” 
be made for the men engaged in this remarkable operation? 
; many allowances. Not only because our law of head- 
ey was then as if it had been’ devised insidiously to lead 
on, and draw them beyond the bounds of caution. Not 
because all engaged may have shared the belief that this. 
e way to pacify the country ; not only because, according 
; allegation, it had that effect. There are other grounds. 
se, which in my view are more relevant and stronger. 
nanders of our naval force, dispersed over all the seasy 
| upon at a moment’s notice to decide, without training 
t assessors, questions that would puzzle many a jurist ; 
nly marvellous, and highly to their praise, that they 
fall into practical injustice or serious legal error.. 
, in this instance, there were three centres of action 
and four in practice: Sir James Brooke and his. 
t the mouth of the Kaluka, with the man-of-wars 

ms allies in their prahus at the mouth of the Serebus; a 
hf Dyaks, seemingly a wild one, on shore; and the Nemesis 
. XXX. P 
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waiting outside on her own account. The darkness and confusion 
of the night, the panic which the very name of pirate carries, the 
vague idea of punishing wickedness, which, bewildering the mind, 
hasso often. led mankind to punish crime by crime, and wrong by 
wrong ;—all this, and probably much more, is to be taken into 
account if wé are presuming to set down the heads of a final 
judgment on the moral character of these proceedings. But 
I had and have no such object. My object has only been to 
exhibit, as fairly and fully as I could, what manner of acts they 
were, examined in themselves and not in the motives of the agents, 
which received at the hands of a British Parliament of our own 
day a repeated and triumphant acquittal; and to do this, not for 
the purpose of an ill-natured and splenetic exposure, but as a 
weighty memento to care, caution, and even a measure of forbear- 
ance in the judgments which from time to time we may have to 
pass upon the deeds of others. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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VIRGIL, AS A LINK BETWEEN THE 
ANCIENT AND MODERN WORLD. 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: Virgil. By W. Y. 
SELLAR. Clarendon Press. 





















E give no small praise to Mr. Sellar’s volume in saying that 
it has not disappointed the expectations with which we 

pened it. The recollections of his study of Lucretius had in- 
ined us to look eagerly for a successor, and in many ways we 
nnot but think that the successor enters on more interesting 
und. Of course no one will take those words as a comparative 
mate of the two poets to whom they refer. Lucretius is the 
original thinker on the long roll of Roman fame; no equally 
-known poet is so distinctly an imitator as Virgil. But an 
may be richer and sweeter than the sound which awoke it. 
pregnant words that form the seed-corn of thought may 
ent the vivid intuition of genius, or the transmuted memories 
hticipations of a peculiar destiny. And it is not impossible 
second-rate thinker who stands at a turning-point of 
who catches the glow of a coming or a departing age, 
ody more of the thoughts and beliefs which arè interest- 
sterity than some who stand in the first rank. \Without 
> to decide on the exact position of the singer of whom 
tive and thoughtful an estimate is given in the volume, * mee 
e will attempt, taking it as our guide, to point out N 
qualities of his verse that have most interest for a ` 
race in his picture of the life of the past that first 
life of the future to which it appears to us to owe its 
and vivid colouring, and which for us who know 
t be its most important characteristic. 
think, the most feminine of all great poets. This 
his genius comes out most distinctly when we set him 
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` which the poet we have compared to Virgil puts i 


Affects them is an indirect tribute to the infinite future 
/ all. But this line of inquiry, however interesting, w 
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Scott. The love of nature, the fine ear for the traditions of his 
native land, the loyal heart for its faith—these were a common 
portion to the northern and the southern singer, but Scott's 
robust manliness presents a striking contrast to the gentle and 
melancholy temperament of Virgil. A rough soldier, to whom 
in some imaginary counterpart of the civil wars Abbotsford should 
have been allotted, would have had a very much harder task than 
the veteran to whom the commissioners of the Triumvirate as- 
signed Virgil’s confiscated farm, and though we think Mr. Sellar 
is a little hard on the meek poet for the tameness with which he 
alludes to his spoliation, it isno doubt the expression of something 
that would seem to a modern more suitable to a woman than a 
man. And yet by a strange paradox it is the very quality which 
more opposes the modern than the ancient ideal of manliness 
which gives Virgil his peculiar interest fora modern. The most 
obvious point of ‘contrast between the ancient and the modem 
world, perhaps—to single out any one point of contrast from so 
many must always be a matter of doubtfulness—is the prominence 
and development which in the latter is given to the feminine 
elements of character, and only a classical thinker in whom they 
were already present could be, as we think Virgil was, the heral 
of the modern world. 

The paradox after all is easily resolved. An individu 
character cannot be at once feminine and manly, but: the 
which has no ideal of womanliness, has no ideal of manlin 
either. Here as elsewhere the opposites emerge at the s 
moment. The sense of personal honour which belongs to chiv; 
was utterly wanting in a Greek or Roman. It would be ij 
esting to trace the connection between the new importance 
to individual rights and claims, and the endless vista ope 
every individual spirit by Christianity, a connection which 
not be disproved by pointing out the narrowness of the c 
ideal. The knightly sensitiveness to every shadow of ins 
doubt thé privilege of a favoured few, it could not exj 
heritage/of the many ; but those few form the ideal of 
and thé very extravagance and exaggeration of feeling 
































specially relevant to a study of Virgil, for what make 
many respects a prophet of the new world is his 
chivalry is poor. The reader will recall an eloquen 
ing protest against the hardness and narrowness 


of a Jewish maiden. We. can without difficulty i 
remonstrance from one of a down-trodden race in 
of Virgil. In his sympathy with the humble—in his sen 
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value of lowly toil and the claim of obscure suffering, we may 
say perhaps that he is more modern than-chivalry. He is indeed 
the prophet, in some respects, of the feelings of our own day. 
But one feeling which we trace for the first time in his page 
belongs rather to the ages which follow his, and precede ours, 
than to our own. In him we witness the birth of loyalty. It is 
easy to exaggerate the poor and slavish side of this feeling, 
and perhaps without exaggeration it is impossible not to discern 
something of it in him. But those who look upon his attitude to 
Augustus through the shadow of Imperialism—who see Nero, 
Caligula, Domitian, follow one to whom he more than once 
gives the appellation of Divinity—who hear the base accents of 
Martial echo his devout reverence—may easily misinterpret this 
feeling in him. We would especially commend, in this volume, 
the justice with which Mr. Sellar treats a sentiment that is 
. peculiarly repulsive to Englishmen. It would have been pecu- 
liarly repulsive to a Greek. Al that is finest in ancient feeling, 
and all that is finest in quite modern feeling, agree in their 
vigorous recoil from the prostration of one human will before 
another not elevated above it by any inherent dignity or 
randeur. But this approach of the modern and ancient world 
ollows a long divergence. The.modern and the ancient love of 
erty are separated by an interval in which the feeling, which of 
rse always exists, was something very different from what it 
at first, and what it is at last. And the sentiment of loyalty 
ich predominates in this intervening period, and which no 
bt remains, though weakened in our own day, seems to us to 
its start with the dominion of Augustus. It is a feeling 
er altogether impersonal, nor altogether personal. Strong 
idual preference or taste would disguise it, as gaslight would 
me moonlight ; only where there has been a certain strain 
elation, could a son say, as J. S. Mill says of his father, 
always loyally devoted to him.” On the other hand the 
uld not be felt appropriate to any devotion that was 
personal, The most unquestioning obedience may exist 
al devotion: ifmy allegiance is to the office merely, and 
on—if the general at whose command I am ready to be 
may be the rebel I am ready to shoot to-morrow— 
er else the sentiment of subjection is, it is not loyalty. 
t be as closely allied to the reverence for law and the 
se of human affection as it is distinct from both. It 
which links moral distinctions with something more 
ysterious; it binds us together by an attraction that 
omething ultimate when reason and conscience have 
d their rights, and haunts with a sense of incompleteness 
nds which own no allegiance that may not adequately 
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be met by a corresponding claim. Wherever this reverence « 
refuses all surplusage of feeling—wherever it takes its stand on 
the basis of contract, and proclaims the relation to be a strictly 
correlative one, so much worth on your side, so much honour on 
mine—then the relation may illustrate many other excellences, but 
loyalty will be wanting. 

It is by a fine and subtle indication of the true genesis of this 
feeling that our word legal comes straight from the Latin, its 
twin brother, loyal, through the French. Loyalty began to exist 
with the modern world. The comparison may seem fanciful, but 
we would illustrate its relation to the patriotism of the old world 
by the contrast between a Greek temple and a Gothic cathedral. 
The one is complete in itself; you would spoil it if you added to 
it; it suggests nothing that is not there. The other is a sort of 
embodied sigh of yearning and aspiration after that which is 
not there. The one maintains its place with a serene and satisfied 
dominion over the earth it adorns; the other seems to soar up- 
ward to the heaven aboveit. The Greek who fell at Thermopylæ, 
the Roman who fell at Canne, perished in defence of a reality that 
was complete and absolute. All modern loyalty, on the other 
hand, is a sad struggle with the sense of incompleteness. 
attaches itself to a flawed, imperfectly realized ideal ; it struggl 
upward to something out of itself. It is one of the m 
characteristic and pathetic traits of the last days of the p 
we have likened to Virgil, that he cared in Italy, as 
William Gell noticed with much humour, less for all the cla 
associations of those spots which were most rich in classic 
ciations, than for the tombs of the Stuarts. This undying in 
in the embers of genius for a set of people as little wort 
interest on their own merits as any that ever lived is, we t 
specimen of and tribute to the kind of hold that this peculiay 
ment has had on the modern world. It is brought 


























correlative excellence in its object. Of course we 
denying that the Highlander who “sighed by Arno for 
Tees,” as Lord Macaulay has gracefully described him 
to something better than loyalty to his prince—still he 
for us something of that sense of the infinite claim 
bond which a more prosperous devotion could not illu 
same extent. And if this sense is, in some of the 
Virgil and in the invocation at the beginning of the G 
with baser elements, it is not altogether disguised b 
may study them as the first utterance of one of the s 
most powerful feelings which manifest themselves in th 
of history—the reverence for an individual, as the 
symbol of law. 
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It may be objected that Augustus should have been, to Virgil, the 
symbol not of law but of lawlessness. The bloody tyrant of the 
second Triumvirate—the murderer of Cicero—could never, it may 
be thought, have appeared arrayed in the dignity of “the patriot 
king”—the Commonwealth could never have worn this strange 
disguise. But we believe that to reason thus is to look at ancient 
things with modern eyes. To Virgil, Augustus really was the 
saviour of society. His was, indeed, as far as his own intention 
could make it so, essentially a conservative revolution. His aim 
was to bring back the frugal, temperate, religious, law-abiding 
past; and whatever his reforms failed to bring back, they certainly 
gave the weary world stability and repose. How much would be 
forgiven to such a benefactor! The longing of a storm-tossed 
world for peace is a feeling which unhappily has never been very 
far from the possible experience of any time; but we can dimly 
enter into the weariness of a Roman who had lived through the 
civil wars. It is not merely that the images of fire and slaughter 
are dim to us, that the dear familiar scenes, fragrant with all 
tender memories, have never been polluted with horrors, that 
smoke and blood have never blotted out for an Englishman of our 
age the very meaning of home. ‘Much more than this, we have 
to remember that the convulsions of modern Europe do not shake 
the order which the convulsions of ancient Rome menaced at its 
very foundations. While the two greatest nations of Europe 
restled with each other in deadly combat, the broad current 
f a common civilized life flowed on untroubled, ready to absorb 
em both when they were ready to return to it. There was 
thing like this in the first century before Christ. All law, all 
der, all that was the very type of stability, rocked and swayed 
er the shock of a perishing world. The difference between 
now and war then is the difference of a railway accident and 
arthquake. The sufferings of the actual victims at the 
nt may be much the same, but in the one case there is, and 
other there is not, a stable world to recover in. The earth- 
in the days of Virgil, had lasted, with intervals of only 
rest, for the better part of a century. The sense of 
and peril had become a tradition. The one thing tlre~ - 
ved with deep heartfelt yearning was rest. 

‘aving has found an expression so ardent, so touched 
tic hope, in the celebrated fourth Eclogue, that earlier 
ssociated it with the birth of that Deliverer who was 
r by another nation than the Romans. The general 
of commentators, we believe, forbids us to connect this 
a returning golden age, and the wondrous child whose 
Should initiate it, with those prophecies of Isaiah which it so 
ly recalls, Virgil was indeed as erudite a poet as our own 
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Browning; no lore was strange to his pen, and some reflection of ‘ 
Messianic anticipation is not impossible here; but such a know- 
ledge of the Septuagint as would convert these similarities to 
quotations is, we are assured by the most competent students, 
quite improbable. We own that we surrender the fancy with a 
certain regret. But if we must not believe that the Italian caught 
any direct echo from the Hebrew singer, we are not obliged to 
narrow the emotions which that Eclogue represents to any 
association with the consulship of Pollio, or the triumph of 
Augustus. It speaks a language fresh and living for every age; 
it utters the groans of “the whole creation travailing for deliver- 
ance ;” and we, in the nineteenth century after Christ, may hear 
in this lyric cry of the first century before Christ a tone of pathetic 
desire that is not alien from the deepest cravings of our own 
time. Still, it is also in a special sense the expression of a time 
that was worn out-with warfare and the traditions of warfare; 
and whoever the mysterious child was who was to rule the paci- 
fied world, and see the lion lie down with the lamb, there can 
be no doubt that the spirit which welcomed him was that 
which prepared subjects for Augustus. To such an imperious 
and overwhelming longing he appeared as a sort of incarnate 
Peace. He was the type of a restored order of things; his name 
was the promise of a united, re-organized, coherent world. “O 
Meliboee, deus nobis heec otia fecit!” was the exclamation of on 
who had seen a new world issue from chaos. In judging suc 
utterances, we must make allowance for the pressure under whic 
they were sent forth. 

Doubtless the love of peace is compatible with the love 
liberty. But partial and incomplete as we all are, it does 
often happen that these two blessings are desired ardently by 
same individual: the longing for peace quenches the longin 
liberty ; the longing for liberty burns up the longing for p 
We see in our own history how the security of the Tudors 1 
.on the national weariness of the Wars of the Roses; 
imagine how the civil wars to which the Wars of the 
‘were a small matter, inevitably prepared a throne for 

roe “*Peace at any price” may be the most ignoble of de 
it is possible that those words might be accepted, at 
crisis, as expressing the aspirations of the purest patrioti 
a century of civil strife, it is quite possible that to a 
pure spirit nothing might seem so desirable as a conditio 
in which what begins to-day may be finished to-mor 
were better,” says Lord Bacon, “to live in a State wher 
was lawful, than where everything was lawful.” Civil w 
a State where everything is lawful; those whose charact 
been moulded under such a condition can admit no rival to 
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imperious desire for its cessation. And everything we know of 
Virgil’s character and circumstances is of a nature to enhance 
this tendency. This longing of his life comes out finely in the 
well-known lines where, in the midst of his half-indignant allusion 
to the battles of Pharsalia and Philippi (“nec fuit indignum superis”), 
he dreams of a day when these horrors shall be matter of dim 
recollection to the peaceful cultivator of the soil :— 


“ Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis, 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scabrå rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris.” 


They are the expression of that longing desire with which the 
mind, overwhelmed by the pressure of painful circumstances, 
springs forward to a position from which they shall be contem- 
plated from afar, and pictures their dim trace on the horizon of 
thought as a relief from the pressure of their actual details. It is 
a state of mind more expressive of profound weariness than any 
mere wish to escape altogether the memory of these circum- 
stances ; it speaks the oppression they have laid on the imagina- 
tion, which it cannot shake off, which it can. only relieve in 
hanging the point of view, and contemplating afar off what it 
ould so gladly cease to contemplate altogether. 
And we must not forget that the feeling inspired by Augustus 
s something new in the world—thai the identification of the 
tion’s well-being with the life of an individual was such a sudden 
centration of patriotic feeling as might well develop its heat. 
indeed true that in one sense the worship of the Cæsar was 
new; the apotheosis of Romulus had already accustomed the 
an mind to the association of a human ruler with the 
But the deification of the founder’ of the empire was 
rent thing from the deification of the founder of the city. 
we conceive, not the last ray of the hero-worship which is 
f the religion of the old world, but the first of an essentially 
. feeling—modern loyalty. And it is as true in the 
thought as in the world of sense, that the dawn of a new 
radiance and purity of which those can know but little “™e - 
seen it only in its prosaic noon. 
represented to Virgil the incarnate divine will which 
ned Rome on the world’s summit. The contrast 
e monotonous success of Rome and the fugitive glory 
is very striking even to a modern. The glancing 
sudden vicissitudes of the elder power, bring the 
s, unpausing advance to universal dominion of the 
T into marked prominence even for us, who see it but 
Mall part of an infinitely wide scheme of human destiny; 
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but how much more must this have been felt by those for whom i 
it was the whole of history! The Romans turned to Greece for 
their whole literature; there is not a passage of any importance 
in Virgil, for instance, that is not more or less a translation from 
the Greek; and yet when they came to the actual Greeks of their 
day they felt about them not very differently from what we do. 
Their masters in thought, in eloquence, in art, had been set aside 
to make wayfor them. The latest historian of the Romans has called 
them “a great nation of commonplace men;” and, however we may 
regard that saying, it cannot be denied that their unvarying success 
was, with certain striking exceptions, not due to individual genius, 
but to a general tendency common to the whole nation. Such a 
destiny as this was fitted to impress strongly on the minds of 
those who watched and shared it the decision of an invisible 
power, acting through and above human wills, and often in direct 
opposition to them. This idea of the invisible fate of Rome (finely 
brought out by Mr. Nettleship in his reflections on the Aineid) 
was one of many preparations for the incorporation of this ideal in 
a visible-ruler who should be the type and bond of that dominion 
to which Rome had advanced with unfaltering and undeviating 
pace. Apart from some such element as this in the dominion of 
the Cæsars, that dominion is incomprehensible. What moder 
nation has endured at the hands of its rulers the injuries of t 
sovereign Roman people under the hands of a Nero, a Caligula. 
Domitian? What modern ruler has lacked elements of stren 
which to all of these (as the easy overthrow of the first sho 
were absolutely wanting? The solution of this problem is, as 
historical explanation must be, a complex one, but one elemen 
the mysterious strength of imperialism was, we cannot doubt, 
new alliance between the belief in the invisible, and that revey 
for the visible, which emerges first, in alliance no doubt 
much that is a source of anything but strength, in the attity 
Virgil to his prince. Virgil, says St. Beuve, saw in the 
emperors a line of sovereigns of which Trajan would f 
type. With all possible desire to make the most of ever 
for the “undue subservience to power,” of which Mr. 
» = “obliged to plead guilty on behalf of his client, it does n 
us that this was with Virgil so much a delusive ascripti 
strength as a set of ideas that do not belong to mori 
sense of willing submission to superior power cannot 
any mind with a belief in the absolutely evil charac 
power, but it is compatible (perhaps it is commonest 1 
ciation) with a complete absence of any moral estimat 
This is indeed exactly Virgil’s attitude towards the gods. 
Conington translates “Dis aliter visum,” “ Heaven’s wi 
That seems to us a translation not only “of language, 
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feeling—a transference of Christian to heathen piety. Still it is a 
good illustration of the kind of change we have to make in his 
feeling before we can present it in a modern garb. His sense of 
stern unsympathetic dominion comes out again strongly in the 
opening lines of the third book of the Aineid :— 
 Postquam res Asia Priamique evertere gentem 
Immeritam visam superis.”* 

In both cases the gods pass over and act against human desert; 
they take no count of the virtue of Riphceus, the innocence of 
Troy. Yet not the less they have a claim on the submission of 
the worshipper, they are the rulers whom man must obey, and it 
is something more than slavish subjection which prompts the 
impulse to obey wholly and willingly. This is the very spirit 
that prepares subjects for Rome. It is not mere submission to 
brute force—it is by no means a mere prudent economy of all 
vain resistance, an enlightened discernment of the true interest of 
the party concerned. It is a real allegiance, but an allegiance 
which does not imply anything of the nature of moral approbation. 

We shall understand this feeling better, as it is expressed upon 
the page of Virgil, if we remember that he was not originally 
a full Roman citizen.| He contemplated the mighty rule of Rome 
from the point of view of one who was admitted to all its glory 
and triumph, but who had also stood outside the charmed circle 
of privilege, and regarded the mighty structure as it presented 
itself to aliens. He knew it as it is to those within, and to those 
without. He was not altogether a Roman. The influences which 
old upon his youth were those which bind the conquered to the 
onquerors, but do not entirely obliterate the sense of subjection. 
nd the character thus formed seems to us to breathe through all 
is more important writings, and give them their more distinctive 
aracter. The shadow and the glory of Roman dominion are 
h there, but the first more than the last; this was the side to 
ich his nature responded most keenly, to which alone it was 
d to give any adequate expression. This is the spirit of the 
id. The quotations most familiar to the memory of the 
r are those which breathe the spirit of endurance—of_a 
; resolute acceptance of a hard fate, in the confidence of ~ * 
timate adjustment to human need, if not to human desire. 






























“© passi graviora! dabit Deus his quoque finem ! 
* * * * * 


Disco, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem ; 
Fortunam ex aliis.” - 


es like these, and the Aineid is full of them, are the utterance 
ə passage already quoted, Georg. i, 490—“ Nec fuit indignum superis ”—i.e., to 


uman feeling it weuld have seemed so. 
{he Transpadani did not obtain the full franchise till B.C. 49. 
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of a true subject of Rome. They paint that spirit of endurance which ‘ 
Livy demands by implication in his blame of Cicero (“ nihil ut viro 
dignum erat tulit, preter mortem”), that endurance which is only 
possible to a thinking mind, when the sufferings to be endured 
are felt as part of some great coherent system of cause and effect 
—as incidents in a realm of order. Nothing pleases us better in 
the volume which has occasioned these remarks than Mr. Sellar’s 
citation, in reference to the death of Turnus, of Sir William 
Napier’s fine account of the death of Sir John Moore. “He saw 
the inspiring hopes of triumph disappear, but the austerer glory of 
suffering remain, and with a firm heart he accepted that gift of a 
severe fate.” 


“ Usque adeone mori miserum est? ‘Vos, o mihi manes 
Este boni quoniam Superis aversa voluntas,” 


breathes the very spirit of that passage, it gathers up the Roman 
ideal with a touch of something that isnot Roman. It seems to 
give a voice, in this victim of the ancestor of the Romans, to the 
whole subject world that lay at the feet of Rome. 

The new ideal of Roman dominion, as a power binding the 
world in a framework of firm and coherent law, is indirectly 
manifest in another idea which in its fullest development belongs 
mainly to the modern world—the Order of Nature. No concep- 
tion, indeed, is older than this—treatises “ On Nature” are among 

„the very earliest specimens of Greek literature, and the very fac 
that the Teutonic languages have borrowed the name from th 
Latin is a testimony to the deep root that the idea had cast int 
the soil of the old world. Still we may say that it appears, o 
the page of Virgil, in a new light—that it takes, with him, 
aspect which belongs to the future as well as to the past. T 
Nature of the Georgics answers to the Fate of the Ain 
There is the same hesitation between the ideas of personal 
impersonal power, the same latent analogy—the irresisti 
mysterious, inexorable imperium of Rome. This strong poli 
colouring comes out forcibly in one passage in the Georgics 
exhibits as forcibly its entanglement with mythological 
>-""Thus Nature at once imposed these laws, these etern 
nances (“eterna foedera”), when Deucalion first cast ston, 
empty world whence the hard race of men arose” (Q. i. 
Did Virgil believe in the legend of Deucalion as he belj 
the order of nature? Perhaps he could hardly have answ 
question himself. He had the liveliest sympathy with a 
unquestioning piety; he had a deep sense also of the 
that sturdy scientific habit of mind which questions all 
explanation ; and he would have been puzzled, doubtless, to 
their mutual limits. He seems to have found refuge fro 
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difficulty in a vague but real sense of superior power, under 
whose stern control men had been driven from their natural sloth 
to that hard, patient industry which was an essential part of the 
Roman ideal of virtue (G. i. 120—145), and the actual existence 
of the political type of this power must have given it new 
meaning, while it bound it closely to those mythological con- 
ceptions which logically were inconsistent with it. If in con- 
templation the ideals were irreconcilable, the simple life of the 
peasant, who even on holy days (G. i. 268) might set up hurdles, 
burn weeds, or drain land, attained a practical compromise be- 
tween them, which might well appear as a harmony of both. 

In the Virgilian idea of nature as a coherent body of universal 
law, corresponding to that body of law which the Roman rule 
had spread from the Euphrates to the Rhine, and which, severe 
and inflexible, was yet on the whole beneficent, modern feeling 
may find much that is in harmony with itself. But there is not 
less sympathy between the spirit’ of our day and this poetry, 
when we regard it on another side. Mr. Sellar indeed goes a 
little further in this direction than we can follow him, in saying 
that “he has some anticipations of that longing for commu- 
nion with Nature in her wilder and more desolate aspect, which 
we associate with modern rather than with classical poetry ;” but 
doubtless the instinct of a true scholar discerns these anticipations 
where an ordinary reader is blind to them. If Mr. Sellar-is right, 
e can only say that our parallel with Scott would be closer than 
e can ourselves feel it. Virgils love of nature seems to us 
xactly the eighteenth-century love of nature at its best. His 
escription reminds us of Addison’s version of the twenty-third 
salm; it leads us . 
























“ Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow.” 
3 = 


glide along between tawny wheat-fields, by the ancient walls 
ustrious cities, or under the shadow of citadel-crowned rocks 

fi, 155); the mountain gloom and the mountain grandeur 
mote. Still there is a very vivid touch of that peculiarly 
feeling—the love of the country. Till great cities aros," e - 
this feeling ‘was impossible. As one of the charms of travel 

ded appreciation of home, so the special development of 

ife is an appreciation of the 


“ Secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 
* * * * 
Speluncay, vivique lacus, et frigida Tempe, 


Mugitusque boum, molles sub arbore somni ”— 


nich Virgil daws so loving a picture at the close of the 
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second Georgic.* The turmoil and the din of city life form a A 
necessary background to those images of repose; you could not 
have the last without the first. We can imagine the hold of these 
peaceful images upon a shy and gentle nature who had been 
driven by rapine from a home where they blended with all early 
recollection; we can conceive how the life of rural industry he 
sought to ennoble and revive embodied all that was the object to 
him of admiration, sympathy, or regret. These pictures of rustic 
life—the ploughman bending over the share, the girl at her 
distaff, the old soldier with his beehives, the farmer’s wife crooning 
out her ballad over her loom, the frisking kids, the lowing kine, 
would have been woven together, in modern art, by some human 

` interest, such as two women of genius in our own country and in 
France have blended with their pictures of English and French 
farmhouse and cottage-life. Such a mould for imagination and 
sentiment did not then exist, and Virgil, the most conservative of 
poets, was not the one to discover it; but the reader of George 
Sand or of George Eliot is reminded from time to time of some 
slight. touch in the Georgics; and perhaps one reason that the 
poem is felt heavy, if we read much of it at once, is that we are 
accustomed to the same kind of images we find represented there 
in association with strong emotion and varied incident. We miss 
the foreground, because the background is not altogether un- 
familiar to the eye. 

But though this dramatic interest is conspicuously absent fro 
the poem which, as the glorification of the peculiarly Roman qualit 
of industry, and as the art to which Roman feeling attached mos 
importance, may in some sense be accounted Virgils most im- 
portant, and which is his only great finished work; yet it appear 
to us that it is in his verse that we may trace the first dawn of th 
sentiment to which all modern drama owes its main interest. 
course Dido is in outline a mere copy, like every other figure 
the poem; the Medea of Apollonius Rhodius, a very infi 
poet, supplied Virgil with the outline. But here, as elsew. 
the colouring seems to us to belong rather to the modern tha; 
ancient world. 

» «Throughout the whole range of ancient art you do n 
any adequate delineation of that feeling which forms t. 
subject of modern fiction. We speak of it, of course, on t 






















* The passage comes home to an English ear much more closely in Dr. 
charming translation :— 


“ Yet theirs are careless ease and guileless life, 
In varied wealth abundant ;—spacious parks, 
Grottoes, and living lakes, the cool deep vale ; 
Kine lowing, and soft sleep beneath the tree 
They lack not, glades are there, the haunts of deer, 
And patient working, little craving men, 
Gods worshipped, sires revered.” 
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on which modern feeling dwells most willingly ; on another side 
ancient art is emphatic enough, but the peculiar note of love as a 
sentiment, which to us is made so flat and trivial by its incessant 
repetition, is absolutely wanting to the melody of the old world. 
Let any reader, for instance, try to imagine “the tale of Troy 
divine” on the lips of a modern, and then recur to its original 
utterance; the blank of all that would be emphasized in its 
modern version must strike him forcibly. Or take another tale 
which really has, though probably by accident, been treated by 
the greatest poets of the ancient and modern world; compare 
the story of Orestes and Hamlet, and mark how bare the Greek 
version of the son’s revenge is of all that, in its English garb, 
gives its peculiar meaning, and he will realize vividly the different 
world that is created by modern and by ancient art. The ancients . 
were in all respects simpler than we are; they knew the com- 
pleteness that is impossible to those who have looked towards the 
infinite; and—as we have said of loyalty, so we must repeat 
here—that element in human bonds which makes them a sugges- 
tion of something beyond, was wholly wanting to them. But in 
this respect also Virgil is more than half a modern. Nothing in 
ancient verse seems to us so closely allied with modern feeling as 
the meeting of Dido and Æneas in the shades. The silence of 
wounded love, the hush of a mighty recollection that can as little 
evive as discard the emotions to which it points, are painted in 
ose few lines, not certainly as a modern would have painted them, 
t with more force because with more reticence than a second- 
e artist of our day would give them, and with more apprehen- 
n than any first-rate artist before Virgil could have given them. 
meet in his verse for the first time with something like the 
antic sentiment of love. 

he episode of Dido is indeed from many reasons one of the 
noteworthy in the range of fiction. Its interest is by no 
s confined to the region of fiction. Without following out 
borate hypothesis of a modern critic of the Aineid,* who 
nd an Augustan prototype for all the principal personages, 
ossible to read the account of the dying Queen and not 
another Queen perishing by her own hand after an attempt™- - 
eart as cold as, and much harder than, that of Æneas. 
1 farewell to life— 
























“ Vixi, et quem dederat cursum fortuna, peregi, 
Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago ”— 


cho the “non humilis mulier” of Horace, and recalls 
words of the dying attendant of Cleopatra : “ It is well 
worthy of a princess.” And though the delineation 


i Dunlop: History of Roman Literature. 
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is not free fram a certain hardness, yet when we consider how a 
flatterer of Augustus might have painted a prototype of his victim, 
we shall discern in the actual picture no small evidence of the tem- 
perance and purity of the painter. But the gentleness of Virgils 
nature comes out even more strongly in this picture, regarded 
under another of those cross lights which history throws uponit. It 
seems to us impossible to read the address of the suppliant Trojans 
to Dido, and not feel in them some reflection on the barbarous policy 
of the third Punic war. Who can think that when Virgil wrote, 


“Non nos aut ferro Libycos populare Penates 
Venimus, aut raptas ad littora vertere pradas 
Non ea vis animo, nec tanta superbia victis,” 


he forgot, or remembered without a sigh, that the Romans, 
made proud by conquest, had devastated the Libyan homes, 
had turned the proud city of Carthage to a wilderness? Doubt- 
less it was a very different kind of regret from that with which 
an Englishman would recall, for instance, the massacre of Drogh- 
eda. The feelings with which any virtuous modem would 
regard an act of cruelty on the part of his countrymen were 
quite inaccessible to a Roman of the first century before Christ. 
Still we cannot but think there is regret here. “The time will 
come,” so we would expand the passage, “when our descendant: 
will indeed level your rising walls and leave these stately temple 
a shapeless ruin. The empire of the world, to which they ax 
called, is not to be had on other than these hard terms. But f 
such tasks Heaven chooses other ministers. For us, disciplined 
a stern fate—taught pity by terrible suffering—no such cr 
mandate is issued. Those who have known are not called u 
to inflict the miseries of conquest and exile.” 

If the reader turns from the dying speech of Dido to Cicero’s a 
sions to Hannibal, and contrasts the injustice of one of the gres 
of orators to the purest of patriots with the grand space t. 
prepared for a heroic figure in her prophetic appeal, he wil 
the power of that sympathy with misfortune, of that capaci 
discerning greatness through failure, which was so unlike a 
or indeed an ancient, and was so characteristic of Virgi 
/ = ™ avenger whom Dido summons to arise from her tomb is 
beforehand for the desolation he was to carry to the ver 
Rome. The intolerable injuries which summon the 
Hannibal to swear an undying hatred to Rome are 
were at once prophesied and allegorized, and the “p 
Capitol,” as St. Beuve calls Virgil, sets in the faires 
great enemy whose javelin struck her walls. No 
hesitates for a moment in his allegiance to the victorious 
this allegiance is his religion—the will of heaven is ma: 
the triumph of Rome ;—but he, remembering perhaps th 
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he had lost, “ where the hills bend in gracious slope to the aged 
beeches and the river,” knew something of what that triumph 
had cost, and could regard his country’s recollections, for a 
moment, from the sidé of her victims. He could, even in cele- 
brating the glorious destiny of Rome, remember those she had 
crushed beneath her irresistible chariot wheels. His willis wholly 
with the conquerors, but his sympathy is with the vanquished. 
Such appear to us the characteristics which render Virgil the 
prophet of a new political and social order in the world. A yet 
more interesting line of investigation has followed out this idea to 
a deeper region, and found in him the prophet of a new religion. 
Indeed a whole growth of legend clusters round this view. St. Paul 
is represented, in a Mass of the fifteenth century, as weeping over 
his tomb and exclaiming, “ What a man I would have made of thee, 
greatest of poets!” Three martyrs in the Decian persecution were 
said to have owed their conversion to his poetry, and Statius is made 
by Dante to greet him in Purgatory with the acknowledgment, “To 
thee I owe it that I was a poet; to thee that I was a Christian.” The 
fact that Constantine translated a part of his Fourth Eclogue at 
the Council of Nice as a prophecy of Christianity is matter of 
history, and a greater than Constantine hailed him as a guide 
in his dark journey through the awful shades which lie beyond 
the grave. Virgil, indeed, had borne witness to that mysterious 
orld; he had spoken—perhaps not with undoubting faith, but 
ertainly with reverent solemnity—of the awful penalties at 
hich his greater predecessor on the heights of Roman poetry had 
hoffed as mere metaphor; he had been a witness to the Christian 
et that a heathen might realize the depth of the abyss from 
ich he could not conjecture the deliverance, to which he could 
t imagine the contrast. So far as this we may accept the fancy 




























erhaps we may go further than this. No Christian poet is so 
hatically as Virgil the poet of resignation. A mournful 
tance of the decrees of Heaven breathes throughout his 
and gives it that pathetic tenderness of which Dr. Newman 
in words that echo its own beauty. His lines have indeed 
‘to soothe the oppressed heart, which is often wanting to” ° ° 
hich have been uttered with that object. They steal 

mind with a vision of some larger world, where the 
and the weariness of life is seen as part of a general _ 
ugh acquiescence in which man may shake off something 
se of baffled effort which makes up so large a part of 
n of human experience, and feel himself at least a fellow- 
with the power which is to prevail in the end. They 
repeat the strain of human trouble with some added, key- 
hat robs it of its discord. Their plaintive minor sets itself 
Lh, XXX. Q 
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to the sad rhythm of perplexity and defeat that haunts us all, and . 
lends complaint a certain grace. They open no infinite vista of 
hope, nor do they ever quite' attain that depth of current and 
volume in which the highest tragedy sweeps all minor emotions 
into one mighty stream, and, by supplying large and lofty 
ideal springs of feeling, seems to absorb that kind of distress 
which is weighted with the sense of inadequacy. But they. 
present human sorrow.in an aspect which links it to some mys- 
terious development of a divine purpose; and this idea, even where 
it brings in no vision of heavenly love and fostering care, robs 
suffering of its worst sting. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the feelings suggested by those 
words belong rather to the modern than to the ancient world. 
The word fatum, or fata, Mr. Sellar reminds us, recurs more than 
forty times in the' first three books of the Æneid, and’ the 
idea predominates throughout the poem. This supreme decision, 
identified by an Italian with the dominion of Rome, is rather 
accepted by, than originating with the will of Jove; it is a con- 
ception hovering above and near the world of Olympus, always 
tending to identify itself with the supreme power there, but never 
quite consistently embodied in a single will. There can be no 
doubt that this gradual attraction of the idea of fate to the will 
of Jove was a preparation for monotheism; but it is also true that 
this idea of fate, and the resignation which corresponds to it, is 
not characteristic of historic Christianity. Wherever the ult 
mate reason that I should suffer this or that lies in the decision 
a person, my temptation will be to try to change that will; t. 
sense of a superior wisdom is not so persistent a feeling as th 
objection to suffer, and our experience of human will as so 
thing changeable insensibly affects our view of all will. Oi xp 
kuvoùvres THY "Adpacreay copou is not a Christian feeling; rather 
Christian sympathy would’ be with the rebellious Promet 
whom these words (not, of course, the whole spirit of the dr 
of which they form a part) condemn. The truth is that th 
render of individual choice, the merging of the self in a 
whole, in which resignation consists, is opposed by so muc 

-~~nature that it has, as a matter of experience, been attain 
completely where it is aided by somewhat inconsiste 
No man has ever resigned himself, in the deepest 
that word, to the operation of unconscious law. 
blending of the idea of unconscious law and con 
which we find in the “fate” of Virgil precludes any res 
to change the will which frustrates man’s aims and o) 
hopes by the awful inexorableness of law thus mysterio 
ciated, and yet not exactly identified, with the will of the 
while this mysterious association presents to the mind, in y 
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up its aims and hopes, a being who can be the object of those 
sentiments which, between human beings, have made sacrifice 
possible. It suggests at once those motives for the surrender 
which, to our narrowly limited view, are not perfectly consistent. 
It presents to the imagination a will which motives cannot 
move, a law which puts forth a conscious claim to submission. 
The highest and, we believe, the only secure ground of resigna- 
tion is belief in a holy will. But the next possibility of this 
feeling is afforded by some such belief in a mystic combination of 
will and law as is the ideal of the Æneid, and, though the last 
belief has not been common, it is less rare than the first. 

We must allow, therefore, that the religious element to which 
the Aineid owes the greater part of its interest (we are far from 
saying this of the poems of Virgil as a whole) is one that is not 
only not introductory to Christianity, it is in a certain sense alien 
from Christianity. It is a kind of feeling which, so far as it has 
been realized at all, has been by another form of religion alto- 
gether. Nevertheless the suggestion of the legend which con- 
nects Virgil with St. Paul does not appear to us altogether 
misleading. The word pietas, which we associate with the hero 
of the Aineid is one of those whose signification has bifutcated 
in its romance stage,—the feeling which binds high and low in a 
mutual relation, and which the Latins expressed by that one word, 
eing by us contemplated in its upward aspect under the name of 
iety, while pity is its responsive outflow from above. Thus the 
ods are the “pia numina;” thus Priam can appeal with indignant 
ayer to him who witnesses the cruelty of Pyrrhus, “ Di, si qua 
cœlo pietas.” Piety is the common. virtue of earth and of 
aven, it binds the worshippedto the worshipper; reverence below 
lying compassion above. Itis this belief which links Virgil to 
orld that is to follow him far more closely than to the world 
th had afforded him his models. It is a new thing in the 

In Homer we meét with the idea of a number of super- 
1 beings participating in the interests of humanity and 
ing their protecting care to individuals. In Plato we 
sense of an invisible Being above man, towards whom he 
jate himself. It is to a feebler genius than any of the 
kers of Greece that we owe the first dawn of a feeling 
ugh partly developed out of these elements is yet dis- 
them, and is the distinction characteristic of the world 
wed him—the sense of the claim of weakness, of misfor- 
s consciousness is finely brought out in the successful 
the compassion of the Trojans on the part of the Greek 
from Polyphemus. “Iam,” cries the suppliant, “indeed 
I have indeed taken part in the attack on Ilium. Cast 
» the waves if you deem our offence needs such expiation ; 
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gladly shall I perish, so it be by the hands of my fellow-men.” . 
And though his prayer might well recall the treacherous appeal 
of Sino, and thus revive all the deadliest hate of the deceived 
and ruined Trojans, Anchises himself comes forward at once to 
remove all terror from ‘the trembling suppliant, and the fleet of 
Troy saves a Greek. That sense of the revelation of a common 
humanity,as the result of misfortune—of the power of compassion 
to submerge the deadliest hate, and find common ground with a 
suffering foe—that feeling which in its fullest development we 
associate with modern life—was certainly entirely wanting to the 
great nation of whose literature Virgil was almost a servile copyist. 
That resolution of resentment in pity, apart from which the true 
might of pity is untested—that power of compassion to create ` 
relation—would, we believe, have taken to a Greek a somewhat 
contemptible aspect. The fierce and impious Diomed would never 
in the earlier and more vigorous portraiture have reckoned on the 
compassion of Priam for the-woes of his conquerors (Ain. xi. 252, 
“vel Priamo miseranda manus”). The pity of a vanquished enemy 
would have been, by a Greek, as little imagined as desired., 

It is interesting to note how little touches of this feeling come 
in here and there with a sort of double significance, binding the 
reader's sympathies to those personages in the drama who are’ 
least worthy of sympathy, and bringing in the dumb companions 
of man’s fortunes into sympathy with the world above them, 
Thus the fierce Mezentius, the “despiser of the gods,” th 
ruthless tyrant of men, turns in his anguish for the death of hj 
son to the faithful companion of his warfare, his horse Rhoebu 
and, as though reckoning on’ his responsive sympathy, promi 
him, “This day thou shalt bear the bloody spoils of Æneas, a 
take part in my revenge, or else thou’shalt share my fall—t 
bravest one, couldest never endure the command of a stran 
(Ain. x. 361-366). Here also Virgil has his model in the a 
of Hector to his steeds (Il. viii. 185), but the transference o 
little trait from a character distinguished for tenderness, + 
whose dying request is that his body may be protected fr 
hatred roused by his cruelties to his subjects, seems to us e 
characteristic of the peculiar quality we are endeavouring to 
and which we can only describe as the opposite of ruthles 
seems as if some gentle influence held Virgil’s hand in a 
shades of his picture, and infused some touch of light i 
of the blackest shadow. 

The Æneid is the epic of failure—of the failu 
pregnant with triumph, of the victory of the vanquis 
defeated Trojan exiles are the founders of imperial Ro 
defeated Italians are the ancestors of the victorious 
The victors are absorbed by the vanquished, they conq 
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natives of the Promised Land only to endow their race with an 
eternal stability and a universal dominion. And if in the single 
case of Rome’s great enemy this generous sympathy seems to 
fail, and the despair of the unhappy Queen seems drawn with. an 
unsympathizing pencil, this failure is only apparent. The glimpse 
. of Dido re-united to her earlier love in the shadowy groves of the 
lower world comes in to soften the painful impression of repulse 
and despair left by her tragic history, and we are left to believe 
that for many beside her and Turnus, who have not found life 
altogether benign, something better may remain elsewhere. - Mr. 
Sellar notes the pretty simile by which Virgil describes the shades 
upon the bank of Acheron, as suggestive of a deeper faith than 
appears. Those who have known amature experience of life, and 
those who have left life almost untasted,—heroes and matrons, 
youths and girls unwed,—all cluster on the dark shore like flocks 
of migratory birds, whom the cold breath of winter drives forward 
to a sunnier sky. Perhaps the suggestion does not very exactly 
correspond to the vision that follows, yet the lines so perfectly 
express the spirit of what we feel best in our poet, that we can find 
no word of his more appropriate for our farewell to him, than this 
comparison of death to the wintry wind which, touching the 
swallows, 





























“ Trans pontum fugat, et terris inmittit apricis.” 


The vein of sympathy with suffering, of tenderness f@ the 
owly, which we have endeavoured to trace in Virgil, is unques- 
honably a modern feeling. For eighteen hundred years the lesson 
f compassion, of forgiveness, of consideration for the weak, has 
sen a part of the ideal of civilization; it has penetrated every 
re of our moral being, and passed, by long inheritance, into a 
dition of life we can as little dispense with in imagination as 
can with the atmosphere around us. The moral associations 
creed which has found its symbol in the instrument. of an 
inious punishment are independent of its historical basis ; 
influence profoundly many who hear that history.with cold 
attentive ear, many who utterly reject it.” Thus it has 
ed that the lesson of pity, repeated by a hundred voices, =~ - 
rejected in word by any, has become trite. Familiarized 
variety of statement and illustration, it has gained in its 
the ethical side of our nature what it has inevitably lost 
ess for literary expression. The artist, as much as - 
r, needs the cynical warning of Quintilian, that the 
ity is soon dry. That strange fugitiveness of sym- 
Which is so often painfully impressed on hopeless - 
s, and perhaps still more painfully on those who witness 
s suffering, Ras its intellectual correlate in the law 
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which inseparably associates pathos and reserve. The expres- 
sion to which we should apply the word pathetic must be always 
apparently incomplete; there can, be no pathos where we are not 
made to feel “the rest is silence.” And the superiority of ancient 
art on this ground corresponds to its inferiority on a moral ground 
—its narrower ideal implied a richer fountain of suggestion, a 
wider scope for the power that touches latent springs of feeling. 
The peculiar strength of our gentle poet lies in the fact that with 
him ancient art has been wedded to something like modern 
feeling. “Il lui a été donné,” says St. Beuve, “à une heure 
décisive de Vhistoire, de deviner ce qu’aimerait Vavenir.” But 
that vague presentiment was joined to a set of: traditions, a 
standard of feeling and action, by which it was chastened and 
subdued, so that it only breaks through the barrier into a shy and 
incomplete expression—the very immaturity and incompleteness 
of the feeling supplying its own check. Hence, though much that 
is said here may suggest effeminacy, he has never been felt 
effeminate. Hence (to conclude with words to which we have 
alluded above), “his single words and phrases, his pathetic half- 
lines, give utterance, as the voice of Nature herself, to that pain 
and weariness, yet hope of better things, which i is the experience 
of her children in every time.”* 
JULIA. WEDGWooD. 


4 
* Newman, Grammar of Assent, pp. 75, 76. 
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DRIFTING LIGHT-WAVES. 


HE method of measuring the motion of very swiftly-travelling 
bodies by noting changes in the light-waves which reach 
us from them—one of the most remarkable methods of observa- 
tion ever yet devised by man—has recently been placed upon its 
trial; so to speak, with results exceedingly satisfactory to the 
students of science who had accepted the facts established by it. 
The method will not be unfamiliar to many readers of, these 
pages. The principle involved was first noted by M. Doppler, but 
ot in a form which promised any useful results. The method 
ctually applied appears to have occurred simultaneously to 
everal persons, as well theorists as observers. Thus Secchi 
aimed in March, 1868, to have applied it, though unsuccess- 
ly; Huggins in April, 1868, described his successful use of - 
method.: I myself, wholly unaware that either of these 
ervers was endeavouring to measure celestial motions by its 
ns, described the method, in words which I shall presently 
e, in the number of Fraser’s Magazine for January, 1868, two 
hs before the earliest enunciation of its nature by the 
ists just named. 
ill be well briefly to describe the principle of this inter esting 
, before considering the attack to which it has been 
subjected, and its triumphant acquittal from defects 
against it. This brief description will not only be useful 
readers who chance not to be acquainted with the 
but may serve to remove objections which suggest them- 
A notice, to many who have had the principle of the 
d imperfectly explained to them. 
ht travels from every self-luminous body in waves which 
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sweep through the ether of space at the rate of 185,000 miles per 
second, As I have elsewhere pointed out, “the whole of that 
region of space over which astronomers have extended their 
survey, and doubtless a region many millions of millions of times. 
more extended, may be compared to a wave-tossed sea, only that. 
instead of a wave-tossed surface, there is wave-tossed space.” At 
every point, through evéry point, along every line, athwart: 
every line, myriads of light-waves are at all times rushing with 
the inconceivable velocity just mentioned., It is from such 
waves that we have learned all we know about the universe 
outside our own earth.’ They bring to our shores news from 
other worlds, though the news is not always easy to decipher. 
Now, seeing that we are thus immersed in an ocean, athwart 
which infinite series of waves are continually rushing, and more- 
over that we ourselves, and every one of the bodies whence the 
waves proceed either directly or after reflection, are travelling 
with enormous velocity through this ocean, the idea naturally 
presents itself that we may learn something about these motions. 
(as well as about the bodies themselves whence they proceed), 
by studying the aspect of the waves which flow in upon us in 
all directions. Suppose a strong swimmer who knew that, were 
he at rest, a certain series of waves would cross him at a par- 
ticular rate — ten, for instance, in a minute — were to notice 
that when he was swimming directly facing them, eleven 
passed him in a minute—he would be able. at once to com- 
pare his rate of swimming with the rate of the waves’ 
motion. He would know that while ten waves had passed 
him on account of the waves’ motion, he had by his own motio 
` caused yet another wave to pass him, or in other words, ha 
traversed the distance from one wave-crest to the next. Th 
he would know that his rate was one-tenth that of the wav 
Similarly if, travelling the same way as the waves, he found t 
only nine passed him in a-minute, instead of ten. Again, 
not difficult to see that if an observer were at rest, and a b 
in the water, which by certain motions produced waves, 
approaching or receding-from the observer, the waves 
_-come in faster in the former case, slower in the latter, t] 
the body were at rest. Suppose, for- instance, that so 
chinery at the bows of a ship raised waves which, if t) 
were at rest, would travel along at the rate of ten a 
past the observer's station. Then clearly, if the ship app 
him, each successive wave would have a shorter dis 
` travel, and so would reach him sooner than it otherwii 
have done. Suppose, for instance, the ship travelled on 
as fast as the waves, and consider ten waves proceeding} 
her bows—the first would have to travelea certain di 
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before reaching the observer; the tenth, starting a minute later, 
instead of having to travel the same distance, would have to 
travel this distance diminished by the space over which the ship 
had passed in one minute (which the wave itself passes over in 
the tenth of a minute) ;- instead, then, of reaching the observer 
one minute after the other, it would reach him in nine-tenths of a 
minute after the first. Thus .it would seem to him as though the 
waves were coming’ in faster than when the ship was at rest, in 
the proportion of ten to nine, though in reality they would be 
travelling at the same rate as before, only arriving in quicker suc- 
cession, because of the continual shortening of the distance they 
had to travel, on account of the ship’s approach. If he knew pre- 
cisely how fast they would arrive if the ship were at rest, and 
determined precisely how fast they did arrive, he would be able 
to determine at once the rate of the ship’s approach, at least the 
proportion between her rate and the rate of the waves’ motion. 
Similarly if, owing to the ship’s recession, the apparent rate of 
the waves’ motion were reduced, it is obvious that the actual 
change in the wave motion would not be a difference of rate; 
but, in the case of the approaching ship, the breadth from crest 
to crest would be reduced, while in the case of a receding ship 
the distance from crest to crest would be increased. 

‘If the above explanation should still seem to require closer 
attention than the general reader may be disposed to give, the 
following, suggested by a friend of mine—a very skilful mathe- 
atician—will be found still simpler: Suppose a stream to flow 
uite uniformly, and that at one place on its banks an observer is 
tationed, while at another higher up a person throws corks’ into 
he water at regular intervals, say ten corks per minute; then 
ese will float down and pass the other observer, wherever be 
be, at the rate of ten per minute, if the cork-thrower is at 

But if he saunters either up stream or down stream, the 
fs will no longer float past the other at the exact rate of ten 
inute. If the thrower is sauntering down stream, then 
en throwing any cork and the next, he has walked a certain 
own, and the tenth cork, instead of having to travel the 

















distance to travel, and so reaches that observer sooner. 
t, which some may find easier to see, this cork will be 
the first cork than it would have been if the thrower 
ined still. The corks will lie at equal distances from. 
er, but these equal distances will be less than they 
ve been if the observer had been at rest. If, on the con- 
he cork-thrower saunters up stream, the corks will be 
at farther apart than if he had remained at rest. And 
ng the observer to know beforehand that the corks would 


istance as the first before reaching the observer, has a 
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be thrown in at the rate of ten a minute, he would know, if they 
passed him at a greater rate than ten a minute (or, in other words, 
at a less distance from each other than the stream traversed in the 
tenth of a minute), that the cork-thrower was travelling down- 
stream or approaching him; whereas if fewer than ten a minute 
passed him, he would know that the cork-thrower was travelling 
away from him, or up-stream. But also, if the cork-thrower were 
at rest, and the observer moved up-stream—that is, towards him— 
the coiks would pass him at a greater rate than ten a minute; 
whereas’ if the observer were travelling down-stream, or from the 
thrower, they would pass him at a slower rate. If both were 


- moving, itis easily seen that if their movement brought them nearer 


-as certainly that the source of light is approaching us or re- 


together, the number of corks passing the observer per minute 


would be increased, whereas if their movements set them farther 
apart, the number passing him per minute would be diminished. 
These illustrations, derived from the motions of water, suffice 
in reality for our purpose. The waves which are emitted by 
luminous bodies in space travel onwards like the water-waves or 
the corks of the preceding illustrations. If the body which emits 
them is rapidly approaching us the waves are set closer together 
or narrowed, whereas if the body is receding they are thrown 
farther apart or broadened. And if wecan in any way recognize 
such narrowing or broadening of the light-waves, we know just 



























ceding from us as the case may be, as our observer in the 
second illustration would know from the distance between th 
corks whether his friend, the cork-thrower, was drawing near t 
him or travelling away from him. ° 

But it may be convenient to give another illustration, drawn fro 
waves which, like those of light, are not themselves discernible 
our senses—I refer to those aerial waves of compression and x 
faction which produce what we call sound. These waves are 
only in this respect better suited than water-waves to illustrat 
subject, but also because they travel in all directions through 4 
space, not merely along a surface. The waves which prod; 
certain note, that is, which excite in our minds, throu 
auditory nerve, the impression corresponding to a certaj 
have a definite length. So long as the observer, and as 
sound vibrating in one particular period, remain both in 
place, the note is unchanged in tone, though it may gro 
or fainter according as the vibrations increase or diminis 
plitude. Butif the source of sound is approaching the h 
waves are thrown closer together and the sound is rende 
acute (the longer waves giving the deeper sound) ; and, 
other hand, if the source of sound is receding from the hea 
waves are thrown farther apart and the sound is rendered 
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The rationale of these changes is precisely the same as that of the 
changes ' described in the preceding illustrations. It might, 
perhaps, appear that in so saying we were dismissing the illus- 
tration from sound, at least as an independent one, because we 
are explaining the illustration by preceding illustrations. But in 
reality, while there is absolutely nothing new to be said respecting 
the increase and diminution of distances (as between the waves 
and corks of the preceding illustration), the illustration from 
sound has the immense advantage of admitting readily of experi- 
mental tests. It is necessary only that the rate of approach or 
recession should bear an appreciable proportion to the rate at 
which sound.travels. For waves are shortened or lengthened by 
approach or recession by an amount which ‘bears to the entire 
length of the wave thesame proportion which the rate of approach 
or recession bears to the rate of the waves advance. Now it is 
not very difficult to obtain rates of approach or recession fairly 
comparable with the velocity of sound,—about 364 yards per 
second. An express train at full speed travels, let us say, about 
1,800 yards per minute, or 30 yards per second. Such a velocity 
would suffice to reduce all the sound-waves proceeding from a 
bell or whistle upon the engine, by about one twelfth part, for an 
observer at rest on a station-platform approached by the engine. 
On the contrary, after the engine had passed him, the sound- 
waves proceeding from the same bell or whistle would be length- 
ened by one-twelfth. The difference between the two tones 
would be almost exactly three semitones. If the hearer, instead 
of being on a platform, were in a train carried past the other at 
he same rate, the difference between the tone of the bell in 
proaching and its tone in receding would be about three tones. 
would not be at all difficult so to arrange matters, that while 
o bells were sounding the same note—WMi, let us say—one bell 
one engine the other on the other, a traveller by one should hear , 
own engine’s bell, the bell of the approaching engine, and the 
of the same engine receding, as the three notes—Do—Mi— 
hose wave-lengths are as the numbers 15, 12, and 10. We 

here differences very easily to be recognized.even by those 
re not musicians. Every one who travels much by train 
ave noticed how the tone of a whistle changes as the engine 
it travels past. The change is not quite sharp, but 
id, because the other engine does not approach with a 
elocity up to a definite moment and then recede with 
velocity. It could only do this by rushing through the 
which would render the experiment theoretically more 
ut practically unsatisfactory. As it rushes past instead of 
h him, there is a brief time during which the rate of 
ch is rapidly being reduced to nothing, followed by a 
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-but the difference amounts practically to nothing, except when the engines 
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similarly brief time during which the rate of recession gradually . 
increases from nothing up to the actual rate of the engines 
velocities added together. The change of tone may be thus 
illustrated :*— $ 


© A B : 
a a aa aS a 
Cc D 
A B representing the sound of the approaching whistle, B C 
representing the rapid degradation of sound as the engine rushes 
close past the hearer, and C D representing the sound of the 
receding whistle. Where a bell is sounded on the engine, as in 
America, the effect is better recognized, as I had repeated 
occasion to notice during my travels in that country. Probably 
this is because the tone of a bell is in any case much more clearly: 
recognized than the tone of a railway whistle. The change of 
tone as a clanging bell is carried swiftly past (by the combined 
motions of both trains) is not at all of such a nature as to require 
close attention for its detection. 
` However, the apparent variation of sound produced by rapid 
approach or recession has been tested by exact experiments. On 
a railway uniting Utrecht and Maarsen “were placed,” the late 
Professor Nichol wrote, “at intervals of something upwards of a 
thousand yards, three groups of musicians, who remained motion- 
less during the requisite period. Another musician on the rail- 
way sounded at intervals one uniform note; and its effects on 
the ears of the stationary musicians have been fully published 
From these, certainly—from the recorded changes between grav 
and the more acute, and vice versé—confirming, even numerical 
what the relative velocities might have enabled one to predict, 
appears justifiable to conclude that the general theory is corre, 
and that the note of any sound may be greatly modified, if 
wholly changed, by the velocity of the individual hearing it,’ 
he should have added, by the velocity of the source of so 
perhaps more correct, than either, is the statement that the 
may be altered by the approach or recession of the sou 
sound, whether that be caused by the motion of the soy 
body or of the hearer himself, or of both. 

It is difficult, indeed, to understand how doubt can exi 
mind of any one competent to form an opinion on th 
though, as we shall presently see, some students o 
and one or two mathematicians have raised doubts 


























.* Even this statement is not mathematically exact. If the rails are str, 
parallel, the ratio of approach and recession of an engine on one line, towar 
an-engine on the other, is never quite equal to the engines’ velocities added 


each other, 
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validity. of the reasoning by which it is shown that a change 
should occur. That the reasoning is sound cannot, in reality, be 
questioned, and after careful examination of the arguments urged 
against it by one or two mathematicians, I can form no other opinion 
than that these arguments amount really but to an expression 
of inability to understand the matter. This may seem astonishing, 
but is explained when we remember that some mathematicians, 
by devoting their attention too particularly to special depart- 
ments, lose, to a surprising degree, the power of dealing with sub- - 
jects (even mathematical ones) outside their department. Apart 

from the soundness of the reasoning, the facts are unmistakably 

in accordance with the conclusion to which the reasoning points. 

Yet some few still entertain doubts, a circumstance which may 

prove a source of consolation to any who find themselves un- 

able to follow the reasoning’ on which the effect of approach 

or recession on wave-lengths depends. Let such remember, how- 

ever, that experiment in the case of the aerial waves producing 

sound, accords perfectly with theory, and that the waves which 

produce light are perfectly analogous (so far as this particular 

point is concerned) with the waves producing sound. 

Ordinary white light, and many kinds of coloured light, may 
be compared with noise—that is, with a multitude of intermixed 
sounds. But light of one pure colour may be compared to sound 
of one determinate note. As the aerial waves producing the 
effect of one definite tone are all of one length, so the ethereal 
waves producing light'of one definite colour are all of one 
length. Therefore if we approach or recede from a source of 
ight emitting such waves, effects will result corresponding 
ith what has been described above for the case of water- 
aves and sound-waves. If we approach the source of light, 
; if it approaches us, the waves will be shortened; if we 
ede from it, or if it recedes from us, the waves will be 
thened. Butthe colour of light depends on its wave-length 
visely as the tone of sound depends on its wave-length. The 
es producing red light are longer than those producing 
e light, these are longer than the waves producing yellow 
and so the length-waves shorten down from yellow to 
thence to blue, to indigo, and finally to violet. Thus if 
ining in reality with a pure green colour, approached 
erver with a velocity comparable with that of light, it 
seem blue, indigo, or violet according to the rate of 
h; whereas if it rapidly receded, it would seem yellow, 
-, or red according to the rate of recession. 
fortunately in one sense, though very fortunately in many 
more important respects, the rates of motion among the 
al bodies are not comparable with the velocity of light, but 
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are always so much less as to be almost rest by comparison. The 7 
velocity, of light is about 187,000 miles per second, or, according 
to the measures of the solar.system at present in vogue (which 
will shortly have to give place to somewhat larger measures, the 
result of observations made upon the recent transit of Venus), 
about. 185,000 miles per second. The swiftest celestial motion of 
which we have ever had direct evidence was that of the comet 
of the year 1843, which, at the time of its nearest approach to the 
sun, was travelling at the rate of about 350 miles per second. This, 
compared with the velocity of light, is as the motion of a person 
taking six steps a minute, each less than half a yard long, to the 
rush of the swiftest express train. No body within our solar system ` 
_can travel faster than this, the motion of a body falling upon the sun 
frôm an infinite distance being only about 370 miles per second 
when it reaches his surface. And though swifter motions probably 
exist among the bodies travelling around more massive suns than 
ours, yet of such motions we can never become cognisant. All 
the motions taking place among the stars themselves would appear 
to be very much less in amount. The most swiftly moving sun 
seems to travel but at the rate of about 50 or 60 miles per second. 
Now let us consider how far a motion of 100 miles per 
second might be expected to modify the colour of pure green 
light—selecting green as the middle colour of the spectrum. 
` The waves producing green light are of such a length, that 
47,000 of them scarcely equal in length a single inch. Draw 
on paper an inch and divide it carefully into ten equal parts, 
or take such parts from a well-divided rule; divide one of thess 
tenths into ten equal parts, as nearly as the eye will permit you t 
judge; then one of these parts, or about half the thickness ‘of a 
, average pin, would contain 475 of the waves of pure green lig 
The same length would equal the length of 440 waves of p 
yellow light, and of 511 waves of pure blue light. (The gr 
yellow, and blue, here spoken of, are understood to be of 
precise colour of the middle of the green, yellow, and blue 
























the proportion of 511 to 475 to give blue light. For th 
purpose, the velocity of recession must bear to the velo 
light the proportion which 30 bears to 475, or must b 
to rather more than one sixteenth part of the velocity of 
say 11,600 miles per second. For the second purpose, the 
of approach must beat to. the velocity of light the pr 
which 36 bears to 475, or must be nearly equal 
thirteenth part ofthe velocity of light—say 14,300 mil 
second., But the motions of the stars and ather celestial 
‘and; ;aļso | He ‘motions of matter in the sun, and so forth, ar 
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much less than these. Except in the case of one or two comets 

. (and always dismissing from consideration the amazing apparent 

velocities with which comets’ tails seem to be formed), we may 

take 100 miles per second as the extreme limit of velocity with 

` which we have to deal, in considering the application of our theory 

to the motions of recession and approach of celestial bodies. 

Thus in the case of recession the greatest possible change of 

colour in pure green light would be equivalent to the difference 

between the medium green óf the spectrum, and the colour 1-116th 

part of the way from medium green to medium yellow; and 

in the case of approach, the change would correspond to the 

difference between the medium green and ‘the colour 1-1438rd 

part of the way from medium green to medium blue. Let any 

one look at a spectrum of fair length, or even at a correctly tinted 

painting of the solar spectrum, and note how utterly unrecog- 

nizable to ordinary vision is the difference of tint for even the 

twentieth part of the distance between medium green and medium 

yellow on one side, or medium blue on the other, and he will 

recognize how utterly hopeless it would be to attempt to appre- 

ciate the change of colour due to the approach or recession of a 

luminous body shining with pure green light and moving at the 

tremendous rate of 100 miles per second. It would be hopeless, 

even though we had the medium green colour and the changed 

colour, either towards yellow or towards blue, placed side by side 

‘or comparison—how much more when the changed colour would 

ave to be compared with the observer’s recollection of the medium 
olour, as seen on some other occasion ? 

But this is the least important of the difficulties affecting the 

plication of this method by noting change of colour as Doppler 

ginally proposed. Another difficulty which seems somehow to 

'e wholly escaped Doppler’s attention, renders the colour test 

gether unavailable. We do not get pure light from any of 

celestial bodies except certain gaseous clouds or nebule. 

1 every sun we get, as from our own sun, all the colours of 

vinbow. There may be an excess of some colours and a 

acy of others in any star, so as to give the star a tint, or 

very decided colour. But even a blood-red star, or a deep 

violet star, does not shiné with pure red light, for the 

rope shows that the star has other colours than those pro- 

he prevailing tint, and it is only the great excess of red 

kinds of red, too) or of blue rays (of all kinds), and so on, 

akes the star appear red, or blue, and so on, to the eye. By 

,ceater number of stars or suns show all the colours of the 

r nearly equally distributed, as in the case of our own sun. 

agine for a mgment a white sun, which had’ been at rest, 

a suddenly to approach us so rapidly (travelling more than 
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10,000 miles per second) that the red rays became orange, the >» 
orange became yellow, the yellow green, the green blue, the blue 

indigo, the indigo violet, and that the violet waves became too short 

to affect'the sense of sight. Then, if that were all, that sun, being 

‘deprived of the red part of its light, would shine with a slightly 

bluish tinge, owing to the relative superabundance of rays from 

the violet end of the spectrum. We should be able to recognize 

such a change, yet not nearly so distinctly as if that sun had 

been shining with a pure green light, and suddenly beginning to 
approach us at the enormous rate just mentioned, changed in 
colour to full blue. Though, if that sun were all the time approach- 
ing us at the enormous rate imagined, we should be quite unable 
to tell whether its slightly bluish tinge were due to such motion 
‘of approach or to some inherent blueness in the light emitted’ by 
the star. Similarly, if a white sun suddenly began to recede so 
rapidly that its violet rays were turned to indigo, indigo to blue, 
and so on, the orange rays turning to red, and the red rays dis- 
appearing altogether, then, if that were all, its light would become 
slightly reddish, owing to the relative superabundance of light 
from the red end of the spectrum; and we might distinguish the 
change, yet not so readily as if a sun shining with pure green 
light began to recede at the same enormous rate, and so shone 
with pure yellow light. Though, if that sun were all the time 
receding at that enormous rate, we should be quite unable to tell 
‘whether its slightly reddish hue were due to such motion oi 
recession or to some inherent redness in its own lustre. Butt 
neither case would that be all. In the former, the red rays woul 
indeed become orange; but the rays beyond the red, which pr 
duce no effect upon vision, would be converted into red rays, a: 
fill up the part of the spectrum deserted by the rays origin 
red. In the latter, the violet rays would indeed become indi 
but the rays beyond the violet, ordinarily producing-no e 
would be converted into violet rays, and fill up the part o 
spectrum deserted by the rays originally violet. Thus, despit 
enormous velocity of approach in one case and of recession 
other, there would be no change whatever in the colour of th 
either case, All the colours of the rainbow would still be 
in the sun’s light, and it would therefore still be a white s 

Doppler’s method would thus fail utterly, even though 
were travelling hither and thither with motions a hund 
greater than the greatest known stellar motions. 

This objection to Doppler’s theory, as originally propo 
considered by me in an article on “Coloured Suns” i 
Magazine for January, 1868. His theory, indeed, was or 
promulgated not as affording a means of measuring stellar 
but as a way of accounting for the colours of double st 
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was thus presented by Professor Nichol, in a chapter of his 
« Architecture of the Heavens,” on this special subject :— 

“ The rapid motion of light reaches indeed one of those numbers which 
reason owns, while imagination ceases to comprehend them ; but it is also 
true that the swiftness with which certain individuals of the double stars 
sweep past their perihelias, or rather their periasters, is amazing; and in 
this matter of colours, it must be recollected that the question solely 
regards the difference between the velocities of the waves constituent of 
colours, at those different stellar positions. Still it is a bold—even ‘a 
magnificent idea; and if it can be reconciled with the permanent colours of 
the multitude of stars surrounding us—stars which too are moving in 
great orbits with immense velocities—it may be hailed almost as a positive 
discovery. It must obtain confirmation, or otherwise, so soon as we can 
compare with certainty the observed colorific changes of separate systems 
with the known fluctuations of their orbital motions.” 


That was written a quarter of a century ago, when spectroscopic 
analysis, as we now know it, had no existence. Accordingly, 
while the fatal objection to Doppler’s original theory is overlooked 
on the one hand, the means of applying the principle underlying 
the theory, in a much more exact manner than Doppler could 
have hoped for, is overlooked on the other. Both points are 
noted in the article above referred to, in’ the same paragraph. 
«We may dismiss,” I there stated, “the theory started some years 
ago by the French astronomer, M. Doppler.” But, I presently 
added, “It is quite clear that the effects of a motion rapid enough 
to produce such a change” (i.e. a change of tint in a pure colour) 
“would shift the position of the whole spectrum—and this change 
would be readily detected by a reference to the spectral lines.” 
This is true, even to the word “ readily.” Velocities which would 
produce an appreciable change of tint would produce “readily” 
etectible changes in the position of the spectral lines; the 
velocities actually existing among'the star-motions would produce 
anges in the position of these lines detectible only with extreme 
culty, or perhaps in the majority of instances not detectible at all. 
t has been in this way that the spectroscopic method has 
wally been applied. 

is easy to perceive the essential difference between this way 
lying the method and that depending on the attempted 
ition of changes of colour. A dark line in the spectrum 
in reality the place ofa missing tint. The tints next to it 
er side are present, but the tint between them is wanting. 
e changed in colour—very slightly, in fact quite inappre- 
by motion of recession or approach, or, in other words, 
shifted in position along the spectrum, towards the’ red’ 
For recession, towards the violet end for approach; and, of 
ə, the dark space between is shifted along with them. One 
hy that the missing tint is changed. For in reality that is 
ely what woul@ happen. If the light of a star at rest gave 
. XXX. R 
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every tint of the spectrum, for instance, except mid-green alone, 
and that star approached or receded so swiftly that its motion 
would change pure green light to pure yellow in one case, or pure 
blue in the other, then the effect on the spectrum of. such a star 
would be to throw the dark line from the middle of the green part 
of the spectrum to the middle of the yellow part in ‘one case, or to 
the middle of the blue part in the other.. The dark line would be 
quité notably shifted in either case. With the actual stellar motions, 
though all the lines are more or less shifted, the displacement is 
always exceedingly minute, and it becomes a task of extreme diffi- 
culty to. recognize, and still more to measure, such displacement. 
When I first indicated publicly (January, 1868) the way in which 
Doppler’ s principle could alone be applied, two physicists, Huggins 
in England and Secchi in dtaly, were actually endeavouring, with 
the excellent spectroscopēš™in their possession, to apply this 
method. In March, 1868, Secchi gave up the effort as useless, 
publicly announcing the plan-on which he had proceeded and his 
failure to obtain any results except negative ones. A month later 
Huggins also publicly announced the plan on which he had been 
working, but was also able to state that in one case, that of the 
bright star Sirius, he had succeeded in measuring a motion in 
the line of sight, having discovered that Sirius was receding from 
the earth at the rate of 41:4 miles per second. I say was receding, 
because a part of the recession at the time of observation was due 
to the, earth’s orbital motion around the sun. I had, at his request, 
supplied Huggins with the formula for calculating the correctio 
due to this cause, and, applying it, he found that Sirius is recedin 
from the sun at the rate of about 29} miles per soon, or som 
930 millions of miles per annum. 
I am not here specially concerned to consider the saul resul 
of the application of this method since`the time of Huggins’s fi 
success; but the.next chapter of the history of the method is. 
so interesting to myself personally that I feel tempted briefly, 
refer to details. So soon as I had heard of Huggins’s success 
Sirius, and that an instrument was being prepared for him w 
with he might hope to extend the method to other stars, I ve: 
to make a prediction as to the result which he would obtai 
soever he should apply it to five stars of the seven form] 
so-called Plough. I had found reason to-feel assured th 
five form asystem drifting all together amid stellar space. 
for my own part as to the validity of the evidence, I sub 
to Sir J. Herschel, who was struck by its force. The 
drift of those stars was, of course, a thwart drift; but if the 
were drifting in space, then their motions in the line of sigh, 
of necessity be alike. My prediction, then, was that whe 
Mr. Huggins ee to those stars the new method he wo 
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‘ them either all receding at the same rate, or all approaching at the 
same rate, or else that all alike failed to give any evidence at all 
either of recessign or approach. I had indicated the five in the 
first edition of my “Other Worlds”—to wit, the stars of the 
Plough, omitting the nearest “pointer” to the pole and the star 
marking the third horse (or the tip of. the Great Bear’s tail). So 
sooh?as Huggins’s new telescope and its spectrescopic adjuncts 

gwere in working order, he re-examined Sirius, determined the 

-motions of other stars, and, at last, on one suitable evening he 

tested the stars of the Plough. He began with the nearest pointer; 

and found that star swiftly approaching the earth. He turned to 
the other pointer, and found it rapidly receding from the earth. 

Being under the impression that my five included. both pointers, 

he concluded that my prediction had utterly failed, and so went 

on with his observations altogether unprejudiced in its favour, to 
say the least. Tho next star of the seven he found to be receding 
at the same rate as the second pointer; the next at the same rate, 
the next, and the next receding still at the same rate, and lastly 
the seventh receding at a different rate. Here, then, were five 
stars all receding at a common rate, and of the other two one 
receding at a different rate, the other swiftly approaching. Turning 
next to the work containing my prediction, Huggins found that 
the five stars thus receding at a common rate were the five whose 
community of motion I had indicated two years before. Thus 
the first prediction ever made respecting the motions of the so- 
called fixed stars was not wanting in success. : I would venture to 

dd that the theory of star-drift, on the strength of which the 

prediction was made, was effectively confirmed by the result. 

The next application of the new method was one of singular 

terest. .I believe it was Mr. Lockyer who first thought of 

lying the method to measure the rate of solar hurricanes as 

ll as the velocities of the uprush and downrush of vaporous 

ter in the atmosphere of the sun. Another spectroscopic 

hod had enabled astronomers to watch the rush of glowing 
pr from the edge of the sun, by observing the coloured flames 
eir motions; but by the new method it was possible -to 
ine whether ‘the flames at the edge were swept by solar 

s carrying them from or towards the eye of the terrestrial , 

, and also to determine whether glowing vapours over the 

f the visible disc were subject to motion of uprush, which 

would carry them towards the eye, or of downrush, which 

carry them from the eye. The result of observations directed 
end was to show that at least durmg the time when the sun is 
spotted, solar hurricanes of tremendous violence take place, 
the uprushing and downrushing' motions of solar matter some- 
attain a velocity of more than 100 miles per second. 
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. that le could not do so; and accordingly expressed his opinio 


` next mistakenly found, as he supposed, that they do di 
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It was this success on the part of an English spectroscopist 
which caused the attack on the new method against which it has. 
but recently been successfully defended, at least in the eyes of 
those who are satisfied only by experimental tests of the validity 
of aprocess. The Padre Secchi had failed, as we have seen, to 
recognize motions of recession and approach among the stars by 
the new method. But he had taken solar observation by spectro- 
scopic methods under his special charge, and therefore when the 
new results reached his ears he felt bound to confirm or invalidate 
them. He believed that the apparent displacement of dark lines 
in the solar spectrum might bé due to the heat of the sun caus- 
ing changes in the delicate adjustments of the instrument—a 
cause of error against which precautions are certainly very 
necessary. He satisfied himself that when sufficient precautions 
are taken no displacements take place such as Lockyer, Young, 
and others claimed to have seen. But he submitted the matter to 
a farther test. As the sun is spinning swiftly on his axis, his 
mighty equator, more- than two and a half millions of miles in 
girth, circling once round in about twenty-four days, itis clear that 
on one side the suri’s surface is swiftly moving towards, and on 
the other side ‘as swiftly moving from, the observer. By some 
amazing miscalculation Secchi made the rate of this motion 20 
miles per second, so that the sum of the two motions in oppo- - 
site directions would equal 40 miles per second. He considered 
that he ought to be able by the new method, if the new method is 
trustworthy at all, to recognize this'marked difference betwee 
the state of the sun’s eastern and western edges; found on tria 





















that the new method is not trustworthy, and that the argumen 
urged in its favour are invalid. 

The weak point in his reasoning resided in the circu 
stance that the solar equator is only moving at the rate of ab 
{2 miles per second, so that instead of a difference of 
miles per second between the two edges, which shoul 
appreciable, the actual difference (that is, the sum of the 
equal motions in opposite directions) amounts only to 23 
per second, which certainly Secchi could not hope to reg 
with the spectroscopic power at his disposal. Neverthele 
the error in his reasoning was pointed out, though he 
that error, he maintained the justice of his conclusion; 
Cassini, having mistakenly reasoned that the degrees of 
should diminish towards the pole instead of increasing, an 


acknowledged the error of his reasoning, but insisted on the v: 
of his observations; maintaining thenceforth, as all the 
knows, that the earth is extended instead of flattened at the 
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Huggins tried to recognize by the new method the effects of 
the sun’s rotation, using a much more powerful spectroscope than - 
Secchi had employed. The history of the particular spectroscope 
he employed is in one respect specially interesting to myself, as 
the extension of spectroscopic power was of my own devising 
before Ihad ever used or even seen a powerful spectroscope. 
The reader is aware that spectroscopes derive their light-sifting 
power from the prisms forming them. The number of prisms was 
gradually increased, from Newton’s single prism ‘to Fraunhofer’s 
pair, Kirchhoff’s battery of four, till six were used, which bent the 
light round as far as it would go. Then the idea occurred of 
carrying the light to a higher level (by reflections) and sending it 
back through the same battery of prisms, doubling the dispersion. 
Such a battery, if of six prisms, would spread the spectral colours 
twice as widely apart as six used in the ordinary way, and would 
thus have a dispersive power of twelve prisms. It occurred to me 
that after taking the rays through six prisms, arranged in a curve 
like the letter C, an intermediate four-cornered prism of a par- 

` ticular shape (which I determined) might be made to send the 
rays into another battery of six prisms, the entire set forming a 
double curve like the letter S, the rays being then carried to a 
higher level and back through the double battery. In this way a 
dispersive power of nineteen prisms could be secured. My -friend 
Mr. Browning, the eminent optician, made a double battery of 
this kind,* which was purchased by Mr. W. Spottiswoode, and by 
im lent to Mr. Huggins for the express purpose of dealing with 
he task Secchi had set spectroscopists. It did not, however, 
fford the required evidence. Huggins considered the displace- 
ent of dark lines due to the sun’s rotation to be recognizable, 
nt so barely that he could not speak confidently on the point. 
There for a while the matter rested. Vögel made observations 
rming Huggins’s results relative to stellar motions; but 
el’s instrumental means were not sufficiently powerful to 
er his results of much weight. ` 

t recently two well-directed attacks have been made upon 
roblem, one in England, the other in America, and in both 
ith success. Rather, perhaps, seeing that the method had, 
tacked and was supposed to require defence, we may say 
well-directed assaults have been made upon the attacking 
hich has beeri completely routed. 

gements were made not very long ago, by which the 























ve omitted all reference to details; but in reality the double battery was 
ic, the motion of the observing telescope, as different colours of the spectrum were 
; into view, setting all the prisms of the double battery into that precise position 
lauses them to show best each particular part of the spectrum thus brought into 
It is rather singular that the first view I ever had of the solar prominences, was 
(at Dr. Huggins’s obServatory) with this instrument of my own invention, which 
the first powerful spectroscope I had ever used or even seen. 
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astronomical work of Greenwich Observatory, for a long time . 
directed almost exclusively to time observations, should include 

the study of the sun, stars, planets, and so forth. Amongst other 
work which was considered suited to the national observatory 

was the application of spectroscopic analysis to determine motions 

of recession and approach among the celestial bodies. Some of 
these observations, by the way, were made, we are told, “to test 

the truth of Doppler’s principle,” though it seems difficult to 

suppose for an instant that mathematicians :so skilful as the chief 
of the Observatory and some of his assistants could entertain any 

doubt on that point. Probably it was intended by the words just 

quoted to imply simply that some of the observations were made 

for the purpose of illustrating the - principle of the method. We 

are not to suppose that on a point so simple the Greenwich 

observers have been in any sort of .doubt. ; 

At first their results were not very satisfactory. The-dificulties- 
which had for a long time foiled Huggins, and which Secchi 
has never been able to master, rendered the first Greenwich 
measures of stellar motions in the line of sight wildly inconsistent, ` 
not only with Huggins’s results, but with each other. Secchi was 
not slow to note this, and a short time ago he renewed his objec- 
tions to the new method of observation, pointing and illustrating 
his objections by referring to the discrepancies among the Green- 
wich results. But recently a fresh series of results has been 
published, showing that the observers at Greenwich have suc- 
ceeded in mastering some at least among the difficulties whic 
they had before experienced. The measurements of star-motion 
showed now a satisfactory agreement with Huggins’s results 
and.their range of divergence among themselves was greatl 
reduced. The chief interest of the new results, however, lay 
the observations made upon bodies known to be in motion in 
line of sight at rates already measured. These observati 
though not wanted as tests of the accuracy of the principle, 
very necessary as tests of the accuracy of the instruments 
in applying it. It is here and thus that Secchi’s objections 4 
required to be met, and here and thus they have been thoro 
disposed of. ‘Let us consider what means exist within th 
system for thus testing the new method. 

The earth: travels along in her orbit at the rate of ab 
miles in every second of time. Not to enter into niceties 
could only properly be dealt with mathematically, it may 
that with this full velocity she is at times approaching 
moter planets of the system, and at times receding from 
so that here at once isa range of difference amounting to 
37. miles per second, and fairly within the power of the 
method of observation. For it matters nothing, so far as tl 
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method is concerned, whether the earth is approaching another 
orb by her motion, or that orb approaching by its own motion. 
Again, the plant Venus travels at the rate of about 214 miles per 
second, but as the earth travels only 3 miles a second less swiftly, 
and the same way round, only 4 small portion of Venus’s motion 
ever appears as a motion of approach towards or recession from 
the earth. Still Venus is sometimes approaching and sometimes 
_ receding from the earth, at a rate of more than 8 miles per 
second. Her light is much brighter than that of Jupiter or 
Saturn, and accordingly this smaller rate of motion would be 
probably more’ easily recognized than the greater rate at which 
the giant planets are sometimes approaching and at other times 
receding from the earth. At least the Greenwich observers seem 
to have confined their attention to’ Venus, so far as motions of 
planets in the line of sight are concerned. The moon, as a body 
which keeps always at nearly the same distance from us, would of 
course be the last in the world to be selected to give positive 
evidence in favour of the new method; but she serves to afford 
a useful test of the accuracy of the instruments employed. If 
when these were applied to her they gave evidence of motions of 
recession or approach at the rate of several miles per second, 
when we know as a matter of fact that the moon’s distance never” 
varies by more than 30,000 miles during the lunar month, and her 
rate of approach or recession thus averaging about one-fiftieth part 
of a mile per second, discredit would be thrown on the new method 
—not, indeed, as regards its principle, which no competent 
reasoner can for a moment question, but as regards the possibility 
‘of practically applying it with our present instrumental means. 
Observations have been made at Greenwich, both on Venus 
nd on the moon, by the new method, with results entirely satis- 
actory. The method shows that Venus is receding when she is 
own to be receding, and that she is approaching when she is 
own to be approaching; and the method shows no signs of 
proach or recession in the moon’s case, and is thus in satisfactory 
cement with the known facts. Of course these results are open 
he objection that the observers have known beforehand what 
pect, and that expectation often deceives the mind, especially 
ses where the thing to be observed is not at all easy to recog. 
It will presently be seen that the new method has been 
satisfactorily tested, in this respect, in other ways. It may 
artly due to the effect- of expectation that in the case’ of 
us the motions of approach and recession, tested by the new 
thod, have always been somewhat too great. A part of the 
bess may be due to the use of the measure of the sun’s distance, 



























Tt varies more in some months than in others, as the moon’s orbit changes in shape 
pr the various preturbing influences to which she is subject. 
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and therefore the measures of the dimensions of the solar system, 
in vogue before the recent transit. These measures fall short to 
some degree of those which result from the observations made in 
December, 1874, on Venus in transit, the sun’s distance being esti- 
mated at about 91,400,000 miles instead of 92,000,000 miles, which 
would seem to be nearer the real distance. Of course all the 
motions within the solar system would be correspondingly under- 
estimated. On the other hand, the new, method would give all 
velocities -with absolute correctness if instrumental difficulties 
could be overcome. The difference between the real velocities of 
Venus approaching and receding, and those calculated according 
to the present inexact estimate of the sun’s distance, is however 
much less than the observed discrepancy, doubtless due to the 
difficulties involved in the application of this most difficult method. 
I note the point, chiefly for the sake of mentioning the circumstance 
that theoretically the method affords a new means of measuring 
the dimensions of the solar system. Whensoever the practical 
application of the method -has been so far improved that the rate 
of approach or recession of Venus, or Mercury, or Jupiter, or 
Saturn (any one of these planets) can be determined on any 
occasion, with great nicety, we can at once infer the sun’s distance 
with corresponding exactness. Considering thatthe method has 
not been invented ten years (setting aside Doppler’s first vague 
ideas respecting it), and that spectroscopic analysis as a method 
of exact observation is as yet little more than a quarter of- a 
century old, we may fairly hope that in the years to come the new 
method, already successfully applied to measure motions of reces- 
sion and approach at the rate of 20 or 30 miles per second, will’ 
be employed successfully in measuring much smaller velocities. 
Then will it give us a new method of measuring the great base 
line of astronomical surveying—the distance of our world from the 
centre of the solar system. 

That this will one day happen is rendered highly pr eens 
my opinion, by the successes next to be related. 

Besides the motions of the planets around the sun, ie: 
their motions of rotation, and the rotation of the sun hi 
upon his axis. Some among these turning motions are s 
ciently rapid to be dealt with by the new method. The 
rapid rotational motion with which we are acquainted from a 
observation is that of the planet Jupiter. The circuit o 
equator amounts to about 267,000 miles, and he turns ‘once o1 
. axis in a few minutes less than ten hours, so that his equa 
surface travels at the rate of about 26,700 miles an hour, 
nearly 74 miles per second. Thus between the advancing æ 
retreating sides of the equator there is a difference of mot 
in the line of sight amounting to nearly 15*miles. But thi 
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not all. Jupiter shines by reflecting sunlight. Now it is easily 
seen that where his turning equator meets the waves of light from 
the sun, these are shortened, in the same sense that waves are 
shortened for a swimmer travelling to meet them, while these 
waves, already shortened in this way, are further shortened when 
starting from the, same advancing surface of Jupiter, on their 
journey to us after reflection. In this way the shortening of the 
waves is doubled, at least when the earth is so placed that Jupiter 
lies in the same direction from us as from the sun, the very time, 
- in fact, when Jupiter is most favourably placed for ordinary obser- 
vation or at his highest due south, when the sun is at his lowest 
below the northern horizon—that is, at midnight. The lengthen- 
ing of the waves is similarly doubled at this most favourable time ` 
for observation; and the actual difference between the motion 
of the two sides of Jupiter’s equator being nearly 15 miles per 
second, the effect on the light-waves is equivalent to that due 
to a difference of nearly 30 miles per second. Thus the new 
method may fairly be expected to indicate Jupiter’s motion of 
rotation. The Greenwich observers have succeeded in applying 
it, though Jupiter has not been favourably situated for observation. 
Only on one océasion, says Sir G. Airy, was the spectrum of Jupiter 
“seen fairly well,” and on that occasion “measures were obtained 
which gave a result in remarkable agreement with the calculated 
value.” It may well be hoped that when in the course of a few 
ears Jupiter returns to that part of his course where he rises high 
pbove the horizon, shining more brightly and through a less per- 
rbed air, the new method will be still more successfully applied. 
e may even hope to see it extended to Saturn, not merely to con- 
rm the measures already made of Saturn’s rotation, but to resolve 
e doubts which exist as to the rotation of Saturn’s ring-system. 
Lastly, there remains the rotation ‘of the sun, a movement much 
re difficult to detect by the new method, because the actual 
of motion even at the sun’s equator amounts only to about 
ile per second. 
dealing with this very difficult task, the hardest which 
roscopists have yet attempted, the Greenwich observers have 
ed an undoubted success; but unfortunately for them, though 
tely for science, another observatory, far smaller and of much 
brity, has at the critical moment achieved success still more 
e. 
astronomers at our national observatory have been able 
cognize by the new method the turning motion of the sun - 
Pn his axis. And here we have not, as in the case of Venus, to 
ecord merely that the observers have seen what they expected to 
se because of the known motion of thesun. “Particular care was 
jaken,” says Airy, “to avoid any bias from previous knowledge of the 
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direction in which.a displacement” (of the spectral lines) “ was to ° 
be expected,” the side of the sun under observation not: being 
known by the observer until after the observation was completed. 
But Professor Young, at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., has 
done much more than merely obtain evidence by the new method 
that the sun is rotating as we already knew. He has succeeded 
so perfectly in mastering the instrumental: and observational 
difficulties, as absolutely to be able to rely on his measurement (as 
distinguished from the mere recognition) of the sun’s motion of 
` rotation. The manner in which he has extended the powers of 
ordinary spectroscopic analysis, cannot very readily be described 
in these pages, simply because the principles on which the exten- 
* sion depends require for their complete description a reference 
to mathematical considerations of some complexity. Let it be 
simply noted that what is called the diffractive spectrum, obtained 
by using a finely-lined plate, results from the dispersive action of 
such' a plate, or grating as it is technically called, and this dis- 
persive power.can be readily combined with that of a spectroscope 
of the ordinary kind. Now Dr. Rutherfurd of New York has 
succeeded in ruling so many thousand lines on glass within the 
breadth of a single inch as to produce a grating of high dispersive 
power. Availing himself of this beautiful extension of spectro- 
scopic powers, Professor Young has succeeded -in recognizing 
effects of much smaller motioris of recession and approach than 
had before been observable by the new method. He has thug 
_ been able to measure the rotation-rate of the sun’s equatoria 
regions. His result exceeds considerably that inferred from th 
telescopic observation of the solar spots. For whereas from th 
motion of the spots a rotation-rate of about 14 miles per secon, 
has been calculated for the sun’s equator, Professor Young obtai 
from his spectroscopic observations a rate of rather more than 
miles, or about 300 yards per second more than the telescopic r 
_ If Young had been measuring the motion of the same ma 
which is observed with the telescope, there could of course b 
doubt that the telescope was right and the spectroscope wy 
We might add a few yards per second for the probably gr 
distance of the sun resulting from recent transit observ 
For of course with an increase in our estimate of the su 
tance there comes an increase in our estimate of the sun’s 
sions, and of the velocity of the rotational motion of his. s 
but only about 12 yards per second could be allowed o 
-account, the rest would have to be regarded as an error due t 
difficulties involved in the spectroscopic method. But in rea 
the telescopist and the spectroscopist observe different things i 
determining by their respective methods the sun’s motion o 
rotation. The former observes the motion of the spots, belongin 
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to the sun’s visible surface; the latter observes the motion of the 
glowing vapours outside that surface, for it is from these vapours, 
not from the surface of the sun, thatthe dark lines of the spectrum 
proceed. Now so confident is Professor Young of the accuracy of 
his spectroscopic observations, that he is prepared to regard the 
seeming difference of velocity between the atmosphere and surface 
of the sun as real. He believes that “the solar atmosphere really 
sweeps forward over the underlying surface, in the same way that 
the equatorial regions outstrip the other parts of the sun’s surface.” 
This inference, important and interesting in itself, is far more 
important in what it involves. For if we can accept it, it follows 
that the spectroscopic method of measuring the velocity of motions 
in the line of sight is competent, under favourable conditions, to 
obtain results accurate within a few hundred yards per second, 
or 10 or 12 miles per minute. If this shall really prove to be 
true for the method now, less than nine years after it was first 
successfully applied, what may we not hope from the method in 
future years?’ Spectroscopic analysis itself is in its infancy, and this 
method is but a recent application of spectroscopy. A century or 
so hence astronomers will smile (though not disdainfully) at these 
feeble efforts, much as we smile now in contemplating the puny 
telescopes with which Galileo and his contemporaries studied the 
star-depths. And we may well believe that largely as the know- 
ledge gained by telescopists in our own time surpasses that which 
Galileo obtained, so will spectroscopists a few generations hence 
have gained a far wider and déeper insight-into the constitution and 
movements of the stellar universe than the spectroscopists of our 
wn day dare even hope to attain. I venture confidently to 
redict that, with that insight, astronomers will recognize in the 
iverse of stars a variety of structure, a complexity of arrangement, 
n abundance of every form of cosmical vitality, such as I have 
een led by other considerations to suggest, not the mere cloven 
ina of uniformly scattered stars more or less resembling our 
, and allin nearly the same stage of cosmical development, 
ich the books of astronomy not many years since agreed in 
ribing. The history of astronomical progress does not render 
obable that the reasoning already advanced, though in reality 
nstrative, will convince the generality of science-students 
irect and easily understood observations have shown the real 
& of the constitution of that part of the universe over which 
bnomical survey extends. But‘the evidence already obtained, 
Hugh its thorough analysis may be “caviare to the general,” 
piffices to show the real nature of the relations which one day 
will come within the direct scope of astronomical observation. 
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“THE RELIGIOUS- UPHEAVAL IN 
SCOTLAND.” 


T’ was generally predicted before the late meetings of the 

representative bodies of Scotch Presbyterianism that their 
- proceedings, would be of exceptional importance. One Church 
was to be called upon to define its attitude towards its own 
Confession of Faith; another was to be informally invited to 
declare what is involved in the doctrine ‘of Biblical inspiration ; 
a third, which had hitherto led the van of theological liberalism, 
was not likely, it was believed, to be content to lag behind, to 
“keep the ground” while the rival corps went through their 
evolutions. It was expected, in short, that some sort of answer 
would ‘be given to the question, Stands Scotland where it did in 
regard to that Theory of Duty and Destiny, popularly known as 
Calvinism, with which it has been for three centuries identified ? 
To a certain extent the prediction has been fulfilled, but yet I do 
not think that this question will first occur to the observer of th 
doings and sayings at the late meetings in Glasgow and Edi 
burgh. He will rather be inclined to attempt to answer t 
questions apparently of less interest, but which have a beari 
upon this other—Are the laity of Scotland more or less lib 
in their theology than the clergy? Are the circumstances 
Establishments more or less favourable to the developmen 
such liberalism than the circumstances of Dissenting Chur 
Hitherto these questions have been answered in favour of la 
and Establishments. It is commonly said that it is the preva 
of liberal sentiments among the laity that has emboldened, if 
compelled, the clergy to preach a more liberal theology tha 
formerly ; and it is undeniable that the most vigorous and aggres 
sive investigations into the traditional orthodoxy of the country 
have been made by laymen, by writers like Mr. Arnold, Mr. Greg, 
and the late Lord Amberley. It has long been a popular belief 
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that the Anglican and Scotch Establishments are the refuges of 
latitudinarians if not of heretics; and undoubtedly the fact that a 
Broad Church party has found not only a local habitation but a 
good name in both has been used as an argument for disestablish- 
nient by the clerical orators of Dissent. It is worth while to 
reconsider these questions in the light of the late meetings, the 
more especially as the answers to them will help to solve the more , 
interesting problem of Scotlanid’s relation to its creed. | 


I. 


A perusal of the proceedings of the Assemblies of the Esta- 
blislied and Free Churches in Edinburgh and of the United 
Presbyterian .Synod in Glasgow is certainly calculated to give a 
shock to the popular belief in the comparative liberalism of lay- 
men and of Establishments. The shock is felt especially when 
one reads the doings of the Assembly of the National Church. 
It was the most decidedly obscurantist Assembly of recent years, 
and it was presided over by a layman, who brought its proceedings 
to an appropriate close by a blast of hyper-orthodoxy, at once 

- triumphant and defiant. This gentleman, Dr. Phin by name, was 
once a clergyman, but resigned his charge to become a layman, 
and it was his energy in lay-work, as convener of the Home Mis- 
sion of his Church, or its deacon-general, that led to his elevation 
to the post of Moderator or Chairman of the Assembly. He has . 
never claimed for himself anything but the simplest of faiths, and 
showed his simplicity at all events in his closing address by 
describing his Church as “identical with the Church of England 
in doctrine.” He has been the indefatigable opponent of all his 
ontemporaries, from the days of the late Dr. Robert Lee to those 
f the living Mr. Knight, who have been suspected of doctrinal 
nsoundness. He has, at last, had his day, for in his address 
was able to say, “The unanimous and emphatic testimony 
this Assembly, in which speaker after speaker, without one 
sentient voice, disclaimed any inclination to identify himself 
h certain recent attacks on our admirable Confession, has 
rded the most gratifying evidence that the Church has no 
to abandon her present standards ;” while he bade con- 
iuous defiance to “far-advanced thinkers and very distin- 
ed advocates of modern culture whose creed is materialism 
theism.” The historical portion of this statement is per- 
y accurate; the only proposal in the Assembly making any 
vance in the direction of theological liberalism was one for 
Fibstituting, in’ the case of the lay officials known as elders, a 
simpler formula for subscription than the Confession of Faith, and 
it was rejected by a large majority. In the course of the debate 
which took place, no? a single speaker identified himself with the 
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movements in the Dissenting Churches for ‘the revision of the 
Westminster Confession and the reconsideration of the Presbyterian 
view of Biblical inspiration. On the contrary, Dr. Milligan of 
Aberdeen, hitherto considered a member of the Broad Church 
party in Scotland, and -who has already pronounced strongly in 
favour of creed-relaxation, expressed his deep. regret at both 
movements; and Dr. Charteris of Edinburgh, who has lately 
been very zealous in his efforts to bring Dissenters into the Church, 
abandoned for once his ordinary attitude of sensitive amiability, 
and rushed beyond the bounds of his Church, if not beyond the 
bounds of propriety, to assail one of the leaders of the anti-Con- 
fessional movement asa “United Presbyterian down the Clyde, 
rushing whooping across the stage with paint and feathers.” While, 
as if to: give completeness to the success of the reactionaries in 
the Church, two influential laymen, Lord Balfour of Burleigh and 
Lord Polwarth, declared against any relaxation of the formula for 
their order,—Lord Polwarth in particular testifying to the “ clear 
understanding of the Word of God and the Confession” which 
prevailed among the laity. Even in the United Presbyterian 
Synod and the Free Assembly, this same tendency towards re- 
action on the part of the laity made its appearance. Thus, while 
in the Synod of the United Presbyterians the little band of 
innovationists who seek the revision of the Confession of Faith on 
the ground of its not being believed either by themselves or by 
-the Church, received nothing worse than hard words at the hands 
of their less advanced brethren, a ‘positive movement in favour of 
trying them for -heresy was suggested by an*elder. And in th 
Free Assembly, Dr. Begg, who “smelt,” to use his own phrase 
that “higher criticism” which he considers the “lower scepti 
cism” in Professor Robertson Smith’s now celebrated articles o 
the authorship of the Pentateuch, the nature of angels, and +} 
character of the Song of Solomon, was surpassed in the eloquen 
of panic by a north-country elder. It would almost seem as if 
Scotland, as in Holland, the issue between theological prog 
‘and theological reaction, in the event of its being left to the la 
would be settled in favour of reaction. 

The seeming anomalies, however, of an illiberal laity a 
illiberal Establishment admit of explanation. In the first 
the Scotch laity must not be absolutely confounded with t 
men who speak and.vote in Scotch Church Courts. The 
essentially ecclesiastical functionaries. If they ‘do not bli 
obey the bidding of their clergymen, they echo their opinio 
and the tenacity with which they adhere to binding ecclesiasti 
symbols is, as a rule, in proportion to their ignorance of theologica 
science. A clergyman may have a congregation of agnostics of 
indifferentists, and yet be able to show to the ‘world a following 
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of sound Confessionalist elders. The laity, ordinarily so considered, 
meaus that large body of men and women still nominally within 
the pale of Presbyterianism, who never find their way into Church 
Courts; and it is not easy to collect their opinions, since they 
seldom give them public expression. The. theological, as distin- 
guished from the ecclesiastical, layman—the writer like Coleridge’ 
or Mr. Arnold or Mr. Hutton—who comes to the consideration of 
theological problems with a knowledge not so much of theology 
as of letters, and who has become such a power in England, 
holding to the authorized clergyman much the position of the 
Jewish prophet to the Jewish priest—denouncing superstition, 
idolatry, Aberglaube—is almost unknown in Scotland; and the 
success of the writings of the late Mr. Erskine is not such as to 
lead other laymen to follow his example. The influence of the 
Scotch laity is manifested, therefore, in the by-paths rather than 
in the highways of theology, in the temper rather than in the 
acts of Assemblies. And the laity, when thtir influence is looked 
for in these quarters, do not seem to be falling off in liberalism. 
The organ question used to be a “burning” one in the Church of 
Scotland; yet it was not once mentioned at this year’s meeting 
of the General Assembly, which means that the laymen who 
consider instrumental music a: desirable means of expressing 
devotion are too influential to be alienated; and, indeed, I find in . 
the Report of the Committee on Christian Life and Work, the 
chairman of which is Dr. Charteris, the advocate of the union of 
his Church with orthodox Dissenters, fifteen paid organists placed 
in juxtaposition to an army of Bible-women as promoting the 
nterests of Christianity. Even in the Free Church, the cause of 
esthetics in worship appears to be advancing; and that matter, 
eing in the hands of congregations, is in reality left to the laity. 
ts Assembly has agreed to tolerate standing at praise as being 
legal devotional attitude,—Principal Rainy, the leader of the 
jority, saying that it would be the “superstition of conser- 
{ism ” to object to it~—and has made another step towards 
ining a hymnology. Dr. Begg, indeed, the Abdiel of eccle- 
ical “use and wont,” continues to “testify” against “human 
s,” “hurdy-gurdies,” and a still greater mystery of iniquity 
à he styles “ hunkering” at prayer; but he invariably finds 
elf in a hopeless minority. The old Sabbath question is in 
ance, although occasionally one hears, in regard to work on 
first day of the week, some helpless wail to the effect that “the 
tere of the necessary seems to be enlarging.” As for the 
abbath-walking controversy, which cost Dr. Norman Macleod 
he friendship of the Evangelical party in the country, and nearly 
cost him his ecclesiastical position, it is dead beyond hope of 
resurrection, and simply because such walking, even if it is still 
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hetercdoxy to the clergy is orthopraxy to the laity. It is quite 
possible that a direct appeal to the Scotch laity on the theological 
questions of the day might end in the temporary triumph of 
reaction. Such an appeal in Holland, by vesting the power of 
choosing the members ofthe Presbyteries in the laity, resulted in 
the apparent triumph of Utrecht over Leyden, in the recovery of 
its ascendancy by orthodoxy—of a milder type, certainly, than- 
that of the Synod of Dort. ‘In the meantime, however, no evi- , 
dence can be adduced to show that the slow and almost silent 
progress of the laity in Scotland towards a more liberal stand- 
point in theology has been for a moment arrested. 
In all probability, too, it would be a mistake to infer from the 
vigorously reactionary speech of the Moderator of the General 
_Assembly of the Establishment, and from the action—and. still 
more the inaction—of its members that justified that speech, i 
that either clergy or laity have, in a body and in an hour of panic, 
left the path in which they have for several years been moving. 
There are many reasons why the Scotch Church should not plunge 
into any movement involving great doctrinal reform. For one 
thing, it isin the position of having had a full meal of ecclesiastical 
reform, and it may well think that a reasonable time should be. 
allowed for its digestion. It has yet to be seen how the Act 
abolishing patronage, or, to bemoreaccurate, transferring patronage 
from ordinary laymen to a spiritually qualified patronal body, wilt 
succeed; and a sufficient number of “ cases” have arisen under i 
to give rise to considerable anxiety in the minds of its origin 
promoters in the Church as to whether it will accomplish the tw 
objects they aimed at, the prevention of scandals and dissensio 
in congregations of the Church, and a reunion of the disunite 
sections of Scottish Presbyterianism. In the meantime, the Chur 
may think it unwise to complicate its ecclesiastical action a 
possibly i injure its prospects in the country by entering into a fr 
and more serious agitation. Moreover, what is popularly ‘kno 
as the Erastian constitution of the Church should not be left 
of consideration. Dr. Phin, in his closing address, said that, 
Church- would have to go to the State before it could aboli; 
Confession, and, in saying this, he repeated the argument 
by the conservatives of the Assembly against relaxing the fi 
of theological subscription for elders. Substantially, and, I 
in strict law, as made plain by the memorable decisions of 
Dr. Phin is right. And so those who hold that the Church, a 
a Presbyterian sect, but a National Church, should express 
national voice on the subject of theology, may think that it wo 
be more dignified to wait until that voice has expressed itse! 
nmninistakably before asking Poiiement to allow it to abolish o 
modify its Confession.. i 
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The Liberal party in the Church, too, has not identified itself 
with any destructive school of theological criticism, although it is 
quite conceivable that, if it were to become dominant, destructive 
criticism might become dominant also. It was freedom of worship 
that the late Dr. Lee and his friends, who introduced instrumental 
music into the worship of Presbyterianism, contended for a few years 
ago. It is substantially freedom of religious thought that Dr. 
Tulloch and his friends contend for now. They do not wish so 
much, as I gather from their utterances, that the Church should 
abolish its subordinate standards as that it should tolerate 
various modes of interpreting them, and various degrees of assent 
to them. They object equally to what one of the ablest of their 
number calls the “superficial and vulgar interpretation of the 
standards” by the extreme Evangelical school, and to such epithets 
as “gospel of damnation” and “a brimstone theology,” hurled at 
them almost daily by their new opponents in the Nonconformist 
Churches. Dr. Tulloch, the leading literary exponent of the views 
of this party, is emphatically a historical and comparative theo- 
logian, and no one knows better than he the danger of theo- 
logical reformers who have not the inestimable advantage of 
a great popular grievance to remove, or a great public scandal 
to expose, going too fast for the popular intelligence. No theo- 
logical movement of our time seemed more promising—none 
to minds like Mr. Froude’s evidently seems more promising 
till—than the Rationalistic movement in Germany; and yet is it 
ot likely that the result of it will be to cause the future battle of 
faith, perhaps even of freedom, on the Continent to be fought out 
etween the iron dogmatism of Strauss on the one hand, and the 
‘big battalions” of Ultramontanism on the other? There was: 
uch rejoicing among the friends of theological progress whem 
pe news first came of the shaking among the dry bones of Frenclr 
Ivinism, but it has ended in nothing more than the adoption 
the Liberals of the French Reformed Church of a sentimental 
jsm which is distasteful alike to the bourgeois descendants of” 
Huguenots and to the Gambettist opponents of clericalism, 
which seems certain to die of inanition, even if the Duc de- 
lie should not complete the work of his master, M. -Guizot, 
rush out by the heel of law ‘whatever vitality is left in it. 
hool of Biblical criticism is possessed by a fresher spirit than 
utch, but the audacious negativism of some of its later- 
flopments, leaving to such men as Dr. Pierson no more definite 
ef than an “everlasting perhaps,” and compelling them to 
ve the Church, may end in another Synod of Dort attempting 
b shackle the nineteenth century with the fetters of the sixteenth. 
l things considered, itis, perhaps, not to be wondered at that Dr. 
ulloch and his friends’should say, as they virtually do, “Revise the 
VOL. XXX. s` 
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standards by all means, but revise them cautiously and reverently ; 
and be sure you carry the intelligence of the people with you.” 

In attempting, therefore, to answer the question, Does Scotland 
stand where it did in regard to its Calvinism ?—of which I speak 
_ throughout in the loose and popular, but yet intelligible sense— 
I may safely take all denominations and both orders of Presbyterians 
together, so far as the written creed of Scotch Presbyterianism is 
concerned. Principal Tulloch, in the March number of this Rrview, 
stated very clearly the tendencies of the anti-Confessional move- 
ment in the United Presbyterian Church, and of the new school of 
Biblical exegesis in the Free Church, the head and front of whose 
offending is Professor Robertson Smith. Nor was the Principal far 
amiss in his predictions as to the manner in which these ten- 
dencies would be met. In the United Presbyterian Synod, the Rev. 
David. Macrae, of Gourock, repeated with, if possible, increased 
emphasis the denunciations of the Confession which Principal 
Tulloch alluded to, and yet the Synod did not order the Presbytery 
of which. Mr. Macrae is a member to proceed against him: for 
heresy. He and his brother-innovationists were, indeed, sharply 
rebuked for the language they used, and the Synod declared its 
“ steadfast adherence” to the Confession, more particularly to the ‘ 
“doctrines of grace.” At the same time, speaker after speaker 
maintained not only the right—which is indubitable—of the United 
Presbyterian Church to revise its Confession, but the advisability 
of revision in regard to certain points in it, such as the creation o 
the world in six days; and a committee was appointed to repor 
to next Synod on the subject of revision. This is obviously th 
beginning of the end. A committee on revision, composed of me 
each of whom admits revision to be in certain respects necessar 
cannot but report directly or indirectly in favour of revision. No 
is there any doubt as to the direction in which that revisio 
will tend. The Synod declared its adhesion to the Calvinis 
“doctrines of grace,’ which are ordinarily understood to 
election and reprobation, but not a single member venture 
express his individual belief in these: doctrines, although ma 
refused to identify the Confession with them. It may be t 
for granted, consequently, that the damnatory clauses of the 
fession will be, if not excised, softened or rationalized. To p 
matter roughly and definitely, hell, as a place of eternal tor 
in the ordinary materialistic sense, will find no place i 
Presbyterian orthodoxy of the future, any more than, as 
informed English observers of religious movements such as 
‘Hunt and Mr. Llewelyn Davies have pointed out, it holds in 
popular Scotch faith of the present. It is not too much to sa 
that the other Scotch Churches, if not taking the same forwar 
movement in regard to the Confession as the United Presbyteria. 
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Church, hold a similar attitude. In the Free Church, even Dr. 
Begg, although vigilantly, as of old, on the outlook for the thin 
ends of various pernicious wedges, from the “lower Scepticism ” to 
atheism, does not seem to teach the « damnation of non-elect 
infants” or the “non-salvability of the heathen” to the « plough- 
men and shepherds” whom he considers much better authorities 
in Biblical criticism than Ewald, Kuenen, or Professor Robertson: 
Smith; and recently, Dr. Rainy, the Principal of the chief theo- 
logical college in his Church, and on ordinary occasions the leader 
of the majority in its Assembly, in criticizing before his students 
some recent utterances of his old opponent Dean Stanley, 
claimed with considerable emphasis the right of his Church to 
revise its creed. Isolated clergymen of the Establishment, too, 
indicate with no uncertain voice that they are in favour of 
revision. As Principal Tulloch noticed in his March ‘paper, Dr. 
Cunningham of Crieff, one of the few contributors to the literature 
of Church history that Scotland has left to it, has preferred a more 
formal but not less formidable indictment against the Confession of 
Faith than Messrs. Ferguson, Macrae, Mill, and the other leaders 
of the extreme United Presbyterian Left. Principal Tulloch might 
himself be cited as an advocate of Confessional revision; and 
among the many whose names could be given as holding this view 
are Messrs, Watson and Robertson, influential clergymen in Paisley 
and Glasgow, the latter of whom has, according to a newspaper 
report, said that the Westminster divines, had they lived in the 
present day, would have been the first to declare for the revision 
f their own Confession. 

The decision in the Free. Assembly on the case of Professor 
obertson Smith, whose writings in the « Encyclopædia Britan- 
bea,” if not himself, were on trial, seems at first sight a retrograde 
p. He has been suspended from teaching in his Church’s college 
berdeen until it has been settled by the ordinary processes 
ecclesiastical law whether he is a heretic or not; although, 
ously enough, this does not prevent him from preaching: his 
s from Free Church pulpits, and even indoctrinating Dr. 
’s own unprotected “ploughmen and shepherds” with them. 
ubtedly Mr. Smith’s articles have caused a panic in the Free . 
h—a panic so great as to break up the party discipline 
has prevailed so long in it. At one time itseemed as if the 
Church Liberals—who are in favour of disestablishment and 



















yould prove themselves liberal in theology also, by throwing 
cir shields over Mr. Smith and his writings. But this was not 
be. The motion for suspending Mr. Smith was proposed by 
yr. Wilson of Dundee, a pronounced Unionist, and the successor of 
ne late Dr. Buchanan în the management of Free Church finance. . 
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It was supported by Sir Henry Moncreiff, the leader of the š 
Whig party in the Free Church, and even by Principal Rainy, ` 
although he had formerly distinctly declared that he saw in Mr. 
Smith’s writings no. ground for a heresy prosecution, and had ever 
advanced opinions regarding the authorship of the Pentateuch 
which staunch supporters of the traditional view of inspiration 
deplored as little better than those given to the world’ in the new 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” On the whole, how- 
ever, the wonder is not that the panic was so great as it was, 
but that it was not much greater, and did not end in the 
summary crushing of Professor Smith. That a majority in the 
Free Church—the inheritor of the traditions of that Evangelical 
patty in the Church of Scotland which triumphed over the 
Moderates, because the Moderates were supposed to be teaching” 
Socinianism—should have any patience at all with a Professor 
who, in black and white, declares that the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which professes to be written by Moses, was not written by him, 
and that the Song of Solomon is simply. the love-story of a 
Shulamite maiden, and who seems to have some doubts as to the 
personal existence of the Prince of Darkness, indicates to any one ` 
who remembers the inflexible dogmatism of Principal Cunning- 
ham, and the self-surrender of Chalmers himself to the strict theory 
of Bible inspiration, a great step in advance of its original pesition 
on the part of the Free Church. Moreover, it is obvious that in 
the Free Church there’is a considerable party, the members o 
which, if they do not positively hold Mr. Smith’s views, believ 
them quite compatible with the profession of ordinary Free Churcl 
. orthodoxy. As many as 113 members of the Assembly wer, 
averse to the temporary suspension. of Mr. Smith, and in favour o 
allowing his case to be dealt with in an ordinary way by t 
Presbytery of Aberdeen, to which he belongs. That Presbyte 
has already indicated, in a sufficiently significant manner, that 
does not consider Mr. Smith’s articles heretical; and had that b 
been allowed to take its course without receiving advice from 
higher court, there could not have been two opinions as to 
verdict it would have recorded. The character of this mi 
is even more remarkable than ‘its size. It embraced near] 
whole theological professoriate of the Free Church. It w 
by Professor Candlish, the son of the celebrated ecclesia 
statesman and theologian, whose name will be remember 
connection with his Church even longer than that of Chal 
himself; and amongst the speakers was Professor Bruce, who o 
a few years ago was a leader in that prosecution of Mr. (n 
Professor) Knight, which ultimately compelled him to join t 
Establishment, but who.now expressed himself in such a way th 
Dr. Begg evidently considered him as unsound on the authorship 
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the Prophecies of Isaiahas Mr. Smithis onthe authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. Some time before the meeting of the Assembly, a manifesto 
‘was issued by this body which indicates more clearly than anything 
said at that meeting what are their views. In it they say:— 


“Tn their judgment, the safe and truly conservative line of procedure is 
not to pronounce too confidently and hastily that such views [as those of 
Professor Smith] are false and dangerous, but to endeavour to show how 
the great doctrines concerning Holy Scripture, which the Church is con- 
cerned to defend, can be maintained independently, and meanwhile to 
suspend judgment on questions relating to the literary history of the Bible, 
and leave them to the ordinary course of discussion. They believe that 
suspense of judgment ‘would be more dignified than premature dogmatism, 
would not compromise the position of the Church as believing in a Divine 
Revelation and in the authority of Scripture, and would be more in accord- 
ance with ‘the actual state of information; and they feel what is most 
needed at present is, not judicial decisions, but further free discussion 
tending to bring out the doctrinal bearings of the enoni involved, and 
make them better understood than they are now.” 


The plain English of this utterance of the theological pro- 
gressists in the Free Church, is that itis advisable to place such 
masters as the authorship of the Book of Deuteronomy and ‘the 
meaning of Canticles in the category of open questions. It is in 
fact a plea for free Biblical criticism within the Free Church, and 
so it seems to have been understood by the Free Church students, 
who from their gallery applauded, at the recent Assembly, every 
speaker on the side of Professor Smith, and hissed every one of 
his opponents with an ominous earnestness. I remember to have 
been puzzled by a statement of Mr. Taylor Innes in this REVIEW 
some years ago, in which he claimed for.the Free Church that it 
had increased in liberality “without letting go the faith.” If the 
exegesis of Mr. Smith and his friends and disciples is tolerated in 
he Free Church, I shall be able to understand Mr. Innes. 

The most remarkable thing, however, in connection with the 
oung Free Church party, is that it has not originated in a theolo- 
‘ical revolt. There is no evidence that Mr. Smith, when he wrote 
š papers for the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” contemplated a 
ittering of the Church dovecots; on the contrary, it is pro- 
ble that he was much astonished when he awoke to find that he 
l made himself famous by being supposed to have done any- 
ho of the kind. In March, Principal Tulloch claimed him as a 
ological progressist; but so far from thanking the Principal, 
Smith denounced his critic’s theory of the Bible in a fashion 
rthy of Dr. Begg himself. In the late Assembly piety and 
tvangelicalism of opinion were both claimed for him; and it was 
brought to remembrance how he had only a short time ago come 
forward as the champion of orthodoxy in science and theology 
against Professor Tyndall. It seems, indeed, more than probable 
that Mr. Smith’s infellect is sasonuelly scientific, and that the 
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exactitude of his method has led to the results that have alarmed 7 
his Church. This fact increases rather than lessens the value of 
these results. The Free Church placed him, and the more notable 
of his sympathizers if not supporters, Professors Lindsay, Candlish, 
and Salmond, while yet young men, in professorial chairs, because 
‘of the exceptional brilliance of their college careers. These are 
the men, it was argued, to confound German Rationalism and 
Dutch Negativism with the Continental weapons of culture and 
erudition ; and the argument was a generous one. But although 
they have returned from their travels loyal in voice and in con- | 
science, there is a sad odour of Tiibingen and Leyden about 
their garments. Superficially there is little resemblance between 
the Smith episode in Free.Church history and the legend em- 
balmed in immortal music in Wagners Tannhäuser, yet one can 
hardly help thinking of this flower of Free Church scholarship. much 
as one thinks of the victor in the Tournament of Song, whom, 
seeking fresh fields for the exercise of his genius, fate dooms to be 
bound by the sensuous withes of the Renascence, to be lulled 
into an unholy slumber by the siren voices of the Venusberg. 
Dr. Begg plays with credit and with vigour the hearty if pitiless 
rőle of Rome; there is a generous emulation as to who shall play 
Wolfram to Mr. Smith’s Tannhäuser; but why does not Principal 
Rainy throw a little more heart into his rendering of Elizabeth ? 
But whatever may have been the intention of Mr. Smith in his 
papers in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and however they may 
‘ be construed, there can be no question as to their tendency being, 
as Principal Tulloch puts it, to make the Bible “a progressive 
literature, instead of a literal code or transcript of the Divin 
mind.” And it seéms certain, whatever may happen to Mr. Smit} 
in his official position, that such’a view is entertained by certai 
sections, or, at least certain members, of all the leading Scot 
Presbyterian bodies. A clergyman of the Free Church, Dr. Mare 
Dods, has, in a book which he has recently published on reas 
-and revelation, admitted the possibility of writers: of the sacr 
books having made incorrect statements. After this it -see 
difficult to maintain the theory that the Scriptures are inspire 
any other sense than other good books are inspired—alth 
they may possess such inspiration in a much greater de 
The United Presbyterian Church is too fully occupied at pr 
with the Confession of Faith to think much of this much 
serious theological difficulty, and the anti-Confessionalists stron 
urge the giving prominence to the Bible as the supreme standal 
of the Church. Yet Mr. Macrae has hinted that he does nota 
‘here to the strictest theory of verbal inspiration, and Mr. Georga 
. Gilfillan, an older assailant of the Confession than Mr. Macrae, ha 
: expressed his sympathy with the attitude of°Mr. Smith. So far as 
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the Liberal party in the Establishment is concerned, although it 
gives forth nothing in the shape of a collective manifesto on the 
subject, some inkling of its tendencies may be gathered from the 
utterances of individual members. Thus Dr. Story, the biographer 
of Carstares and of the late Dr. Robert Lee, who headed the 
movement in the late Assembly of his Church for the relaxation 
of creed subscription in the case of elders, is reported to have said 
of the Bible in an address to a Young Men’s Society for Religious 
Improvement— ‘ 

“Tf we find, even in the Bible, anything that confuses our sense of 
tight and wrong; that seems to us less exalted and pure than the 
character of God should be; if after the most patient thought and 
prayerful pondering it still maintains this aspect, then we are not to bow 
down to it as God’s revelation to us;” afd “it does not meet the needs of 
the earlier and more sacred revelation He has given us in our own spirit 
and conscience ‘ which testify of Him? ” 

It would be difficult to conceive a franker or more decided sur- 
render of Biblical infallibility than this. 


I. 


. 


The vigilant observer of the theological signs of the times, or 
the searcher for the theological tendencies of a country, will not 
confine himself to declarations in Church Courts, or from the chairs 
of Professors, or even in professed theological treatises. He will 
reason that popular theology may be gathered from popular sèr- 
mons, particularly in a sermon-loving and democratic country like’ 
Scotland. The reader of the sermons of Blair, Chalmers, Guthrie, 
and Macleod, could pretty safely say what kind of theology was 
n, vogue at the times when they were preached. Blair, not 
unlike his Dutch contemporary Van der Palm, taught a kind of 
entlemanly Christianity; and the charge was preferred against 
he one, as against the other, that he taught morality instead of 
exhibiting the Gospel;” but there can be no doubt that Blair in 
time had the public ear. Chalmers marks the reign of a robust 
vangelicalism, allied with social reform. From Chalmers to 
ithrie the transition is easy; Christianity becomes the en- 
siasm of philanthropy, God is the Eternal Pity. In Macleod, 
in, preaching becomes more theological, but the theology he 
aches has the aspect of a revolt against the extreme Calvinism 
his Church; the Groningen watchword, “God is love,” seems 
rpetually on his lips.* -One is entitled therefore to look for 



























* In this connection I think it is worth while to make two quotations from the later 
entries in Dr. Macleod’s journal. They may be of interest to those who wish to form an 
ostimate as to what would have been the attitude of the preacher whom Dean Stanley 
considered to “represent Scottish Protestantism more than any other single man,” in 
regard to the theology with a “blank device” which the Dean has recommended young 
Scotch preachers to preaches In 1870 (vol. ii. of his biography by Dr. Donald Macleod), 
he says: “Ihave been astounded by a most influential member of the Church saying to 
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certain theologicaltendencies of thetime in Scotland in two recently : 
published volumes of Scotch sermons,* which have been warmly 
praised on the English as well as the Scotch side of the Border; and 
even on the other side of the Atlantic. In more respects than one 
these volumes seem to me entitled to be considered representative. 
The conditions under which the sermons were preached would 
alone make them so. The majority of Principal Tulloch’s “Facts 
of Religion and Life” were placed, I presume, before the Queen 
and Royal Family, in the north-country church of Crathie,—that is 
to say, before the official head of British society, and. some of its 
humblest members,—and were considered by him suitable for all 
ranks in life. Mr. Service, again, is a parish minister in the south 
of Scotland, and, leaving gut of consideration the magazine 
articles which he has reproduced in this volume, his sermons, I 
may take it for granted, are such as he conceives are adapted to 
the intelligence, and fitted to supply the wants, of ordinary Scotch 
people. Their marked excellence too may, I hope, justify mae in 
considering them representative. The reading of no sermon in 
either of them, perhaps, has that effect of whirling the hearer aloft 
into a third heaven of rapture whith the listening to Dr. Caird, 
Principal of Glasgow University, in his younger days as a preacher, 
used to produce. Yet the sermons in both are—theology apart— 
the sort of preaching which fairly educated laymen, who are pre- 
veńted by the pressure of duty from devoting time to the scientific 
study of theology, would, if they could, listen to every Sunday. One 
feels the better for reading them, in the sense of being elevated into 
a higher atmosphére than that of ordinary work, or, to change the’ 
metaphor, of being strengthened for the practice of duty by a bath 
in its first principles. Listening to sermons of the lurid or hyper 
Calvinistic order has been styled religious dram-drinking. Th 
sermons of Dr. Tulloch and Mr. Service are not drams, they ar 
rather tonics. They are suggestive and strengthening, an 
stimulate only as all good tonics do. In style they are decidedl 
almost severely simple. They are free from intolerance, cleri 
pretentiousness, of everything that savours of sacerdotal exclusiv 
ness. They seem to be the productions of thoughtful and schola 























me, ‘What is it to me whether Christ worked: miracles, or rose from the dead ? 
have the right idea of God through Him. It is onough; that can never perish.’ 
this truth is like a flower which has grown from a dunghill of lies and myths! 
Lord, deliver me from such conclusions! If the battle has come, let it; but before 
I will fight with those only, be they few or many, who believe in a risen living Savi 
Again, shortly before his death, and in the last entry, he says: “If by this term [latit 
narian], is meant any want of faith in the teaching of Christ and His apostles, any want 
faith in the Bible or in the supernatural, or in Christ's person or atonement [though ni 
the Church theory], or in all the essentials of the faith common to the Church Catholic J 
then I am no latitudinarian.”. It seoms to me that whatever may have been the cha- 
racter of Macleod’s Broad Churchism, the theology he adhered to wasno mere Christism ; 
he did not simply believe Christ, he believed on Christ. . 

* Some Facts of Religion and of Life. By Principal Ty}loch.—Salvation Here and 
Hereafter. By the Rey. John Service. 
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men, who, having received a special training to enable them to 

speak of Duty and Destiny, say what they feel, know, and think, 

with no assumption of authority. Of course there are differences 
between the preachers in fhe matter of method if not.of opinion. 

There is a little of the ex cathedré air in the manner in which 

Dr. Tulloch separates the domain of religion from that of theology, 

and makes theology as it were a preserve for scientific experts, 

into which it seems altogether useless for ordinary laymen to seek 

to pry—an inclination which Mr. Service does not show, perhaps 
‘ because he has no particular delight for dogmatic theology, even 
in the Protestant sense. Then again, while Dr. Tulloch commits 
himself to no expression of opinion against any party in any 
Church ; while he sees good in Ritualism and Revivalism, Presby- 
terianism and Episcopacy, and only evil in each placing too great 
stress upon its peculiarities; while he maintains that youth and not 
age is the season of dogma, and that true spiritual growth is 
“ notin sharpness of opinion but in earnestness of trust;” there is a 
little of the “natural man” in the evident gusto with which Mr. 
Service speaks of the manner in which Jesus “ gibbeted” the 
Scribes, and perhaps also a little of the pronounced Broad Church- 
man in his frequent flings at “leaders,” with their “ dropsical 
assumptions,” and’ at divines who “ piece tagether obsolete 
doctrines” or “ philosophize once a week on the soul.” 

But in all important respects these two volumes are alike in 
spirit, and it may be said in matter also ; their authors look at the 
world and their profession from the same standpoint. Certainly 
they treat of the most solemn subjects. Mr. Service’s volume, 
“Salvation Here and Hereafter,” necessarily covers the whole field 
f religious action and hope; and “The Facts of Religion and 
iife,” which Dr. Tulloch presents to the public, embraces “Law and 
ife,” “ The Natural and the Spiritual Life,” “ Death,” and “ Grace 
d Freedom in Christ.” Neither preacher, therefore, can be sup- 
sed to have omitted placing before his hearers the essentials of 
faith in which he should wish them to guide their lives. And 
name of “essentials” brings one back to the old “ essentials ” 
ch were expected to be-mentioned in every sermon within 
emory of Scotchmen of middle age. 
nese were, in the words of Dean Ramsay, “the fall of 
in Adam, his restoration in Christ, justification by faith, 
P” the terms of the covenant,” without which, the Dean truly 
S, no Sermon was reckoned complete “as an orthodox exposi- 
n of Christian doctrine.” The change that has come over the 
haracter of Scotch preaching will be obvious to the English 
reader, when I say that these doctrines, as ordinarily conceived, 
are not only not mentioned collectively in every sermon, but are 
not mentioned singly În any sermon, in either of these two volumes. 
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Certainly there is no denying of them; they are simply and quietly ; 
ignor ed. The utmost that we find about ie essentials” of any kind 
is contained in-such sentences as these :— 


“Jf” (I quote from Principal Tulloch) ‘I a myself as a sinner and 
in darkness, and Christ as my Saviour and the light of my life, I have 
within me all the genuine forces of religious strength and peace. I may 
not have all the faith of the Church. I may have many doubts, and may 
come far short of the Catholic dogma. But faith is a progressive insight, 
and dogma is a variable factor.” 


It is unnecessary to say that not many years ago the person ' 
who described himself as being in the condition described by 
Principal Tulloch as doubtful regarding some points of the 
Church’s creed, and disbelieving in regard to others, would not 
have been considered to possess the forces of religious strength, 
and certainly would not have been considered to be or to deserve to 
bein peace. Then, again, no doctrine has been so much associated 
with Scotch Presbyterian theology as eternal aire 
fear of hell as “a hangman’s whip, to keep the wretch in order,” 
it is put by Burns, who was the poet of latitudinarianism as ball 
as of democr acy, and to whom both the Evangelicals of the last and 
the theological Liberals of the present generation in Scotland owe 
more than they know or, at least, have given him credit for. Yet, 
in Dr. Tulloch’s: sermons, although we read much of eternal hope 
and pity, we read nothing of eternal punishments, either as a cer- 
tainty in dogma, or the measure to be meted out to the wicked or 
the unbelieving; the.fear of hell he makes use of for no purpose, 
moral or religious, and, indeed, as men ripen in experience, h 
says “they leave the issues of the future to God, and the fear o 
hell may hardly mingle with their thoughts.” Mr. Service, in hi 
first sermon, on the parable of the rich man and Lazarus,—t. 
meaning of which he declares, “Let the poo take comfort, 
the rich take -heed,”—-says: 

“Tf I were going to argue anything upon this ground [the rich m 
earnestness with Abraham about his five brethren], I should not argue 
sinners in the next world are past all hope and all‘feeling of what is 
but rather that even the prayer of a lost soul must find some response 
God. Will any one tell me that a man can be represented as prayi 
the place of torment that his brethren may not be allowed to com 

-it, and that God, who is the Father of all men, can be supposed t 
so much less humanity than a man as not to heed whether the sup 


- himself is to remain for ever in that place? Will you.make men ou 
humane than God?” ; 
























Then again: 


“There is a real heaven and a most real hell, which all figures of spee! 
only feebly serve to describe: it is the heaven of doing God’s will as 
-was done by Christ; it is the hell of loving anything more than we lo 
goodness and God who is good. Because the lake of fire and brimstone i 
a figure of speech, do not suppose there is no hell; that because no such lak 
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exists, all the torment which has been imagined as belonging to that Jake 
may not be got out of evil.” 


Is it necessary to ask if it was a subjective hell that used to be, per- 
haps still is, in the mouths or the minds of the majority of Scotch 
preachers ? 

But to leave the negative and come to the positive side of Scotch 
preaching, in its latest development or appearance. What is the 
Christianity which Dr. Tulloch and Mr. Service preach? The titles 
of some of the sermons are themselves almost sufficient to inform 
us:—“ The Divine Fatherhood,” “The Peace of Christ,” “The 
Authority of Truth and Authority of the Scribes,” “The Church 
Beneficent.” Christianity is “ eternal truth and eternal life,” it is 
“self-sacrifice, purity, and truth;” Christian life consists of being 
good and doing good; it isnot creed but character that indicates 
the acceptance of the “plan of salvation.” Here, as throughout, 
Dr. Tulloch’s method is the more positive, Mr. Service’s the more 
critical. With Dr. Tulloch the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood, 
as with Dr. Norman Macleod, holds the most tpr ominent place. Take 
these sentences on “Christian Servility : ” 

























“The equal community of all in the -Divine is a truth which few 
Christian communities hold with consistency, or carry out to its clear con- 
sequences. . . . The cause of this misapprehension is not merely the 
pride of some—that love of exclusiveness so natural to the human heart, or 
desire of power so dear to it, which all organizations, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil, naturally breed ; but it is also the servility of others. It is not only 
the Pharisee thinking himself nearer to God, and giving thanks that he is 
not as other men; but it is the Publican overdoin g himself, and not so much 
as lifting his eyes to heaven, save through some one standing between 
him and heaven. . . . Men have difficulty in recognizing that they are 
s near to God, and as dear to God, as any priest is or can be; that they 
re as close to Divine blessing, and have an equal share in it with any 
inister. They shrink from the fulness of Divine privilege which they 
ave in Christ. They are content to stand afar off, if only some trans- 
itted ray of the heavenly favour may reach them—some broken shower 
the Divine blessing may fall on them.” 


Ir. Service is impatient with formal theology, which he 
cribes as “fashionable science,” and as usurping the place of 
ion. 


way,” he says, “with attempts to serve God by long prayers, or 
Fy prayers, by fasts and penances, by sacrifices, by orthodox belief, by 
ks of the law which have no root in the ‘soil of.trath and goodness. 
Be like God the Father in His fatherly love—be pure, be true, be 
, be generous, be magnanimous, be unselfish and unworldly. This is 
sum and substance of what Christ says. In a word it is morality: of 
urse the highest and purest, and connected with faith in God as the 
Father and Saviour of all;. but still it is morality. . . . Not a word 
bout justification by faith, or the doctrine of the atonement, or church- 
membership, or conversion in a moment, or a death-bed repentance, or 
any E of all those things of which, as concerning salvation, we hear so 
much.” 
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What, then, is the sum and substance of the preaching con- œ 
tained in these two representative volumes of sermons, but that 
man will be “saved” here and hereafter,—no matter what saving 
may mean,—not by his adhesion to a particular creed, but by 
persistent struggling after righteousness, which in action is that 
conduct which is “three-fourths of life;” that Christian morality 
differs from other morality in being suffused by emotion, which finds 
its outlet not in self-culture, the perfection of the individual, but in 
self-sacrifice, the devotion of what might have been given to culture 
‘to the advancement of therace? An eminent English layman, who 
is never so eloquent as when he lightens up the dark places of 
his own melancholy predictions with hope, has said :*— 


« A course of authoritative preaching from ten thousand pulpits, persistent 
for an entire generation, which, without controversy or ostentatious neglect, 
should allow original sin and imputed righteousness, the legend of the Fall 
and the story of the Incarnation, baptismal regeneration, eternal punish- 
ments, the Trinity, and the atonement, gently to fall into the shade as 
mysteries which it is vain to seek to penetrate, and regarding which 
silence is our least injurious and most respectful course; while the same 
preaching should bring out into prominence and light the doctrines on 
which Christ most loved to dwell—the Fatherhood of God, His omni- 
presence and His love, the conviction that His eye is ever on us, and His 
ear ever open to our pleading, the need of purity and truth in our own 
nature, and of boundless: sympathy and love to our fellow-men, Jesus as 
our pattern and our guide, and the Creator and Guardian of all as so just, 
so loving, and so wise that, doing His will, we may leave our future in His 
hands with absolute trust, insisting on no pledge, prying into no details, 
asking for no chart or picture of the vague unknown,—a course of 
preaching such as this (is it quite in vain to dream?) might leave our 
grandchildren in possession of a creed wherein everything that to us is 
hard, questionable, and repellent, shall have become simply obsolete— 
faith which piety and science might combine to uphold—a national alta 
before which the highest intelligence and the most fervent devotion migh 
in transparent sincerity kneel side by side—a religion in which should lur: 
no seed for wars, no standing ground for the sacerdotal element, no fai 
pretexts or gorgeous disguises -for the low, bad passions of humanity.” 






























It would almost seem’as if what Mr. Greg hopes may yet 
done generally, is already being done by the Scotch preacl. 
whom Dr. Tulloch and Mr. Service represent, and the doctrine 
the Fall, the Atonement, and a future state of rewards and puy 
ments, from being vital religious facts, are being treated as 
logical mysteries. And certainly if Scotch preachers req 
any kind of encouragement to continue in this path, they rece 
it recently from the Dean of Westminster, when, in his chara 
of Lord Rector, he visited St. Andrew’s University, and delive 
addresses to- the students who had chosen him. In these 
advised prospective Scotch preachers to inculcate certain “high 
graces which shone with transcendent glory in the face of Chris 


e 
* W: R. Greg: Rocks Ahead, 
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and in the precepts of the apostles,” such as universal kindness,— 
otherwise grace,—love, charity, purity in word and deed, truthful- 
ness or absolute sincerity, humility or lowliness. He further 
most distinctly declined to consider the miraculous, in the ordi- 
nary sense, as essential to religion, but said that ‘the “ essential, 
the supernatural elements of religion, are recognized to be those 
which are moral and spiritual.” Whether this be correct or not, 
one has only to glance at the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
- which Dean Stanley’s hearers will—failing a change little short of 

a revolution—be asked to sign asthe confession of their own faith, 

to see that it is pervaded by the miraculous, and that the miracu- 

lous is looked upon as the supernatural, the essential element of 
religion. 

I have now traversed the field of theological tendencies in 
Scotland as they manifest themselves in public. It is easy to 
indicate their general character. In Scotland, as in Germany, in 
the Netherlands, and throughout Protestantism generally, the 
emphatically Protestant doctrine of subjectivity is being pushed 
to an extreme. God’s revelation in conscience is a more important 
revelation than the revelation in the Bible and the Confession. 
The Confession is rationalized, and the doctrines of reprobation 
and election are absolutely removed from it. The Bible becomes 
the text-book of religion, but whatever in it is repulsive to the 
conscience or reason (in Coleridge’s sense) is not to be believed. 
The miraculous ceases to be considered the essential, or even 
the supernatural element of religion. The Fall, the Trinity, the 
Atonement, the character and attributes of God, remain as 
mysteries to occupy the brains of free scientific students of theo- 
logy; but they do not belong to the “saving” department of 
ersonal religion. I do not say that all these views are publicly 
vowed or even consciously held by any body of theological 
novationists, or perhaps even by one of them. The United 
resbyterian anti-Confessionalists would probably reject, in their 
esent frame of mind, the idea of the Bible as not essentially 
fallible. The younger Free Church ctitics of Biblical literature 
probably not yet prepared to consider the miraculous as other 
nan essential element in Christianity. Principal Tulloch, who 
ces the theological sphere quite apart from the religious sphere, 
who holds* that “divine verities [such as the Godhead], just 
ause they are divine verities, cannot be clearly seen and under- 
fod,” still gives something or other the name of Unbelief. But 
| words are to be allowed their ordinary significance, the general 
tendencies of Scotch neologists can hardly be descubed. other- 
wise than as I have done. 
























* Dogmatic Extremes: CONTEMPORARY Review, January, 1874. 
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Til. 


What will be the final upshot of the movements the character- 
istics of which I have endeavoured to summarize, it would be 
` premature to attempt to predict. That they will end sooner or 
later in a kind of theological chaos, ‘such as, to continue the com- 
parison with Holland, prevailed or prevails there, seems certain ; 
but what shape the order that will come out of that chaos will 
take, whether the shape of Reaction or the shape of Rationalism, 
must rest, even more than in any country on the Continent, upon 
the temper of the laity. No doubt, in Scotland as everywhere 
else, the doctrines of ordinary orthodoxy are encountered at the 
present time by what Dean Stanley styles “ the ever-growing 
incredulity of the educated section of mankind, and the ever- 
growing unbelief of the half-educated,” but as yet it may be 
taken as a matter of fact, that a very large majority of the ordinary 
Scotch laity are, nominally at least, on the side of the Presbyterian 
Churches. Their conduct, moreover, will depend very much upon 
- the attitude taken up by the clerical leaders of reform. Leaving 
the morality of a negative teaching on the part of the teachers 
out of consideration altogether, the question remains, Will the 
paramount interests of truth be served by the perpetual bearing 
aloft of a banner with a “blank device”? Principal Tulloch 
becomes almost intolerant when he comes across laymen who ask 
for a little information on the subject of theological dogma. 























“ All this craving for definite knowledge in the sphere ‘of the spiritual,” 
he says,* “is not healthy, but morbid—not rational, but irrational. .The 
religious thinker must walk by faith and not. 'by sight. What he cannot 
see clearly in his own highest visions of the Divine, he cannot make clear 
or definite to others ; and to callin (with our scientific dogmatists) the 
coarser ‘conceptions of popular religion, those forms of thought as to 
heaven or hell, or any other aspect of the spiritual world, to which th 
religious mind naturally falls from sheer inability in most cases to preserv 
any ideal of thought—to call in such coarser types of the religio 
imagination as the normal dogmas of Christianity, entering into its ve 
life and substance, is as poor and unworthy a device of controversy 
wasever attempted. Popular Christianity is no product of religious thoug 
Tt is a mere accretion of religious tradition. And the whole function 
thought is to purify and idealize inherited traditions here as in every o 
region of knowledge.” 


Nine-tenths of this, especially what issaid of “the coarser ty 
of the religious imagination,” I confess I do not understand; bu 
do understand what is meant by saying that “ popular Christiani 
is no product of religious thought,” and I ask what is religiou 
` thought good for unless it comes forward and seeks to place 
popular Christianity in accord with it? Would the world be any 


* Dogmatic Extremes: CONTEMPORARY Review,%J: anuary, 1874. 
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the worse of having its “coarse” conceptions of heaven and hell 
refined? I, for one, believe morality would be face to face with 
a very serious problem, if the existing sanctions of a state of 
rewards and punishments were removed from religion; but surely 
neither morality nor truth would suffer by the results of religious 
thought on this question being frankly stated. Dr. Tulloch, 
whenever he has a chance, draws a shafp distinction between 
religion and theology. He virtually says to the non-theologian, 
Don’t trouble yourself with theology ; leave that to the experts; 
let it be your business to “ do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with God.” I fear Dr. Tulloch would think it “not healthy, but 
morbid—not rational, but irrational,” to ask him what is meant 
definitely or even approximately by the God with whom it is my 
duty to walk humbly; but surely my relations to the Here 
would be very considerably modified by a change in my view of 
the Hereafter—to take an extreme case, by my coming to the 
conclusion that there is no Hereafter at all.’ Asa rule, a layman, 
having found a physician to his mind, entrusts him with the 
management of his liver or his stomach; but would he think all 
the more of his attendant if he told him not to take an ordinarily 
intelligent interest in the investigations going on regarding the 
functions of brain, but to leave all such matters to men of science? 
Not to face, and fo face at once, in some way or another, the 
question ‘which is before Presbyterian Churches, as it is before 
all others known, as Christian, Can the morality identified 
with Christianity survive without the theology also identified 
with it? is, it seems to me, a dubious and, it may be, a disastrous 
course. i l 

Another question arises, How will Scotch Calvinism fare in the 
rophesied general wreck of Churches and theologies? That 
epends very much on what is understood by Calvinism. Writers 
e Mr. Voysey appear to be of opinion that the Scotch people, the 
ost intensely religious people in the world, it would seem, next to 
Jews, are about to burst the fetters of their creed, and en masse 
race Theism. Anyone who knows Scotch people and Scotch 
ory will be very doubtful about this. Although, as even Mr. 
ld admits, the Scotch are a religious people in so far as religion 
hs inwardness or sincerity, they are not an intensely theological 
le. They have shown themselves fond of metaphysical dis- 
tion, of ecclesiastical controversy, and, within the limits of 
hodoxy, of theological combats of the gladiatorial sort. But 
y have never as a nation fought for dogma as ordinarily so 
onsidered. On Mr. Maurice’s principle that whatever a man is 
ready to die for comes from heaven, the Scotch must have 
ad their fair share of heavenly truth. But in the two great 
struggles identified with their ecclesiastical history, the theological 
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element, as now so considered, finds no place. The struggle at 
the era of the Reformation was of a very mixed character, but 
it certainly was not a struggle for the Trinity, the Atonement, or 
a future state of rewards and punishments. In the reigns of the 
second Charles and the second James, the Covenanters fought 
and bled for religious liberty, for the right to worship God in their 
own way. And unless Scotch people of the present day are very 
different from their ancestors, they have no love for a sentimental 
revolt against a creed which has not attached to it any civil or 
social disability. Heretics, or clergymen who, having found out 
that they have made a blunder in joining a particular Church, 
leave it for conscience’ sake, they have never shown any affection 
for, thinking that men who blunder should bear the brunt of - 
their blundering. In like manner Unitarianism has not flourished 
in Scotland, and has not obtained so much sympathy as that 
allowed to the tolerant scepticism of Hume. Even Methodism, 
which has spread with such amazing rapidity in America, finds 
but few devotees in Scotland. It seems too fussy for the ordinary 
Scotchman. To the Methodist “perpetually asking himself the 
questions ‘Am I right, am I wrong? Shall I be saved, shall I be 
damned ?’” he is apt to give the Carlylian advice, “If thou be a 
man, reconcile thyself” to the fact that “thou art wrong, thou 
art like to be damned.” It is quite possible, and indeed probable, 
that whatever change may take place in the attitude of the Scotch 
people towards theological questions will be accepted by the 
people generally, provided, that is to say, the leaders of the reform 
movement go the right way about it ;—provided, on the one hand, 
they do not point to the repellent doctrines in the creed, as if they 
constituted the whole of it, and picture their ancestors as a set of. 
shivering fanatics, and on the other that they take ‘the peopl 
into their counsels, treat them as intelligent beings, do not fenc 
off theology from religion, and wave a banner with a blank devic 
before them. The Scotch people, as a people, managed to sha 
themselves free of a few theological superstitions at the Ref 
mation, and that was simply because the Reformers appealed 
them in the right way. Mr. Arnold thinks there is more Christia 
in the little finger of St. Theresa than in John Knox’s whole b 
But whoever is to guide the reform plough of the future, 
which he seems to have turned back, whoever is to perform 
. desiderated work of persuading an all-powerful democracy 
accept a reasonable Christianity, instead of fraternizing with N 
Bradlaugh and sheer theological negation, will have more 
Knox than of St. Theresa, or even of Bishop Wilson, in him. 
But the prophesied change will, if I am not mistaken, be in a, 
very different direction from Unitarianism, or any other form o 
Theism. To my thinking, the transition from Calvinism to the 
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+ popular agnosticism of the present day would not be particularly 
violent. The Doctrine of Election, which causes so many critics 
of the Confession of Faith to shudder, might, without much diffi- 
culty, be shaded off into the Law of the Survival of the Fittest. 
Then again, it is quite conceivable that a Calvinist might be 
educated into accepting the doctrine of the Persistence of Force, 
as explained, for example, by Mr. Spencer :— 

“ By the persistence of force we really mean the persistence of some 
power which transcends our knowledge and conception. The manifesta- 


tions, as occurring either in ourselves or outside of us, do not persist ; but 
‘that which persists is the unknown cause of these manifestations.” 


Certainly no orthodox Calvinist could express himself in more 
Calvinistic language regarding the duty of the man who has 
attained to the knowledge of some new and unpopular force, than 
does Mr. Spencer :— 


“ He, like every other‘man, may properly consider himself as one of the 
myriad agencies through whom works the unknown cause; and when 
the unknown cause produces in him a certain belief, he is thereby 
authorized to profess and act out that belief.” 

























It is with the question of the permanence of Calvinism, as a 
system of morality, bearing fruit in the conduct of individual 
and national life, that a layman is, perhaps, chiefly concerned. 
Most Scotchmen are familiar with the ridicule and indignation 
which are poured forth upon Calvinism. We are told that it is a 
revived Judaism; that it is based upon the Old Testament, to 
the exclusion of the New; that its ideal of God is that of an 
“almighty cat;”* that it represents religion as a “more cunning 
ort of police—an auxiliary to the thief-catcher and the hang- 
an.”’t These charges have about the same value as that given 
general assertions made against Scotchmen, such as that they 
ve no sense of the humorous, that they are very dirty and very 
unken, and that in England, as Junius puts it, “ they cordially 
e themselves and as cordially hate their neighbours.” Yet I 
fess to have read with surprise the following passage in 
Littledale’s paper in the June number of this Review, on 
ristianity and Patriotism.” Speaking of the Calvinistic con- 
ion of Christianity, he describes it as 


pontrivance for rescuing an infinitesimal minority of human beings 
endless torture, and for lodging them in abodes of unending bliss, 
fe apart from moral considerations, balloting them, so to speak, into a 
st exclusive club, and blackballing the whole remainder of mankind. 
ms kind of opinion has not frequently, on the whole, led to its logical 
melusion of Antinomian licence, but it has always limited the area of real 
pathy to the hypothetical elect, and very usually tended to the depre- 
ation of such kinds of effort as imply an educational character in the- 
present life. For example, though many very eminent scholars and 


* Theodore Parker. t John Stuart Mill. 
VOL. XXX, T * 
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theologians have been found in-the ranks of its adherents, its current ‘view e 
has been that earthly learning is altogether superfluous for those who are 
destined to heavenly bliss in a life entirely disconnected from the present 

one, and having no relation of continuity with it whatever.” 


Dr. Littledale is perfectly welcome to his definition of the Calvin- 
istic conception `of Christianity, although, perhaps, he would do 
well to remember that after all the salt. of this earth, even if not 
formally balloted for into an exclusive club, are “an infinitesimal 
minority of human beings;” that Nature, in fact, does for this earth 
much as Calvinism says will be done for the next—its kingdom is 
taken by violence, and by the few. What surprises me is the 
assertion in the last sentence that under a Calvinistic régime earthly 
learning is considered “altogether superfluous.” I suppose I may 
safely maintain that creeds are known by their fruits in life, and 
that nowhere has Calvinism taken so firm a root as in Scotland ; 
and in that case I venture to ask if Dr. Littledale has ever heard 
of John Knox and his much—in these latter days too much—be- 
lauded system of parochial school education, by which, until 
Prussia renewed her youth, Scotland stood first in the matter of 
elementary culture among the countries of Europe? Has he ever 
heard of the successes of Scotch students at the English Univer- 
sities; of the Aberdeen bursary system, in virtue of which not 
‘many years ago a young man with £5 a year and an adequate 
supply of oatmeal could scale the heights of knowledge, if not of 
power ? 

Dr. Littledale’s assertion, however, is chiefly valuable as remind- 
ing us of the real value of Calvinism as an influence on the conduct 
of life. I do not think that that has ever been better expresse 











This is a perfectly fair description of ordinary Calvinistic morali 
and of its effects. Keep in stern subjection the lower part of yo 
nature; consider yourself free only to do what the better pai 
indicates to be right. Thus it comes about that that earth, whic 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, He gives to the saints; th 
strength. of Sir Galahad is as the strength of ten, because his hear 
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is pure. A creed which has successfully inculcated on a nation 
habits of self-control, while encouraging self-respect, is surely 
not to be despised or to be lightly thrown aside. Perhaps there ` 
is too much of the Old Testament in it; perhaps there is too 
much of the humour of the Old Testament in the Scottish nation. 
That portion of the Bible is at a discount just now, and yet it 
should not be forgotten that if the Gospel is, as Joubert says, the 
“book of innocence,” the Old Testament teaches the knowledge 
of good and evil, and until the predestinated come into their 
kingdom, until goodness and pleasure are universally accepted as 
synonymous, that knowledge, and “ the strong hand of the purity” 
based upon such knowledge, will be required in the interests of 
public morality.* 

In fine, Calvinism, stripped of its wrappings of theology and 
ecclesiasticism, means a systematic recognition of the Order of 
Nature. If it is stern, so is Nature. If it teaches that punish- 
ment follows crime, if it says that what a man sows that also he 
shall reap, so does Nature. It may be said that in-such respects 

’ Calvinism is at one with common sense, and for that matter with 
Common Law ; but its great triumph has been that in the case of 
two European peoples in particular, the Scotch and thé Dutch, it 
has made this great principle dominant in the realm of conscience 

and of conduct, and fruitful of robust national and individual virtue. 

Whether Calvinism can exist without its theological sanctions 

remains to be seen, and to that extent it may be said to be on its 
trial. Butit will ever remain the creed of the sober and the strong, 
the best tonic against fatalism, the best breakwater against the 
surging enthusiasm of humanity. ‘In opposition to fatalism it gives 
the maxim, “Act for the best, hope for the best, and take what 
comes ;” to the advocate of “ Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,” 
says, “The best thing I can do for my neighbour is to let him 

one, and set him the example of a rational, a successful, and a 

rtious life.” Thus playing the part allotted to us, we may with 

b terror or revolt in our hearts, but with the Antonine watchword 

equanimity on our lips, face the last fact on earth that the 
ler of Nature allows us to know. 






















WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Whoever wishes to see the results of Scotch Presbyterian training on the life of a man 
usiness and enterprise, should read Mr. Pole’s recent Life of Sir William Fairbairn. 


PICTURES IN HOLLAND, ON AND OFF 
` CANVAS. 























HERE is a curious difference between the two parts of the - 

“ Low Countries”—the “nether lands” formed of the ooze 
and mud deposited, by the three great rivers, the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Scheldt, before entering the North Sea, and de- 
fended by a fringe of sandbanks and “dunes,” thrown up by the ` 
winds and the waves. Belgium is simply a flat, ugly, prosperous- 
looking, uninteresting country, not unlike the more commonplace 
parts of England; but the flatness of Holland has infinitely more 
character in it, so that after passing the wide and turbid Scheldt, | 
with its forests of shipping, one feels as if in a new land. It is the 
difference between a mer ely plain person and an ugly face full of 
character. 

We left Antwerp on a grey day, with occasional gleams of light 
the spire of the cathedral seeming for a time to grow taller an 
taller, as the perspective of distance showed more clearly. the tr 
relation of its height to the churches and houses, the masts. a: 
chimneys, grouped round its central point—the delicate tracery 
its lofty pinnacles, rising 400 feet above the little men who yet 
ventured to build up that daring flight of masonry heavenwar: 

The dead flats, with trees and distant houses, and shif 

islands of light on the bright green meadows, passed quickly b 
living illustrations of the Dutch pictures with which we all. 
familiar; the exquisite truth of which to nature strikes one at evel 
turn, the land part of the scene forming a mere line in the whol 
subject, the sky and clouds, as at sea, monopolizing three-fourths¥ 
of the composition, and requiring therefore infinitely more care 
and thought in their arrangement than with other landscapes. ' 

Presently came a series of small pine woods, cut for fuel and the 
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» ` service of the rail before they could reach the age of any beauty ; 
with wide tracts of sandy, heathery common, and sour boggy 
bits,. where turf was being taken out, and waste corners where 
more scrubby trees were attempting to grow. Few cottages, no 
chateaux, hardly any inhabitants, were to be seen; it seemed 
as if we were reaching the very end of the world. Then came 
the marshy flats, always at the mercy of a few inches rise in the 
tidal rivers, and the intricate series of islands, which alter as the 
muddy channels of the three great rivers divide and change, the- 
rushing waters eating away the low-lying lands they have them- 
selves formed, and carrying them bodily into the sea, against 
whose inroads the very existence of Holland is a continual 
struggle of life and death. 

Here, in this apparently remote corner of the earth, name after 
name was shouted, as the stations succeeded each other at short 
intervals, recalling some of the most stirring scenes that the world 
has ever known, and reminding one how in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries this was the place where many of the 
greatest deeds in Euřopean history were enacted; and the most 
important negotiations were conducted. 

~ Here was the centre of the great struggle for freedom, both 

religious and political, won hardly for Europe at the cost of such 

horrible sufferings to the inhabitants of these’ industrious, well- 
doing cities,—ingrained traders if ever any existed,—whd yet gave 
up the prosperity so dear to them for the sake of what to some seem 
only mere abstract questions ;—where women and children helped 
in fighting the good fight, both actively and passively, not only 
enduring to the end the dreadful privations of the sieges, and 
exhorting their mankind not to yield, but even themselves fighting 
on the ramparts. Here such heads of the people as William the 

ilent, Barneveldt, De Witt, Prince Maurice, and William III. 

volved their great schemes of European policy, and moved the 

rings that moved the world. 

After such a past, it seems strange how the current of. political 

wer has-now, as it were, stranded Holland on her own mud- 

ks, and left her to her prosperous trade, the commercial 
ity which fills the ports of Rotterdam, Dort, and Amsterdam 
+h shipping and goods, the interior development of her agricul- 

e over miles of flat green pastures, rich and fertile, tenanted 

th herds of fat cattle, and the furnishing of butter and cheese, 

At herrings and other fish, to the nations—a useful, but not so 

heroic a vocation as of old. 

This is not the age of small States; war has been revolutionized 

to the exclusive profit of great populations and areas. The 

gigautic power of such armaments as Napoleon was the first to 
bring into fashion would now crush small centres of light such as 
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the Greek and Italian Republics, and the seventeen United Pro- 
vinces, before they would have time to collect:men and money 
enough to resist. Whether this advance of brute force can be 
called civilization may be a question. “God” certainly seems 
now to be “du côté des gros bataillons” in Napoleon’s sense, but a 
better mode of adjusting our differences must surely some time be 
found than for one nation to hammer another into subjection at 
the greatest possible cost to itself of blood and treasure, as in the 
Franco-German war. The horror expressed at the Bulgarian 
atrocities (both real and feigned) shows an advance in public 
opinion. very important place in the Low Countries suffered 
‘as great horrors again and again in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, while Europe looked calmly on. Let any one 

' read again the sieges of Antwerp, Haarlem, and Leyden, and 
say whether even the fiendish cruelties exercised on the poor 
Bulgarian peasants were worse than the wholesale barbarities 
inflicted on the unoffending inhabitants of great civilized cities, 
and continued for years by Christian soldiers, led by “ officers and 
gentlemen,” representatives of the “Most Catholic King,” and 
belonging to a State such as Spain then was, standing at the head .. 
of the European nations of the period. It proves at least that 
the ideal of what may be permitted, even in war, has greatly 
changed for the better. 

It is sometimes said that individual influence is at an end in the 
world, that we now work only by committees, parliaments, asso- 
ciations, and unions—vestries, in short, big and little. . In the days 
when Bismarck and Moltke are still alive, and Cavour for good, 
and “Napoleon the Little” for evil, are scarcely cold in their 
graves, this can only be considered partially true. Yet standin 
among the trees of the “ Plein ” (Place) at the Hague, and lookin 
at the statue of “ The Taciturn” (as he is often written and spoke 
of “for shortness” in a sort of affectionate familiarity) as he stan 
bare-headed, in his long robe, trunk hose, and great ruff—sagacio 
long-suffering, wary, indomptable, one cannot but feel that t 
whole of Holland might now slip into the sea’ with less e 
upon the fate of Europe than had the death of that one g 
. man under the hands of an obscure assassin. The whole co 
seems full of him—with his memory are connected all the 
stirring incidents in that most stirring epoch of her history ; 
the incarnation of the best spirit of Holland in her best days. 

‘The period of development, the flowering times in art & 
literature of a nation, are even curiously incalculable. The mo 
unheroic age of Louis Quatorze brought out the full bloom of th 
talent of France. Here, amid war, misery, famine, bloodshed, an 
torture, grew up the great days of Holland, producing these un 
likely results. Among these sleepy canals, brooded over by the 
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heavy still damp of the encroaching sea, the black stagnant waters, 
_ the raw greens of the grass and trees, arose the brilliant Dutch 
and Flemish art, one of the only two schools of colour that have 
ever existed in the world, as far as we know it, Greek pictures 
having utterly perished. 

The gorgeous acres of canvas covered by Rubens, the magnifi- 
cent Rembrandts, the little jewels of colour by Terburg, Wou- 
vermans, Gerard Dow, Ostade, Mieris, and Both; the wondrous 
portraits where Van der Helst, Frank Hals, Mireveldt, and 
Vandyke represented their men and women, the landscapes at 
which Ruysdael and Hobbima; Cuyp, P. Potter, Berghem, laboured. 
so industriously (though with such apparently unpicturesque 
surroundings as straight canals, stiff trees, and square fields), all 
fill one with wonder at the quantity, as well as the quality, of . 
their beautiful work. There is not a gallery in Europe, public or 
private, of any renown, which does not contain many specimens 
of each good Dutch master. England is peculiarly rich in such 
treasures, and here many of the best pictures of the school out of 
Holland are to be found. We may claim the merit, at least, of 
having discovered their value ata time when it was lowest among 
their own countrymen, and perfect gems of art were bought for 
mere trifles, which would now be recovered, if possible, at almost 
any price. The city of Antwerp has just given £4,000 for a picture 
by Hobbima, not two feet square. Why has all this power passed 
away? why cannot the city cause a new picture to be painted 
equal to the old? i 

In literature they stood nearly as high. Erasmus was certainly 
the leading philosophical thinker of the Reformation. Grotius, the 
“miracle of Holland,” the “rising light of the world,” as he was 
termed; Descartes, though not born among them, yet who cer- 
tainly must be ranked among their great men; Spinoza, “ great 
among the greatest as a thinker,” the “God-intoxicated man,” as 
e was called by the Catholic Novalis,—who was anathematized by 
rthodox Jew and Christian alike, but whose reputation has sur- 
ived the reprobation; and Boerhaave, “the physician of Europe,” 
re a few typical names among them; while printing, whose 
icate clearness and beauty has never been excelled, amounting 
eed to an art, was carried on by the family of the Elzevirs, at 
yden and elsewhere. In etching, Rembrandt himself has no 
val, in power and delicacy alike, and in the effects of colour pro- 
uced, though in mere black and white, by the magic of his light 
And shade. The etchings, however, which bear his signature are 
of very various inerit, and the backgrounds, foregrounds, and 
draperies are now believed to have been often worked in by his 
many pupils. Ferdinand Bol, himself an excellent painter, is also 
supposed to have filled in sketches made by Rembrandt himself. 
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As far as meré mechanical power goes, Hollar’s touch seems to be 
hardly inferior to that of the great master; but the genius of 
invention behind it is lacking in his case, and the satins and furs, 
the rufis and lace, so marvellously rendered, continue mere “ furni- 
ture,” without the wondrous application by which Rembrandt 
imparts to them such surpassing interest. 

Presently we passed the low earthworks of Breda, which look 
so weak and insignificant that they would seem impossible to 
defend; but their “surrender” was deemed such an important 
triumph that it was immortalized by Velasquez, in the great picture 
of. the Madrid Gallery, so bristling with uplifted lances, that it is 
technically called “Las Lanzas.” To us a far more interesting 
incident is the surprise of the town in 1590, while in‘the posses- 
sion-of the Spaniards, by a devoted band of soldiers, headed 
by .a captain of Prince Maurice’s army. Seventy men hid 
themselves in the hold of a barge, under a load of turf, which was 
going into the town for the supply of the troops. The voyage 
was only of a few leagues, but the winter wind blew a gale down 
the river, bringing with it huge blocks of ice, and scooping the 
water out of the dangerous shallows, so that the vessel could not 
get on. From Monday till Saturday these brave men lay packed 
like herrings in their little vessel, suffering from hunger, thirst, and 
deadly cold. Only once did they venture on shore to refresh 
themselves. At length, on Saturday evening, they reached Breda, 
the last sluice was passed, the last boom shut behind them. 

An officer of the guard came on board, talked to the two boat- 
men, and lounged into the little cabin, where he was only sepa- 
rated by a sliding door from the men; a single cough or sneeze 
would have betrayed them, when every one of these obscure 
heroes would have been butchered immediately. As they went 
up the canal the boat struck on some hidden obstacle and sprung 
a leak; they were soon sitting up to their knees in water, while 
pumping hardly kept the barge afloat. A party of Italian soldiers 
came to their help, and dragged the vessel close up to the guard 
house of the castle. The winter had been long and cold, ang 
there was a great dearth of fuel. An eager crowd came 
board, and began carrying off the cargo, much faster than w 
safe for the hidden men. The hardships they had endured 
the thorough wetting had set the whole party coughing a 
sneezing ; in particular the lieutenant, Held, unable to control N 
cough, drew his dagger, and implored his neighbour to stab hi 
to the heart, lest the noise should betray them. The skipper and 
his brother, however, went on working the pumps with as much 
clatter as possible, shouting directions to each other so as to cover 
the sounds within. At last, declaring that it was now dark, they 
with difficulty got rid of the customers. The servant of the 
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captain of the guard lingered still, complaining of the turf, and 
saying his master would never be satisfied with it, « Oh,” said 
the cool skipper, “the best part of the cargo is underneath, kept 
expressly for the captain; he will be sure to get enough of it to- 
morrow.” 

The governor, deceived by false rumours, had suddenly gone to 
Gertruydenberg, leaving his nephew in charge—a raw, incom- 
petent lad. Just before midnight the men stole out; one half 
marched to the arsenal, the other to the guard-house. . The 
captain of the watch sprang out, and was struck dead at one 
blow, while the guard were shot through the doors and windows. 
The other band were equally successful; the young governor 
made a rally, but was driven back into a corner of the castle, 
while the rest of the garrison, belonging to Spinola’s famous 
Sicilian legion, fled helter-skelter into the town, not even destroy- 
ing the bridge behind them. A body of picked troops and 
Maurice himself soon arrived, the palisade was beaten down, and 
they entered by the same way as the fatal turf boat. Before 
sunrise the city and the fort had surrendered “to the States- 
General and his Excellency.” The capture was not only import- 
ant in itself, but.was the beginning of a series of Dutch victories, 
the turn in the tide after the Spanish triumphs of previous years. 

Next came Dort, with its bright little gardens, houses, churches, 
ships, canals, windmills, and river,—all seemin g inextricably mixed, 
—and a savour of the Synod collected here to settle the Calvinistic, 

Lutheran, and Arminian disputes of Protestant countries, not very 
satisfactory in its results, as it settled nothing. The place was a 
favourite subject with Cuyp, and the numerous “ Views,” two of 
which were to be seen in the last Loan Collection, the “ Landing 
f Prince Maurice at Dort” in the Bridgewater Gallery, with Mr. 
lolford’s “ View of Dort,” are at least a much more beautiful 
onsequence due to the existence of the town. 
There is a curious romance about this picture ; it was very long 
ad narrow, and was cut in two by an unscrupulous dealer, thus 
prly ruining the composition and balance of colour, particularly 
esky. The two halves remained apart for years and were called 
ring” and “Evening,” in the strange ignorance of both 
ers and sellers of what constituted early light. At length the 
} relation of the parts was discovered, they have been once 
sain married, and shine in the full glow of their warm beauty 
h Mr. Holford’s walls: one can hardly help feeling that they 
Joice in their re-union. The luminous effect of the evening light 
n sky and river, hot and still, with the town and its windmills, 
ind the summer. morning effect of the “ Landing,” are equally 
t\dmirable. The atmospheric effects in Holland are certainly very 
peculiar, When the fandscape is not blotted out by the mists, the 
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fog, and the rain, its extreme flatness (as at sea) allows long perspec- 
tives of light to be seen under the clouds down to the very low level 
of the horizon. This often produces wonderful beauty of light and 
shade, when the sun is shining on any point in the great sweeps 
of country generally there in sight. The chances of variety are 
also much greater with such an immense arch of sky, than when. 
the lower circle is cut off all round by trees and undulations, more 
or less high, as is usually the case elsewhere. There is also a © 
singular clearness in the air over great expanses of water or 
watery land, and of vivid colour when the cloud-screens lift, which 
is infinitely attractive; while the reflected light from the plains of 
bright water gives a remarkable luminousness—which has cer- 
tainly passed on to the canvas of the Dutch artists. 

Further down the Maas comes Rotterdam, which is now the 
entrepôt for the trade between Java and Germany. It looks busy 
and full of life, with its forests of masts on the broad, muddy, rapid 
river, washing away a bit of land on one side, piling it up 
further on, on the ever-changing morasses formed where the Maas 
reaches the sea. Here first one sees that strange combination of 
dark red brick houses, trees, and canals, most picturesque, and 
strikingly unlike -anything else in the world. Even Venice, to 
which it is so often compared, resembles it in the words of a de- 
scription far more than in reality. The Dutch towns, with their 
‘deep sombre tones of colour, do not in the least remind one of 
their brilliant. Italian cousin. __ 

The Hague is certainly the pleasantest and most. peaceful- 
looking capital existing—“ umbrageous” is the only word. expres- 
sive of it, such is the amount of trees in every direction. “Trim 
retired leisure” is the general impression of the place, where 
women have time to squirt water at the fronts of their houses, an 
where the railway station is so clean that one might almost eat o 
the bricks. Still there is a busier and dirtier side to the tow 
connected with the trade to the sea. We looked down canal aft 
canal, with long perspectives of bridges, men punting hea 
barges with long poles thrust into the muddy black watey 
against the brick-sides, leaning over so far that, at sharp tur 
of the canals, it.seemed as if they ‘must overtopple themselves 
fall, The boats were full of green cabbages and yellow cary, 
baskets, mats hung up in rows, peat in neat little square ca 
the best from Gueldreland. In many of them women and childr 
were living in the small cabins, half under and half upon the dec: 
and were sitting about in picturesque heaps. Some of the cana 
are now filled up and turned into streets, but the waterways, wit 
bright lights and chequered shadows from the avenues of tree 
thrown on the brick houses and the black-green water, are fa 
more pleasant to look at. The stirring of the boats prevents th 
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stagnant look which, in out-of-the-way, little-used corners, appears 
in a coating of green slime, and seems as if it ought to bring 
fever, but does not. Here is a very Dutch picture: two women 
harnessed to a boat by a long rope, pushing against the collar like 
beasts of burden; a bit of .red colour on a wherry under the 
distant bridge ; then a green hull and a mass of black barge, and 
the blue of the men’s shirts, punting among the trees with their 
long poles, carrying the: colour from a bright sky. Nature gets 
the blue required for her gamut often from above, and the re- 
flections of the trunks and houses in the water, wherever it was 
still, doubled and inverted the lines with admirable effect. 
`  Next'a more open view out of our windows, where the canal 
(always a necessary foreground here) is backed by the park. The 
trees, particularly the oaks, grow very straight, showing that there 
is no stony, gravelly obstacle to their tap roots in the easy soil; 
peat (of an inferior quality) is reached’ wherever a foundation is 
dug or a garden cultivated, even in the best quarters of the town. 
Endless barrows, with all sorts of produce, are passing by—grapes; 
blue, green, and orange faience; a red box with.“ Koffee, Thee,” 
on it—the last as national a beverage here as in England; a boy 
in a blouse and sabots, with two great baskets slung to a yoke, 
and an enormous cauliflower in each; some women marketing, 
with queer skull caps of very thin beaten gold, hiding the hair 
completely, a costume from Zeeland ;. others with lace lappets, and 
` small curly gold horns projecting four or five inches on the side of 
the head, heirlooms in a North Holland family, a white jacket, pink 
apron, and sabots, cold colouring; the peasants looking substantial 
in every sense; odd, old-fashioned country carts, with a curious 
horn jutting out in front; two wicked. little boys, certainly not 
twelve years old, smoking; several more in wooden shoes and red 
tockings, flinging stones to bring down the horse-chestnuts, with 
n amount of diligence, patience, and. skill, which would make 
hem model boys if they do those lessons as earnestly for which 
Mey will certainly be too late this morning. No “guardians of 
er” interfering; apparently order takes care of itself in this 
-conducted population. The schools are said to be remarkably 
d and well attended; the religious education is kept separate 
the secular, the hot Protestant and Catholic feuds making 
fy other arrangement impossible, if the children are to be taught 
gether ; ; and there-seems to be no difficulty there at least in 
parrying out the details. 
We drove to the “Maison du Bois,” through a thick grove of 
tall trees, remnants of the .ancient forest which once girt the 
whole territory of the Netherlands, another portion of which is 
still to be found near Haarlem, and which long enabled the savage 
inhabitants of the quiicksands and thickets of Batavia to withstand 
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even the Romans; while the tangled bushes into which the sand 
‘was blown on the shore of the North Sea are believed to be the 
origin of the dunes. The trees grow so close as to spoil each 
other sadly, but if once the sharp sea winds are admitted the 
destruction is great. Tall beech trunks, here and there, thrust 
their heads high into the air, pine and elm, hornbeams and horse- 
chestnuts, crossed and mingled their branches, with a great variety 
of foliage. In the midst of the wood we came upon a dark green 
clear pool, looking very weird-and strange, and one sees where ` 
Ruysdael got the black greens, the sombre, sunless shadows, of 
his pictures. The deep seclusion of the place is very striking,* _ 
` though within a mile or two of the town; the road wound and 
twisted through the thick forest, closing in on every side and over 
our heads, when, without any preparation, we came suddenly on 
the old red brick palace with a high “ perron ” and steps in front, 
literally planted in the very heart of the mystery. Certainly this 
is the very place where the “ Belle au bois dormante ” must have 
lived, and probably these are the princes her descendants, only the 

. Queen, one of the cleverest women in Europe, does not look as if 
much of the sleep had come down upon her. The house is a show 
place, full of Javanese and Japanese curiosities, and Mr. Motley’s 
portrait figures there, hanging in a room full of the most precious 
of the monsters. He has certainly merited the rarest place in the 
kingdom, for his canonization of its heroes and his vivid pictures 
of the great struggles of its people. 

A poetic little garden behind, full of roses, was framed with 
wreaths of Westeria as we looked out of a central hall, the cupola 
and walls of which are painted by scholars of Rubens in memory 
of the great deeds of some Prince of Orange, by order of his wife, 
who sits at the top and admires her own work i in her moan 
' honour. 

The gallery at the.Hague is very small, but full of ane es ol 
great interest : not by any means, however, those which are mos 
talked about. The big Bull is a disappointment ; we have b 
satiated with beast-painting, and the hairs of his head and 
droppings from his nose, wonderful as they are, are too rea 
and prosaic to excite any great warmth of enthusiasm. 
sleepy sheep, too, are so poorly painted that they seem as if 
by Paul Potter’s own hand. Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair” j a 
higher kind of art. » 

` Here, too, is a fine portrait of Prince Maurice, by Mireveldt, i 
armour, with a high' narrow forehead and peaked beard. Ther 
is more even than his father’s statesmanlike power in the face, bu 
far less of the benignity. The features of the family of the 


















* There is a short prosaic way to the straight bare higheoad on the other side the 
palace, but this may be quite ignored. 
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- Nassaus are well worth study. William the Silent and his three 
brothers had already laid down their lives for the sake of their 
country, and his son and nine more‘of the race were devoting 
their blood, their property, and every energy and talent they 
possessed to the service of the cause at the time this picture was 
painted. Few lands; indeed, owe more to one great family than 
Holland to the race of Wiliam. ` 

The bevy of doctors surrounding a subject about to be dis-. 
sected, foreshortened in a marvellous manner, is not so unpleasant 
as it sounds, and is a splendid effort of portrait-grouping, natural 
and life-like, and of light and shade, but it is not a picture on 
which one can like-to dwell. The portraits of Rubens’ first and 
second wives are full of colour, life, and brilliant light; “But I 
don’t know which I should like least for my own wife of those 

` two coquettish ladies,” said our companion. There is no good 
picture of William the Silent; probably he was far too busy with 
greater interests to seniember to be painted; but though the 
omission seems to be in character with the man, it is not the less 
to be regretted. The statue on the Plein is not bad, but it is 
only a late production ; by his side the little dog is immortalized 
which saved his life, when lying asleep in his tent, by barking so 
violently that it awakened the Prince, on one of the many occasions 

when his assassination was attempted by order of Philip II. 

Two or three lovely little landscapes, full of air and sunshine 
and distance, with much sky, make one feel as if a hole in the 
wall were opened admitting the real view. One of these gives 
that mixture of ships and trees common in Holland, and another 
the distant sight of a town amidst formal trees and wide meadows, 
whose realization we soon came upon in Leyden itself, near a 
mall branch of the Rhine, where a great church rising among the 
rees and red houses has a sort of simulated look of the hull of a 
ip reversed, very characteristic of its position. 

Leyden isnow the quietest and most stagnant of learned univer- 
es, but with a story to it of the siege by the Spaniards in 1573, 
which nothing more moving has happened in the story of 
race. The heroic manner in which the inhabitants held out 
after any wholesome provisions had been consumed, how 

P ate horses and dogs, and cats and rats were luxuries; how 
by dug up the very weeds in the market-place; and even when 
Lstilence broke out from the privations endured by the ee 
nd carried off thousands of them, still the remainder held out; 
ot this written in Mr. Motley’s great chronicle of their race? 

At length, as the last chance of relieving the city, William the 
ilent resolved upon opening the great dykes to the sea, and 
ooding the country so as to drown out the Spaniards and send 
Food to the besieged. The damage to the fields, standing crops, 
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and villages, in July, was enormous; it was a measure only to be . 
taken as a last resort, but the danger was imminent, and if Leyden 
fell the rest of the country must follow. The Estates consented 
to the risk: “ Better a drowned land than a lost land,” cried the 
patriots, and a large capital was subscribed.to carry out the work 
of destruction, as if it had been a commercial enterprise, while the 
ladies gave their plate and jewellery towards it. The besieged 
had written to the Prince that everything was gone but the malt- 
cake, and that after four more days nothing but starvation would 
be left to them. William was lying at Rotterdam so ill witha 

' violent fever, brought on by fatigue and anxiety, that his life was 
despaired of, but he caused letters to be sent off, which, without 
mentioning his illness, told them that the dykes were already 
pierced and that the water was beginning to rise. Great rejoicings 
took place within the wretched town, cannon were fired, and the 
Spaniards were surprised at the sounds of music; but Leyden was 
fifteen miles from the sea dyke, and the flotilla of 200 vessels, with 
guns and 2,500 veterans on ‘board, was only able to get as far asa 
second dyke, still five miles from Leyden. Within thislay a chain 
of sixty-two forts, occupying the land held by the Spaniards, who 
were.four times the number of those coming to the rescue; a 
sanguinary and desperate action took place, but after breaking 
through these obstacles a third dyke still kept out the water. At 

‘length after a series of violent ‘amphibious ‘skirmishes” this 
defence was.carried and the dyke broken down; but again they 
were doomed to disappointment, the wind was east, and the water 
spreading over so large a surface waè reduced to a mere film of 
nine inches, too shallow for the ships—which required from eighteen 
to twenty—to sail over, and the fleet remained motionless. 

William had by this time somewhat recovered, and as soo 
as he was able to stand he came on board, when the mere sig 
of him revived the spirits of the forces. The besieged were no 
at their last gasp; they knew that the fleet had sailed, an 
guessed at its progress by the burning villages, but they 
also that the wind was contrary and that it could not adve 
to their help. Bread, maltcake, and horseflesh had disappea 
even the leaves were stripped from the trees and eaten; mot 
dropped down dead with dead children in their arms; a drea 
disorder like the plague carried off from 6,000 to 8, 000 person 
yet still the people resolutely held out. At last a party of t 
most fainthearted surrounded the Burgomaster, Adrian van d 
Wirt, and demanded a surrender. “My life is at your disposal, 
said the heroic chief; “I can die but once, but I tell you I hav: 
made an oath to hold the city. It is a fate more horrible thay 
famine to fall into the hands ‘of the Spaniards. Take my body 
if it can be of any use to you, but expect no surrender while 
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»  amalive.” The discontent was stayed, but still there seemed no 
hope of relief. “It were as easy to pluck the stars out of heaven 
as Leyden out of our hands,” cried the Spaniards, jubilantly. 

But the Lord sent a great wind, and it blew the waves furiously 
on the shore and across the ruined dykes, and the floods rose on 
the panic-stricken Spaniards, a thousand of whom were drowned, 
and the flotilla of barges sailed in at midnight over the waves 
amidst the storm and darkness. A fierce naval battle was fought 
amongst the branches of the great orchards and the chimney 
stacks of half-submerged farm-houses; the enemy’s vessels were 
soon sunk, and on swept the fleet; and when they approached 
some shallows, the Zeelanders dashed into the sea and by sheer 
strength shouldered every vessel through. Before they could 
reach the town, however, there still remained the great fortress of 
Lammen, swarming with soldiers and bristling with artillery, 
which could not. be left behind, while the town might still be 

starved before it could be reduced. At dead of night, however, 

the panic-stricken Spaniards fled, and to the surprise of the 
patriots, in the morning all were gone; and the fleet rowed in 
through the canals, the quays lined with the famishing people to 
whom bread was thrown as they passed along amidst the tears of 
the population. As soon as the brave Admiral Borson stepped on 
shore,a solemn procession repaired to the great church, nearly every 
living soul within the walls joining, where after a prayer had been 
offered up the whole vast multitude joined in a great thanksgiving 
hymn. But the emotion was too deep; they soon broke down, 
and the multitude wept like children. And on the day following 
the relief, when the north-west wind had done its work, behold, it 
hifted suddenly to the east, and again a tempest arose and blew 
ack the waves whence they came, so that the land had rest, and 

e people were able once more to rebuild their dykes and restore 

Fhe drowned fields. The whole story réads like a chapter in the 

ustory of the “chosen people.” 

he Prince, though still scarcely Bouvaledeanh appeared in 

own next day; andas one proof of the gratitude of Holland 

e heroism of its people, the University was then founded at 

en. 

AWe had passed the spire of an insignificant village on the right 

~Ryswyk, where the Treaty was signed between the Empire, 

mgland, France, Hélland, and Spain in 1697,” said the guide-book , 

pracularly. What was the treaty about? I know that we knew 

nce, but this does not much mend the matter. I feel as if I 

vere being examined in Russell’s “Modem Europe” and my 

mformation found very shaky. “ What was the treaty to settle?” 
. appeal to the “ intelligent man,” of whom one is perennially in 
search in any new place, but here even he is at fault. “Madame, 
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_ je ne puis vous en rien dire, je wai pas été à Ryswye.”’.-Whata œ 
comfort it would be if the not having been at a place would honour- 

ably clear one at an examination! “What are the dates of the 

two sieges of Vienna ?” “Sir, I cannot say; I have never been at 
Vienna.” “What were the bases of the Treaty of Utrecht ? “Mr. 
Professor, how should I know ? I have never visited Utrecht.” 
And with a vague notion that it was “something wherein 
William III. figured” we swept on. 

As Haarlem came in sight we passed over the fields wherein 
hyacinths, tulips, &c.,. blue, pink, yellow, and rainbow-coloured, 
are grown by the million, and make the country look like a 
garden parterre in spring. The alluvial soil when the peat is 
.peeled off is found particularly productive for “ roots.” 

“ Are there any manufactures vat Haarlem’?” we ask of our last 
edition of the “intelligent man” on our road to the great organ. 

“« Yes, madame,” replied he, “the manufacture of onions” (bulbs). | 

The siege of this town preceded that of Leyden by a few 
* months, and quite equalled itin heroism, but the end was far more 
painful. Indeed, the courage of Leyden must be estimated by 
the fact that she knew of the dreadful fate „of her sister-city and 
yet was not afraid. 

The position of the town was a most important one, on a narrow 
neck of land between the Zuyder Zee and the ocean, scarcely 
five miles across; with its fall the province would have been cut 
in two, and the difficulty of resistance greatly increased. On the 
other side lay the Haarlem Lake, covering seventy square miles of 
surface, very shallow but liable to great storms. The city was 
one of the largest and most beautiful in the Netherlands, but also 
one of the weakest ; the walls were low, in bad order, and required; 
a large garrison, instead of which they could only muster thre 
thousand men, while thirty thousand Spaniards were encampe 
around it. It was winter, which at first gave the Hollanders somd 
advantage, by enabling them to fight on their native ice, but aft, 
the first “rapid, brilliant, ,and slippery skirmishes,” when, Al 
troops being worsted, he declared that “such a thing was n 
heard of till to-day,” he ordered seven thousand pairs of skate 
which his soldiers were immediately made to practise their 
lutions, and the balance was restored against the Netherlanders 

Again and again the indefatigable Orange sent in men, pr 
visions, and ammunition, across the ice of tite Haarlem Lake o 
sledges, often impelled by women and even children; every citize 
became a soldier, and even the women took arms; and a Corps o 
fighting women, all of respectable character, armed with swords} 
daggers, and muskets, did very efficient service in many fiercely 
contested actions, within and without the walls. 

The women in Holland have borne a` distinguished part in the 
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history of the country ever since the time when “the Gaul was 
assisted in a struggle by his blue-eyed wife, gnashing her teeth 
and brandishing her vast and snowy arms,” as a soldier who fought 
under the Emperor Julian describes. But in spite of the desperate 
resistance of the burghers, “who fought as well as the best 
soldiers in the world could do,” wrote Alva, the iron circle 
gradually closed in on the devoted city. They repelled three 
fierce assaults, defeating the enemy with great loss; they sallied 
forth with brilliant success, bringing in provisions and cannon, 
and killing almost a man apiece of the Spaniards; they built up 
the walls again as fast as the cannonade destroyed them, or 
when they were blown up by mines. Horrible barbarities were - 
committed by the Spaniards on the few prisoners taken, but 
at length Alva introduced a fleet of war-boats on the lake, 
and, all the provisions in the town having been exhausted, the 
townfolk could do no more. As they could get no quarter 
they determined on cutting their way through the camp, with the 
women and children in the midst of a square. “It was a war such 
as had never been seen or heard of in any land on earth,” 
wrote Alva to Philip II. The General, Don Frederic Alva, would 
willingly have abandoned the siege, .but his father threatened to 
renounce him if he did so. At last, fearing that the desperate 
citizens would set fire to the town, he offered ample forgiveness 
to the place, having all the time in his pocket a letter from Alva 
ordering him “not to let a soldier remain alive,” and to execute a 
large number of the citizens. Haarlem yielded, and the people laid 
down their arms. As soon as they were no longer to be feared, 
the massacre began, and for many days: five executioners and 
their attendants were kept at work till they were exhausted, when 
the remaining prisoners were tied back to back, two and two, and 
rowned in the lake. Two thousand three hundred persons were 
thus murdered in cold blood, including the Calvinist ministers and 
ost of the principal inhabitants. of the place. But the heroic 
istance had not been in vain; it exhausted the strength of the 
eging army to such a degree that “it was clear the Spanish 
re could not sustain many such victories.” Twelve thousand 
had perished of their choicest troops, and the expenditure of 
sure had been enormous, while in four years’ time the city was 
nee again lost to the Netherlanders, whose constancy nothing 
ould subdue. 

What then was the Lake of Haarlem is now green with fields 
nd young trees, and spotted with new red farmhouses, lying 
welve feet below the level of the surrounding low country. 
Another large space is being reclaimed, laid bare by the line of the 
new great ship canal from Amsterdam to the sea, on the other 
side of the railroad. e 
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. water profitably to a height of three or four feet, so that when 


. linseed, &c., &c., so that it is no wonder that they hold so honour- 
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The struggle between man and water in this marvellous country, 
only protected from being swallowed up in the high tides of 


„every autumn by the line of low dunes and the artificial dykes, 


which are little more than wattles and sand bound together by 
the roots of the grass, almost haunts one. It is as if the voice of 
the sea was ever sounding in their ears, “Watch, work, strengthen 
your dykes, or you will all be drowned!” The details of the 
draining of the Haarlem Lake are extremely curious; a circular 
canal was first made round the district to be operated on, built up: 
like the “levées” of the Po. Into this the water was (and is) 
pumped by four great steam-engines ; it thence flows into a wider 
straight canal, ending with great sluices on the sea. These at 
low tide are opened, and the water runs away; but if the wind be 
strong on shore, and the tide-high, whole days may elapse before 
the gates can be opened, and the water must wait with what 
patience it may, while the a canals become full almost. 
to overflowing. 

Whole regiments of windmills are continually at work, keeping 
the balance even between the inland and outward waters, pumping 
up that of the low levels sufficiently high to enable it to find an 
exit into the sea. Beside this, they saw wood, grind flour, crush 


























able a place in Dutch art. It is found that they only raise the 


ten or twelve feet have to be accomplished, three mills, in 
steps one above another, are employed, each to do its own 
share of the work. There are said to be nine thousand of these 
industrious slaves in Holland. And Amsterdam would seem to be 
the yery centre of the battalion. There is one in each angle o 
the now useless fortifications, and they are sprinkled up and dow. 
all along the outer canal. The town is the crown of wonder o 
engineering skill, patient labour, and untiring struggles with 
water, weather, and wind, for the whole place is below the level of, 
the sea. It has struck its roots deep below, like a great pati 
oak, and there is almost as much material sunk beneath the 
as is to be seen above the heads of the inhabitants. The ; 
palace alone is built upon more than seventy thousand piles. 

H went to look at the building of an ordinary house in 
ordinary street; he found that they came to water, or rather mu 
as soon as they began to dig; in a space about thirty feet b 
twenty-five feet, eighteen piles, six inches square and thirty o 
forty feet long, were being driven by steam hammers, about tw 
to the yard. Over the crossing beams and the flooring, Portlan 
cement is generally laid, and the houses do not appear to be damp 
But in the smaller streets, where the water is stirred by the lon 
poles used to punt the barges, orby dredging, the smell was frightful, 
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as there can be no outfall, and the drainage must all be laboriously 
pumped up out of the canals before it can run into the sca. Yet. 
there is little fever; perhaps the liberal allowance of clean rain, 
perpetually pouring down from heaven, keeps them going. Still 
it was highly immoral thus to sin against every law of hygiene 
and not to suffer, and H—— held his nose in virtuous indignation 
as he passed along. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the infinite variety of 
queer gables and pediments, the ogees, scrolls, and dormer windows 
of the houses in the canal streets, each with a projection to which 
a crane can be attached, jutting out from the topmost twist of the 
mouldings, like a unicorn’s horn out of his forehead. The lines 
of the windows, varying in each house’ from those of its neighbour, 
give them the charm of individuality, even in a street, which we 
so sorely miss in London. There is a trottoir and generally a. 
row of trees by each canal, which introduces another element 
unlike Venice. 

We could see from our windows the large ships that enter 
through a drawbridge into the wider canals, with strange quaint 
varieties of stem and stern, the rigging and sails of different cuts 
and colours, many of their masts being unshipped to pass under 
the low side bridges. Here is a mass of hay, as large as a house, 
floating past on an almost invisible flat boat, and projecting far 
on each side of it; there comes an immense vegetable cargo ; 
barrels of herrings, edulis cheese, butter, every kind of produce, 
were passing up and down, and a vast flotilla of wood, many 
hundred feet in length, which: had come down the Rhine from 
the Black Forest or the Jura, with a little hut at each end, and 
piloted by a couple of families, who must have been months on 
their slow way. The opening of the great canal to the North 
Sea, which saves the long and dangerous passage round by the 
sandbanks of the Zuyder Zee, has greatly increased the commerce 
of the town, and it is said now to be rivalling or even cutting . 
t that of Rotterdam. The harbour at the end of the canal just: 
pleted by English engineers, at the opening to the stormy 
ran, is well worth studying. It cost millions of money, and 
th canal, sluices, and harbour are miracles of skill. 

There was much talk of the scheme for drying up part of the 
Fuyder Zee; a dyke twenty-five miles long is to be thrown across 
its narrowest part, when a county about the size of Surrey would 
c added to the kingdom. The preparations for this embankment 
under water are such as would only be dreamt of in Holland. A- 
raft of brushwood is made, on which, as no natural stone is to be 
had, square masses made of sand and shingle, bound together by 
cement, are piled. These are towed out to their proper situation. 
when they are sunk? and another layer then brought and laid on 
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the top of the first, the workmen in a diving-bell directing the 
operations. 

A statue of Rembrandt adorns one of the numerous “places,” 
but of Spinoza, as is not perhaps unnatural, no notice was taken in 
his native country till this year, when, two hundred years after 


` his death, a statue of him was raised at the Hague. The account 


` let him be cursed by the mouth of Uriel,” and so on through all 


of an excommunication by the Synagogue, when he left the com- 
munion, is so singular that it may well be given as a “picture” 
of the Jews of Amsterdam about 1656. A large and agitated 
congregation collected when it was known that the heretic refused 
to return into the fold, black wax candles were lighted, while 
the chanter chanted the dreadful words of the Interdict. He was 
declared “accursed by the same curse wherewith Elisha cursed 
those wanton and insolent children,” &c., &c., “by all the curses, 
anathemas, interdictions, and excommunications fulminated from 
the time of Moses, our master, to the present day.” “In the name 
of the Lord of Hosts, Jah, and in the name of the globes, wheels, 
mysterious beasts,” &c., “let him be cursed in heaven and earth, 
by the very mouth of the Almighty God,” “by the mouth of the 
Seraphim and Opanim, and ministering angels,” &c. He was: 
cursed “by the seven angels who preside over the seven days 
of the week, and by. the mouth of the seven principalities.” “If 
he was born in March, the direction of which is assigned to Uriel, 

























the months. “Let him be cursed wherever he turn; . . . may he 
perish by a burning fever, by a consumption and leprosy ; may 
oppression and anguish seize him; . . . may he drink the cup of 
indignation, and curses cover him as with a garment; . let his 
sins never be forgiven and let God blot him from under the hea- 
vens ;” thus it runs on through four octavo pages of fierce and 
passionate denunciation, which do not, however, appear to hav 
all been used on this occasion. 

These terrific objurgations were accompanied from time to time 
by the thrilling sounds of a trumpet; at length the black cand 
were melted drop by drop into a huge tub of blood, and as 
lights were suddenly extinguished, the shuddering spectat 
with a cry of execration, shouted “Amen.” The end of 
candles in the blood is also said to have been omitted in Spinoz 
case. 

The pleasures of persecution must indeed be great, when it i 
remembered how many of the Jews present had themselves sough 
refuge from the terrors of the Inquisition in free Holland, or were, 
descended from those who had ‘escaped from Spain, Portugal, and 
other Catholic countries, and who used the liberty they had thu 
gained to denounce their brethren. 

The Jews of Amsterdam are now a large and important body, 
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. with much of the trade of the town in their hands; particularly 
the special one of the cutting of diamonds, which is chiefly con- 
fined to this place. l 

“Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink,” one 
cannot help saying like the Ancient Mariner. There is great 
difficulty in getting any good enough for the purpose, and 
strangers are warned against the ordinary supply as against 
poison; but some has been found of late, purified by the natural 
filter of the sands of the dunes. To a Dutchman it would seem 
impossible to have enough of it about his house, whether in town 
or country. With a canal in front and another on each side, he 
will add an artificial pond in his small garden, as a finish quite 
necessary for his comfort and pleasure; and the smoking houses 
and gazebos hang by preference over a canal. 

The pictures are everywhere a continual feast, especially the 
portraits, which adorn the walls of buildings in what would be 
only second-rate country towns in another land. Such great 
masters as Van der Helst and Frank Hals are not: sufficiently 
known and appreciated in England. There was a wonderful 
picture of a lady in a ruff by Hals in the Loan Collection this year, 
and an Admiral Van Tromp in the Spencer gallery, still at South 
Kensington, which are perfectly marvellous in their vivid life ; 
his later pictures are very inferior, however, and degenerate into 
coarseness. It is singular that no specimens of the works of so 
important an early painter as Antonio Moro are to be found in 
his own country ; they must be sought for in England and Spain, 
where he chiefly worked. There is a Queen Mary among Lady 
Ashburton’s pictures, sent by the Queen herself to Philip IL. before 
her marriage, and a portrait of a lady in the National Gallery, 
bout 1585, very remarkable in themselves, and for the history of 
he art in the Low Countries. 

When portraits are by a master-hand there can be no class of 
jnting more truly interesting. The.real presentment of a great 
n by a great artist will be allowed by every one to be unsur- 
able in value, as a combination of history, study of character, 
chological and phrenological, as far as the form of the skull, _ 
ll worth study. But even more than this, the likenesses of 
erfectly unknown and even commonplace men and women, 
mmortalized by such men as Rembrandt, Van der-Helst, Rubens, 
fo the north, and Morone, Giorgione, and Titian in the south, 
re themselves of the deepest interest. 

To see before you a real human being, whose “mind can be read 
pehind his face,” as Tennyson puts it, bearing the traces of the 
oys and sorrows, the feelings and sympathies, common to all our 
ace, must always haye a charm which no pictures of gods and 
oddesses however good, not even “ideal” apostles and martyrs, 
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can ever possess. Of course there are exceptions to this, but only ° 
in the very highest class of imaginative works, such, for instance, 
as the great Descent from the Cross by Rubens at Antwerp. 

It must always be an event in any one’s life first to make 
acquaintance with that mighty picture, for, though the lines of 
the composition may be known by heart from prints and photo- 
graphs, every person must then feel that he first obtains any real 
idea of the work. Indeed the light and shade of prints and 
photographs is often so utterly unlike that of the originals, that 
they are confusing more than helping, in their very meagre and 
inaccurate translation of a master. Colour too here takes anew 
value, even with those who have loved it best, in looking at this 
its perhaps greatest achievement. It is not merely that the 
extreme glow and richness enhance infinitely the wonderful 
breadth of light and shade, and glorious harmony of lines, but 
here its element seems required to tell the story completely. It 
is itself a factor, necessary to the expression of the scene, not a 
mere enhahcement of the rest—not only pleasure to the eye, but 
is felt to be part of the explanation of the meaning of the whole. 

Where every quality is thus complete, there is a feeling of utter 
satisfaction in sitting opposite the picture, which is indescribable 
in its repose. 

Once only in his life did Rubens reach thatsupreme height. The 
other pictures of his at Antwerp, which one is called on to admire, 
are miracles of facile skill in adventurous drawing, like the “Eleva- 
tion of the Cross” in the opposite transept of the cathedral—triumphs 
of sleight of hand in the art of hues; but here only has he attained 
to the passion of inspiration in religious thought and feeling. It 
is like a great oratorio by Handel; the youngest and most ignorant 
can understand enough to enjoy, the most learned and experienced 
are lost in wonder and admiration atthe treasures of his genius. 
[t seems strange that he never should have attained to anything 
approaching the sublimity of this work. The gallery at Antwey 
is full of pictures of his, enormous in size, and considered “ vey 
fine,’—that “rollicking” piece of colour, “La Vierge au Perroque 
among others,—but one can hardly believe them to be by the sa 
head and heart as the one great piece framed in its appropriat 
setting of the grand cathedral. There is an immense charm in the 
contrast of the two sides of the Predella with the centre: the 
almost pastoral “sweetness and light” of the young peasant 
mother, in her great shading Flemish hat, mounting the rude steps 
to greet Elizabeth, on one side, with a deep blue landscape seen 
below the arch; on the other side she is stretching out her arms 
a little anxiously for the babe who is held up in Simeon’s hands. 
“A sword shall pierce thine own side,” he may be saying—a first 
tender note of sorrow, a hint of the coming woe. . 
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. The feeling of “contrary motion” (as it would be called in music), 
the contrast of these two with the sombre magnificence of the 
deep tragedy of the great central picture, must be seen to be 
understood at its full value, and for this engravings are scarcely 
any help. All the pictures are plays upon the word “Cristofero,” 
who was the patron saint of the Guild of Arquebusiers, from whom 
Rubens bought a piece of land for a house. They stipulated for 
a picture of St. Christopher in payment, and in his princely mag- 
nificence he presented them with five altogether, for the backs 
of the two flaps are painted also. 

Colour as a means of expression takes new character in the 
Netherlands ; it is like a new language, or rather like a new mode 
of expression, by symphonies of harmonious hues. 

In Rembrandt this is arrived at by contrast, almost by nega- 
tions, and a brilliant piece of gorgeous harmony is produced 
almost without positive hues at all—the warm glow of a deep, 
‘dark background makes a blue or green appear so by juxta- 
position; a dull red tells like a jewel on a neutral tint, or the flesh- 
tints, those most indescribable of hues, become living, in the great 
chefs dauvre of portrait-painting, the “Five Syndics,” or the 
“ Burgomaster Six” and his wife. 

Colour, however, seems to be an instinct more than a science; a 
half-naked Hindoo squatting among his piles of wool, dyeing them 
with herbs chosen by himself, and not knowing any reason why, 
will compose a marvel of harmony which all the kingdoms of 
Europe, with all their art-schools combined, cannot approach. 
Here and there a single painter arises, in an isolated place, some 
ir Joshua, with his almost magic loveliness of delicate harmonies, 
‘ome Gainsborough, old Crome, or Turner, but itis not carried on. 
n France the specimens are quite as rare. Meissonier is too 
artificial. E. Frere is very tender and charming, though a little 
dim in his key of hues. Colour, however, is now as dead in the 
w Countries as in the wretched daubs of modern Italy, and the 
ful cold greys of the German modern school. The secret, the 
k, the feeling, has died out with them of the old time, as may 
een almost more distinctly in the painted glass, the magnificent 
ls of colour, as they may almost be called, thirty and forty feet 
fgh, which adorn quite insignificant churches in both Belgium and 
olland. Comparing them with the much-cried-up Munich win- 
ows at Cologne, or the horrors perpetrated at Westminster Abbey 
ad some other of our cathedrals, it seems almost inexplicable 
ow, with the old models before the eyes of those who seek, the 
overty, the rawness which sets one’s teeth on edge in most 
nodern glass could have been perpetrated. 

At Gouda, a few miles from the Hague, are some gorgeous 
ecimens equal to those given by Charles V. and his sisters to 
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St. Gudule at Brussels, splendid in design as in richness of dark ° 
hues. All these form pictures in stained glass, which theoretically 
hardly appears to be its legitimate province of work, intended as it: 
is to be seen against the light and therefore semi-transparent, but- 
the effect is too grand to think of anything but such a result. 

When we steamed away from Amsterdam the flat world was. 
blotted out by rain and mist—nothing was to be seen but perspec- 
tives of straight lines of earth, trees, and water, each cut short by 
fog. Every field was not only like a sponge full of water, but looked. 
so rotten with ooze that it seemed as if the cows must sink down. 
through the bogs towards the centre of the earth. They were on 
the point of being taken under shelter for the winter, as it would. 
be impossible for cattle to live in the open in such a climate; yet. 
they thrive and give ample produce. Both men and beasts, indeed, 
look healthy and well-doing all over a country which feels like a. 
raft, floating only just so as to keep its head above that water 
which it requires the almost superhuman efforts of its inhabitants. 
to resist and make use of. 

It is a grand thing to see the theatre where such great deeds, 
both moral and material, have been performed by man, but it 
must require the constitution of a Dutchman to be able to live there- 
in bad weather. 
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[Since these pages were written, the Queen of the Netherlands, and the 
eloquent historian of the great deeds of the country, whom she .valued 
so highly, have passed away within a few days of each other. Mr. Motley 
has, alas! not lived to complete the story of thẹ land which he has done 
so much to make known to the world. He was engaged on the Thirty 
Years’ War at the time of his death. 

The Queen was a very remarkable woman, full of noble objects and 
great interests. Most European languages were familiar to her, and the 
rare knowledge she possessed of the literature as well as the politics of. 
England, France, and her own Germany gave deep and varied interests 
her thoughts and conversation. She was the intelligent centre for all th 
was worthy in Holland, where her sympathy and assistance were re 
for every good work of whatever kind. She will indeed be missed. 
was only fifty-nine, and her country and those she honoured with 
friendship might have hoped for many more years of so valuable a life.] 


PASCAL AND MONTAIGNE. 


T has been said of Pascal that, ahead of his age in this as 

in other points, he anticipated and prepared for the con- 

troversy about the evidences of religion which raged at a later 
period. 

This is true, but it is no less true that his feeling was retrospec- 
tive as much asit was prospective; and that, if not the controversy, 
yet the irreligious feeling of a past age was producing effects on 
his mind after it had ceased to affect others; and again, that it 
was the revival of this feeling in the minds of others which led to 
the subsequent controversy. Minds like Pascal’s are not swayed 
by the mental fashions of their time to the extent to which 
literary history often supposes. Involved though he was in the 
Jansenist and Jesuit controversy, he was not absorbed in it, as 
most men similarly circumstanced would have been ; in his deeper 
eart another controversy stirred him more—the general contro- 
prsy between religion and infidelity. 

The period immediately preceding and accompanying the 
ginning of the Reformation was not‘so much a time of eviden- 
jary controversy, the more ardent controversial spirit being then 
iverted to the contest between the old faith and Protestantism ; 
but it was a time in which irreligion was as rampant as it has 
ever been since. Independently of the question which of the two 
sides held the greater amount of doctrinal truth, the rise of 
Protestantism did very much at the time to preserve the existence 
of religion in any shape. The old faith had then within its bosom 
two classes of enemies: despisers and indignant opponents. 
Protestantism drew off the latter class to itself; while the former, 
having as little respect for it as for its rival, were led to attach 
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themselves to the old faith, in the way of obedience and profession, 
more than would otherwise have been the case. Thus, besides the 
vigorous reaction, as of the Jesuits and others, excited by the 
Reformation, there was much in it to check the tendencies both 
to the profession of irreligion and to irreligion itself, 

The character of mind as to religion which we see strongly 
shown in Montaigne, and to a less degree in Erasmus and in others 
like him, may be called Neo-paganism. It arose from the revival 
of letters and the ancient philosophies, and from the vigour of 
criticism, not from the revival or progress of science, with which 
it had very little to do. It was a mental Renaissance, mixing up 
the ancient philosophiesin a bizarre manner with a tone of thought 
which on the whole was full of modern life and vigour, and pour- 
ing contempt on medisvalism, under which the whole of religion 
was in danger of being included. Such use of the ancient 
philosophies was in reality as alien to their spirit as was the 
fantastic misuse of details of the ancient architecture by the 
architects of the time. Montaigne, with all his admiration of the 
ancient Stoicism, had nothing of the serious spirit or substance of l 
it; there was no real attempt to substitute even such merits as 
there were in the old philosophy for religion. The result of the 
mixture was a general inconclusivism and indifferentism, acquiesced 
in while half laughed at. 

Pascal, unlike the ordinary reader of Montaigne, took him au 
sérieux : from his natural turn of mind he made little allowance 
for individual peculiarity and oddity, and probably gave to 
Montaigne’s language a more literal interpretation than is admis- 
sible in the case of any such self-describer, whatever he may say 
to the contrary. Never were two men at once so similar and so 
different. Montaigne’s Neo-paganism was associated with that 
wonderfully clear, sharp, and practical view of human nature 
which has been the permanent element of interest in what he has 
written, and which must have had strange charms for the truth 
seeking mind of Pascal. But there was a new element of strengt 
added by Pascal himself to the side of. irreligion. This wa 
derived from his scientific habit of mind, and his exacting view c 
the evidence required for satisfaction. At the time of the 
Reformation the Neo-pagans had no difference with the Church as 
to the view of physics which it sanctioned, which was indeed 
mainly borrowed from the ancients, and they stood quite aloof 
from the new physical philosophers. But now the Church was 
threatened from the side of science as well as from the side of 
philosophy. 

The scientific spirit is formed of two elements, one hostile to 
religion, one favourable to it : the hostile one js positivism, or the 
habit which scientific research may engender, of neglecting or 
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«a disbelieving anything super-physical, anything beyond simple 
physical fact: the favourable one, is the idea fostered by it that 
there is such a thing as truth and that it is attainable; in 
this respect the scientific spirit is directly opposed to all incon- 
clusivism. Thus, while Pascal may have felt, more than was 
possible to Montaigne, the force, as against religion, of the merely 
physicalist and positivist tendency, his scientific spirit must 
have strengthened his earnestness and seriousness of mind in 
opposition to Montaigne’s easy acceptance of the notion that 
truth is probably not to be found, and anyhow is of little conse- 
quence. 

The first chapter of “Pascal’s Thoughts” as it appears in the 
old edition is clearly directed against Montaigne’s inconclusivism. 
In many respects it resembles Butler’s chapter on the “Importance 
of Christianity.” While speaking in terms of strong indignation 
and contempt of the state of mind expressed by Montaigne’s motto, 
“ Je ne scay,” Pascal himself reproduces Montaigne’s view in his 
chapters headed “Contrarieties of Human Nature,” “ Greatness, 
Weakness, Vanity, &c., of Man.” But he says much besides; and 
where he follows Montaigne’s description of man, itis not in Mon- 
taigne’s tone of satisfaction and acquiescence, but, in the first 
instance, with much of perplexity and sadness. More than this, 
he never allows us to forget that there is another side to the 
picture, and that everything which is said in depreciation of man 
is really in truth also for his exaltation: he shows this to a great 
extent, and suggests it very much more. 

And then, accepting Montaigne’s description with, in general, 

n opposite conclusion from it, he argues from the wants and 

eaknesses of man, not to Montaigne’s despairing scepticism, but 

o the necessity and probable reality of religion. Man’s known 

condition furnishing thus on the one side a presumption ‘in favour 

of religion, Pascal then proceeds on the other side to give the 

‘ual or positive evidence for the religion which we are already 

ppared to expect. 

There is a curious contrast between the proceedings of Pascal 

d Montaigne where they approach most nearly to each other, 

arguing from the weakness of man to the truth of religion. 

Phat the evidentiary controversy is a continuous one, and not one 

times and seasons, may appear from the fact of one of the 
employments of Montaigne’s earlier days having been a translation 
fa last request of his father’s) of a treatise on “Natural Theology” 

y Raymond Sebond, from a sort of Latinized Spanish into French. 

His defence of this book, contained in one of the most remark- 

able of his essays, is, in point of fact, nothing else than an 

plaborate depreciation of human nature, the bearing of this upon 
he argument for religion being simply that, since man is unable to 
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judge of religion, it is his duty therefore to accept it as offered—  » 
a line of argument which we are by no means led to suppose 
was that of Sebond himself. It is a very different argument from 
Pascal’s, that man’s condition is such as to suggest the necessity, 
desirableness, and, in that way, probability, of religion. 

I said that Pascal’s feeling in the first instance was one of 
sadness at man’s incapacity and deficiencies, but he also sometimes 
takes the tone here assumed by Montaigne, of attempting to over- 
throw, in aid of religion, proud human reason. This tone of 
denunciation is in reality alien from the general tone of both; it 
agrees neither with the usual complacency of Montaigne nor with 
the earnest truth-seeking of Pascal. Pascal’s argument is directed 
as much against those who do not care to examine the proofs 
of religion, thinking that nothing can be known about it with 
certainty, as against those who dispute them. The existence of 
these two hostile parties should be remembered by all writers on 
evidences, because it is very possible that the arguments used 
. against the latter may be such as would strengthen the hands 
of the indifferentists. This is certainly the case with the argu- 
ments used by Montaigne, nor can we suppose he would 
have cared much for its being so. But Pascal had every reason 
to care. : 

Pascal, as was not unnatural, carries his argument too far. 
Starting from the side of a despairing scepticism, he arrives in the 
course of his argument at that sort of view of the importance of 
revealed religion which leaves no value to morality without it, 
or even in conjunction with it, a view which I conceive to be 
entirely mistaken. 

I have endeavoured, in all that I have written about human 
nature, to avoid both the cynic indifference of Montaigne, and 
what we must call the complaint and repining of Pascal. In 
Pascal, there is an intolerance of the weaknesses and necessary 
feelings of man’s nature and life, which seems to me as f 
from the view befitting one who shares those weaknesses, as } 
Montaigne’s easy contempt for them. We may have Pascal 
earnestness without his bitterness or his determined looking a, 
things on the worst side. 

It is this last tendency of Pascal which led him in various 
particulars to anticipate La Rochefoucauld. Here he came upon: 
ground in which his manner of thinking would be, more or 
less, in sympathy with that of his Port-Royal associates. His 
anxiety about religious evidences was, as I have said, a good 
deal his own, and not shared either by them or by his contem- 
poraries generally, But from the Port-Royalists he.may have 
learnt to take a dark view of human nature, as he had learnt from 
Montaigne to take a depreciatory view of human intelligence, 
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The position of a man like Pascal, as a writer on religious 
evidence, is in some respects a difficult one. At one moment he 
writes as one who is himself painfully conscious of the weakness, 
the complications, and difficulties of human life ; at another, as 
one who is-simply satisfied to turn them to account in proof of 
religion. Hence, when he makes the worst of human nature and 
human weakness, we are sometimes led to doubt in which of these 
views he does it; whether what suggests it is the feeling of 
human sympathy and compassion, or the purpose and course of , 
his argument. The same thing appears in a slightly different 
form in Montaigne. There is in him an inconsistency of view 
between the over-strained depreciation of human nature, especially 
as compared. with the animals, in the apology for Raymond Sebond 
which I have noticed, and the cool, careless observation and record, 
as of matter of fact, which is the more general tone. Both Pascal’s 
frame of mind and his express argument speak (to different minds 
perhaps) in evidence of religion; probably the former the most 
to the most deeply feeling minds. In it we see the struggle and 
process of conviction, where the faith in the goodness of God, 
which more or less accompanies all serious thought about human 
nature, raises him out of the despair which threatens him, as it is 
likely after his example to raise those who read him in this view; 
while in the latter, he appears as a dogmatic demonstrator, con- 
vincing by his argument alone, and perhaps sometimes inclining 
us to feel that in regard of himself there is a side of hardness and 
not a little hasty intolerance. 

Pascal, like most who have written in striking language on 
points such as we are dealing with, was a man narrow-minded 
and large-minded at once. He could enter into'the varieties and 
inconsistencies of human nature, and understand a mind so different 
from his own as Montaigne’s. But though he could understand 
(which is more than an ordinary mind would do) that such things 
were, he could not cease wondering they should beso: there is no 
nd +o the reiterated expressions of wonder throughout his 
í Thoughts.” After describing admirably the satisfied inconclu- 
vism, careless of religion, which is in fact the feeling of Mon- 
kigne, he says, “Il faut qu'il y ait un étrange renversement dans 
a nature de homme pour faire gloire d’être dans cet état, dans 
equel il semble incroyable qu’une seule personne puisse être.” 
Tontaigne, on his side, would probably have said the same sort 
of thing about the distressed and anxious tone of Pascal, about 
his indignant revolting against the undoubted facts of human 
nature, and his refusal to accept them as natural. In the only 
applicable meaning of the word “strange,” both are strange, 
both being different from the proceeding of the mass of men, who 
are neither carelessly acquiescent like Montaigne nor burdened 
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with anxiety like Pascal. However fascinated by Montaigne, 
Pascal was thus very far from sympathizing with him. Mon- °’ 
taigne’s self-contemplation, satisfied without vanity, attentive 
without anxiety, was quite a mystery to him. Hence his re- 
markable misappreciation of the interest of Montaigne’s book in 
one respect, with all his true appreciation of it in another. “Ce 
.que Montaigne a de bon ne peut être acquis que difficilement. Ce 
qwil a de mauvais (J'entends hors les moeurs) efit pu être corrigé en 
un moment, si on Peût averti qw’il avait fait trop @histoires, et 
© qwil parlait trop de soi.” And again: “Le sot projet qu'il a de se 
peindre,” &e. 
Again, the word “étonnant,” as Pascal uses it, loses all other 

` signification than a general poetic suggestiveness, such as might 
be associated with the corresponding word in Sophocles or any 
similar author. “Toutes choses sont sorties du néant et portées 
jusqw’à linfini. Qui suivra ces étonnantes démarches?” 

The description given in this passage of man, as a being in 
the middle of an infinite nature, without any ground to rest his 
feet on, any point to attach his knowledge to, is of noble eloquence. 
In those times, when the wonders of the telescope and microscope 
were beginning to show themselves, it had more force than, so 
variously repeated as it has been, it can’ be considered to have 
now ; but even where it is furthest from mere rhetoric there is some 
danger of its being misleading. The point of Pascal’s description 
is that this is a pitiable condition of man. We are “incapables 
de savoir certainement et d'ignorer. absolument. Nous voguons 
sur un milieu vaste, toujours incertains et flottants, poussés d’un 
bout vers Pautre. . .'. Nous brûlons de désir de trouver une 
assiette ferme et une dernière basse constante, pour y édifier un 
tour qui s’éléve à linfini; mais tout notre fondement craque, et lA 
terre s’ouvre jusquwaux abimes.” 

Now when anything is described as pitiable, it appears to me 
that people ought to present to themselves the alternative: what 
is it that by their complaint they apparently give themselves o 
as wishing? “Floating between ignorance and Inowledg 
seems to me to be the description of all active reason, the O 
Perfect Intelligence alone excepted, and I cannot see what there 
pitiable in it. That ignorance and knowledge involve each otha 
is true for every conceivable form of finite intelligence. Withou 
ignorance there would be no such thing as imagination, no suc 
thing as learning anything, no such thing, in fact, as knowing, 
anything, for knowledge is sifted perception, a „part of the per- 
ceived being forgotten and let go into ignorance, in order that 
the other part may become knowledge. 

What with Montaigne are “ bizarreries,” or oddities, with Pascal 
are distressing- contrarieties or inconsistencies of human nature 
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and human feeling. Those about knowledge are treated of 
* first. Nature confounds the Pyrrhonians, reason confounds the 
dogmatists. What are we then to think? We cannot help 
being certain of some things, yet reason tells us we are fools to 
be so. Pascal, in reality, as I have said, while stating the 
Montaignist difficulty, answers it himself, and gives the other 
side. “La nature soutient la raison impuissante.” “L’homme 
nest qu’un roseau, le plus faible de nature, mais c’est un roseau 
pensant. I] ne faut pas que lunivers entier Sarme pour écraser. 
Une vapeur, une goutte deat, suffit pour le tuer. Mais quand 
Yunivers l’écraserait, Phomme serait encore plus noble que ce qui 
le tue, parce qu'il sait qwil mewrt, et Pavantage que lunivers a sur 
lui. L’univers wen sait rien. . . . Travaillons donc à bien penser: 
voila le principe de la morale.” 

Then for happiness. Everybody aims at happiness, yet every- 
body has a different idea what it is, and everybody complains of 
having failed in gaining it. What is this in reality but saying, 
How infinitely variable are the individual natures of men? And 
if the fact is so, what I should conclude about this happiness, from 
the two facts that nobody can get another to agree with his view 
of it as an object of pursuit, and that nobody can describe it as 
an acquisition from his own experience, is that the thing, as 
thus put before us, is not a practical reality, but a philosophical 
abstraction. 

There is of course another side of this view of men’s continual 
complainingness. Horace has given it, though Pascal has not. 
Men’s ideas of happiness are formed from imaginative comparison 
with each other: they complain, and yet they will not (generally) 
change with each other; in spite of their complaining, therefore, 
they do think themselves happy, as compared with others. The 
fact really being that they do not know what to think. 

The true and nobler view which Pascal has given of man is in 
such sentences as the following, where the application to religion 
is natural and equally true: “L’homme est visiblement égaré, et 
sent en lui des restes d’un état heureux, dont il’ est déchu, et. qwil ne 
peut recouvrer.” And the continuation from natural to revealed 
religion, as we may call it, is true again :—“ Il le cherche partout 
vec inquiétude et sans succès dans des ténèbres impénétrables.” 

Why, then, should it be necessary for Pascal to say that the 
desire for truth and happiness, impossible in our present state to 
' be gratified, is left to us from our former one, not only to show to 
us that there has been such a former one, but to punish us? Would 
it not have been a greater punishment to us if it had not been left 
to us? This is what I have called his needless severity, and 
making the worst of everything. 

I have said that, iœ regard of the contradictions of man’s nature, 
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Pascal gives the double view, sometimes the two sides of it in 
noble union, sometimes separately, with apparently inconsistent 
over-statement. 

As an instance of the former: Some philosophers, he says, have 
undertaken to exalt man by exhibiting his greatness, some to 
abase him by representing his pitiableness. Strange as it is, each 
party uses the others view differently interpreted to establish his 
own. For the pitiableness of man is best concluded from the 
consideration what it is that he makes his greatness; and his great- 
ness from the fact that his actual state is one in which he is to be 
pitied. And'so Pascal continues: “Who is to be pitied for 
not being a king, except one who has been, or should be one, and 
is dispossessed or excluded?” Who, on the other hand, would 
care so much as man does for the opinion of others, for reputation 
and glory, and again for action, agitation, distraction, except one 
who felt and had reason to feel the “néant de son propre être?” 

It is plain that it is more true to say that the arguments for the 
littleness of man prove his greatness, than that the arguments 
for his greatness prove his littleness. In fact Pascal to a certain 
degree shows here that inconsistency which I have just spoken of. 
Man’s love of glory is plainly capable of a double, or rather of a 
various view. Pascal, anticipating La Rochefoucauld, dwells at 
length on the vanity of man, but in doing so he shows how this 
vanity is not only a proof of man’s misery or littleness, but also 
of his excellence, i.e. of man’s opinion of his own excellence and 
greatness. For why does he value so the opinion of his fellows ? 
Why are wealth, health, pleasure, no happiness without this? 
The worst depreciators of human nature (Montaigne, to wit) are 
anxious for man’s goodopinion of them. Why? “Leur nature, qui 
est plus forte que tout, les convainquant dela grandeur de Phomme 
plus fortement que la raison ne les convainc de leur bassesse.” 

It is in regard of human activity that Pascal’s inconsistency 
and severity show themselves most. It is this activity joined 
to the love of reputation, which, while it seems to prove man’s 
greatness, in reality, according to Pascal, proves his littleness and 
pitiableness. It might be well, in a religious view, to say that the 
love of true rest is a relic of a past better-state and'‘an anticipa- 
tion of a future one, and that, in comparison with this, man’ 
restless activity is to be condemned, But Pascal has not as much 
indulgence for activity as we have seen he has for. vanity. His 
determination to find fault makes him, wonderfully for him, even 
speak without meaning. “Le présent n’est jamais notre but.” 
How could it be? If man is a being to have a “but” at all, must 
he not be prospective? Is not such prospectiveness a condition 
of will, choice, and action? What is Pascal really here com- 
plaining of? See here again the alternativa Would he have us 
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unprospective like the’ animals? “Nous ne vivons jamais, mais 
nous espérons de vivre.” . 

There is no occasion to call any one’s attention to the fact, how 
all that Pascal says about human activity suggests an exactly 
opposite view, which he does not say anything about. The whole 
chapter which in the old editions bears the title “Misère de 
Phomme,” is an investigation of the causes of the continual agita- 
tion in which men pass their lives. Under this name Pascal 
describes the mass of human action. It is an insupportable pain, 
he says, for a man to be obliged to live with himself, and to think 
of: himself. This is the origin of all the tumultuary occupations 
of men, and of all that is called’ pastime or diversion. 

“ay souvent dit que tout le malheur des hommes vient de ne savoir 
pas se tenir en repos dans une chambre; .... mais quand j’y ai regardé 
de plus près, j'ai trouvé que cet éloignement que les hommes ont. du repos, 
et de demeurer avec eux-mêmes, vient d’une cause bien effective ; c'est à 
dire, du malheur naturel de notre condition foible et mortelle, et si misérable 
que rien ne peut nous consoler, lorsque rien ne nous empêche d’y penser, 
et que nous ne voyons que nous.” i 
The chapter is most powerfully written, and there is much mag- 
nificence in Pascal’s language, especially where he says— 

“Les hommes ont un instinct secret qui les porte à chercher le diver- 
tissement et l'occupation au dehors, qui vient du ressentiment de leur 
misère continuelle. Et ils ont un autre instinct secret, qui reste- de la 


_ grandeur de leur première nature, qui leur fait connaître que le bonheur 
west, en effet, que dans le repos.” 


But of all the various views which may be given of that contra- 
diction, so to call it, in man’s nature, by which he is always 

eeking rest, and yet engaging himself in action, wishing to enjoy 
himself, and yet directing his thoughts away from himself, this is 
one of the least true. The view is rather a French one; the 
French have the special word “ennui” for that restlessness and 
desire of action and employment which is a necessary part of 
human nature; and it is one of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims that 
the mischief done by “ ennui” is far from duly appreciated. 

What I have said elsewhere, in treating of Juvenal’s “ Satires,” is 
in many respects applicable to Pascal’s language about human 
activity. When you depreciate this, what is the alternative ? 
What is it compared with? So far as Pascal depreciates it in 
itself, whether from gloominess of mind, or from desire to found 
upon depreciation of it an argument in favour of the fact of religion, : 
he is surely wrong. Montaigne is more right than he. Montaigne 
has little active interest in life, cares but little about it, looks very 
coolly at it, represents himself as doing what is before him and 
taking what comes without any very definite purpose, but respects 

ud admires human intelligence as applied to practice, as indeed 
person professing*to take at all a true view of life must do. 

OL. XXX. x l 
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When Pascal says, all the troubles of life arise from a man’s not 
being able to sit still and dwell with himself, we ask why, à priori, he 
should ratherthus sitstill and dwell with himself than engage himself 
abroad? As the facts go, it appears he finds the former at least as 
little to his happiness as the latter; quite as legitimate a conclusion 
as that which Pascal draws is, that man was not made thus to sit 
still and dwell with himself, but was made for action and outlook. ` 

So far as Pascal may be conceived.to-be taking his stand upon 
religion, considered as an ackriowledged fact, aid depreciating 
human life and activity in comparison with that, the case is 
different. If he already knows of something better, and therefore 
thinks slightly of this activity, it is well. But if he only infers the 
existence of something better from the apparent worthlessness of 
this activity, then the view is not legitimate. For we cannot 
allow it to be of itself thus worthless. That man cannot rest in 
satisfaction, but is always setting before himself one purpose after 
another to strive after, is no more a proof of the pitiableness of 
his condition, than of its nobleness; in fact we can conclude 
nothing from it except that it is his nature. 

There never was a person more inclined to sit still in his 
chamber than Montaigne, and the thought of this might have led 
Pascal to consider that non-activity of itself is in no respect more 
akin to elevation of mind and to religion than the worst fuss and 
bustle. Rest, in the high or religious view, is nobler than labour, 
contemplation nobler than action; but Pascal seems to mistake 
and misapply the manner in which itis so. Rest is perfection in 
the first instance, or purpose attained in the second, to which the 
effort of attaining is by its nature subordinate. And in intelligen 
natures short of perfection we must conceive of rest and effort a: 
being always i in a way mixed together, for there is attainment, 
but it is not complete. Rest will still remain the higher and 
leading idea, but if we could ever hold it absolutely in our grasp, 
intelligent life, short of perfection, would seem to cease: man 
cannot live, even in heaven, without something out of himself to 
live for: with more intimate knowledge of and nearness to God 
he may rest in Him, but such resting is the noblest effort of which 
man’s mind is capable. 

In comparison then with such rest as this, a rest involving the 
spiritual effort to rise to God and hold communion with Him, we 
may perhaps say that the active life of earth is to be little thought 
of. And then again as to this active life: there is a form of it 
which we may conceive applied to the setting forward the purposes 
of God and His glory; and here too we may perhaps say, that in 
comparison of this, the ordinary and non-religious part of the life 
of earth is little to be cared for. But then in saying this we must } 
cautious: we must be sure we are at liberty to draw a line th 
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to the comparative desecration of the one side, between thought 
and action, between religious action and action for society. 
And in any case, except in comparison of something better, we 
must honour and not talk slightingly of the active life of men. 

Let us suppose the alternative which Pascal’s language and 
that of a good many other people suggests to us, and that man 
was as content and self-satisfied as he is dissatisfied and restless— 
what sort of a world do we imagine we should have? Let us 
remove from the world, in imagination, all the trouble which 
arises from man’s restlessness, and leave to it only the physical 
trouble which is independent of this. Supposing then, as we 
must suppose, the existence of this, would the world go better if 
meh were less restless? if they were less eager after employing 
themselves somehow, though it be but in the sham employment, 
or amusement, to which men have recourse in default of real em- 
ployment? if. they were contented, not only with their own 
condition, but with that of their community and of every one else 
about them? Should we not be cutting the wings of virtue by 
all this, as effectually as those of vice and of selfishness? Are we 
not introducing all the bad side of Stoicism without the good? 
And if we urge upon men to be contented with their own lot and 
portion, and not to be for ever striving to change and add to 
them, but to be able, so far as they themselves are concerned, to 
sit still and be quiet, is not the real reason why we should do this 
that they may have more: leisure and calmness to see what is 
wanting and wrong in the lot of others and in society about them, 
that they may turn their unsatisfiedness to account in this direc- 

ion, by doing what they can to help others, to set the wrong right, 
-and to make things better? 

Merefreedom from restlessness (the content of moralists)isa thing 
which the world in no respect wants to have more of. Pascal wrote 
the famous chapter which I have been commenting on in Paris; 
would he have written it in Constantinople? It is a thing we should 
bear in mind, in respect of tempers which we condemn or praise, 
whether in other parts of the world they may not have given exam- 
ples of themselves which might modify our opinions about them. 

The necessity and the fact of distraction or diversion may be 
| (taken as to some extent a sign of the weakness and pitiableness 
of man’s condition, but attention-must be given to what we mean 
by the word distraction. We use it with different applications, in 
the main reducible to two: distraction from self-consciousness, 
self-enjoyment, or self-thought of any form, and distraction from 
the serious business or purpose of life. The term implies in it 
something of disparagement, because it conveys the idea of turn- 
Ing away our thoughts from what they should be directed to, and 

us wasting apart of life. But while by the word distraction 
x 2 
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we convey this view, viz., that we cannot live our whole lives 
as we would or should, but that we must often turn away or 
divert our thoughts from what is nearest to us, what we are most 
anxious about, and should most like to be thinking about, to what 
can less truly be called our life and its business, we must, never- 
theless, remember that this is only one view, and that there are 
other views of the same thing, equally true and equally important. 
Much which we call distraction, if it is not life in its direct meaning 
and purpose, is at least the medium or vehicle of living, is that 
which must be mixed up with the more essential life if that is to 
be in any way possible to us. Pascal seems to suppose that the 
ideally desirable life would- be necessarily, or, à priori, one of 
entire quiet self-occupation: there is no reason to suppose this, 
and purpose, with action for such purpose, as a distraction from 
this, is in no respect a lowering of man’s condition. Nor again 
need we suppose that the ideally desirable life (so far as it is not. ` 
a life of rest) is one of entire employment for conscious purpose ; 
man’s condition is not necessarily lowered by a distraction from 
this life of conscious purpose to a life in which feelings and energies 
are simply called forth without any definite reference or aim- 
The life of an intelligent being is likely, in the idea of it, to be 
various: self-occupation, serious employment, and again simple 
living, without ulterior purpose, may all be not unfit parts of it. 
The word living, it will have been seen, is a term as doubtful 
and difficult in its application as distraction is. Pascal depre- 
ciatingly says man does not live, because he lives not in the present, 
but only in hope and in the future. This is merely saying that, 
according to the ordinary view of men, action and effort is life; 
rather than rest and self-enjoyment. And why should this be 
considered less true than Pascal’s view? Our life is.threefold: in 
the past, in the present, in the future; of the three I think the 
last is what we most truly feel as our life. We havea life in the 
past, and can look upon what we have enjoyed, suffered, and done, 
as something in a manner which we possess (perhaps indeed to 
our loss and calamity) and which nothing can deprive us of. We 
have a lifein the present moment, the one of most moral importance, 
because it is that which is most specially in our power, and in 
which our actual enjoyment or otherwise, goodness or otherwise, 
lies. But whatever moralists may say about it, it is the life which 
each moment begins with us, and which we are each moment: 
entering upon, the life before us, which is what’ our thoughts are 
most employed upon; and fitly, for it is that upon which our 
present resolves and actions bear. It is a folly of Stoicism to say 
that it is the fool only who “ semper incipit vivere:” to Hye thus is 
the character of all human activity. 
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To some of the finest and most generous spirits of our time 

should be driven into opposition, almost into isolation, and 
should now, as it were in the desert, prophesy against us who 
heed them not, is a significant, perhaps an alarming fact. A 
‘minority which consists of an élite is always a witness for some 
despised or neglected truths. Some among our elder writers, 
ho were indeed spiritual masters, look with an estranged, sad 
aze at what we call our progress, our “ triumphs of civilization ;” 
md where among our. younger writers is there ‘promise of any 
pititual master to take their place, any prophetic soul? Is the 
hardy and aspiring school of Positivist thinkers to be succeeded 
by a pessimist school, and the reverence which gathers around the ' 
name of Comte to transfer itself to that of the great Buddhist of 
Frankfort? It is not the part of prudence to venture on pre- 
dictions. Meanwhile a few persons may look back to the days 
when spiritual faith and hope and love were the air which young 
souls breathed, days when a man would go to the seers to inquire 
of God, and when God Himself seemed to be not far from every 
one of us. 

The admirable working man, who on the first day of each month 
hastens to expend his tenpence on the purchase of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Fors Clavigera, and meditates until the appearance of the 
succeeding number upon its melancholy vaticinations, must by 
‘this time be convinced that he has fallen on evil days. The 
democratic movement, inaugurated by the French Revolution, is 
the object, of Mr. Ruskin’s bitterest hostility. From it have been 

ived our loss of reverence, our loose morals, our bad manners, 

mammon-worship, our materialism, our spirit of pushing: self- 
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interest. ‘The modern scientific movement appears to Mr. Ruskin 
to be in great part a ludicrous imposture, a dull kind of learned 
ignorance, with which names take the place of things, diagrams: 
the place of vision, and death the place of life. More robust. 
spirits than Mr. Ruskin will refuse to be thwarted or turned aside 
by what is ugly and repulsive in some aspects of our material 
civilization. They will refuse to expect that the crude years of 
an industrial epoch, in which everything acts upon so vast a scale, 
should exhibit the coherence; order, and grace of civilizations 
which were small in scale, which themselves took long to emerge 
from barbarism, and which are happily remembered not as they 
were in their totality, but through some highly favoured types. 
and examples that have survived the oblivion which overtakes. 
the chaff and draff of the time. It is enough if we can see within 
its rough envelope the living germ of future order. Those who- 
possess a moderated but steadfast confidence in the beneficent. 
tendencies of the laws of the world, would not set forward on 
behalf of the present age its select and illustrious persons; they 
would not set an Abraham Lincoln over against a Saint Louis, 
although the noble disinterestedness, the steadfastness of aim, the 
practical good sense,-the pliability and tolerance in detail, the 
heroic achievement, of our modern Yankee crusader, might bear 
comparison with the chivalric virtues (among which certainly 
practical wisdom was not one) of the mediæval soldier-saint. 
Defenders of the present time would rather let the stress of their 
argument lie on the fact that if ever our democratic age be 
organized, the organization will be not for a class but for th 
entire society—for workman as well as capitalist, for peasant ,ai 
well as proprietor, for woman as well as man; and such a complex 
organization cannot be the product of one day, nor of one century. 
We accept courageously the rudeness of our vast industrial: 
civilization. The results of that other movement also, the scientific, _ 
which Mr. Ruskin passionately reproaches or regards with smiling 
disdain, we accept with gratitude. And yet were these our sole 
sources of hope, to some of us the burden of life would seem to be- 
hardly worth taking up. Accumulated materials, whether materials. 
for food, fire, and clothing, or materials of knowledge to feed the- 
intellect, do not satisfy the soul. Are we tempted to enter the 
fierce struggle for material success? Are we tempted to forfeit 
our highest powers in the mere’ collection and systematizing of 

_ knowledge? Let us pause ; if our utmost ambition were gratified, , 
how barren a failure would be such success! Nay, even in duties, 
in the items of a laborious morality, we may cease to possess that. 
life which is also light and incommunicable peace. Surrounded 

_ with possessions of wealth, of state, of splendour, or of cultuy 

of erudition, of knowledge, or even of the dutiful works.o 
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servant who is not a son, the inmost self may be poor, shrunken, 
starved, miserable, dead. What shall it profit a man though he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 

. And what shall it profit an age, a generation of men, if it lose 
its own soul? We accept joyfully the facts of material progress. 
Tons of iron, tons of coal, corn and wine, cotton and hemp, 
firkins of the best butter, barrels of salted pork; let these have 
their praises, and be chanted in the hymns of our poets of 
democracy. Knowledge about the brains of an ape, knowledge 
about the coprolites of an extinct brute, the dust of stars, the 
spawn of frogs, the vibrations of a nerve; to such knowledge we 
cry hail, and give it joyous welcome. Then, none the less, we 
ask, “But the soul—what of it? What of the most divine portion 
of the life of a man, and of a society of men ?”. 

The word transcendental may be used in both a definite and a 
vaguer sense; in a definite sense as opposed to the empirical way 
of thinking dominant during the eighteenth century, alike in 
France and in England. The empirical thinker derives all our 
ideas from experience, some members of the school asserting that 
it is through the senses alone that we obtain these ideas. The 
transcendental thinker believes that the mind contributes to its 
own stores ideas or forms of thought not derived from experience. 
As to a Divine Being, and man’s relations with Him, the empirical 
thinker may be a theist, but he will or dinarily require an apparatus, 
a mechanism, to connect the Divine Spirit with the spirit of man ; 
the transcendental thinker can with difficulty endure the notion of 
such a mechanism or apparatus ; the natural and the supernatural 
seem to him to touch, embrace, or interpenetrate one another; in 
the external world and in his own soul the Divine Presence for 
ever haunts, startles, and waylays him. So far, the meaning of 
the word transcendental is definite enough. But a word, like a 
comet, has a tail as well as a head, or at least a coma as well as 
a nucleus, and much vague talk about the Infinite, the Immensities, 
the Eternal Verities, the Eternal Silences, and what-not, is properly 
a part of transcendentalism, that is, of its coma, or its yet fainter 
and more extended tail. We are bound to recognize this vague 


_ transcendentalism, even if we cannot accurately define it. Much 


has justly been said of fallacies which arise from not defining our 
words; it has not, perhaps, been sufficiently noted how fallacies 
arise from assuming that a formal definition of a word is equi- 
pollent to the word considered as a winged thing and acting with 
a vital power. 

Now,—whether the fact please us, or the reverse,—the soul in 
the literature of our century, at least until comparatively recent. 
years, has been of the kind which we have named, transcendental : 
at first, a transcendentalism, serene or joyous, which was felt to 
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be an enlargement and deliverance of the spirit of man; after- 
wards, as the scientific movement assumed larger proportions, and 
began to sap in upon conceptions believed to be at the base of 
religion and morality, a transcendentalism, either militant or 
wavering and self-distrustful. The transcendental tendencies in 
nineteenth-century literature become apparent in connection with 
the imaginative feeling for external nature, and in connection with 
the view taken of man, whether of man as an individual, or the 
entire race of mankind and its history. Between.the seculum 
rationalisticum of the eighteenth century, and our own age, the 
seculum realisticum, there lies an intervening period in which 
logical and mathematical methods of truth-discovery in the moral 
and social order were discredited, and the methods of the natural 
sciences, observation, and induction, were not yet vigorously 
applied, a period when contemplation, serene or impassioned, 
played a large part in the attempt to ascertain truth, and a present 
Deity seemed to be manifested to the gaze of imaginative faith in 
the life of the world around us, in the most august and imperial 
faculties of the human soul, and in the progress of the race. The 
few masters of that period of thought were succeeded by a 
generation of disciples, who modified the original teaching by 
new elements; the generation of disciples is now passing away, 
and though they may have left an inheritance,to the world, they 
are without immediate heirs. l 
It does not follow from what has been said that there is but one 
type, eternal, necessary, and immutable, of the spiritual in, man. 
There have been times when an entirely human, and indeed a 
_ narrow Stoicism has been the spontaneous expression of what was 
highest in human nature. There have been times when the 
tender humanities of Catholicism—these rather than its imperious 
dogma—have best nourished the religious affections. The his- 
torical fact remains, that during at least the first half of our 
century, the spiritual life of man embodied itself in transcendental 
thought, and emotions in harmony with such thought. 

And one cause of this is ‘sufficiently obvious. - The eighteenth 
century neglected this side of truth so persistently and almost 
_ wantonly, that a reaction became inevitable. The sturdy good 
sense of our-ancestors who read Fielding is a possession we are 
half disposed to envy them. Reflect on the opinion which 
Mr. Tom Jones would have formed of an admired modern per- 
sonage, the Alastor of Shelley. How that vigorous and healthy 
human animal would have held too poor for scorn a youth 
nourished “by solemn vision and bright silver dream,” instead of 
by British beef and beer, and who wandered on homeless stream 
and among mountain solitudes through nonsense prepense, when 
for aught that appears he might have been smoking his pipe of 
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tobacco in his inn, and making love to the comely chamber-wench. 
Asa part of the general temper of good sense, great regard was 
had in the eighteenth century to moderation, to restrained desires, 
to moral tranquillity. The wild genius of a Shakspere was not 
more remote from the spirit of the correct poets, than was the 
zeal of a Catholic saint or the enthusiasm of a mystic from the 
Christianity, purged of extravagance, which adorned the sermons 
of a Secker or a Sherlock. With this temper fell in aptly the 
theology of the age. The awful possibilities of election or of repro- 
bation which haunted Cromwell’s death-bed, and filled Bunyan’s 
life with violences of joy and terror, were now set aside; the 
excited visions of the sectaries were at an end. If William 
Law communed with the Eternal One in solitude, he found his 
public in two female disciples. The God worshipped at Whitehall 
was the moral governor of the universe, benevolent but not 
excessively benevolent, intelligent but not an abyss of unsearch- 
able wisdom, energetic but not interfering save in an entirely 
constitutional manner in the affairs of His subjects. All parties, 
deists and apologists, agreed that God existed; only it did not 
greatly matter to any one whether He existed or not. A kind of 
Whig oligarchy consisting of second causes and general Jaws 
could carry on the affairs of State very effectively by themselves ; 
the awful divine King, of Puritan theology, had been reduced 
to something like the position of a Venetian doge. 

With this conception of the relation of God to nature the de- 
seriptive poetry `of the time accurately corresponds. Eternal 
nature is not a living Presence with which the spirit of man 
communes: it is a collection of objects which may, be described in - 
detail, and which are subject to certain general laws.’ To Shelley 
a floweris a thing of light and of love, bright with its yearning, 
pale with its passion. To Wordsworth a flower is a living par- 
taker of the common spiritual life and joy of being, a joy which is 
at once calm and ecstatic. To Thomson a flower is an object 
which ha’s a certain shape und colour ; fair-handed Spring scatters 


them abroad— 
“ Violet darkly blue, 
And polyanthus of unnumbered dyes; 
The yellow wall-flower stained with iron-brown,” 


and as many others as the passage may require. When Thomson 
would be poetically devout, the Author of nature is discovered 
engaged in the elegant art of manufacturing flowers :— ' 
~ Soft roll your incense, herbs and fruits and flowers, 

In mingled clouds to Him whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints,” 
We are taught to “look through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Nor is the divine presence, which is out of and above external 
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nature, to be found in man. Mr. Carlyle begins his studies on’ 
Hero-worship with a lecture on the Hero as Divinity; the heroic 
in man—in whatever aspect it may manifest itself—is always the 
worshipful, the divine. “The true Shekinah is Man.... : “his 
body, these faculties, this life of ours, is it not all as a vesture for 
that Unnamed? ‘There is but one temple in the Universe,’ says 
the devout Novalis, ‘and that is the Body of Man. Nothing is 
holier than that high form. Bending before man is a reverence 
done to this Revelation in the Flesh. We touch Heaven when we 
lay our hand ona human body.” * Here we are in full fervour of 
transcendentalism. But the eighteenth century recognized the 
wisdom of a benevolent Deity in His creating man a fool, and 
permitting him to be happy in his foolery—so skilfully does the 
Author of nature adapt means to ends. 
“In Folly’s cup still laughs the bubble, joy ; 

One prospect lost, another still we gain, 

And not a vanity is given in vain; 

Even mean self-love becomes by force divine, 

The scale to measure other’s wants by thine; 


Sce! and confess one comfort still must rise ; 
*Tis this—though man’s a fool yet God is wise.” 


But out-topping the ordinary man—the average fool—there are 
some enormous fools, monsters for whom God cannot be held 
responsible; these monsters, who cannot recognize their true 
position and submit, are precisely Mr. Carlyle’s heroes, “from 
Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.” The English moralist of the 
second half of the last century, with a genuine melancholy, far 
different from the complacent optimism of Pope, has still the 
same tale to tell :— 
“Tn life’s last scene what prodigies surprise,— 
Tears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 


From Marlb’rough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show.” 


But if the Divine was found by eighteenth-century writers 
neither in the average man nor in the most:exalted members of 
the race—poets, prophets, philanthropists, lawgivers, rulers— 
neither did it.become manifest through collective humanity. In 
our age a religious statesman writes his “ God in History,” ex- 
pressiy enriching his theistic doctrine with certain elements com- 
monly called pantheistic, and tracing the continuously developing 
_ consciousness of God in the history of races. With Hegel history 
is conceived as the development of spirit, the realization of the 
idea. In the last century, although a dawning conception of the 
philosophy of history had appeared as early as Vico’s “Scienza 
Nuova,” we must not look (save in a brief but pregnant study by 
Turgot) for any clear conception of human progress, until we reach 


* Lectures on Heroes, i. > 
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the decade preceding and including the French revolution; then in 
rapid succession were put forth theories of a philosophy of history 
by Lessing, by Kant, and by Herder in Germany, and in France by 
Condorcet. But a short time previously the spiritual ruler of the 
age, Voltaire, had offered, as if they constituted a philosophy, 
views of the course of human affairs contemptibly trifling and 
superficial. If God is to be found in history, we shall assuredly 
look for him in vain in the history by Hume. Though as a philo- 
sopher Hume studied causes and effects: of a subordinate kind 
which influence civilizations, as a historian he cared chiefly for 
whatever either lent itself readily to the purposes of the literary 
artist or happened to countenance his own political prejudices. 
The theocratic conception had playéd a vigorous and disturbing 
part in politics in the country of David Hume’s birth, and it 
should now be dismissed from history as an old Covenanters 
superstition., His highly agreeable piece of narrative is history 
written for an English gentleman. The other great historian of that 
age—Gibbon—was (as was Hume) a deist, but the magnificent 
panorama of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire unrolls before 
us as a mere spectacle, with no breathing of a divine presence any- 
where to be felt, within man or above man; it is a painting of still 
life on a vast scale; a city of the dead. We move along a palace- 
court of more than Egyptian proportions ; there are colossal figures 
to the right hand and the left ; but the tenant, the regal soul of man, 
or the Spirit of God dwelling in man, is not here. Afflicted and 
borne down by the intolerable silence, and the lifelessness of these 
pomps of humanity, we would fain have the spell broken by some 
living voice, were its words in a dialect as old as that of the 
Hebrew singer : “In Judah is God known; His name is great in 
Israel. In Salem also is His tabernacle, and His dwelling-place in 
Zion.” ' 

From the deism of the eighteenth century, from its mechanical 
philosophy, from its view of things which severed the human and 
the divine, from its ethics of good sense, two modes of escape 
were possible. It was possible on the one hand to appeal to 
authority, to point to some single sacred depository of super- 
natural truth, to localize the divine in definite ecclesiastical 
persons, places, and acts. “Oh! holy Roman Church! as long as 
the power of speech remains to me, I shall employ it in celebrating 
thee. Ibid thee hail! immortal parent of science and of sanctity! 
Salve, Magna Parens!” So De Maistre begins the concluding 
section of his “ Du Pape,” gazing with awe and admiration at the 
Church, sole pillar of fire in our night of life, which guides us 
through the desert of this world. And essentially the same 
escape from the doubts and difficulties of their time was made by 
the leaders of the*Oxford Movement of 1830. “Yes,” they said, 
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“man cannot live without a divine Presence, and a Real Presence’ 
there is; take, eat, feed upon it, and live. The great events of 
man’s career on earth, his entrance to the world, the dawn of 
conscious spiritual life, and wedlock, and death, shall be lifted out 
of the sphere of common existence, and shall be sanctified by 
religion. Certain spots of earth shall be redeemed and made’ 
sacred, certain objects shall be holy to the Lord. If no longer, as 
in Paradise, a mist goes up to water the garden of man’s habita- 
tion, yet by certain channels and aqueducts the living water shall 
be brought down to men from the mountains of God.” To this 
effect Keble sang, and Newman preached from the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s. Over external nature, as represented in the “Christian 
Year,” there is a diffused, pallid light, but this light concentrates 
itself into certain burning points and centres called sacraments, 
and all the rest tends into these. The artificial symbolism which 
Keble read into external nature, thereby as he conceived dis- 
covering its divine purpose, is evidence of the comparative feeble- 
ness of his imaginative feeling for nature; such an artificial 
system of correspondences would have been detected to be merely 
fanciful, were it not that with Keble a pious fancy actually stood 
in the place of poetical imagination. To Newman the idea that 
“nature is a parable” had a higher and more mystical significance; 
for him the material universe possessed no existence as such. 
From the Alexandrian school he had derived a belief that the 
economy of the visible world is carried on by the ministration of 
angels. “Every breath of air and ray of light and heat, every 
beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the waving of the robes of those 
whose faces see God.”* But the spot where God himself is in a 
special sense present is at the altar communicated in or with the 
Eucharist. A new-born babe is not indeed, as Puritanism had 
taught, a child of hell; but it waits the sprinkling of the sacred 
drops to become a member of Christ and, in the most intimate 
sense, a child of God. The Divine Being is ever present in the 
course of human affairs; true, and most essentially so, because 
the Church is ever present, that Church which is a body descended 
from the Apostles through a line of duly consecrated bishops. 
Does such an arrangement seem to the children of the world 
exclusive ? “Most of the great appointments of divine goodness 
are marked by the very character of what men call exclusiveness.” 
Does it appear formal and artificial? “Forms are the very food 
of faith.”T i 

Such was one way of escape from the eighteenth-century mode 
of thinking, the way of ecclesiasticism. The other way of escape - 
was the transcendental. It was an appeal not to authority, but to 


* See Apologia, chap. i.; Sermons, vol. ii. xxix., ang vol. iv. xiii, 
t Sermons, vol. iii, xiv. 
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an inner light, an appeal from one faculty of man to a faculty 
which claimed to be of higher validity, from the understanding to 
the “reason,” as Coleridge called it, to “ imaginative faith,” as it 
was called by Wordsworth; to the intuitions, or spiritual instincts, 
as others preferred to say. Whatever terms were chosen, a 
common result was arrived at—that not by miracle, or special, 
grace, or supernatural intervention, but in the natural order of 
things a divine Presence was within us and around ‘us, immanent 
in the world, not specially manifesting itself through consecrated 
places, consecrated persons, consecrated food, books, rites, cere- 
monies, but breathing through the universal frame of things, yet 
declaring itself in a more august style in the-spirit of man.” 

The idea of a society was present with De Maistre and in the 
High Church movement, of a Church as opposed in the one case 
to the individualism in religion of the Evangelical party, and in 
the other to the pulverizing of society by the revolutionary idea. 
. The Revolution had indeed uttered the great word “ Fraternity,” 
but as yet this fraternity was no more than a sentiment, and did 
not attempt to realize itself in institutions. With the idea of a 
Christian society, came the recognition of the need of organized 
systems, the need of forms, of machinery. The. transcendental 
thinkers in the early part of the -century had, on the contrary, 
come out of the Revolution, and, although the Revolution is the 
culminating point in the history of certain eighteenth-century 
ideas and passions, while the transcendental movement opposes 
itself to much that is characteristic of the eighteenth-century, it is 
none the less true that theré are deep affinities between. the 
Revolution and transcendentalism. De Tocqueville has set down 
as one note of a democratic period “un dégoût presque invincible 
pour le surnaturel,” an almost invincible aversion to the super- 
natural, and as another note of democracy, a passion for pan- 
theistic ideas. “ The idea of unity in democratic times is for ever 
present to the minds of men, until at length all differences dis- 
appear in a transcendental unity which permits of no division 
between God and the universe.” Now transcendentalism, seeking 
the supernatural everywhere, loses sight of it as such; through a 
process of levelling up it is overtaken by and envelopėd in the 
natural. Nevertheless nature is not conceived in the mechanical 
fashion of the Aufklärung, it is living and divine; in other words, 
the transcendental movement certainly has its face turned in the 
direction of pantheism. Further, the glorification, if not the 
divinization, of humanity is common to the Revolution and to 


* Here it would be natural to notice the course of German philosophical speculation 
from Fichte onwards, but, in order to bring the consideration of the subject within 
reasonable limits, it has been found necessary to set aside the history of German thought, 
and its relations with that of England, 
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transcendentalism; glorification of man in the political and social 


world, the world of action—this is inscribed on the revolutionary 
banner; apotheosis of man in the ideal, the spiritual world—this is 
inscribed upon the banner of transcendentalism. We find accord- 
ingly in our century many conspicuous examples of the transcen- 
_ dental humanitarian united in the same person with the enthusiast 
of Revolution. Finally, among the points of affinity between the 
transcendental and the revolutionary movement, must be noted 


the aspiring, self-dilating, passionate character of both. By’ 


Rousseau a breach had been made in the ethics of moderation 
proper to his century; over and through the dykes and dams of 
prudence and self-restraint, a turbulent flood of passion foamed ; 
‘having met the torrent of Revolution, this flood went careering 
on, loaded now with wreck and ravage. Measureless passion 
measureless desire, and in place of resignation,-a measureless 
despair fill the imaginative literature of the early part of our 
century. ‘The spirit of man craved for something perfect, infinite, 
absolute. Even Keats, whose life was associated with no great 
extemal movement of his time, and whose poetry possesses the 
aloofness of his own Grecian urn from the drums and trampling 
of the century,—even Keats belongs to the movement connected 
with Rousseau and the Revolution by his passion for some abso- 
lute perfection—and with him it was the absolute of beauty; by 
this, and also by the immitigable hunger of human love which 
preyed upon him for a while and was the ally of consumption, but 
which came too late to find adequate expression in his art; and 
from these two elements the passion for beauty, and one passionate 
love, the whole diminished life of Keats was framed. Now this 
craving for something which shall satisfy the soul, something 
absolute, perfect, infinite, is closely akin to the emotional side of 
the transcendental movement. The new Gospel of faith and hope 
of. the century possessed something in common with the new 
scepticism and despair, la maladie du sièele; the bite of the serpent 
was to be cured by the serpent’s blood. 


r 


It will not appear a mere accident, then, that some of the cha- 


racteristics noted by De Tocqueville should appear in Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, the transcendental teachers of England, when 
taken in connection with the fact that they had nourished them- 
selves in their ardent youth with the enthusiasm of the French 
democracy. Shelley, again, is nothing if he is not revolutionary 


and at the same time transcendental. If in Byron one side of the. 


_ revolution displays itself with power, that which is more mate- 
rialistic and more personal, the assertion of unbounded egoism 
and the rights of the individual, in Shelley appears the reverse 


side, that which is more ideal, more religious, its tendency to - 


merge the personal life in a larger life which i$ impersonal, whether 


a 
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the life of humanity or of external nature, the pantheistic 
tendency as De Tocqueville named it.* Our most imperial 
qualities are, according to Shelley, the passive slaves of some 
higher Power, and that Power is God. Those who have har- 
monized themselves to a consentaneity of power with God “ give 


forth divinest melody, when the breath of universal being sweeps — 


over their frame.” Coleridge, in an early poem, uses similar 
imagery to describe, not the rare and exquisite phenomena of the 
life of the saint, the poet, or the perfect lover, but the genesis of 
consciousness and thought throughout the entire universe:— 
« And what if all of animated nature 
: Bo but organic harps diversely framed, 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweep, 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the Soul of each and God of all?” ; 
From any tendency to remove the ground of division between 
God and man, or mind and the material world, Coleridge delivered 
himself, and we know painfully, upon the testimony of the now 
venerable sage of Chelsea, that the philosopher of Highgate, 
when his articulation had become more nasal than Mr. Carlyle 
might have desired, knew to distinguish “ om-mject ” from “ sum- 
mject.” Yet there are secret points of contact between Coleridge’s 
early pantheistic heresy reproved by the “serious eye” of his 
“pensive Sara” and his later doctrine of the Reason. The 
Reason is that which is highest in each individual man, yet no 
man can call it his own; he does not possess it, he partakes of 
it; the Reason is the present Deity in the soul. The primary 


' truths of theology and of morals are witnessed to by the Reason; 


it is in us, or we are in it, but it is not ours, nor of us. 
Wordsworth, if we are to believe the complaint of Shelley, did 
not possess imagination in the highest sense of that word. When 
things came within the belt of his own nature they melted into 
him, but he could not dart his contemplation from any point except 
that on which he actually stood. Wordsworth approached and 
communed with Nature—Shelley goes on to say—but he dared 
not pluck away her closest veil and consummate a perfect union. 
It is not difficult to put oneself at Shelley’s point of view when 
he wrote these verses of his “Peter Bell,” and it is true that 
Shelley was much more than Wordsworth like one of the brother- 
hood of the forces of nature, himself'a kinsman of the wind and 
of the fire. Shelley’s total being transforms itself into a single 
energy—now into the ecstatic clasping of the life of nature, now 
into an ardour of hope for man, now into keenest joy, now into 
* And so while Byron asserts liberty often for its own sake, Shelley ordinarily asserts 
liberty together with fraternity, or love. Godwin, in his spirit of pure individualism, 
takes Shelley to task for desiring “ the organization of a society whose institution shall 


age as a bond to its mensbers.”—Soe “ William Godwin,” by Mr. Kegan Paul, vol. it. 
p. 204. 
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some exquisite agony, now into love, now into horror or into hate. 
What gives to Wordsworth his characteristic place among idealists 
is that he was much more than an idealist; underneath the poet 
lay a north-country ’statesman ; and instead of transforming his 
being, as did Shelley, into a single energy, all diverse energies 
blended in Wordsworth’s nature into a harmonious whole. The 
senses were informed by the soul and became spiritual; passion 
was conjoined with reason and with conscience ; knowledge was 
vivified by emotion; a calm passivity was united with a creative 
energy; peace and excitation were harmonized; and over all 
brooded the imagination. Wordsworth is never intense, for the 
very reason that he is spiritually massive. The state which results 
. from such consentaneous action of diverse faculties is one not of 
pure passion, not of pure thought; it is one of impassioned con- 
templation. To those who are strangers to this state of impas- 
sioned contemplation, Wordsworth’s poetry, or all that is highest 
in it, is as a sealed book. But one who is in any true sense his 
disciple must yield to Wordsworth, so long as he is a disciple, the 
deep consent of his total being. Now what appearance will the 
world present to senses which are informed with spirit? It will 
‘itself appear spiritual, and as the gazer still contemplates what is 
around and within him, and his tranquility ascends into a calm 
ecstasy, he will become conscious of all things and himself among 
them, as in a state of vital interaction, God and man and nature 
communicating with one another, playing into and through one 
another: 
“And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels , 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things.” 

Coleridge and Wordsworth are alike commended, or else con- 
demned, as having contributed to bring about the Oxford High 
Church movement. There is no doubt that Coleridge did help 
to summon to life things which had been dead or sleeping, and 
which even now seem to walk about wound hand and foot with 
grave-clothes, and bound about the face with a napkin. And 
Wordsworth in his later years lost, as he expresses it, courage, the 
spring-like hope and confidence which enables a man to advance 
joyously towards new discovery of truth. But the poet of “Tintern , 
Abbey” and the “Ode on Intimations of Immortality ” and the 
“Pyelude” is Wordsworth in his period of highest energy and imagi- 
native light; the writer of the “Ecclesiastical Sonnets” is Words- 
worth declined into poetical ways of use anẸ wont, when he had 
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acquired a habit of writing at will in his characteristic manner, but 
without his characteristic inspiration. He valued, moreover, very 
deeply all permanent feelings, and he came to regard with reverent 
affection all objects with which permanent feelings have asso- 
ciated themselves. Then again the analytic processes of science, 
‘the worship of useful knowledge, the pushing materialism, the utili- 
tarian philosophy of our century repelled him, and in the Church he 
found faith in something spiritual, in God and immortality. Keble 
admired and honoured the venerable poet, and transfused into 
his “Christian Year” a certain quantity of dilute Wordsworthian 
‘sentiment, sanctified to purposes of religious edification. One of 
the writers of ‘the Lives of the Saints started by Dr. Newman, 
reprints the “Stanzas suggested in a Steamboat off St. Bees’ 
Head,” with a comment on the affectionate reverence of the poet 
for the Catholic past, which presents an edifying contrast to the 
“ half-irreverent sportiveness of Mr. Southey’s pen.” Nevertheless 
it remains true, that the tendencies of Wordsworth as a master, 
when he was indeed a master, are essentially adverse to those of - 
Anglo-Catholicism. The differénce is that between the real and 

the spurious, the natural and the manufactured, the reign of 
spiritual law and the reign of ecclesiastical miracle. And the true 

representatives of Wordsworth among the younger minds of 

Oxford were .precisely: those who have contributed nothing to- 

wards the Catholic movement; but have rather acted in opposition 

to it. Such young men among others as Mr. Shairp, Mr. Matthew 

Arnold, and Mr. Clough. As to Coleridge’s relations with the High 

Church movement, it might have given pause to those who would 
exhibit him as an undeveloped Anglo-Catholic if they had remem-- 
bered his enthusiastic admiration of Luther and of Milton.* Dr. 

Newman, when claiming Coleridge as a philosophical initiator of’ 
High Church opinions, admits that he “indulged a liberty of specu-- 
lation which no Christian can tolerate, and advocated conclusions. 
which were often'heathen rather than Christian.” “Perhaps if the- 
matter were capable’ of-being set at rest by authority, the highest- 
authority adducible would be that of one who devoted, it may be- 
sacrificed, a mind of high and original powers and of admirable- 
culture to the study and elucidation of the great thinker’s writings: 
—Coleridge’s learned daughter. “My own belief is,” she wrote, 

“that although an unripe High Church theology is all that some 

readers have found or valued in my father’s writings, it is by no 

means what is there; and that he who thinks he has gone a little 

way with Coleridge, and then proceeded with Romanizing teachers 
further still, has never gone with Coleridge at all.” 


* Clough, writing from Oxford, 1838, says: “ It is difficult here oven to obtain assent 
to Milton’s greatness as a poet. . . . Were it not for the happy notion that a man’s poetry 
is not at all affected by his Qpinions, . . , I fear the ‘Paradise Lost’ would be utterly 
unsaleable, except for waste paper, in the university.” f 
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The Transcendental and the Catholic movements had, however, 
one important point in common—both were antagonistic to the 
Puritan religion of England, which laboured to effect an irre- 
parable breach between the Invisible and the visible, the internal 
and the external, between body and spirit. The sole ritual evolved 
from the religious consciousness of the preceding dominant party 
seems to have been the mysterious ceremony of praying into one’s 
beaver hat. To Wordsworth the senses, themselves sacred, and 
' hardly more to be named senses than soul, are ministers to what 
is highest in man, “subservient still to moral purposes, auxiliar to 
divine.” There was for him an unceasing ritual of sensible forms 
appealing to the heart, the imagination, and the moral will—a 
grand function was in perpetual progress while seed-time and 
harvest and summer and winter endure. The High Church rector 
was not ill pleased to find that a philosophical view of religion au- 
thorized the gratification of an English gentleman’s taste for mild 
zsthetic pleasures. The designs of the elder Pugin—attenuated 
in structure (perhaps symbolically) and successful in decorative 
elements—began to replace those grim Anglo-Grecian temples, so 
vividly described by Mr. Eastlake in his “Gothic Revival,” where 
the beauty of holiness was made visible through the pseudo-classic 
portico, the “ jury-boxes in which the faithful were impanelled, the 
three-decker pulpit, and the patent warming-apparatus.” To 
deliberate over a mural diaper, to compare the patterns for altar- 
furniture, afforded a gentle stimulant in the midst of parochial 
dulness. The taste for melodrama and martyrdom was not at that 
early date developed. 

To Coleridge a far more kindred spirit than that of any High 
Churchman was Mr. F. D. Maurice. One can imagine the pain 
with which Mr. Maurice would have heard himself styled “ tran- 
scendental,” but presently that most sympathetic of adversaries 
would doubtless have discovered that you were right, only in his 
sense, not your own; “transcendental,” yes, because before all 
else needing some realities, some abiding facts, and,not theories 
about facts; “transcendental,” then, because above everything a 
realist. Mr. Maurice’s theology, as a recent critic, the Rev. James 
Martineau, has observed, is at once an effort to oppose the pan- 
theistic tendency, and is itself reached and touched by that 
tendency. How to connect the human and the divine had been 
a question since the transition from eighteenth-century thought 
had been effected. We have seen what was the answer of De 
Maistre, what was the answer of English ecclesiasticism. Mr. 
Maurice answered that there was a divine life in the world, a 
kingdom of God in process of advancement, a divine centre and 
head of humanity; in the infinite, divine life each one of us 
participates; with the divine head of our race each one of us is 
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vitally connected; “all the higher human relations are but faint 
echoes of relations already existing in an infinitely more perfect 
form in the divine mind;” the higher movements of society, the 
spiritual tides of passion and of thought, the cry in our century 
for freedom and for order, the search in our century for certitude, 
for light, all these are portions of that life of God in the world 
which manifests itself most conspicuously in the incarnation 
and life of a Son of Man who isalsoa Son of God. My. Martineau 
writes :— 

“Tt may seem paradoxical, yet is hardly hazardous, to say that the 
Maurice theology owes its power not less to its indulgence than to its 
correction of the pantheistic tendency of the age. It answers the demand 
of every ideal philosophy and every poetic soul for an indwelling Divine 
Presence, living and acting in all the beauty of the world and the good of 
human hearts. Its ‘Incarnation’ is not, as in other schemes, an historical 
prodigy, setting its period apart, as an Annus Mirabilis, in vehement con- 
trast with the darkness of an otherwise unvisited world; but is rather a 
revelation, by a supreme instance, of the everlasting immanence of God, 
and His consecrating union with our humanity. . . . The new theolo- 
gians translated Christianity out of time into eternity; they read in the 
life and death of Christ no scheme, no plot with astonishing catastrophe ; 
but the symbol and sample of constant divine life with men, and of human 
sonship to God, disclosing relations which had for ever been and would 
for ever be; only adding now the glad surprise that the sigh for better life, 
the response of conscience to high appeals, the inward sympathy with all 
righteousness, are no lonely visions, but the personal communion of the 
perfect with the imperfect mind.” * 


Mr. Maurice never erred, as a less practically devout nature 
might have erred, by theorizing away the facts of the inner life; 
conscious of a conflict between right and wrong within himself, 
God was for him not an impersonal force but a Righteous Will to 
which his loyalty was due, and from any pantheistic tendency to 
efface the distinction between good and evil Mr. Maurice was 
wholly free. A special gift of Mr. Maurice indeed lay in his power 
of lifting up into consciousness, without murdering or dissecting 
them, the things of the spiritual life; he saw them in the round, 
and contemplated rather than analyzed them. We know what 
splendid theories the men of trenchant intellect can frame in 
defence of religion! with what magnificent energy they esta- 
blish everything or nothing !— 


“ And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain ;’— 


with what surpassing force they convince nobody! The spivitual 
life is with them a problem in mechanics to be illustrated by a 
diagram. Mr. Maurice waves aside theory, and gazes at the 


* Introductory Chapter by James Martineau to Tayler’s Religious Life of England, 
p. 9. This section of Mr. Martineau’s chapter, and an admirable article in the Spectator, 
November 20, 1869, entitled “Mr. Manrice—Theologian or Humanist?” present in brief 
spaces the most faithful interpretations of Mr. Maurice’s teaching with which I am 
acquainted. 
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concrete objects, while in a fashion of its own his intellect goes 
obscurely to work. Hence in part his power, which with those who 
bave felt his influence has been of a prophetic kind. He more 
than other men, we feel, was one whose hands have handled the 
Word of life. We do not go to him for clear views, but for living 
realities, and for a living presence breathing upon us and deliver- 
ing us from the barren abstractions of our brains. 

Coleridge had given an impulse in the direction which I have 
named transcendental to the intellect of his time; Wordsworth, 
to the imagination and to the contemplative habit of mind; Shelley, 
to the imagination and the passions. Mr. Carlyle plays with his 
electrical battery upon the will. From about 1830 onwards, the 
practical tendencies of the swculum realisticwn on the one hand 
begin to affect the transcendental movement, and the scientific 
movement saps in upon it on the other. Transcendentalism, 
which had been serenely philosophical in the writings of Coleridge, 
or, if at times argumentative, calmly argumentative,—transcen- 
dentalism, which had been serenely, even if ecstatically, cón- 
templative in the poetry of Wordsworth, now becomes militant; 
militant against a low utilitarian activity in Mr. Carlyle’s prophesy- 
ings, militant against the conclusions and tendencies of modern 
science in the poetry of Mr. Browning. Yet while Mr. Carlyle op- 
poses himself to a low utilitarianism, and to the hard, self-interested, 
positive tendencies of our century, he is himself distinguished by 
the homage which he pays to action, to labour, to the accomplish- 
ment of definite duties. The literature of unlimited passion, the 
literature of despair of the early part of this century, and part of 
the eighteenth century, the spirit born of Rousseau’s “Nouvelle 
Héloise,” Wertherism; and Byronism had spent itself and was 
exhausted; it was so, if notin France, at least in England and 
in Germany. The wail of egoism, proclaiming its own misery, 
and incapable of announcing any way of deliverance from suck 
unprofitable despair, had been heard sufficiently often. While on 
the one hand Mr. Carlyle does battle, with more than Quixotic 
zeal, against logic-mills, the dismal science, the Gospel of 
Mammonism, the pig-philosophy; at the same time he deals an 
indignant blow at the egoism of la maladie du siècle. In Byron, Mr. 
Carlyle sees only a doleful self-contemplator, confessing his private 
griefs in theatrical fashion, to whom we should do well to reply 
with the good doctor whose patient told him he had no appetite 
and could not eat—*My dear fellow, it isn’t of the slightest 
consequence.” His own Teufelsdréckh has spiritual trial enough; 
he dwells in Meshec, which signifies “prolonging,” in Kedar, 
which signifies “blackness;” but Teufelsdréckh would grimly 
have held his peace were it not that he has some deliverance to 
tell of, some light born from amid the darkness. 
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It is not the intellect alone, or the imagination alone, which can 
become sensible of the highest virtue in the writings of Mr. Carlyle. 
He is before all else a power with reference to conduct. He too 
cannot live without a divine presence. He finds in it the entire 
material universe, “ the living garment of God.” Teufelsdréckh 
among the Alps is first awakened from his stony sleep at the 
“Centre of Indifference” by the glory of the white mountains, 
the azure dome, the azure winds, the black tempest marching in 
anger through the distance. He finds the divine presence in the 
soul of man, and in the heroic leaders of our race. But in duty, 
—in duty, not in happiness,—is found God’s most intimate presence 
with the soul. “Let him who gropes painfully in darkness or 
uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen 
into day, lay this . . . precept well to heart, Do the Duty which lies 
nearest to thee.” That this duty should not harden and shrivel 
into a mere round of mechanical observances, man must look up 
and admit into his heart the greatness and mystery that surround 
him, the Immensities, the Infinities, the Silence, the deep Eternity. 
Then once more he must return to the definite and the practicable. 
Mr. Carlyle is a mystic in the service of what is nobly positive, and 
it is easy to see how his transcendental worship of humanity, 
together with his reverence for duty, might condense and. mate- 
rialize themselves for the needs of a generation adverse to trans- 
eendental ways of thought, into the ethical doctrines of Comte. 

The mysterious awe with which Mr. Carlyle regards force,— 
“Force, force, everywhere force; we ourselves a mysterious force 
in the centre of that. . . . Surely to the atheistic thinker, 
if such an one were possible, it must be a miracle too, this huge 
illimitable whirlwind of force which envelopes us here,”—this 
awed contemplation of force, coalescing with Mr. Carlyle’s venera- 
tion for man as the true Shekinah, visible revelation of God, leads 
‘directly to his hero-worship. A concentration in a human person 
of this force, which is divine, constitutes a hero, and becomes the 
highest and most definite presentation of whatever we had 
‘worshipped in the vague as immense, eternal, and infinite. For- 
tunately and unfortunately, Mr. Carlyle does not require the heroic 
force to be invariably of a moral kind,—fortunately, for the poet 
and artist might otherwise as such possess no claim to his homage; 
unfortunately, because where the question of morality ought to 
be raised, Mr. Carlyle does not always put the question. Mr. 
Carlyle is so deeply impressed by the fact that truthfulness, virtue,, 
rectitude of a certain kind, the faithful adaptation of means to 
ends, are needful in order to bring anything to effect, that where 
ends are successfully achieved, he assumes some of the virtuous 
force of the world to have been present. With this falls in his 
sense of the sacredness of fact; to recognize fact, to accept 
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conditions, and thereby to conquer, —such is the part of the hero 
who-would be a victor. Add to all this, the stoical temper, a stern- 
ness in Mr. Carlyle’s nature, which finds expression in his scorn for 
mere happiness, and we shall understand how his transcendentalism 


_ makes us acquainted with strange heroes. To suppress a Jamaica 


riot it will contribute if women be whipped with piano-wire; to 
perceive this sacred fact, to apply the piano-wire faithfully and 
effectively, as in the sight of all the Immensities and Eternities, to 
suppress the riot—how heroic, how divine! Behold, there is still 
among us in these days of cant and shoddy, a king, a can-ning, 
an able-man; let us fall down before him and adore in silence ! 

It is impossible even to glance at the remarkable Transcendental 
movement in America, which took up and carried forward the 
banner ata time when in England the cause was beginning to be 
a little discredited by the extending action and influence of posi- 
tive science, But it is worth while to notice that with the 
acknowledged leader of Transcendentalism in the land.of de- 
mocracy the highest examples of our humanity are not kings, 
can-nings, able-men, to be obliged to obey whom is our noblest 
privilege; but they are, as Mr. Emerson names them, “ representa- 
tive men.” “Our climate,” an American naturalist writes, “is 
more heady . . . . than the English; sharpens the wits, but 
dries up the fluids and the viscera; favours an irregular nervous 
energy, but exhausts the animal spirits.” The transcendentalism 
of America seems to show traces of the action of such a climate. 
Mr. Emerson is a transcendentalist whose nervous energy has 
been exalted, and whose viscera and animal spirits have been 
burnt away. His short sentences scintillate and snap like sparks 
from an electrical conductor, and each gives a separate tingle to 
the nerves. Light he loves better than warmth, and lacks the 
strong humanity of Carlyle. His heroes do not concentrate and 
contain the divine force, they represent qualities; therefore they 
do not claim our worship or obedience; we retain the indepen- 
dence of our citizenship in the spiritual commonwealth. Or we 
obey and worship, but then go onward, since it is not permitted 
us to forfeit the indefeasible freedom of our advance. The hero 
points to a region beyond himself. “Fora time our teachers serve 
us personally as meters or milestones of progress. Once they were 
angels of knowledge, and their figures touched the sky. Then 
we drew near, saw their means, culture, and limits; and they 
yielded their place to other geniuses. But at last we shall cease 
to look in men for completeness, and shall content ourselves with 
their social and delegated quality. . . . . We nevercomeat 
the true and best benefit of any genius so long as we believe him 
an original force. In the moment when he ceases to help us as a 
cause, he begins to help us more as an effect. Then he appears _ 
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as an exponent of a vaster mind and will. The opaque self 
becomes transparent with the light of the First Cause.”* 

The writings of one who came under the influence of Mr. 
Carlyle, and who was a friend of Emerson, may serve here to, 
illustrate the difficulties into which religious sentiment, theistic 
and pantheistic, was brought by doubts with reference to the 
basis of theology forced upon the intellects of men. That which 
gives to the poetry of Clough an interest almost unique is his 
susceptibility to ideas, impressions, and emotions which are anta- 
gonistic to one another, which he could not harmonize, yet none of 
which he would deny. Shelley, when he wrote, was always under 
the influence of a’ single intense feeling urging him to song. 
Clough wrote almost always with the consciousness of two or 
more conflicting feelings. If he is in the mood for an ideal 
flight, you may be sure the most prosaic of demons is at his 
elbow about to remind him that feet and not wings are the 

‘locomotive instruments of a human creature. When he is most 
devout he becomes the object of the most vigorous assaults of 
the tempter. Now in the friendliest spirit he approaches science, 
as she utters her oracles, an? in a moment he is forced away to 
attend to the scarce-heard whisper of some inward monitor who 
may be very God. This susceptibility to various cross and counter 

Influences, which must have caused some of the sorrow of Mr. 
Clough’s life as a man, is the source of the special virtue of his 
work as a poet. He will suppress no part of himself to the 
advantage of any other part. If he and his perceptions of truth 
are not a harmonious whole, he will not falsify things by forcing 
upon his nature a factitious unity. Standing towards modern 
science in a trustful and friendly attitude, he yet could not accept 
it as a complete account of facts as long as certain inner voices 
were audible, into accord with which scientific doctrine had not 
been brought. A pupil of Dr. Arnold, he found some comfort 
in dealing with his doubts in the manner recommended by 
Teufelsdréckh, Do the duty that lies nearest to thee; but he remained 
aware that such a method for the solution of doubts is personal, 
not absolute. Clough’s poetry may be said to be true, upon the 
whole, to the transcendental lobe of his brain; his prose, had he 
continued to write prose, would probably have given expression 
to his inquiring intellect, and tothe generous practical tendencies 
which impelled him in the direction of the actual social world. 
There were times when the Mary in Clough’s heart tried 
energetically to transform herself into a Martha, rose up, troubled 
herself about many things, and declared that it was well to do so; 
but always a moment came when she went back to sit at the 
Master’s feet, and chose the good part:— 


* Representative Men, i.: Uses of Great Men. 
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“O let me love my love unto myself alone, 
And know my knowledge to the world unknown ; 
No witness to my vision call, 
Beholding, unbeheld of all; 
And worship Thee, with Thee withdrawn apart, 
Whoe’er, whate’er Thou art, 
Within the closest veil of mine own inmost heart.” 


Within Clough’s nature contended the spiritual instincts and 
intuitions, an intellect compelled to sceptical doubts by the ten- 
dencies of his time, and a will bent upon disinterested practical 
activity. The low worldliness, cynicism, mammon-worship, ignoble 
prudence, and paltering’ with conscience of our age were all 
apparent to him, but could not touch and stain his soul. The 
Evil Spirit of his Faust-like poem, “Dipsychus,” is this low 
worldliness, this ignoble prudence, this cynicism, the demon of a 
seculum vealisticum, who draws down men to hell.* 

In Clough we see a genuine transcendentalism in the toils. But 
as sailors, when they expect shipwreck, break the locks of the 
spirit-store, and fill their skins with rum, so now when the tempest 
began to sing, we find among our less robust poets—in Mr. Bailey 
at an early date, and at a later in the poets of the Spasmodic 
-school—a licentious intoxication of the soul. Their poetry is tran- 
scendentalism debauched. 
Two years after the appearance in Frasers Magazine of 
“ Sartor Resartus,” another history of a soul became the theme of , 
a young poet’s first important work. In Mr. Browning's “ Para- 
celsus,” a great aspirer after the absolute—the absolute of know- 
ledge—fails in his quest, and yet does not wholly fail. He fails 
because he has tried to compel what is infinite to enter into the 
limits of this finite ‘life; he does not fail because from the low 
room in which he lies dying he passes forth to follow the fountains 
of light and of love upward towards God Himself. Two par- 
ticulars in his work assign to Mr. Browning his place in the 
literary history of our century. First, he attempts to re-establish a 
harmony .between what is infinite and what is finite in man’s 
nature. In the early years of the century, infinite passion, infinite 
desire had found unsatisfying all the materials provided for them by 
our earthly life, and a ery of despair had gone up from earth. Mr. 
Browning, throughout the entire series of his writings, regards this 
world as a school or gymnasium, and also a place of test and trial 
for other lives to come. Therefore all the means of education in 
our school are precious—knowledge, beauty, passion, power—all 
are precious, not absolutely, but with reference to the higher , 
existence for which they are to prepare us. In proportion to the 
ardour with which we pursue these, and finding them insufficient, 
* To illustrate what has been said of Clough, the reader may refer to his review of 


Newman’s “The Soul,” his poems “The New Sinai? “Qui Laborat Orat,” and 
“ Dipsychus.” ; 
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pass through them and beyond them, have we made them yield 
to us their worthiest service. Hence infinite desire, infinite aspira- 
tion, is the glory and virtue of our manhood; and through art, 
through science, through human love, we ascend unsatisfied to 
God. If, on the other hand, we rest in any attainment of know- 
ledge, or love, or creation of beauty by art, accepting it for its 
own sake and as final, we have forfeited our high distinction as 
men, we have become beasts which graze in the paddock and do 
not look up. Thus Mr. Browning not counselling moderation, nor 
attempting to restrain the emotional ardour, the dilated passion, 
of the early nineteenth-century literature of imagination, yet 
endeavours to convert this from a source of disease and despair 
into an educational instrument, a source of courage and hope, a 
pledge of futurity. Worldliness, a low content, a base prudence, 
the supine heart—these are the signs of fatal disaster to man’s 
higher nature ; to succeed perfectly on earth is to fail in heaven ; 
to fail here, even as Paracelsus failed, is less piteous than to 
prosper and be at ease as Blougram prospered, extinguishing the 
light that was in him. 

Secondly, what determines Mr. Browning’s place in the history 
of our literature is that he represents militant transcendentalism, 
the transcendental movement at odds with the scientific. His 
acceptance of the Christian revelation, say rather his acceptance 
of the man Christ Jesus, lies at the very heart of Mr. Browning’s 
poetry; and in the mode of his accepting the Christ of history he 
approaches close to the spirit of Mr. Maurice’s theology. With 
an energy of intellect such as few poets have possessed he unites 
a spiritual ardour which if not associated on the one hand with an 
eager and combative intellect, on the other with strong human 
passions and affections, might have made Mr. Browning a religious 
mystic; and he sets his intellect to defend the suggestions or 
intuitions of the spirit. In his “Caliban upon Setebos” the poet 
has, with singular and almost terrible force,. represented what 
must be the natural theology of one who is merely an intellectual 
animal, devoid of spiritual cravings, sensibilities, and checks. It 
is these which discover to us not only the power of God but the 
love of God everywhere around us, and which enable us to per- 
ceive that there is a supreme instance or manifestation of God’s 
love, which is-very Christ. But what of the historical Jesus of 
Nazareth? Is He not disappearing from the world, criticized 
away and dissolved into a Christ-myth? Í 


“Wo gazed our fill 
With upturned faces on as real a Face 
That, stooping from grave music and mild fire, 
Took in our homage, made a visible place 
Through many a depth of glory, gyre on gyre, 
- For the dim human tribute. Was this true?” 
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And is that divine face receding out of reach of our prayers and 
praise into the darkness, until at last we shall lose it altogether ? 
Mr. Browning’s answer implies some such creed as, if we were 
required to seek a label for it, we should name “Christian Pan- 
theism.” He looks atthe spectacle of the world and life as it 
plays, ocean-like, around éach of us, and show itself all alive and 
spiritual, The fishermen of Galilee told of a love of God which 
eighteen hundred years ago became flesh and dwelt with men ; 
but here we behold an omnipresent and eternal love of God :— 


_,“ Why, where’s the need of Temple when the walls 
©’ the world are that? What use of swells and falls 
From Levites’ choir, priests’ cries, and trumpet calls? 


“That ono Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows !” 


Since Mr.. Browning transcendentalism has fared ill in English 
poetry. Poetry has been for a time Tannhiauser-like, in the cavern 
of Mount Hörsel, where the air is hot, and Dame Venus lies among 
shadows and heavy scents. It has tried to satiate its desire of 
pleasure with the play and colour of the flame of human passion, 
tending nowhither, but rising and falling and making a little 
centre of brightness and stirin the wide gloom and sadness of the 
world. Some of our poets talk of “art for art,” and acquire 
dexterity in. the handling of every implement of the jewellers 
craft; only the jewels they cut and set are so tiny! Divorced 
from the spiritual world, and in the midst of a material world 
given up to low aims of self-interest and pushing industrialism, 
what sphere is left for poetry? Those terrible men of Ashdod, 
who worship Protoplasm, and kneel before the great god Evolution, 


““ypward man and downward fish,” have they, quitting them- 
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selves like men, taken the ark of God? If any child of the 
prophetic tribe. be brought forth, with slender infantile cry, must 
we not name him Ichabod? Or can it be that a much-perplexed 
Israelite wandering some morning at wheat-harvest in the way of 
Beth-Shemesh shall hear the lowing of the kine, and lift up his 
eyes, and see the ark returning, and rejoice to see it? 

Meanwhile for the present one great imaginative writer repre- 
sents at their highest the tendencies of our time, and concen- 
trating her vision upon this earth, and the life of man, has seen in 
these’ good and evil, joy and anguish, terrors and splendours, as 
wonderful as ever appeared to any poet of transcendentalism ; as 
wonderful and more assured. That the inductions of science and 
the ethics of positivism transform but do not destroy what is 
spiritual in man, is demonstrated by the creations of “Romola” 
and “Daniel Deronda.” z 
EDWARD DOWDEN. 


MORALITY IN POLITICS. 


N private life it is an accepted doctrine that “honesty is the 
best policy.” Men do really believe it, and for the most part 
act upon it. There are a great many things which we never 
think of doing, however immediately expedient they may seem to 
be, because of the unquestionable immorality which attaches to 
the doing of them. For example, if over a family of children, or 
over any society or company of men, there were placed a guardian 
or a governor or a trustee who was friendly to ourselves, and who 
might in many ways be acting in our interest, but who on the 
other hand was exercising an immoral, or cruel, or debasing 
influence over those under him, we should consider it, in private 
life, a flagitious act to do our best to keep himin authority, or to 
shield him against the punishment he deserved. 

Recent discussions on the Eastern Question prove that no 
similar doctrine is accepted or believed as regards our national 
dealings with other people. On the contrary, it is the accepted 
doctrine with many men of the highest private character, that 
such doctrines are not applicable to the policy of nations: that 
they are mere “sentimentality” unworthy of statesmen: and that 
provided it is for our own immediate interest to do so, we may 
act towards the people, of another nation in a spirit and for pur- 
poses which would be universally recognized as shameful in the 
transactions of private life. 

This is the result of “Politics.” I do not mean party-politics, 
or the mere effect of allegiance to party leaders, or of discipline in 
a party organization. It is only an accident that this result has 
lately been seen specially associated with what is called Conser- 
vatism or Toryism. It is true indeed that there is a natural 
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tendency among Liberals to sympathize more or less actively with 
insurrections in support of popular liberties; and there is a cor- 
responding tendency among Conservatives to sympathize with 
Governments against insurgents, however bad those Governments 
may be. And so far as these two natural tendencies go, they have 
had their éffect on the attitude of the two parties in the Eastern 
Question. The fact too, that at the present moment a Conserva- 
tive Government happens to be in office, and that it is their policy 
which is accused of immorality, determines the attitude of all 
zealous partisans in favour of the policy in'question. But beyond 
this there is no natural connection between Conservatism and a 
low morality in politics, On the contrary I should be disposed to 
say that the natural connection is the other way. The Utilitarian 
theory of morals is generally regarded with antipathy by Tories, 
and has in point of fact been specially associated with the 
prophets and apostles of Radicalism. Yet in the Eastern Question 
we have had: this theory applied in the coarsest form by Tory 
Secretaries of State—members and representatives of the old 
English Universities where the doctrines of an independent morality 
have hitherto found an illustrious home.” Indeed I am wronging 
the Utilitarian theory of morals, as it has lattérly been purged and 
corrected by its most distinguished teachers, when I connect it 
with the flagrant caricatures presented in the late speeches and 
writings of Conservatives both in and out of office, in relation to 
our policy on the Eastern question. The doctrines thus proclaimed 
are doctrines which Jeremy Bentham would have considered 
coarse, and which the higher instincts of John Stuart Mill would 
have repudiated with indignation and disgust. 

Seeing, then, that these doctrines have only an accidental 
and temporary connection with the Conservative party, and are 
widely sympathized in beyond its ranks, the popularity of these 
doctrines with large classes of men who are themselves as good 
and virtuous as their opponents, is clearly due to the unques- 
tionable fact that the ordinary principles and maxims of morality 
are not generally admitted to be applicable to such questions of _ 
policy as have been raised by the Eastern Question. 

I propose in this paper to examine very shortly what those 
principles and maxims are, as applicable to the case, and to indicate 
what appears to have been the natural result of our failure to 
recognize and to act upon them. 

There is at least one doctrine of international morality which 
really is accepted, and universally acknowledged to be binding— 
and that is the obligation of abiding by the faith of treaties. 
Indeed it is under the cover of this plea that politicians have 
retreated, when the real objects they had in view, and the real 
motives by which they were actuated, were very different. Thus 
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it has been said over and over again, that we are bound by treaty 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of the Government of 
Turkey. But the fact is that there is no such obligation laid upon 
us by any treaty. What is referred to when this allegation is 
made, is the ninth Article of the General Treaty of Peace of 1856. 
This Article has been constantly referred to as constituting an 
engagement on the part of the European Powers that they are 
not “ either collectively or separately to mix themselves up in the 
relations of the Sultan with his subjects, nor in the interior 
administration of his Empire.” But this ninth Article contains no 
such engagement. All that it says is this—that the “ communica- 
tion” to the Powers in the form of an Article by the Porte of its 
promised reforms on behalf of its Christian subjects, is not to 
be held as giving the right to other Powers to interfere, &c. But 
nobody asserts that the right of these Powers to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Turkey rests on this “communication” by the 
Porte. It rests on facts of a very different order, and on con- 
siderations of a very different kind. Of all or of any of these the 
treaty says nothing. If the Powers had intended to repudiate 
and renounce for ever any right, in any contingency or in any 
circumstances, to interfere in the internal affairs of Turkey, it would 
have been very easy to frame an Article to this effect. The Article 
which was actually framed, and was actually signed, is nothing 
more than this—that the Porte, in promising before the other 
Powers of Europe to reform its administration as regards the 
interests of its Christian subjects, was not to be held as thereby 
acknowledging a right of, interference which must in its very 
nature be exceptional, and can never be expressly admitted by 
any State pretending to be independent. Nothing could be more 
just or reasonable than this declaration against any attempt to 
entrap Turkey into an admission of its own subjection, by taking 
advantage of the promises it consented to embody in the treaty ; 
and it was in entire consistence with the sincere desire of the 
European Powers to give Turkey another chance of establishing 
itself in Europe as capable of civilization, and of ceasing to be a 
standing danger to the peace of the world. 

It is vain, therefore, to found upon this treaty any plea that the 
accepted doctrines of international morality in respect to treaty 
obligations, demand on our part abstention from any interference 
with the internal affairs of Turkey. If we do interfere, we are 
bound not to found or defend our action on any allegation that 
Turkey has admitted our right to do so. She has not admitted 
it, and we must not pretend that she has. This is all. Whatever 
moral elements, then, there may be affecting the question of 
interfering or not interfering in the internal affairs of Turkey, 
they have nothing fo do with any treaty obligation, neither have 
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they anything to do with any abstract principle which can be 
alleged respecting the general legitimacy or illegitimacy of foreign 
interventions in the domestic ‘concerns of other States. The 
general rule, indeed, must, of course, be the rule of non-interven- 
tion. Any other would be simply impossible, and, if it were 
possible, would be the fountain of perpetual wars. Obvious utility 
in this kind and degree, although it can never be the ultimate 
basis of morality, does unquestionably determine the particular 
course of conduct which is prescribed by duty. The presumption 
must, therefore, in all cases be in favour of non-intervention. 
Special circumstances and special considerations of very many 
and of very various kinds can alone determine the cases in which 
we may be called upon to depart from this rule. But, on the 
other hand, there may be some circumstances, and certain com- 
binations of circumstance, which may make the departure from 
the rule a matter of the most solemn and immediate obligation. 

It follows from this that no presumption can be raised against 
interference in one case, because no such interference has been 
practised in another. Hence the fallacy of the arguments raised 
on the passive attitude which Europe has maintained in respect 
to the real or alleged outrages which have been perpetrated by 
the Russian Government against the Poles, or against certain 
Polish sects. Nobody alleges that it is a regular or standing duty 
of Governments to watch and check each other in their treatment 
of their own people. Measured by the standard of the Western 
nations, the Russian is still a semi-barbarous and an oppressive 
Government. It has, moreover, some peculiar features which 
almost necessitate a policy inconsistent with what we understand 
by religious toleration. The intimate association of temporal and 
spiritual power, which makes the Czar almost a Pope, together with 
the deadly antagonism which the Eastern Church, especially the 
Russian branch of it, entertains towards the aggressive and arro- 
gant pretensions of Rome, are enough to account for the violent 
and oppressive proceedings which the Russian autocracy is 
reported to have taken lately against a Romanizing sect. These 
- proceedings are probably only too much in accordance with the 
spirit of the great body of the Russian people, and of the politico- 
ecclesiastical system under which they live. But the Western 
nations have no share of responsibility, however remote, in that 
system, or in its results. If, indeed, the persecuted sects in Russia 
were driven into rebellion, and if we were to use our influence in 
any way, directly or indirectly, to thwart or frustrate their efforts 
for freedom, then, unquestionably, a large share of the responsi- 
bility would be ours, and we should be guilty of an unjust and 
immoral act. 

And this-is the immorality of which, to some extent, we have 
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been guilty in the case of Turkey, and of which we should have 
been still more deeply guilty if the Government had really adopted 
to its full extent the policy which their language too often indicated, 
and which, with unblushing front, was urged upon them by a large 
party in the Press and in the country. Moreover, the immorality 
involved in supporting the Turkish Government against its sub- 
jects is far greater than the immorality which would be involved 
in any other case of rendering help to'an oppressive Govern- 
ment. And this, because we have a very large share of responsi- 
bility in the very existence of that Government. For very many 
years the Turkish Government has lived, and lived only, upon the 
mutual jealousies of the Christian nations. The doctrine has 
grown up that the Turks are a garrison occupying a certain 
country in the interests and in the defence of a particular dis- 
tribution of political power which it is desirable to maintain. I do 
not say that there is any immorality in this doctrine considered in 
itself. To defend weak States against the aggressive ambition of 
stronger Powers is in itself a legitimate policy, and may often 
be prescribed by the highest considerations of duty. Nor is 
there necessarily any element of immorality in the policy which is 
friendly to the maintenance of a'“ balance of power” in Europe. 
It may be right and necessary in a thousand cases to resist over- 
grown monarchies or overgrown republics. These were the main 
elements which determined our conduct in the Crimean war— 
conduct which recommended itself all the more easily to the national 
conscience from the fact that in the particular circumstances out of 
which the quarrel then arose between Turkey and Russia, Turkey 
was unquestionably in the right, and Russia was unquestionably 
in the wrong, pursuing an exclusive policy by an odious combina- 
tion of violence and of fraud. But the part which the Western 
Powers took in that quarrel, and the effective aid which they gave 
to Turkey,—above all, the agreement which they came to among 
themselves that they would admit Turkey to a new position in 
the family of European nations, and support her in that position 
by’ special guarantees,—these circumstances did of necessity 
involve them in responsibilities altogether new towards the popu- 
lation subject to the Government of the Porte. That Government 
became, to a large extent, their child and creature. Its promises 
of amendment and reform were uttered in their ear; and, although 
they entrusted the fulfilment of those promises entirely to itself, 
they neither did nor could repudiate the burden which must 
fall upon them in the event of that trust being falsified and 
betrayed. 

The simple fact is that our intervention in the foreign relations 
of Turkey, with a view to her protection from external enemies, is 
necessarily in itself the most violent of all possible forms of 
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interference in her internal affairs. This would not be true of 
similar action on behalf of any other Government in Europe. 
_ But it is strictly true of such action on behalf of the Turks— 
because of the peculiar fact that the Government of the Turks 
is the Government of a small minority “alien in blood, in 
language, and religion” from those over whom they rule. The 
external enemies of Turkey are, on the contrary, more or less the 
kindred in blood, in language, and in religion with the subject 
population. Ifthe mutual jealousies of the surrounding Govern- 
ments lead them to maintain this minority in power, they must 
necessarily run the risk of aggravating its tyranny and oppression 
in proportion as they relieve it from the fear of insurrections 
aided by the sympathies of surrounding populations. This is the 
natural check on bad Governments. It is a check from which 
even the best Government, founded on conquest, could not be 
safely exempted, and without which the peculiar vices of the 
Turks must necessarily tend to reach a rank and a terrible 
luxuriance: 

And such, accordingly, we know by overwhelming evidenċe to 
have been the actual result. Twenty years of peace and of pro- 
tection from external violence have seen no reform—but only a 
descent from one low level to another depth still lower of personal 
corruption, and of corresponding administrative oppression. There 
has been the confessed violation of every promise solemnly given 
in the face of Europe, that the Christian subjects of the Porte 
should be admitted to some of the commonest rights of humanity, 
and this violation has gone on in the face of remonstrances, of 
exhortation, and of warnings perpetually renewed by one or other, 
or by all of the guaranteeing and protecting Powers. 

Can any man doubt what is the course which under such 
circumstances would be demanded of us by the most imperative 
considerations of personal honour, if the ordinary principles òf 
morality were acknowledged as they ought tobe in politics? We 
are bound either to withdraw from that oppressive intervention 
in the domestic affairs of Turkey which saves its Government 
from the natural consequences of its vices and its crimes—or else 
we are bound to complete that intervention in a manner which 
shall give to its people so much at least of political liberty as 
will secure their life, their property, and their honour. 

Yet, strange as it seems to many of us now, and stranger as it 
will seem to a still greater number in future times, there has been 
a great party in this country, embracing probably a majority of the 
classes which specially claim to be political, who have failed to 
recognize this obvious demand of honour. They have proclaimed 
that our assumed national interest in the existing distribution of 
power among the States of Europe, is the first consideration to be 
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kept in view in determining the policy to be pursued: that the 
protection of the Christian population of Turkey from oppression, 
though a desirable object in itself, is of quite secondary importance; 
and that it ought not to induce us either to withdraw our pro- 
tection from the Turkish Government, or even to run the risk of 
weakening it by the employment of external pressure to impose 
reforms. 

This deliberate sacrifice of the clear demands of honour and of 
justice towards some twelve or fifteen millions of people, for the 
sake of the assumed immediate convenience of a political interest, 
is a flagrant example of the low standard of morality which 
prevails in politics. The men who are guilty of it are, for the 
most part, either wholly unconscious of doing any wrong, or have 
only that half conscigusness of it which is easily satisfied by 
verbal reprobation of the Turks, and by eager protestations that 
it is not for the sake of the Turks but solely for the sake of 
British interests that they would support a Government which 
they acknowledge to be “unspeakably” bad. The doctrine so 
familiar in private life, that what is certainly unjust cannot possibly 
turn out to be even expedient, never seems to occur to politicians 
under the influence of traditional views of policy, with which 
considerations of morality are not suffered to interfere, and to 
which its maxims are openly declared to be inapplicable. This 
condition of things, and this temper of mind, have been ex- 
pressed in words so manfully open and honest by Sir H. Elliot 
in his famous despatch of September 4th, 1876, that I reproduce 
those words here as the best illustration of what I mean. And, 
in doing so, I must protest.against being supposed to imply any 
blame to our late ambassador at Constantinople. His words do 
not go one iota beyond the feeling and the temper of thousands 
of politicians in this country who personally are as humane, 
amiable, and honourable as their opponents in all those concerns of 
life into which the moral code has been allowed to enter. Here is 
that temper and that feeling expressed without circumlocution, 
and without exaggeration :— 


“ To the accusation of being a blind partisan of the Turks, I will only 
answer that my conduct here has never been guided by any sentimental 
affection for them, but by a firm determination to uphold the interests of 
Great Britain to the utmost of my power; and that those interests are 
deeply engaged in preventing the disruption of the Turkish Empire is a 
conviction which I share in common with the most eminent statesmen who 
have directed our foreign policy, but which appears now to be abandoned 
by shallow politicians or persons who have allowed their feelings of 
revolted humanity to make them forget the capital interests involved in 
the question. 

“We may and must feel indignant at the needless and monstrous 
severity with which the Bulgarian insurrection was put down, but the 
necessity which exists for England to prevent changes from occurring here 
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which would be most detrimental to ourselves, is not affected by the 
question whether it was 10,000 or 20,000 persons who perished in the 
suppression. 

“ We have been upholding what we know to be a semi-civilized nation, 
liable under certain circumstances to be carried into fearful excesses; but 
the fact of this having just now been strikingly brought home to us all 
cannot be a sufficient reason for abandoning a policy which is the only 
one that can be followed with a due regard to our own interests.” 


It would be most unjust to strain the incautious wording of the 
paragraph in this despatch which refers to the massacres. I do not 
read these words as meaning that the extent of those massacres is to 
beregardedas in itselfa matter of indifference. All that was intended 
is, that as compared with the political interests at stake in our sup- 
port of the Turks, the sufferings they may inflict on the subject 
population are a matter of comparative unimportance. This is the 
“sentiment” common in “Society.” I venture to think it is essen- 
tially an immoral sentiment, and that under every disguise it 
ought to be denounced as such. When stated so nakedly as it is 
stated here, and when specially connected with the slaughter of 
even a small number of unarmed men and of defenceless women 
and children, it shocks the public conscience, because this is a kind 
of horror which takes hold of the popular mind, and which is not 
mitigated by the illusions either of military glory, or of political 
necessity. But the immorality of the sentiment would have been 
quite as great if there had been no massacres,—assuming, of 
course, that the ordinary and permanent administrative system of 
the Turks is what we well know it to be. 

No doubt there are a great number of persons who are really 
ignorant of the abominable character of the Turkish Government ; 
and there are a still greater number who refuse to inquire too closely, 
and who administer a salve to their conscience by dwelling upon 
certain aspects of that Government in which it may, by a little sup- 
pression of facts, be represented as having certain positive merits. 
For example, they dwell on the unquestionable fact that it has been 
friendly to the Jews, and that it tolerates equally every Church 
or sect of Christianity. But this equal toleration is nothing but 
equal and indiscriminate contempt, coupled with the very natural 
feeling entertained by Turks that the more Christians quarrel and 
are divided among themselves, the better for the Moslem. Certain 
missionaries, indeed, highly value this indifference, because it gives 
them more free scope for operations having for their aim to 
proselytize among the Eastern Churches in favour of a reformed 
theology. And it is indeed perfectly possible and even probable 
that any one of the Christian Governments which might be substi- 
tuted for that of Turkey would not be equally indifferent to opera- 
tions of this kind. But nobody who chooses to look at facts as they 
are, could be deceived for a moment by this pårtial and temporary 
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convenience—one which arises out of the very conditions of Moslem 
tyranny over the whole non-Moslem population. Men who dwell 
upon this convenience or advantage, such as it is, choose to forget 
that the whole Christian population equally are subjected by the 
Turks to this most odious and cruel of all forms of persecution— 
that their evidence is not allowed to be received in any cause in 
which they are adversely related to a Moslem. Considering that 
all the officials, both executive and judicial, are notoriously corrupt, 
and that the very police of the country is left to pay itself out of 
arbitrary exactions from the people—considering farther that the 
law and custom of the country sanctions the rape of Christian 
women if by force or fraud they can be converted into Moslems*— 
this one disability in respect to the reception of Christian evidence 
before the courts, constitutes in itself, and in its innumerable con- 
sequences, a systematic persecution of the most abominable kind. 
Men who, in the face of the knowledge of such facts as these, can 
speak of the toleration of the Turks, must be hard pressed indeed 
for some excuses to their own conscience in the selfish policy they 
recommend. 

Another favourite excuse is the pretence that it is not possible 
to find any substitute for the Turks. No substitute for a people 
which has desolated every province subject to its rule, which is 
bankrupt in purse and in character, and whose systematic prin- 
ciples of government are founded on an insolent and barbarous 
fanaticism! Here again we have proof of the facility with which 
men will pass off upon themselves, as well as upon others, any 
argument, however rotten, which can administer some anodyne to 
an uneasy conscience. In comparatively recent times several 
large fragments of Turkey have been detached from this precious, 
this indispensable government for which no substitute can 
be found; and although the administration of these detached 
provinces may leave something to be desired, it is certain that 
they are more than tolerable—that they are fairly good. More- 
over, it is known that as compared with the provinces still enslaved 
under Turkey, these revolted and independent States are as the 
Promised Land—to which all eyes are turned by the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. The simple truth is that any change 
must be for the better in Turkey; and those only who, being 
thoroughly comfortable themselves, choose not to think of or to 
realize the daily life and sufferings of others, can talk with doubt 
as to the possibility of devising for the Christian population of 
Turkey some more tolerable rule. 

Another excuse, stamped with the same character, is the 


* See Despatch from Mr. Baring, Nov. 24, 1876, from Philipopolis:—“I suggested 
that the act of carrying off the girls (from Batak) was in itself an illegal one, but I was 
told that by Turkish law a man could not be punished for carrying off a woman, provided 
he married her.” 
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pretence that foreign interference is more likely to do harm than 
good. This pretence is put forward in the face of that recent 
experience of an European intervention in Syria, which was 
called for by similar outrages on the part of Turkish officials, and ` 
which has been followed by a complete success. The simple remedy 
which has been found efficacious in that case is one which at first 
was capable of extensive application—the remedy, namely, of insist- 
ing that the administration of provinces shall be placed in the hands 
of men in whom the protecting Powers could have confidence. 
Even if it were true that these or other provinces of Turkey are 
as yet absolutely incapable of self-government in a popular form— 
even if centralized and more or less despotic powers must still be 
placed in the hands of governors—there was no difficulty what- 
ever in taking measures to secure that these governors should not 
be, as the vast majority of Turkish Pashas are, corrupt, cruel, and 
fanatic. 

But then comes another excuse: it is said that to choose 
governors for Turkish provinces would have been incompatible 
with the “independence” of the Porte. Yet many of those who 
use this argument are perfectly aware that all our representatives 
in Turkey—from the ambassador down to the pettiest vice-consul— 
are, and have long been, in the constant habit of treating the Porte, 
both by word and deed, in a spirit of supreme contempt. It is 
addressed by these officials on all possible occasions in language 
wholly inconsistent with the very idea of Turkey being a Govern- 
ment on a level with the Christian Governments of Europe. We 
interfere systematically with the administration of the law on the 
ground openly declared that the courts are corrupt, and that the 
Christian subjects of the Porte must depend for any hope of justice 
upon the close and vigilant watchfulness of British agents. It is 
only when the same principle is asserted by some other European 
Power of which we are jealous or afraid, that we fall back upon 
this imposture of what politicians are pleased to call Turkish 
independence. 

But there is another excuse which itself appeals to what pro- 
fesses to be a moral sentiment—the sentiment, namely, which 
aims at the maintenance of “Peace.” When this sentiment is 
appealed to by members of the Society of Friends, I may fail to 
understand, indeed, the applicability of such® principles to the 
existing conditions of human society, but I am sure of the good faith 
of those who express the religious convictions of a Body which is 
eminently sincere. No branch of the Christian Church has been 
more conspicuous in their application to the concerns of life, both 
public and private, of those maxims of morality which they have 
themselves drawn from the religion they profess. But I have a 
very different fecling when “peace” is spoken of as the supreme 
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good by politicians who would not hesitate for a moment in 
waging the most bloody war in defence of some bales of cotton or 
. a few chests of opium. Neither can I profess any sympathy with, 
or even understanding of, the sentiments of those who talk as if 
war, or measures involving the risks of war, are illegitimate in the 
interests of populations which, by our own connivance with, and 
actual support of the oppressors, are suffering under a tyranny which 
is perpetually shocking the conscience and disturbing the peace of 
the civilized world. If the great majority of those who hold this 
language would but examine carefully their own hearts and con- 
sciences, they would find, I am persuaded, that they are paltering 
with themselves. Itis not war or the risks of war that they really 
object to. Itis war, or the risks of war, which may possibly shake 
a Government which, although odious, immoral, and tyrannical, 
they have come to be persuaded is convenient to “British interests.” 
I know indeed that there are some men of the highest character, 
and of the purest motives, who, rejoicing in the liberties they them- 
selves enjoy, nevertheless look back, or pretend to look back, with 
theoretical condemnation and regret upon all the action of a 
former generation by which those liberties were acquired. I 
often wish that some of these excellent men could be carried 
back to the times of tyranny, and could be exposed to the 
alternative of submission or of fight. But indeed no tyranny 
from which we have been delivered by those who established 
the liberties of England—no tyranny of the worst days of the 
Tudors or the Stuarts—is to be compared for a moment with 
the tyranny under which the Christians of Turkey suffer. What 
is really desirable is that some of our “ British-interests ” politicians 
should be exposed for a time to the Turkish Tax-gatherer, and to 
the domiciliary visits of the minions of Turkish Pashas. It would 
do them a great deal of good. The doctrines of passive obedi- 
ence are all very well when they cost us nothing. There may 
be a few Tories who would stand even such a test. The great 
majority would probably break down under it. But this cry 
for “peace at any price,” when that price is to be paid, not by 
ourselves but by others, does not deserve the respect which 
may be due to the purely theoretical High Toryism which 
would support every existing Government, however bad. The 
cry for “ peace at any price” in the affairs of Turkey, is generally 
the expression of a feeling purely selfish—a feeling which sees 
in any disturbance the risk of danger to a condition of things 
which we admit to be disastrous to some millions of men, but 
which is assumed to be convenient to ourselves. 

In one of the amusing letters in which Mr. Canning used to 
describe his diplomatic controversies with ambassadors repre- 
senting the Holy Alliance, we have an account of the way in 
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which he met this kind of desire for peace when it was pleaded 
by the Austrian Minister in favour of a policy hostile to the 
Greek- insurrection :— 

t Canning to LORD GRANVILLE, April 12, 1825. 

“¢We must stop this horrible war,’ says Esterhazy to me one day. 

“ Canning: Must! Why so? I do not mean that I should not be glad to 
put an end to it, or to any other war in Europe, because wars have a ten- 
dency to propagate themselves ; and I think peace necessary to all nations ; 
but I have never understood why this particular war, of all others, is 
selected as the one that must be put an end to at whatever cost. Iam 
quite of another opinion; and think the cost may be much greater than the 
mischief. 

“ Esterhazy: Oh! very well for you, at a distance—but to us—with 
successful insurrection before our eyes, and on our frontiers! 

“ Canning: Oh, oh,—you admit then, that there are interests which justify 
nations in taking their own measures with regard to countries in a state of 
civil war. 

“ Esterhazy: Yes: but not in favour of insurgents against the parent 
state. 

“ Canning: Nay then—what is the meaning of the proposed interven- 
tion? Is it to put down the Greeks? . 

“ Esterhazy: No, not precisely that. No, certainly not that: it is to 
discountenance the Greeks, perhaps so far as to let them see that they 
cannot attain their object, but to exhort the Turks to be reasonable.” 


History repeats itself. But it is not pleasant to hear the in- 
sincere expressions resorted to by Austrian Ministers in 1827, 
repeated “usque ad nauseam” by English politicians, and this too 
in connection of the same immoral purpose—that of discouraging 
or suppressing the efforts of an insurgent people to shake off an 
incorrigible tyranny. 

But all this arises from the fact that men do not generally admit 
the code of individual morality to be applicable to nations. Of 
course itis true that there are regions of action in which the rights, 
duties, and obligations of Governments are not identical with those 
of individual men. But it is not true that the rulers of nations are 
absolved, in their action towards the people of other nations, from 
the same general principles of morality which are binding on 
individuals. In certain matters, and within certain limits, indeed 
this is acknowledged. But the acknowledgment must be carried 
a great deal farther. And to effect this great work in politics is the 
province of “Sentiment.” This is the faculty in whose gift it is to 
apprehend some of the highest forms of political truth. Like every 
other faculty it must work in harmony with the judgment and the 
reason. But there are some primary matters in which reason must 
accept the judgment of the heart, and calculate upon the data 
which it supplies. Men who systematically, and upon principle, 
shut out “sentiment” from the field of national action, are quite 
sure to turn out no better than blind leaders of the blind in 
respect to policy. $ 
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That the policy of the British Government during the last 
eighteen months has been deeply influenced by those motives 
which in this paper I have described as immoral, there can be no 
doubt. It may not be true that they ever contemplated warlike 
measures in support of Turkey. But I have no doubt what- 
ever that the condition of public “sentiment,” aroused by the 
massacres of May, helped most materially in preventing them 
from getting involved in this wickedness. The policy of selfish- 
ness was actually pursued quite far enough to bring about its 
own punishment through the operation of those trains of natural 
consequence to which Nature commits the vindication of all her 
moral as well as all her physical laws. Never were “British 
interests,” in so far as they are involved at all, placed in a worse 
position. The only possible way of serving those interests 
lay in the plain course which honour and morality demanded, 
namely, that of combining with the other European Powers, and 
if necessary with Russia alone, in compelling Turkey to adopt at 
least those easy administrative reforms which were forced upon 
her in the case of Syria. These would indeed have been only a 
beginning : but if it was possible or desirable at all to keep up the 
phantom of Turkish integrity and independence, this was the only 
possible way of doing it. Instead of this, our Foreign Office was 
intent, from the first, on nothing but hushing up the Eastern Ques- 
tion altogether, on getting the insurrection if possible quietly sup- 
pressed, and on forcing the population once more to feed for another 
indefinite number of weary years, on Turkish promises and on hope 
deferred. The result has been that the whole matter has for the 
time been placed in the hands of that very Power of which these 
same politicians were most jealous, and whose designs, whatever 
they may be, are now being pursued under conditions of advantage 
which have arisen almost entirely from our own misconduct. 

I cannot pretend, however, to regard this result as an unmitigated 
misfortune. There are evils in this world from which there never yet 
hasbeenany other means of release than war. There areknots which 
cannot be untied. The baneful influence of Slavery extending as 
a permanent institution among our children and descendants in 
America, and becoming there the corrupting centre of all political 
conduct, was one of those evils. The great mass of the people 
of this country, unlike the great majority of its professional 
politicians, did, under the influence of sentiment, see and feel this 
truth as determining ‘their attitude in the great civil war be- 
tween the Slave and the Free States. They did so under many 
distracting influences arising out of the accidents of the contest— 
under many excuses for taking an opposite view, and under many 
temptations to think and feel that their own “British interests” 
would be promoted by recognizing a new Commonwealth founded 
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upon Slavery. But they resisted all temptation, because through the 
influence of the heart they apprehended truth. Dreadful as the 
civil war in America was, there was, humanly speaking, no other 
remedy for the disease. The same may be said of the Turkish 
tyranny in Europe. In the history of the world, nothing but war 
has ever done that which has to be done in Turkey. I venture to 
_ disagree with those who talk loosely about Christianity condemning 
war. No doubt, if all men and all nations were to act up to the 
whole spirit of the Christian faith, wars would cease, and swords 
would be everywhere replaced by the ploughshare and the pruning- 
hook. But in the existing condition of the world, war is a neces- 
sary evil, and by very much indeed less of an evil than the 
prolonged existence of debasing and corrupting Governments. 
It may even be true that no war is legitimate except defensive 
war; but it is certainly not true that self and selfish interests are 
the only things which it is legitimate to defend. There is nothing 
in the precepts of Christianity which condemns the soldier any more 
than the policeman. These precepts sow the seed from which will 
come up and grow, in some later time, those purer manners and 
holier laws which may dispense with both. But until that time 
comes they leavethe sword in our hands—to be wielded by reason, 
and by conscience, in a world full of the abodes of cruelty. This 
has been the language in all ages of the Christian Church. I do 
not see that the progress of knowledge gives any gleam of hope 
that this language was mistaken. i 
It is now the solemn duty of the British nation, as a great war 
has arisen mainly out of their inaction, to see that through mis- 
taken ideas of self-interest their Government does not interfere to 
prevent the population of Turkey from deriving whatever benefit 
may arise to them from it. This is the minimum of duty. I should 
say more. It is our duty to do our best to make those benefits 
as large and as secure as possible. For this purpose, and for the 
attainment of this end, our position is not what it was, and very 
much less good than it might have been. But it is a position 
which still involves great power and great responsibilities. For- 
tunately, as regards the political classes of this country, the most 
obvious considerations of expediency are becoming more and 
more evidently coincident with the lines of duty. It needs 
this coincidence to lead men to see the truth. It is this coin- 
cidence in the case of Russia which has determined her conduct, 
and has led to that series of despatches on the Eastern Question 
during the last year, which are remarkable alike for frankness, 
dignity, and moderation. But all men must now see that our 
own interests and those of Europe lie in the same direction. It is 
_ clearer and clearer every day that there cannot possibly be any 
peace in the East of Europe till freedom has*been secured to the 
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Christian population. It is equally certain that though they 
might be relieved from many pressing and intolerable evils, 
they would not have the kind or the degree of liberty they 
ought to have, by being transferred to the dominion of Russia. 

She is a civilizing Power in Central Asia, but, except as compared 
with the Turk, she cannot be so regarded in Europe. She will 
and she must derive many advantages from the part which she 
has singly taken in a course which ought to have been rendered 
needless by the co-operation of all. But these advantages, too, 
or some of them, may be necessary conditions of anything like a 
permanent settlement of the Eastern Question. There are some 
significant expressions to this effect at the close of the paper con- 
tributed by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to a recent number of the 
Nineteenth Century. It is too soon to forecast all that may be 
required for such a settlement. But when the time comes it ought. 
to be remembered that no arrangement can be final, no arrange- 
ment can be even lasting for such ordinary length of time as 
human policy can hold witbin its grasp, which places any great, 
or even any considerable people under restrictions incompatible 
with the natural and peaceful development of their industry and 
wealth, or incompatible with the due influence which may belong 
to these in the general politics of Europe. 

It is enough here to say that the existing arrangements in regard 
to the access of European Powers to the Bosphorus and Dar- 
danelles are arrangements which originated solely in Turkish 
policy, and which were taken up and adopted by other Powers 
only in the interests of the “independence” of Turkey. When 
that independençe shall become a memory of the past, as it has 
long been a fiction of the present, it will become manifest that 
those arrangements are by no means such as would be recom- 
mended by general convenience or by “ British interests.” 

As regards the possible or probable results of this present war, 
I venture to think that we have no interests which are not iden- 
tical with the interests of the Christian population of Turkey. I 
deeply regret that they should have been taught again that in Rus- 
sian armies lies their only hope of deliverance. But they cannot 
and do not wish to remain under Russian dominion. Europe hasa 
right to forbid this result. But we have no interest in keeping 
even Constantinople in its “present hands.” ‘Those hands are 
notoriously corrupt as wellas weak. What the Duke of Wellington 
regarded with hope in 1829 we can afford to regard at least with 
equanimity in 1877. These are his words, and with these I con- 
clude: “There is no doubt it would have been more fortunate and 
better for the world if the Treaty of Adrianople had not been 
signed, and if the Russians had entered Constantinople, and if the 
Turkish Empire had’ been dissolved.” ARGYLL, 


ESSAYS AND NOTICES. 


THE BLACK DIARY. 


ARLIAMENTARY Reporting, concerning which we have already had some- 
thing to say, is not the only kind of reporting in newspapers which is of 
consequence from both the literary and social points of view. We propose 

now to open very briefly another question of a similar kind. But, before passing on 
to do so, we may ask permission to supplement our paragraphs on Parliamentary 
Reporting by an illustration, taken from reports which have been printed since the 
ast number of this Revirw. It is exceedingly difficult to fix upon really good 
ustrations, though Uustrations are numerous even to embarrassment. 

Two things, among many, are the chief causes at the present time of bad reporting 
in Parliament. One, as we have remarked, is the difficulty of hearing what is said. 
The other is want of versatile culture on the part of the reporters. To these we 
added a third—the ease with which a certain degree of mere short-hand facility is 
attained in these days of phonography. The tendency of short-hand has been to 
become wholly and mechanically phonetic—in other words, the short-hand writer is 
liable to follow more and more mechanically his ears. If these are long, he is often 
led astray. He relies too much upon his hearing and his “note,” and too little 
upon his brains. He doubts too little, and thinks too little. 

In Mr. Bright’s fine speech upon Capital Punishment, he referred to a letter from 
Charles Wesley to Fletcher of Madeley. In the Daily News this was printed “ Maiden- 
head ;” in the Daily Telegraph the same; in the Standard the passage was omitted 
(though why, it would puzzle a forty-editor power of brain to guess, for the passage 
was a very characteristic one); the Times, eccentric for once, had “Fletcher of 
Wadeley.” The W is almost certainly a misprint for M; but it is possible that the 
reporter asked some one the name, and did not catch the first letter correctly. 
Now, the mistake of “ Maidenhead” is just the kind of mistake that one may 
use to gauge a reporters quality. In the first place, it may confidently be 
said that though a reporter might fancy Mr. Bright said something like Maiden- 
head, he ought to have had a doubt—perhaps the reporter of the Standard 
had a doubt; if so he was wise in omitting the passage. In the second place, 
it may be said that a reporter who has never heard or read of Fletcher of 
Madeley is not fit to report speakers of the rank of Mr. Bright. The name of 
Fletcher is not a mere appanage of English “Pietism ;” it belongs to the history 
of «fair souls ” as much as that of St. Augustine or Madame Guyon. Nay, more, 
it belongs to a critical stage in the history of religion in England. And the story 
of the lives of Fletcher and Miss Bosanquet is an idyl which belongs to general 
literature. We cannot press this very far. Of course there are limits beyond 
which all such comments become unfair. When Granville Sharpe went to expound 
foreign politics to Fox (or some other statesman) in the light of the “little horn,” 
the statesman, who had never heard of sucha thing, asked, testily, “ Little horn, 
little horn, Mr. Sharpe? What the devil is the little hom?” So, if Mr. Fox 
(assuming that it was he) had been reporting a speech im which the “little horn” 
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figured, he would have been puzzled. We have heard of a parliamentary reporter 
who, having turned over the account of the Deluge in a Bible at a bookstall, went 
and told a friend that he had found the true original of “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” And, 
jesting apart, it will of course not do to maintain that everybody should know 
everything. But a man cannot have read much who puts Polyphemus for 
Coryphaus (a mistake which appeared in print), or who has never heard of Fletcher 
of "Madeley. Nor can he be fit for a reporter of men like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright, who, when the speaker says, “I am not pronouncing opinions, sir; I am 
simply entertaining them,” reports him as having said, “I am simply explaining 
them.” In a word, though no man can know everything, every man who reports 
high-class speaking should know enough to mars him, at least and lowest, suspicious 
of himself. 

But besides reports of speeches in Parliament and speeches at public meetings, 
there are the reports of proceedings in civil and criminal cases, from the county 
courts and the police courts upwards. These form, nowadays, an important part 
of the work of the newspaper; but nobody will venture to say it is satisfactorily 
managed. On one hand we have the respectable citizens, the good, sensible 
Philistines who form the major part of every community, saying, “ We do not want 
the details of crime and other social evils laid upon our breakfast-tables, for our 
daughters and growing boys to read.” On another hand, we have the more intel- 
ligent and inquisitive even of this order, saying, and with justice—at least they 
might say with justice—“ The reports of criminal and quasi-criminal cases are now 
an indispensable portion of our checks upon the possible maladministration of 
justice, and yet, what do we constantly find? Why, out of deference to certain 
prejudices or opinions (partly sound and useful), it often happens that the essential 
part of a story is suppressed. A man is convicted or acquitted, or lightly sentenced 
or heavily sentenced, on grounds which are so imperfectly exhibited in the report, 
that we have either to let the thing slide, doubting whether a wrong has been done 
or not; or else to go and buy some low and less scrupulous newspaper, to tell us 
what our daily or weekly friend was too dainty or too dull to inform us.” 

Besides this, if a case happens to be rather worse than usual, and there is a great 
stir about it, we find consistency goes to the winds, and we get “laid on our break- 
fast table” heavy masses of unpleasant detail that serve no purpose whatever. 

Nor is this all. Social questions are now undergoing much probing, and there 
are hot a few really serious students of such matters. It may be said that every 
journalist deserving of the name is, in a small way, a social philosopher. Now he 
does want the details—all of them; and he does not want, indeed he could not spare, 
the labour of hunting them up. The case is not imaginary. Not long ago two of 
the gentlemen through whose hands this paper will pass expressed to the present 
writer their surprise at a certain verdict of acquittal, in a case where the man’s guilt 
upon the evidence as reported was clear. As it happened, we also had been struck 
with the inconsistency of the report, as it stood, and had gone to another source 
for a little more information—namely to a low paper which circulates enormously 
amongst the poor. Here we found the missing link—a point in the evidence 
which the ordinary papers had suppressed out of delicacy. 

But it is quite clear that the report should have been suppressed altogether, or 
made consistent and informing to the reader. And the question occurs, whether it 
is at all advisable that matters of this delicate order should be left in the hands of 
penny-a-liners or minor reporters of a higher rank. Tt is well known that the 
difference between a report of a civil cas: iectment or a will case, 
made by an ill-educated, dull man, and a well-educated, 
clever man, is often all the difference b Many a pub- 
licist has had ample, long-continued, a: know this— 
and, indeed, it is no secret. It is just t 
of crime or other social offences. Now. 
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of cases in which the ice is thin go in just as they arise, and are roughly doctored 
at short notice—the result being too often “ Hamlet,” with the prince cut out of 
the play, and still more frequently unnecessary coarseness of detail, But why 
should it not be a rule that such cases should be postponed (if necessary) till the 
reports could be manipulated by skilled editorial pens? There is nothing at all 
visionary about this. It could be done on a daily paper, and on a weekly paper it 
would be perfectly easy. The present writer had once to relate the crimes of the 
week for a weekly paper—a ladies’ paper—and in that column he never omitted 
anything, however painful. A ‘delicate’ case found its place as regularly as a cage 
of forgery. But how? The facts were either told or adumbrated with the 
most laborious caution: or it was plainly shown that something was omitted. Thus, 
in a case like the one referred to just'above, the column in question would have said 
something like this :—“ Up to the point of proof of violence, the evidence was clear ; 
but ata subsequent point the medical evidence broke down; and the indictment 
having been incautiously framed, so that the prisoner could not be found guilty of 
the lesser offence, he was necessarily acquitted, though his moral guilt was unques- 
tioned.” Even less than this would have done, for the word “ medical” might have 
been omitted. But one thing is certain—reports of Jaw cases, in which men and 
women are sentenced to punishment or set free, ought to be both clear and complete 
as to the grounds of the sentence or the acquittal. Nor is there any crime or social 
offence as to which you may not adopt periphrastic treatment which shall be dark 
enough for the most determined obscurantist, and yet clear enough, in its indications, 
or its omissions, to supply the serious student of social phenomena with all he 
requires; and to enable us, all round, to keep a sufficiently watchful check upon 
law proceedings. Atpresent we have in respectable journals stupid and bewildering 
suppression ina report six lines long; and to-morrow cascades of painful detail 
spread out into six columns for every eye to catch; while the semi-brutalized 
classes get it all—hot and hot—in their special organs. Could anything be 
worse managed ? 

It is conceivable that there might be such a code or summary of our laws for 
selected readers, that it would be possible to report an awkward case by simply 
saying—‘ The prisoner was indicted under such a clause in section so-and-so of the 
laws (say) relating to the security of the person, and the evidence broke down at 
such-and-such points.” At all events something should be done. At present the 
majority of the reports in criminal courts and im the court of Sir James Hannen 
are unsatisfactory to both Philistine and social inquirer; affronting to one, and. 
misleading to the other. 


A GROUP OF MEMOIRS.* 8 


g HE world (our home), and man, our likeness and our brother, are justly 
upheld by him as undeveloped miracles, about which we are apt to chatter 
and argue as on a common rule in arithmetic, but to which our boasted 

scientific discoveries are poor and trivial.” Those, and they are the large majority, 

who have thought of Barry Cornwall only as a writer of somewhat sentimental 
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poetry in various kinds now almost obsolete, will be surprised, perhaps, at the intel- 
ligence and pithy force of this account by him of his friend Mr. Carlyle. The 
surprise is natural, and it seems so difficult to conceive Barry Cornwall delivering 
this good piece of criticism that one suspects it must be a reminiscence of some- 
thing said either by Mr. Carlyle himself or by some person not much resembling 
Mr. Procter. 

The fragment of autobiography, the additions by the editor, and the poems con- 
tained in this volume, will by this time be familiar to so many readers that it 
would be nearly idle to reproduce in these columns anecdotes and obvious criticisms 
of the kind which have already done duty in the pages of our contemporaries. 
Another task remains. Something must, even now, be said of Mr. Procter himself, 
partly, as Paul Jones’s father said, “for uniformity’s sake,” but still more for the 
sake of getting at some idea of the value of his estimates of men and things. But 
the opportunity seems favourable for a general, even if slight and hasty, summary 
of certain results of those numerous reminiscences of the bygone generation of 
poets and other men of letters which must now have come pretty near to their 
natural end. Mr. Procter was an aged man, and knew everybody. Of the fortunate 
men and women who were favourably placed for seeing and hearing whatever was to 
be seen and heard of what we may call the Byron group, Mr. Trelawney (we 
believe) is the only survivor. He must now be a very aged man, as those who 
remember Mr. Millais’s study of him in a certain Academy picture a few seasons 
back will know. Whether he will leave any reminiscences behind him to be printed 
does not, perhaps, much matter, for he is not a very good raconteur. There is some- 
thing yet remaining to be toldabout Shelley, no doubt; but the material we already 
possess enables us, with the help of his poems, to piece out his story very well. Let 
us, however, go the round, or something like it, and see how different members of 
the groups among which Procter lived, gently and inconspicuously conspicuous, have 
come out of the reminiscent criticism of late years. The two books on our list 
which bear the name of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. as publishers are exceedingly 
yaluable as helps, and Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography contains some very life- 
like touches of incidental portraiture. 

Most of us will agree that Lord Byron, Wordsworth, and Coleridge must take fore- 
most places in any attempt to bring out some of the results of what reminiscents have 
told us. Of Lord Byron it cannot be said that we really know anything new. We 
certainly do not know the truth of the story which Mrs. Stowe has told us she 
received from Lady Byron, and the general verdict has gone against it. Of course 
the general verdict is not conclusive, and an impartial, self-suspicious critic of the 
evidence from the probabilities of the case might perhaps have to affirm that the 
arguments pro and con. were about equally balanced. As to the story, considered as 
Lady Byron’s, we may say—in the face of the fact that proof of its truth may yet 
be produced—we may say that it does not look very probable. Lady Byron was a 
woman who won much love and esteem, and she had considerable ability; but she 
was “sentimental” and credulous in just the way which arouses a somewhat con- 
temptuous spirit of cross-examination. She is the sort of witness whose evidence, 
taken by itself, is never worth much. She certainly did a wrong thing in telling 
that story against a dead man, without accompanying it with unanswerable proof ; 
and whether it is Lady Byron or Mrs. Stowe that speaks, we do not, in such a case, 
care for such fine words as “an hour of revelation came,” or “a child of sin with 
abnormal tendencies to evil,” or for any of the commonplaces of the sentimental- 
philosophical school, with its accommodated Christianity, its incessant spiritual 
ballooning, and its enormous show of “ great truths,” which, on the slightest pres- 
sure from without, are explained away. We want facts, and Mr. Gradgrind is 
more to our taste for the moment than the kindest and most pious of philanthropic 
enthusiasts. With all her clear-headedness on certain levels, Lady Byron inclined 
to be a, religious visionary—the least critical, the least clear-headed, the most 
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untrustworthy of all witnesses. Still, we by no means decide that Byron was not 
guilty of the sin imputed to him. We must leave the question open. 

Speaking generally, the character of Byron stands just where italways did, among 
the most intelligent people. We have at present no fresh information about him 
which decisively alters our estimate of his morale. But the Procter Memorials 
contain two letters from his lordship which confirm one of the oldest of our beliefs 
about him. He was an intensely vain man—vain even beyond the wont of poets— 
and unscrupulous in his attempts to protect his fame from the approaches of rivals. 
Keats, Shelley, Hunt, Procter—it is all the same story. He praised them in private, 
but in public he ran them down, and then resorted to all sorts of subterfuges to 
keep himself clear with his friends. The two letters to Procter are honeycombed 
with insincerity, and contain two palpable lies. Procter does not say so; but the 
reader may, if he pleases, take these letters as an exercise in psychological criticism. 
Does he feel at once that Byron was lying when he wrote them? If not, he has 
something to acquire in tactile sensibility. There is not the shadow of a doubt that 
Hunt was right when he said that Byron’s hatred of Wellington was mainly a 
matter of jealousy—he could not bear that any one should come between him and 
public attention. And, as to his praise of Campbell and Rogers, they were famous, 
in a minor way, before he began to write, and he knew that they could never be 
his rivals. 

To turn now to Coleridge. As to him, again, we have no new information of a 
kind that alters our estimate of him. The old lines are deepened; and that is all. 
Procter tells a new story of his amazing gift of losing himself in the wilds of his 
own eloquence. He came up to town on purpose to consult a, doctor about little 
Hartley, and when he got to the doctor’s house talked about other matters for eight 
hours, till it was too late to do anything but hurry home. This is not quite so 
good a story as the old one about the school children at Highgate. Coleridge would 
stop a little boy or girl, and beginning with “ A fine day, my dear,” would go on to 
“ sum-m-ject and om-m-ject,” and use the bewildered little one as an audience till it 
got frightened or went to sleep. This was, however, only till his ways got known— 
they would then run away like street sparrows from the School-board man, saying, 
“ Here’s old Coley coming—let’s hide !” 

Passing for a moment from Coleridge, let us turn to Wordsworth. Here, again, 
we have nothing really new in any of the recent reminiscences, but Harriet Martineau 
has, by one or two quite accidental touches, made him a much more interesting 
figure. It is impossible to help laughing when we read that, though he was so 
“sparing” that it was not easy to get a drop of cream for your cup of tea at his 
house, he gave away milk to people who were able to pay for it and ought to have 
done so. This, one can well believe ; but nobody can believe the story Procter tells 
—that during the days when he and his sister were living on Raisley Calvert’s 
bequest, Wordsworth used to eke out the family dinner with wood-nuts. Words- 
worth was, no doubt, a man of rugged digestion; but no dura ilia could stand that. 
By-the-bye, Procter’s simple faith in this story and in others shows him to great 
advantage. 

But it is to Harriet Martineau and Sara Coleridge that we are indebted for what 
is most nearly like new about Wordsworth. It puts a fresh and more favourable 
colour upon his undoubted egotism to find what a simple-hearted old fellow he was. 
For instance, his grief for Dora was, we learn, loud—louder than it ought to have 
been for his wife’s comfort. Now, we get quite a helpful idea of the poor old man 
when we see him boo-koo-ing his grief like a child. What would we not give for 
one such touch about Milton? But it does not stop here. Harriet Martineau 
happened to say to him that the very first day she spent with Channing, he brought 
to her Wordsworth’s works, and pointing with delight to the “ Happy Warrior,” 
declared that that was his favourite poem. “Ah,” said the old man, laying his hand 
on Harriet’s arm, “ that wasn’t because it perfectly fulfils the conditions of a poem— 
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put because it is a chain of extremely valooable thoughts.” It does not matter that 
the poet was mistaken here—Channing no doubt loved the poem for the trumpet- 
music of faith and conscience that breathes through it—but the picture of the 
simple-hearted old man saying “valooable” for valuable, and patting the “deaf 
woman from Norwich” on the arm to emphasize what he said, is worth much 
fine gold. 

It will be observed that we have confined our dictum about new matter to the 
character of the persons concerned; in the Memoirs of Sara Coleridge we become - 
conscious of more than one useful side-light thrown upon the lives and even the 
tastes of both Wordsworth and Coleridge. The reader will judge, after looking at 
the material we shall quote, whether he does not feel his way a little more clearly 
in the question between Coleridge and his wife. 

The following, from the autobiography of Sara Coleridge, will probably surprise 
those to whom it is new :— 


“Mr. Wordsworth loved all that was rich and picturesque, light and free, in 
clothing. A deep Prussian blue, or purple, was’one of his favourite colours for a 
silk dress. He wished that white dresses were banished, and that our peasantry 
wore blue and scarlet and other warm colours, instead of sombre, dingy black, which 
converts a crowd that might be ornamental in the landscape into a swarm of magni- 
fied ants. I remember his saying how much better young girls looked of an evening 
in bare arms, even if the arms themselves were not very lovely; it gave such a 
lightness to their general air. I think he was looking at Dora when he said this. 
White dresses he thought cold, a blot and disharmony in any picture, indoor or out- 
of-door. My father admired white clothing, because he looked at it in reference to 
woman, as expressive of her delicacy and purity, not merely as a component part of 
a general picture.” 


Who would have thought that the author of the “Prelude” wanted our peasantry 
to wear blues and scarlets, and disliked white dress for women? There are many 
passages in his poems (‘He told of the magnolia,” &c., &c.), which display a strong 
feeling of intensity in colour (“seemed to set the woods on fire,” &e., &c.); but d 
priori one would have said that a man like Wordsworth would have wished peasant 
women to dress like charity girls. 

Coleridge, on the other hand, the author of “Kubla Khan” and other poems 
heavy with splendour, liked plain white :— : 

“My father had particular feelings and fancies about dress, as had my uncle 
Southey and Mr. Wordsworth also. He could not abide the scarlet socks which Edith 
and I wore at one time. I remember going to him when mamma had just dressed me in 
a new stuff frock. He took me up and set me down again without a caress. I thought 
he disliked the dress; perhaps he was in an uneasy mood, He much liked everything 
feminine and domestic, pretty and becoming, but not fine-ladyish. My uncle 
Southey was all for gay, bright, cheerful colours.” 

Here, again, is a surprise. The man who drew Dr. Dove and Deborah was all for 
gay colours! In more obvious keeping is this anecdote of Coleridge :— 


“ My father’s wish it was to have me for a month with him at Grasmere, where 
he was domesticated with the Wordsworths. He insisted upon it that I became 
rosier and hardier during my absence from mamma. She did not much like to part 
with me, and I think my father’s motive, at bottom, must have been a wish to fasten 
my affections on him. I slept with him, and he would tell me fairy stories when he 
came to bed at twelve and one o'clock. I remember his telling me a wild tale, too, in 
his study, and my trying to repeat it to the maids afterwards.” 


Coleridge was a fond father, but it was just in his mad way to tell a delicate little 
girl fairy stories at one o’clock in the morning—excellent for her health, both of 
mind and body! There is, however, another touch, which, also in keeping, is. 
instructive. The little Sara had “ night-fears,” and, when left to go to sleep in the 
dark, suffered agonies of terror from goblin fancies. Her mother and the Southeys 
set themselves to scold or laugh her out of these fears; but Coleridge immediately 
ordered that she should hawe a candle to go to bed with—and the terrors ceased. 
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We will now come to the small matters which perhaps throw some light upon the 
domestic story of Coleridge. 

The additional material or suggestion is not much, but it is probably of some value. 
The passage which we have italicized, about the stuff gown in which Sara had 
been dressed by her mother, and Coleridge putting her down without a caress, will 
not have escaped the reader’s notice. It was unkind of a father to punish a child in 
that way for a mother’s fault, if fault there were; but does not this little record, 
. coupled with another, suggest that Mrs. Coleridge was something of a “dowd,” or 
at least a woman whose ways would often be véry unpleasant to a man like 
Coleridge? The other passage occurs in a letter of Sara Coleridge’s, written when 
she was forty-seven years of age :— . ° 


“I remember mamma, at my age, put on quite the old woman, and the Keswick 
people called her ‘auld Mrs. Cauldridge,’ though her complexion was a hundred 
times cleaver and rosier than mine is now, and her cheeks rounder. As for her hair, 
she cut it all off and wore a wig, when she was quite a young woman, and her every- 
day front (a sort of semi-wig, or wig to wear with a cap)—for she was too economical 
to wear the glossy one in common—was as dry and rough and dull as a piece of 
stubble, and as short and stumpy.” 

Now let us put side by side with these trifles a few lines in Coleridge’s “ Im- 
provisatore,” in which he is describing in a veiled but unmistakable way his own.” 
married experience :— 

“ Faith asks her daily bread, 
And Fancy must be fed. : 
Now so it chanced—from wet or dry, 

. It boots not how—I know not why— 
She miss’d her wonted food; and quickly 
Poor Fancy stagger’d and grew sickly. 


“ Thin and hueless as a ghost 
Poor Fancy on her sick bed lay ; 

Ill at distance, worse when near, 

Telling her dreams to zealous Fear!” 
It is surely a little significant that it is Fancy who is here represented as 
languishing through lack of food. And one immediately remembers that a woman 
who laid little stress on small matters that please “ the fancy” would be just the 
sort of woman to exaggerate trifles of another kind. She would not see that there 
might have been only “fancy” in that unhappy “gown” business which is recorded 
by De Quincey. Indeed, this is just the kind of contrast which we may note any day 
in ordinary life. 

Mr. Kegan Paul’s Memoirs of Godwin do not throw any positively fresh light 
upon Coleridge, but they are not unhelpful. There are many amiable touches 
in Coleridge’s letters to Godwin, and there is in them many a sign of real solid kind- 
ness. There is, however, one indication more of the extremely visionary character 
of his mind. He writes up to Godwin in town, with some scholastic affectations (his 
very apology for them is an affectation), that he had commenced writing a new 
organon of human knowledge,— a most stupendous work, according to his pro- 
spectus,—and adds that, if Godwin can find a publisher, he is ready to go to press in 
a fortnight. Whether ironically or not, Mr. Paul remarks that it is curious no trace 
of this astonishing work has been found among Coleridge’s papers. There is nothing 
curious about it, in any serious sense. Coleridge was just the man to consider his 
work done when he had well conceived it, and it may be taken for granted that he 
had not written, and never did write, a sentence of the book, but—being a visionary 
—spoke in perfect good faith (Coleridgean good faith) when he said he should be 
ready to go to press in a fortnight. 

Before we pass away from Sara Coleridge we may, for the sake of referring to 
De Quincey, quote one more brief reminiscence of hers :— 


“T used to see my father and Mr. De Quincey pacesup and down the room in 
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conversation. I understood not, nor listened to a word they said, but used to note 
the handkerchief hanging out of the pocket behind, and long to clutch it. Mr. 
Wordsworth, too, must have been one of the room-walkers. How gravely and 
earnestly used Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and William Wordsworth, and my uncle 
Southey also, to discuss the affairs of the nation, as if it all came home to their 
business and bosoms, as if it were their private concern! Men‘do not canvass these 
matters nowadays, I think, quite in the same tone.” 

We will make use of this as a peg upon which to hang the observation that 
De Quincey has received hard measure from both Harriet Martineau (whose memoir 
of him is exceedingly bitter) and Procter, who in his case, as in Godwin’s, utterly 
forsakes his usual line of caution and kindly justice. We have not the least doubt 
that De Quincey’s shyness often exposed him to strange misconceptions ; but he has, 
of late years, been far too much blown upon. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s criticisms in 
particular, and Mr. Hutchison Stirling’s, have been painfully severe. 

Let us now turn to Shelley. In his case we have floods of reminiscent writing, 
and Mr. Hogg, with all his occasional port-wine coarsenesses, gives us infinitely the 
most human portrait of the poet the world has yet seen. Those who have not read 
that interrupted book have a treat to come, and heartier laughter than they 
will get anywhere else except from Dickens. But Mr. Kegan Paul’s memoir of 
Godwin tells us something more definitely than the general reader has ever had it 
before. We have all been told over and over again that the separation between 
Shelley and his first wife was not the cause of her suicide; and a few have known 
or inferred the real truth. Mr. Kegan Paul puts it down distinctly that it was the 
act of her own sister and not any act of Shelley’s which was the immediate cause 
of her throwing herself into the Serpentine. The reader will easily infer from 
Mr. Kegan Pauls words (as well as from a ‘certain letter to which we are about to 
refer) that Harriet had, after the separation, pushed Shelley’s own principles to a 
length which the world does not soon forgive. The door of the “ ex-coffee-house 
keeper,” as Mr. Hogg calls him, was then shut in her face, and, thus abandoned, she 
went and drowned herself. But there must be some one else to blame in the matter. 
And, even apart from all question of that some one else, Shelley is not yet clear— 
not clear, we mean, of a very painful connection with the poor girl’s miserable end. 
At the time when Peacock was publishing in Fraser his recollections of Shelley, a 
letter signed “C. S.” (with perhaps some intervening initial) appeared in Notes 
and Queries, about them; and a very unpleasant letter it was. After noting that 
the “errors” of Harriet’s career, after the separation, were the result of the poet's 
own teaching, the writer went on to challenge the production of the letter from 
Shelley (or Sheliey’s solicitor writing in Shelley’s name) in answor to an appeal for 
help from Harriet. The reader was left to infer that this letter was not simply 
unkind but inhuman. This challenge may have been met, but if so, we have not 
been so fortunate as to see the response. The letter was evidently from a strong 
partisan, and contained at least one error. We do not for a moment believe that 
Shelley ever did or connived at any act of inhuman disregard of suffering; and we 
have the unprejudiced testimony of the “cold scholar” Peacock (even if his poems 
did not speak for it) to the incessant anguish which he endured on account of 
Harriet’s misfortunes. Who can read without a pang for Shelley’s sake his descrip- 
tion of himself in “Adonais,” with the “branded and ensanguined brow?” Or 
who can mistake the meaning—one meaning—of “The Two Spirits’”—expressly 
called “an allegory”—with its “silver shape like his earlylove” . . . “wp- 
borne by her wild and glittering hair?” (Harriet’s hair was, Mr. Hogg says, “a 
poet's dream.”) (In passing, it may be noted that this poem is plainly the origina 
of Mr. Longfellow’s “ Excelsior.’’) 

Mr. Kegan Paul’s memoirs are a sufficient answer to Procter’s strangely uncharit- 
able charge against Godwin, that his only object in cultivating Shelley’s acquaint- 
ance was to get money out of him. It is plain that Godwin was a good friend to 
Shelley, and that if the latjer had taken his advice he would have been saved much 
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trouble. It is more than plain that Godwin, far from winking at the elopement 
with Mary, was much annoyed at it—nay, that he did all he could, from the first, 
to keep the poet and his daughter at a distance. True, Mrs. Clairmont, his worldly- 
wise second wife, must have had much to do with this—and Godwin had by this 
time embarked in a career of “respectable” bookselling, which would derive no 
lustre from any such escapade as Shelley's. But, the worst thing that can be said 
against Godwin in the matter of Shelley is that, after poor Harriet’s death, he 
hastened somewhat indecently the marriage between Shelley and Mary. There is 
no doubt that this was a worldly thing to do, and that if Shelley had not been the 
heir to a baronetcy and certain broad acres, Godwin would have been in less haste. 
It is also clear that some coldness arose, subsequently, between Godwin and Shelley ; 
and that at the time of Godwin’s greatest misfortune (an hour of most desperate 
need) Mrs. Shelley gave him, in reply to an appeal for help, the copyright of her 
new work of  Valperga.” But Godwin’s way of looking at social questions—we do 
not feel safe in saying his opinions, though Mr. Kegan Paul does—had undergone 
some changes. He writes to his daughter, in terms of undisguised reprobation of 
Shelley’s “morals.” But this may have special reference to the story which Lord 
Byron got from the Hoppners (?)—we are guessing in the dark, however—the story 
which led to those passionate letters of Shelley’s, in which he declares he can no 
longer endure “this hellish society of men,” and that all he wants is to get away 
from them to some lonely island, with Mary and the child. ‘There were two 
special charges made against Shelley, over and above the one that was more or less 
true—one was that of incest, which of course was false, was never believed by any 
sane person, and was, we may suppose, founded exclusively upon “ Rosalind and 
Helen.” The other was, we believe, connected with a tale told by Medwin. Medwin 
affirms that there was a certain married lady, high in station, who followed Shelley 
half over Europe with the persistency of a frantic passion, and that Shelley behaved 
to her, in all respects, not only like the gentleman he admittedly was, but like a 
good man. Of this story Lady Shelley tells us nothing is now known, but there is 
a half-remorseful passage in Mary’s notes to the poems of the year 1818, which 
refers to her ignorance of what her hushand was enduring, and in terms that cer- 
tainly seem to glance at something more than the nephritic pains from which we 
know he suffered so miserably. And in the “Epipsychidion” there are these lines, 
which, let the super-subtle critics say what they please, are flesh and blood, not 
mist and moonshine :— 


“Thou too, O Comet, beautiful and fierce, 

i Who drew the heart of this frail Universe 
Towards thine own; till wreckt in that convulsion, 
Alternating attraction and repulsion, 

Thine went astray, and that was rent in twain. 
Oh, float into our azure heaven again ! 
Be there love’s folding-star at thy return.” 


Persistent efforts have been made to reduce the “ Epipsychidion” to purely tran- 
scendental terms, but the efforts are ludicrous failures. Shelley, madly in love with 
“Emilia V——’ as he then was, wrote to a friend that he had nothing to do with 
flesh and blood. But what else could he do? Jt was a blind, and nothing 
else. The “moon” of this poem is plainly Mary Shelley, and the “comet” 
passage which we have quoted seems to point to some such background of fact as 
that contained in the Medwin story. Besides all this, the inquisitive reader wants 
anu explanation of the remarkable lines “To ——,” which are included by Mrs. 
Shelley in the poems of the year 1821—that is to say, the year of the poet’s passion 
for “the noble and unfortunate lady, Emilia V——.” We only. quote two verses :— 


“ore When I return to my cold home, you ask, 
Why I am not as I have ever been ? 
You spoil me for the fask 
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Of acting a forced part on life’s dull scene— 
Of wearing on my brow the idle mask 

Of actor,* great or mean, 
In the world’s carnival, I sought 
Peace thus, and but in you I found it not. 


«c T asked her, yesterday, if she believed 
That I had resolution. One who had 
Would ne’er have thus relieved 
His heart with words—but what his judgment bade 
Would do, and leave the scorner unreprieved. 
These verses are too sad 
To send to you, but that I know, 
Happy yourself, you feel another’s woe.” 


No doubt this poem is on any hypothesis beset with mystery; and Mrs. Shelley 
prints it boldly, without comment. But it was always Shelley’s way to defy certain 
difficulties—it was part of his scheme of mystification. 

On the whole, none of the recently published memoirs alter our estimate of Shelley. 
Procter has nothing to say about him as a man; and we are still in presence of 
“the mystery of a person.” One thing, however, is most clear—namely, that he 
must not be judged by ordinary standards. That astonishing, we may call it preter- 
natural lyric excitability of his—that utterly extraordinary and perilous suscepti- 
pility of his to beauty in every shape, his tendency (to use his own phrase) to “seek 
all sympathies in one,’ demand that we should treat him as half-insane in certain 
particulars. And half-insane he was. When under the influence of that attraction 
towards beauty of soul and body which was the passion of his life, he was not half- 
responsible for his actions. At such times he saw nothing as it really was. When 
the ordinary citizen reads—if he reads—the “Ode to the Skylark,” or the 
« Adonais,” he should ask himself how it was possible that the man who sang 
like that should see common things in common lights, or conduct himself sanely, 
when excited by the passion of loveliness. 

Godwin comes naturally after his son-in-law. Of him Mr. Procter has nothing 
new to tell us, though he finds time to treat him very harshly. His first wife, Mary 
‘Wollstonecraft Godwin, said, after her infant was just born, that she was in heaven— 
a very common, expression with mothers in similar case, “ after their travail.” 
Procter tells uS that Godwin had been heard to speak of this in a vein of pedantic 
condemnation! and that he had also been heard to repudiate a debt because there 
were no witnesses to-his receipt of the money. It is impossible that either of these 
stories should be true—in any sense which could be discreditable to Godwin. There 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt that he was sincerely attached to Mary, and this 
imputation of pedantry is indirectly disproved by one of Mr. Kegan Paul’s anecdotes. 
Godwin particularly wished his friend—an atheist, or at least a sceptic—to attend 
her funeral; urging upon him that in such a case the claims of the affections were 
paramount. Mr. Tuthil declined, because his presence would seem to sanction the 
language of the burial service, and this produced a strong remonstrance from 
Godwin. Again; we have, from Mr. Kegan Paul, a most pleasing account of 
Godwin'’s relations with his mother, and many of his other relations. To these 
latter he was kind, dutiful, and liberal of his money and his care. His mother he 
seems to have treated with the utmost reverence, and at fifty years old we find him 
writing that now she is dead he feels for the first time in his life that he has no one 
near and dear to look up to. We find, too, that he was most forbearing to wrong- 
doers, and a patient benefactor to a large number of thankless young fellows. In 
Mr. Kegan Paul’s volumes there is abundant proof that, he was thoughtful of the 
feelings and the small personal comforts of others. That he was fond of borrowing 


money is not denied; but we must bear in mind that he was exceedingly liberal in 
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spending it for the good of others. And if he actedon the principle, and almostavowed 
it, that those who have the gift of money, or the gift of making it, are in some sort the 
trustees of Providence for those who benefit the world by other gifts, he is not the most 
inexcusable of those who have avowed this doctrine or acted upon it. His conduct 
towards his second wife—a harsh and tiresome woman—was admirable. And in his: 
answer to Malthus there are touches which abundantly prove that time and trouble 
had greatly enriched and mellowed his character. He was the son of a dissenting 
minister in the country, and half the discipline of his early life was favourable to his 
weak points, and unfavourable to his strong ones. But to the last the spirit of 
Christian tenderness was strong within him, and there is something which reminds 
one of Ruskin in his forcible complaint that the Malthusian doctrine tended to 
rob the poor of the one great holiday of their lives—courtship and marriage. 
Harriet Martineau mentions incidentally that Godwin in his old age (being then a 
Government sinecurist) showed her the old exchequer tallies, and in the course of 
conversation manifested a clinging to life which was very unphilosophical. There 
was undoubtedly much of the pedant in Godwin, but against this we must set his. 
firmness in friendship, his courage in standing by Holecroft, Horne Tooke, and 
others, at his own imminent peril; the great service his example rendered to free- 
dom, and his sedulously affectionate discharge of all family duties. 

We may note in passing that Mary Shelley appears to have inherited her father’s 
slowness of blood. One reminiscent, in relating the famous dragoon business in 
Italy, in which Shelley, to Byron’s astonishment, risked his own life for Byron— 
makes quite a point of the philosophical coolness with which Mrs. Shelley stood 
jooking upon the blood and the commotion. And Shelley in the “ Epipsychidion’” 
has a line or two which seem to refer to a certain possibility of calm indifference in. 
his wife’s behaviour in the presence of calamity. See the passage in which after he 
has described his nature as being riven by an earthquake, he speaks of 


“ The white Moon smiling all the while on it.” 


The necessity for some such review as we have here attempted is clear. There 
are still many proofs that Shelley is not read with minute attention. It is 
constantly stated, for example, that Shelley's theological creed passed from 
Atheism to Pantheism between the date of “ Queen Mab” and that of his death ; 
the “ Adonais” being sometimes taken as a typical illustration of the Pantheism 
of the later stage in the poet’s history. The truth is that, though there were, of 
course, changes in what we may call the intellectual incidents of Shelley’s 
theological belief or faith—for instance, he would not have read Diderot in 1821 as. 
willingly as in 1813—there was no such change from Atheism to Pantheism, or 
from Materialism to Spiritualism, as is commonly supposed. The poet was as 
decided and explicit a Pantheist when he wrote “Queen Mab” as when he wrote 
« Adonais.” The words, “There is no God,” do indeed occur in “Queen Mab,” but 
a long footnote explains that the denial refers simply to “a creative God,” a 
mechanical Deity ; and adds, “ The hypothesis of a pervading Spirit of the Universe 
remains unshaken;” while the function of this “Spirit” is thus expressed in 
“Queen Mab” itself :— g 


« Thou art the judge beneath whose nod 
Man’s brief and frail authority 
Is powerless as the wind `’ 
That passeth idly by. 
Thine the tribunal which surpasseth 
The show of human justice; 
As God surpasses man. 


« Spirit of Nature! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ; 
Soul of those mighty spheres 
‘Whose changeless paths through heaven’s deep silence lie ; 
Soul of that smallest being, 


, 
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The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April sun-gleam ; 
Man, like these passive things, 
Thy will unconsciously fulfilleth. 
Like theirs, his age of endless peace, 
Which time is fast maturing, 
Will swiftly, surely come ; 
And the unbounded frame, which thou pervadest, 
Will be without a flaw 
Marring its perfect symmetry.” 


This is decisive. It is identical, both in tone and meaning, with verse liv. of the 
< Adonais.” 

As to the character and work of Jesus, and the claims of Christianity, there is, 
again, a current misunderstanding about Shelley's opinions. In these no real 
modification ever took place. In all Shelley’s later writings, there is visible an 
increasing tendency to accommodation in the language used, and his opinion about 
the precise aims of Jesus were fora time wavering. But that is all. He expressed 
in the Notes to “Queen Mab” (in the first instance) an opinion differing only in 
erudeness and brevity from the opinions he expressed in later years. (See, passim 
<“ Prometheus Unbound,” “Hellas,” &c., and the Letters.) The “ Essay on Christ- 
ianity ” was a violent attempt on Shelley’s part to translate positive Christianity into 
Pantheistic terms. The short extract from the Essay which Professor Dowden quotes 
in a recent article of great beauty in this Review must, we fear, convey to a reader 
who has not the book before him far too lofty a view of Shelley’s reading of the 
words from the Sermon on the Mount. The words of Shelley in loco are these:— 
“ Jesus Christ has said no more than the most excellent philosophers have expressed— 
that virtue is its own reward. That those who are pure in heart shall see God is a 
metaphorical repetition of the former proposition.” 

Language like this isin no shade or form distinguishable from the language of 
4: Queen Mab.” In a note to a note,—the note having expressed a high estimate of 
Jesus himself,—Shelley added that he had “since” seen reason to attribute 
“ambitious designs” to him. In the “ Essay on Christianity,” he says that if we are 
to judge Jesus by the records left by his followers, he was “narrow, superstitious, 
and exquisitely vindictive and malicious.” Shelley then goes on to repudiate all 
such reliance upon the records as would attribute malignity or “ drivelling folly” 
to Jesus; but he never goes beyond placing him in the same category with other 
great teachers of morality. The only effect of such passages as Dr. Dowden has 
quoted is to make it plain that the poet was deceiving himself, and trying to 
transform the Founder of Christianity into a personage who might have enjoyed 
correcting the proofs of “ Prometheus Unbound;” while at the same time his 
„spiritual insight was so defective that he could see only a difference of dialect 
between Jesus and Plutarch. ; 

Before leaving this seb we may just remark that Mr. Kegan Paul's account of 
Mary Wollstonecraft was received almost universally in a manner which shows how 
very little the history of this singular group has been attended to. The character 
of Mary Wollstonecraft was quite plain for any one who had eyes to see, without the 
help of Mr. Kegan Paul’s disclosures. Whatever she did was done in good faith, 
in obedience to the voice of her conscience, and in a simplicity of heart which was 
utterly unintelligible to men like Fuseli. There yet exist books in which she is 
described as a shameless and profligate woman, but with all the turbulence of her 
early days her character was the material out of which gentle heroines, if not 
saints, are made. It may be added that Godwin must have been an utter brute if 
he had not been, as he evidently was, profoundly affected by her behaviour in her 
dying hours. He expresses indeed his deep sense that his own want of religious 
fervour and tenderness made him unfit to have the care of the child his wife left 
behind her, and his equally deep sense that his wife had all the qualifications for 
bringing up a child in the right way. 
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Of Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt, Procter has nothing really fresh to 
tell us. Much fuss was made some time ago about the pretended discovery that in 
his later years Lamb drank, and sometimes used bad language. But all this infor- 
mation was at our service before—Lamb had confessed to his love of gin-and-water. 
It was well known that he died from erysipelas, supervening upon a slight fall, and 
that drink had something to do with this. If ever a man had an excuse for self- 
indulgence of a certain kind, Lamb had, and his care of his sister was quite incon- 
sistent with flagrarit excess. As for his use of bad language, it was not serious or 
vulgar, but a sort of humourist’s privilege. The key to it all is found in a certain. 
letter to Wordsworth. He writes that something is “d—” bad or stupid, and 
then puts in a postscript :—“ P. S.—The d— only means deuced.” 

Of Lamb’s friend Dyer, the “ absentee,”—who walked into the New River one day 
—one partly fresh anecdote is related by Mr. Procter. He forgot that he had 
invited a friend to take breakfast with him, and when the friend came forgot to put 
the tea in the pot, and kept on pouring out hot water. Dyer then put some ground 
ginger into the pot for tea. The friend withdrew to a coffee-house close by, and. 
after an hour or two Dyer looked in there to read the paper, and accosted his friend 
as if he had not seen him for a month. Stories of this kind about Dyer are so: 
numerous that one or two more or less make no difference. 

In his reminiscences of Leigh Hunt, Mr. Procter has evidently gone too far in 
saying that Hunt had no Shakespeare. How; then, did he manage to write so much. 
beautiful and perfectly accurate criticism about both the plays and the other poems ? 
Perhaps Mr. Procter’s recollections are confined to one era in Hunt’s life. It is. 
certain that at one time Hunt affected Milton and Spenser more than Shakespeare, 
and a certain fastidious idealism was at the bottom of it. But later on he must not. 
only have possessed Shakespeare, but have mastered him. It is inconceivable that 
the man who delighted in Chaucer as Hunt did should fail to relish Shakespeare. 

Concerning Hazlitt, we get no fresh information, except that Procter had a very 
high opinion of him. It is nothing new that he used to write very much without. 
pbook—and it was a great pity, for his writings are a mass of misquotations. 

Tt is also little creditable to Hazlitt’s conscience, though it says much for his bril- 
liancy and his self-confidence, that he wrote his lectures on the Elizabethan 
Dramatists after only six weeks’ reading of books that he had never seen before in 
his life. If he had had ten times his abilities, criticism so produced must have been 
half of it sheer folly and blunder, however “ brilliant.” 

One anecdote told by Procter of Hazlitt may very well serve to bring us to- 
Procter himself. There are several stories running about the world of Hazlitt’s. 
domestic disorderliness, his underdone, smoky mutton, and so forth. He once in- 
vited Procter to dinner—having received a present of two Dorking fowls. When 
Boswell went to dine with Dr. Johnson, he has related how surprised he was to find 
a good and orderly dinner of the usual kind. But Procter has recorded his surprise 
that when he got to Hazlitt’s, there was neither soup, nor fish, nor joint, nor wine, 
put only the two fowls and cold water. Hazlitt offered to send out for some beer, 
but Procter, who says he was unwell, though it looks as if he was only fastidious,. 
declined the beer, and got away as soon as he could to a coffee-house, and there drank 
his usual allowance of wine. Now Harriet Martineau had already said that Procter 
was a good deal of an epicurean ; and though he relates this anecdote in a very 
friendly spirit, and does justice to Hazlitt as a man careless of eating and drinking: 
except in the matter of strong tea, one cannot help suspecting that there was: 
more than a thread of truth in Harriet Martineau’s criticism. This is nothing to 
Procter’s discredit; but that he was fastidious we may gather from his poetry, 
which is always dainty, and perhaps from the way in which he speaks of his school- 
fellow, Lord Byron, as a coarse dirty boy. We are also justified, as a rule, in infer-- 
ring fastidiousness from shyness, and Procter was exceedingly shy all his life. His. 
autobiographical notes are written with great reserve, apd careful suppression of 
names. His own dislike of publicity, and his horror of cliqueism and squabbling,. 
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had no doubt much to do with his comparative indifference to literary distinction 
No well-to-do man of letters was ever more free with hand and purse to poorer 
brethren of the pen than Procter; but he used to speak and write of human nature 
in general, or at least of human beings in general, in a key so low-pitched that some 
have called it gently cynical. The name is inapplicable, and as Procter got older 
we can discern that his nature gained both in height and tenderness. He was evi- 
dently a man of almost morbid sincerity, and we may conjecture that it was some 
want of straightforwardness which inspired him with his evident dislike of Godwin 
and De Quincey. It is chiefly to Procter’s extreme truthfulness that we attribute 
his falling out of the ranks of literature so early. We are told on the authority of 
. his wife, that he went into conveyancing with a whole-hearted zeal which he never 
applied to prose or poetry,—and he had a good business; with pupils who have 
since become distinguished men. The explanation is simple; in this professional 
work there was definiteness and there was satisfaction, without drawbacks from 
misappreciation whether by friends or foes. Everything could be brought to the 
test at once, and judged on its merits as with line and plummet. This, to an in- 
tensely truthful man, as Procter was, must be a huge relief. We can quite conceive 
Procter as withdrawing a poem that had been praised on wrong grounds, and it was 
the vague haunting sense of a certain unreality about literature that kept him out 
of it during the most energetic years of his life. In his profession—as a Com- 
missioner in Lunacy—and in his domestic relations he found that happiness which 
he would almost certainly have missed if, with his earnest love of truth, and his 
sensitive shyness, he had gone out boldly into the open of literature. 

As we said at the beginning, it is not the object of these paragraphs to make 
purely literary estimates of men who have been estimated already. If it were, we 
should have to say that none of the fresh poems printed in this volume go to alter 
the accepted estimate of Mr. Procter as a poet, though some of them show that in 
maturity his mind was busy with some of the painful problems of our civilization. 


ON CERTAIN POETIC NOTES AND ACCENTS. 


R. AUSTIN DOBSON’S new volume* raises several very interesting and 
somewhat subtle literary questions, upon one or two of which we may, 
perhaps, venture to touch, currente calamo, after a few words upon the book 

itself. It is dedicated to Mr. Frederick Locker, in some rhymes which prove that poets. 
of similar tastes can be friends, and would once more prove, if proof were necessary, 
that Mr. Dobson can say kindly things with much graceful eloquence. 

But there are considerable differences between Mr. Locker and his friend. Mr. 
Locker, is much more strictly a writer of vers de société than Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Neither of them ever gets into the free open of life and nature, or quite loses the 
accent of refined urban culture; but Mr. Dobson keeps closer to nature than his. 
friend, throws in more picture and more touches of natural beauty, turns more 
frequently to quaint antique topics and suggestions, and cultivates forms of poetic 
writing which, however successfully used in France and Italy, have seldom been 
adopted with felicity into our, perhaps, inflexible tongue. In some of these, Mr. 
Dobson’s success is altogether extraordinary. 

Even if this book had been published anonymously, the dullest of critics would 
at once have named its proper author—the signature is unmistakable—though it 
contains a large number of poems, for the due enjoyment of which a good deal of 
special culture is needed. Mr. Dobson exhibits a well-marked talent for light 





* Proverbs in Porcelgin, and other Verses. By Austin Dobson. London: Henry 
S. King & Co. 
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dramatic dialogue—a gift which is not by any means common. It would not be 
easy to say that the new poems show any of that “ advance upon previous efforts” 
of which some reviewers are so fond of talking. Indeed, the first volume was so 
beautiful that we, for our part, never thought of looking for any “ advance.” But these 
proverbes do certainly give one a higher opinion of the author’s accomplishments and 
love of his art. There are many poems in the book which come under a different 
category, and there is not one which cannot be read with pleasure. The more 
serious of them all, including the “Tale of Polypheme,” “A Case of Cameos,” and one 
or two others, we like least.” Not because the author is wanting in natural pathos ; 
but for reasons which will appear in the few sentences which follow this brief intro- 
duction of the book. When Mr. Dobson passes the limit of seriousness attained: in» 
say, “The Lost Elixir,” or “André le Chapelain,” we do not follow him with 
unmixed pleasure. As to minor matters, it may be hypercritical or mistaken 
on our part to place a note of interrogation against the “wine chalice” in connection 
with the “beard of the prophet” who forbade wine; and, perhaps, “ potential 
possibilities,” on page 169, may be a joke, and not an oversight. At all events, that 
is every word we have to say against one of the most exquisitely delightful of books. 
If Mr. Austin Dobson writes nothing but the two volumes he has already given to 
the world, he will have an enduring place of his own in poetic literature. If it were 
not almost a crime to suggest so rude an ordeal for so delicate a genius as his, we 
should be inclined to hint that there might be a place for it on the stage. But it is 
doubtful if either actors or audiences could be found equal to the poetic subtleties, 
the iridescent wit and humour, of Mr. Dobson. Barring this, we can certainly 
conceive a kind of one-act piece that such an author could successfully write. 
Not to omit all quotation, we may say that the following is in a vein which Mr. 
Austin Dobson cultivates with great success :— 
: “When Spring comes laughing 
By vale and hill, 
By wind-flower walking 
And daffodil— 
Sing, stars of morning, 
Sing, morning skies, 
Sing blue of speedwell, 
And my Love’s eyes. 


< When comes the Summer, 
Full-leaved and strong, 
And gay birds gossip 
The orchard long— 
Sing hid, sweet honey 
That no bee sips; 
Sing red, red roses, 
And my Love’s lips. 


“ When Autumn scatters 
The leaves again, 
And piled sheaves bury 
The broad-wheeled wain— 
Sing flutes of harvest 
Where men rejoice ; 
Sing rounds of reapers, 
And my Love's voice. 


“ But when comes Winter 
With hail and storm, 
And red fire roaring 
And ingle warm— 
Sing first sad going 
Of friends that part ; 
Then sing glad meeting 
And my Love's heart.” 


When we read, however delightedly, Praed, or Mr. Fredrick Loeker we are not 
often forcibly reminded of the “notes” of more serious writers. We emphasize the 
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often because in one or two cases Mr. Frederick Locker does suggest poetic “ notes,” 
which are both akin and alien to hisown. In Mr. Austin Dobson, however, we are 
frequently reminded, not only of Thackeray, but of Wordsworth, James Montgomery, 
and Mr. William Allingham. If we call to mind such poems as Wordsworth’s to 
the Daisy, and the Lesser Celandine; Mr. Tennyson’s “Talking Oak,” and “ Will 
Waterproof’s Monologue at the Cock; one or two of Thackeray’s poems; and, 
say, half-a-dozen of Mr. Allingham’s—and if we then allow the “notes” which our 
memories have borne away from Mr. Austin Dobson’s volumes (especially the 
<“ Vignettes”) to ring softly in and about our minds, we become conscious of a 
certain similarity. Of course, in all these cases there is a note of joyousness in the 
poem ; but there is also a peculiar lilt both in the thought and the verse. How does 
this come? In every case that we have tried, we find it comes from joyousness 
breaking itself a little against a slight obstacle, or an obstacle slightly realized or 
presented—and lightly overcoming that obstacle. There isa sort of discussion, or 
half-struggle in the poem, and this is what creates its peculiar piquancy. This will 
be found to hold good in some of Wordsworth’s lighter pieces, where we hear quite 
distinctly the “note” in question. Of course, if there be wit, and humour, and 
fine painting in watercolour, as there is in poets like Mr. Locker and Mr. Austin 
Dobson, our enjoyment is all the greater. 

Well, poetry of this kind must always be highly artificial in form, and must even 
tend to rest itself, or take shelter, under forms strictly antique. We find it is so 
in fact; but what is the reason? Any one who has ever tried to write verses at all 
similar in kind will know it is because the strict rule of the artificial form helps to 
break the glibness which might otherwise run into “rime doggerel.” We may see 
this illustrated in the writings of a gentleman who has produced some truly 
exquisite poetry—Mr. Coventry Patmore. In “The Angel in the House” he has 
now and then a narrow escape—some will say he does not escape it—of “rime 
doggerel.” In that quaint and subtle-poem, the very negligences are really artificial ; 
and in the author’s Jast volume, the recourse to forms which remind us of Crashaw, 
Herrick, and their congeners, is very marked. Very visible, too, is the fact that, 
without some such recourse, not even Mr. Patmore’s delicate skill could have saved 
him from occasional “rime doggerel.” Take these few lines from a delightful letter 
of Lady Clitheroe to Mary Churchill :— 


“Its hard to manage men, we hear! 
Believe me nothing’s easier, dear ; 
The most important step by far 
Is finding what their colours are. 
The next is, not to let them know 
The reason why they love us so. 
Tho indolent droop of a blue shawl, 
Or grey silk’s fluctuating fall, 
Covers the multitude of sins 
In me; your husband, love, might wince 
At azure, and be wild at slate, 
And yet do well with chocolate. 
Of course you'd let him fancy he i 
Adored you for your piety ! 
There now, I’ve said enough, my dear, 
To make you hate me for a year. 
You need not write to tell me so. 
Yours fondly, MILDRED CiiTHEROE.” 


Here we have the wit, the grace, and other qualities which go to make a good writer 
of vers de société ; but the verse would have had a “ fatal facility,” if the artist had 
not kept up a certain negligence. But negligence is forbidden in fine cameo work ; 
so the reliance of the poet is placed upon highly artificial and often antique forms. 
He thus attains the security which a poet with a weightier theme, or a longer stretch 


of ground to cover, attains by other means. 
e 
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DENISON’S HISTORY OF CAVALRY.* 


F a person uninitiated in historical philosophy wishes to learn what a “survival’” 
is, he may do so by looking at a squadron of horse guards. That force half a 
century ago dominated on fields of battle: it would now be probably not much 
more effective than a train of elephants. The bullet from the rifled musket could 
pierce the cuirass as if it were pasteboard, and the shattered cuirass would. 
only aggravate the wound. ‘The horses, not selected specially for endurance, 
would hardly carry the heavy riders, with their heavy equipments for a single day 
through the sort of work which cavalry are now called upon to perform. The 
regiment of cuirassiers, though still dazzling to the eye, has become, almost as com- 
pletely as the Beefeaters, a pageant of the past. 

The knell of the old-fashioned cavalry was tolled in the Franco-German war at 
Woerth and Sedan, where the French cavalry charged infantry armed with breech- 
loaders most gallantly, but with a result fatally decisive of their impotence. At. 
the same time the Uhlans were rendering the most memorable services to the 
German army. 

The attention of the Russian Government seems to have’ been seriously attracted 
by these facts; and it has offered three prizes, open to competitors of all nations, 
for a treatise on the History of Cavalry. This has awakened the ambition of 
Colonel Denison, a Canadian officer who had previously distinguished himself as the 
author of a treatise on Cavalry which had the honour of being translated into: 
German, and had made an especial study of the uses and exploits of that arm 
during the American Civil War. The prizes have not yet been awarded, Russian. 
functionaries being no doubt taken up with more pressing occupations; but Colonel 
Denison has been permitted to publish his treatise without prejudice to his claims as 
a competitor. 

It is of course specifically a history of Cavalry; but the history of Cavalry cannot. 
be separated from the general history of war; and the result is that we have a 
sketch of the history of war, in a very succinct form, with the salient points well 
brought out and the principal actions vividly described, interesting in itself, and, to 
a reader acquainted with general history, instructive in its bearing on the course of 
politics and the progress of society. 

Military history, like general history, has a misty background of primeval 
antiquity, in which are somewhat dimly discerned the armies of Assyrian, Scythian, 
Egyptian, Median, Persian conquerors, and those of pre-historic Greece and Rome. 
In dealing with these periods, Colonel Denison does not always show himself dis- 
tinctly conscious of the mythical character of the personages, though he puts in an. 
occasional caveat to that effect. This however, is not of much consequence, 
since the military institutions of a nation do not depend for their reality or character 
on the founders to whom national legend may ascribe them. From these coarse and 
primitive bodies of horse, which were for the most part little more than armed. 
hordes upon horseback, Colonel Denison passes to the more highly organized cavalry 
of Greece and Rome, to that of the armies of Alexander, who appears to have been. 
a great improver of the force, to the annals of cavalry in the feudal era, and to its 
services in the great armies of modern times, including the peculiar cavalry called. 
into existence by the circumstances, both local and social, of the American civil war. . 
In all cases he gives the general military features of the period and connects them, 
or enables his readers to connect them, with the social and political circumstances of 
the time. The accounts of the cavalry of Hannibal, of Scipio, of Gustavus 





* A History of Cavalry from the Earliest Times, with Lessons for the Future. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel George T. Denison, Commanding the Governor-General s 
Body-guard, Canada; Author of “ Modern Cavalry,” &c. Macmillan & Co. 
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Adolphus, and of the French armies in the last century will be found of special 
interest. 


Above all military organizers, whether of ancient or modern times, ‘seems to stand 
Frederick the Great, whose experimental genius had, among other advantages, 
that of not being in the slightest degree trammelled by any regard for human life. 
He absolutely prohibited to the horsemen the use of firearms, and taught his men 
to rely upon the charge at full speed, sword in hand. To an order prescribing 
the mode of charging is appended what Colonel Denison calls the inspiriting 
addition :—“ N.B.—If it is found that any soldier is not doing his duty, or is wishing 
to fly, the first officer or sub-officer who perceives it will pass his sword through 
his body.” 


“ Among other improvements in the tactical movements of his cavalry, Frederick 
is said to have introduced the system of forming line to the front from column by 
the oblique march of troops or squadrons, across by the straightest line to the 
position each was to assume in the new alignment. The system, before his day, 
was to wheel the head of the column to the right or left, and as soon as the whole 
column was upon the new line to wheel into line. These frequent wheelings and 
exposures of the flanks to the enemy did not please the king. He wished to avoid 
showing his flank to the enemy, and to march the shortest way obliquely towards 
them. When Frederick proposed it to some of his old officers they said it was a 
thing that had never been either done or thought of. ‘It has been thought of,’ 
said the king, ‘and shall be done.’ It was then said that the horsemen would have 
to be taken to the riding school and drilled for the purpose. ‘They shall,’ said the 
king, ‘and the horses too.’ It was then observed that many would get broken 
limbs before they would be able to perform this manœuvre. ‘What signifies that,’ 
said the king, ‘if it should be the means of gaining a victory?’ Tho experiment 
was tried, first with a few and afterwards with a larger number, and succeeded 
admirably. ‘Che above, which is detailed in Count Algarotti’s ‘Letters Military and 
Political,’ shows very clearly how energetically Frederick pushed on his reforms, in 
spite of the traditions and prejudices existing in the army in his time.” 


We should say it did. But some of the generals seem to have had even more 
“energy” than the king :— 


“ Seidlitz and Ziethen both bestowed great attention on the instruction of the 
cavalry. After the men had been well trained in the riding schools, they were 
manceuvred in large masses over rough ground to prepare them for service before an 
enemy. Seidlitz was accustomed to exercise his regiment at full speed over very 
broken ground, and men were often killed. Frederick once found fault with him 
on account of the number of deaths so occasioned. Seidlitz coolly answered, ‘If 
you make such a fuss about a few broken necks, your Majesty will never have the 
bold horsemen you require for the field’ This anecdote is a striking illustration of 
the spirit in which the cavalry of the great Frederick were trained and handled.” 


Of the cavalry of Napoleon, Colonel Denison seems not to have so high an idea as 
of the cavalry of Frederick, and he pronounces that the Emperor had not a single 
cavalry general equal in genius to Oliver Cromwell. 

In the interval between the wars of Napoleon and the next great war came a 
military revolution almost as complete as that effected by the long bow in the 
fourteenth century, though, from the fact that armies had become professional as 
well as national, not attended with such important social consequences. Arms were 
invented for the infantry which rendered them, like the English archers in the four- 
teenth century, practically unassailable by horsemen. In the battle of Woerth, 
Michel’s cuirassiers charged the Prussian infantry, but with a very different result 
from that of Murat’s charge at Jena. The infantry did not even form squares, but 
received the charge just as they stood, with the same confidence with which the 
English archers received the charge of the Scotch cavalry at Homildon. The cuiras- 
siers were almost totally destroyed. AgainatSedan the desperateattempt wasmade:— 

“ In this last action under the Empire the cavalry again proved that they did not 
Jack the courage which has always distinguished the French soldiery. Toward the 
close of the battle General Ducrot wished to make a last desperate effort to arrest 


the enemy by a grand cqyvalry charge, and following it up, to break through his 
lines. General Margueritte, with the Reserve Cavalry division, was to have made 
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the charge, and having broken through the enemy’s position, was to wheel to the 
right and roll up their lines in that direction. The 2nd Reserve Cavalry division, 
under Bonnemain, was to support this attack, while the several regiments of 
Divisional Cavalry of the 12th Corps were massed together and brought forward to 
act as a reserve. 

c The whole force moved forward to attack ; they swooped down like a whirlwind, 
threatening to overwhelm the Prussian infantry who were advancing to the attack. 
The charging horsemen soon burst through the skirmishers and pressed on towards 
the German battalion, which, in'deployed lines and steady formation, received them 
with a perfect tempest of bullets from the swift-loading needle-guns. Every effort 
to bear up against such a fire failed. The horsemen, though bravely striving and 
gallantly returning to the attack, were mown down in such numbers as to leave 
piles of the dead and dying men and horses all along the front of the Prussian lines. 
The whole affair was a useless and terrible sacrifice of brave men.” 


Probably this is about the last cavalry charge against infantry with the sabre. 
For the sabre Colonel Denison proposes to substitute the revolver, which he thinks 
may be combined with the impetus of the horse in charging. But the present 
tendency is obviously to give up charges altogether, and to use horsemen either 
as mounted riflemen, or as scouts, videttes, and a screen to cover the movements 
of an army. k 

Tt will be singular, if when all the military men of Europe are invited to compete, 
a Canadian shall win the prize. Whether that is the result or not, Colonel Denison 
has certainly given us a very readable, and even to the non-professional student very 
nseful compendium of the history of war. 





THE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST.* 


NOTHER Life of Christ coming so soon after Dr. Farrar’s is rather a bold 
undertaking, yet we believe there is room for Dr. Geikie’s work, and that it 
will find numerous readers. For the last thirty years at least a life of Jesus 

‘thas been the popular mode of expressing particular views of Christianity, in several 
cases of a hostile character, but often with remarkable success when the object has 
not been hostile. No one, we suppose, contemplates making a Life of Christ more 
interesting than that which we have in the Gospels, but many things may be said 
in a new reading of that life which will throw light on difficulties and remove 
obscurities naturally expected in books written so long ago and in a country whose 
customs were so far removed from ours. Dr. Geikie expresses his object in these 
words :— 

“I have tried in this book to restore, as far as I could, the world in which Jesus 
moved; the country in which He lived; the people among whom He grew up and 
ministered ; the religion in which He was trained ; the Temple services in which He 
took part; the ecclesiastical, civil, and social aspects of His time; the parties of 
the day, their opinions and their spirit; the customs that ruled; the influences 
that prevailed; the events, social, religious, and political, not mentioned in the 
Gospels, that formed the history of His lifetime, so far as they can be recovered.” 
The strict fulfilment of this object is the great excellence of Dr. Geilkie’s work, 
and in fact constitutes its individuality. It reads likea running commentary on 
the Gospels, where the knowledge is lavishly poured out, with great perspicuity of 
language and lucidity of arrangement. The first chapter after the Introduction is 
devoted toa description of Palestine, its hills and valleys, its trees and flowers. 
Then follows a chapter on the state of the world, politically and morally, at the 
advent of Christ. Dr. Geikie says :— 





* The Life and Words of Christ. By Cunninghap Geikie, D.D. 2 vols. 
London: Henry S. King and Co. 1877. 
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“At the birth of Christ, the striking spectacle presented itself in a degree un- 
known before or since, of the world united under one sceptre. From the Euphrates 
to the Atlantic, from the mouths of the Rhine to the slopes of the Atlas, the Roman 
Emperor was the sole lord. The Mediterranean was, in the truest sense, a Roman 
lake. From the pillar of Hercules to the mouths of the Nile, on its southern shores ; 
from the furthest coasts of Spain to Syria on its northern; and thence round to the 
Nile again, the multitudes of men now divided into separate nations, often hostile, 
always distinct, reposed in peace under the shadow of the Roman eagles. There 
might be war on the far eastern frontier beyond the Euphrates, or with the rude 
tribes in the German forests on the north, but the vast Roman world enjoyed the 
peace and security of a great organic whole. The merchant or the traveller might 
alike pass freely from land to land; trading vessels might bear their ventures to 
any port, for all lands and all coasts were under the same laws, and all mankind, for 
the time, were citizens of a common State.” 

In this way every subject receives exhaustive treatment—the Herod family, 
the Rabbis, the Persian Magi, Nazareth, the tax-gatherers, the Roman Procurators, 
the Jewish festivals and religious customs. The first volume, which embraces 
upwards of 500 pages, gets but little beyond the beginning of Christ’s ministry, 
while the second volume is occupied with Christ’s discourses and the rest of His 
history. The author has availed himself largely of the critical labours of the 
Germans, as well as of English writers, but he is never controversial. The work is 
essentially a popular Life of Christ. 


AMERICAN ADDRESSES.* 


R. HUXLEY is always fresh and always vigorous. He may often repeat 
M himself, or spread his material over a good many pages, but he never 
~~ becomes insipid. The intellectual force is ever manifest, even in digres- 
sions and details. At first sight this volume seems only an apology for a book. It 
consists of three lectures on evolution, delivered in New York, and an address at 
the opening of the’Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. Then there is added, 
apparently to give the volume consistency in the way of bulk, a London lecture on 
biology. “American Addresses” serves for a title, and nothing more, for Mr. Huxley 
is quite the same man in America that he is in England. Change of country effects 
no transformation of character. 

In the Lectures on Evolution everything is said that can be said on Mr. Darwin’s 
side by one who has at his command all available facts and arguments. Mr. Huxley 
is constitutionally a dogmatist in science. It is not to be expected that he will ever 
become really liberal—that is, able to see the world from any other point of view 
than that of the experimentalist. He has got into his groove, as much as the 
dogmatic theologian or the Ultramontane ecclesiastic; but in these days the most 
extreme men are occasionally pushed a little off their track, and made to confess 
that wisdom will not entirely die when they are dead. What a lot we have heard of 
Jate about the order of nature, and how have the inferences from this order passed 
into axioms! Yet let us hear Mr. Huxley. He says— 

“We must recollect that any human belief, however broad its basis, however 
defensible it may seem, is, after all, only a probable belief, and that our widest and. 
safest generalizations are simply statements of the highest degree of probability. 
Though we are quite clear about the constancy of the order of Nature at the 
present time, and in the present state of things, it by no means necessarily follows 
that we are justified in expanding this generalization into the infinite past, and in 
denying absolutely that there may have been a time when Nature did not follow a 


fixed order, when the relations of cause and effect were not definite, and when 
extra-natural agencies interfered with the general course of nature.” 





* American Addresses , witha Lecture on the Study of Biology. By Thomas H. 
Huxley. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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For what more in the abstract did any theologian ever contend? Mr. Huxley, 
indeed, does not make the probability greater than that, in some other world, two 
and two do not make four, which appears to us an utter improbability, and so not 
quite the same as the other. He was jostled for a moment out of his path, yet he 
maintained that he was not really out of it at all. When he comes back to facts, or 
what he regards as such, he is himself again. These show the improbability that 
the course of nature was ever different from what it now is. 

Mr. Huxley considers three hypotheses concerning creation. The first is that all 
things have been eternally as they now are. For this there is no evidence, but on 
the contrary all the circumstantial evidence goes to negative this conception. The 
second hypothesis is called Milton’s: it is really that of the six days’ creation. 
The attempts to twist the first chapter of Genesis so as to make it fit into any 
hypothesis are justly reprobated. To avoid ambiguity this hypothesis is called 
Milton’s, and is shown to be perfectly irreconcilable with the facts of geology. The 
third hypothesis, that of evolution, is defended by many arguments, and interesting 
facts are produced which tend to show that the links between different groups of 
animals, which cannot now be found, once existed. The interval, for instance, 
between birds and reptiles is filled up by extinct organisms that approached birds 
in some respects, but in others are reptilian. In the lecture on biology Mr. 
Huxley shows his natural dogmatism. Science, that is physical science, gives him 
no trace of any distinction between man and other creatures. This may be, and 
yet: there may be a distinction clearly derived from other sources than that of 
physical observation. More than once in his lifetime Mr. Huxley has given intima- 
tions that he is capable of seeing that mental facts are as much realities as those 
that can be discerned by physical science, but he has never got beyond intimations. 
“Is it in Aristotle?” said an old schoolman to his pupil. “No,” was the answer. 
“Then,” said the master, “my son, it is not true.” There is no way of truth for 
Mr. Huxley but in physics. 





DR. ROBERT BUCHANAN.* 

HE interest of this biography consists chiefly in its being a record of the 
T conflict, and a defence of the principles, which led to the disruption in the 
Church of Scotland in 1843. At the present time the history of that move- 
ment will have a special interest because of the attitude now assumed by the 
Ritualists in the Church of England. The Scotch Free Churchmen began as zealous 
defenders of the union of Church and State. They did not believe that the freewill 
offerings of the people could be sufficient to meet the necessary demands for Church 
extension, and they had a doctrine, perhaps peculiar to Scotland, that the State 
should give the Church direct endowments, because it was the duty of the civil 
ruler to promote the truth or establish the true Church. But though the State was 
to endow it was not to govern. Jurisdiction being given to the Church—that is, to 
the ministers and elders in their Assemblies—by Jesus Christ Himself, no earthly 
power was to control their decisions. The Church of Scotland had made at the 
Union in 1690 stipulations with the State, whereby an amount of freedom was 
yielded to it such as has not been possessed by the Church of England since the 
Reformation. But when the two powers came into collision this freedom was found 
to be much less than those who formed the Free Church had understood it to be. 
The State in 1843 clearly asserted its supremacy in all matters ecclesiastical as well 

as civil—a supremacy Free Churchmen say the Church had never conceded. 





* Life of Dr. Robert Buchanan. By the Rev. N. L. Walker. London: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1877. 
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The collision may be said to have begun in the presentation, by the patron of a 
parish, of a minister who was not acceptable to the parishioners. A few years 
before, the Church in its highest court had decided that the voice of the people was 
to be heard in the election of ministers, and when this patron presented the Presby- 
tery refused to ordain. The presentee appealed to the civil courts, got a decision 
in his favour, which set aside the jurisdiction of the Church in regard to presenta- 
tions. A full account of the efforts to make peace, or in other words to get the 
State to yield, is given in this biography, from Dr. Buchanan’s journals written at 
the time. But these efforts failed, and the crisis came apace when the ministers of 
a Presbytery ordained the presentee of a patron after they were forbidden by the 
General Assembly. For this act they were deposed by the Assembly, but the 
validity of the deposition was not admitted by the civil court. The Assembly sent 
ministers to preach and administer ordinances within the bounds of the Presbytery, 
and the civil courts interdicted those sent by the Assembly. All the details run up 
into the simple question of which shall be supreme, the State or the Church? Or, to 
put the question in other words, when there isa doubt as to the limits of the respective 
jurisdictions of Church and State, which is to decide? Cardinal Manning has 
answered the question as to the conflicts of his Church with civil states; Scotch 
Free Churchmen have answered it for their Church. “They know,” says the 
-writer of this biography, “that the modern principle, which admits the right of the 
Court of Session to determine, not for itself only but for the Church, what is 
spiritual and what is temporal, is just the old doctrine which their fathers refused to 
hear of—the supremacy of the Crown in all causes, civil and ecclesiastical.” Itis not 
our present business to inquire what answer an English Churchman would give 
who is sworn to maintain this supremacy, and who knows that the validity of 
English ordinations depends on a certain consecration performed, at the command of 
‘Queen Elizabeth, by four Protestant bishops, in opposition to the judgment of the 
whole hierarchy then in legal possession of the Church. 

The subject is too large to be discussed here; but in reading this biography we 
have certainly been struck by the strong language in which the Scotch ministers 
put forth their ecclesiastical claims. They speak of a jurisdiction being given to 
them, in virtue of their ordination,* and the authority of their Church Courts is 
spoken of as the Headship of Christ. Vague language about the divine insti- 
tution of the Church is repeated, as meaning that the Church has powers of juris- 
diction absolutely independent of all earthly sovereignty—a position which the 
Scotch judges described as “the most pernicious error by which the blessed truths 
of Christianity can be perverted,” and which could be dignified “ by no other name 
than absurdity” (p. 128). 

It is not to be denied that the State might have acted with more wisdom in its 
dealings with the Church of Scotland. The question of patronage, which brought 
these principles into the foreground, has since been settled. All that the Free 
‘Churchmen wanted in the concrete has now been yielded, and what it still demands 
is what it appears to us no State can possibly yield—its own supremacy over all com- 
munities as well as individyals, and all estates of man, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil. The necessary freedom may be granted to them all—but granted, not de- 
manded as of divine right. In this respect a Churchcannot be distinguished from 
any other community or corporation of men. 

Dr. Buchanan’s biography contains, besides the history of the ecclesiastical con- 
flict, interesting accounts of his work as a minister in large parishes, his organiza- 
tion of a sustentation fund for the support of the seceding ministers, mission work 
among the neglected portion of the population, and the efforts that have been made 
in Scotland for the re-union of the Presbyterian bodies. The history is full of instruc- 
tion. If the leaders of the Free Church movement were not so far-sighted as they 
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might have been, yet their evident sincerity gives weight to their opinions; and 
their sacrifices for what they believed to be right, will always entitle them to the 
reverence and the esteem of all good men. 





HISTORY OF MATERIALISM.* 

HIS is the first volume of the English translation of Professor Lange’s 
History—two more are to follow to complete the work. It is also the first 
volume of a series projected by Messrs. Triibner and Co., to be called “The 

English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” It is rather to be regretted that the” 
first work of such a series should have been a history which exalts Materialism and 
classes the truly philosophical speculations of Socrates, Plato, and even of Aristotle 
as the “Reaction”? What right has Materialism to be called Philosophy? We 
have some remembrance of a passage in Hegel where he casts supreme contempt 
on the English for speaking of natural studies as philosophy. “They even speak,” he 
says, “of philosophical instruments.’ Professor Lange, who died two years ago, was 
the son of the eminent Biblical scholar who is at present one of the professors of 
Bonn. He was also the friend and companion of Ueberweg, whose history of 
philosophy is among the best that have ever been written. Lange seems 
to have had little taste for his father’s line of study, but he became an ardent 
patriot, a profound scholar, and a popular writer on social questions. His 
History of Materialism is highly praised by Professors Huxley and Tyndall. We 
can only speak of the first volume, which is properly preparatory to the argument 
which is to culminate in the refutation of Kant and the Neo-Kantians. The first 
section in this volume is called “Materialism in Antiquity.” The early Greek 
speculators are mostly regarded as materialists. They might, in fact, be ealled 
anything, we know so little of what they really taught. The sayings ascribed to 
them have only come to us at second-hand, and their meaning is often doubtful. 
This being the case, it is rather perverse to write a history of philosophy under 
the name of a History of Materialism, giving to the real philosophers a subordinate 
place as reactionaries. With Epikuros and Lucretius, Lange is on surer ground. 
The scholastic philosophy is, again, the reaction, and the return to natural science 
the return to true philosophy. Gassendi, Hobbes, Locke, and Toland continue the 
succession. The account of the last provokes a smile. We are told that he was 
“ one of those benevolent beings who exhibit to us a great character in the complete 
harmony of all the sides of human existence. After an eventful life, he enjoyed in 
cheerful calmness of soul the secluded stillness of country life.” The translator adds 
a note calling Mr. Leslie Stephen to account for underrating Toland. But surely 
the eccentric author of the “Pantheisticon”’ should never have been quoted as a 
materialist; and as to the happy close of his life, the only record we have is, that he 
died in poverty at the house of a carpenter in Putney, where he had a humble 
lodging. Lange’s work is controversial. We cannot judge it till we have read 
the whole, but in the meantime we see no reason for not endorsing the translator’s 
judgment that it is “raised far above the level of ordinary controversial writing by 
its thoroughness, its comprehensiveness, and its impartiality.” 





. * A History of Materialism and Criticism of its Present Importance. By Frederick 
Albert Lange. London: Tritbner & Co. 1877 


THE TUILERIES AND THE VATICAN. 


HE latest changes in the Government of France have re- 
awakened questions which it was hoped would long con- 
tinue dormant. How far have these changes been the result of 
Ultramontane influence? Will the influence which has thus so 
. unexpectedly made itself felt in the domestic administration be 
likewise reflected in the foreign policy of France? To what 
extent will it affect the relations between France and Italy? 
These questions have already been asked and answered with 
marked diplomatic reserve in the Italian Parliament. They are 
daily asked without any diplomatic reserve not merely by the 
Italian press, but by the independent journals in all European 
countries. In France itself little doubt is entertained as to the 
intimate connection between the dismissal of M. Jules Simon and 
the aggressive policy of the Ultramontane party. At such a 
juncture, with the prospect of a more combined action between 
the Vatican and the Government now wielding the destinies of 
France, it may perhaps be neither an uninteresting nor an unin- 
structive task to retrace the story of the successive political rela- 
tions between the Vatican and the Tuileries, from the restoration 
of Pius VII. in 1814 to the establishment of the kingdom of Italy 
in 1861. i 
More than three centuries and a-half ago Louis XII. of France 
and his Court had laughed heartily at the carnival play which 
represented the Church of Rome as la mère sotte, and Julius II. as 
Thomme obstiné, urging prelates and priests to stir up civil war in 
defence of the Pope’s temporal power, and his warlike designs 
upon Bologna. Tke temporal power which provoked that satire 
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had been swept away by the Imperial decree sent by those 
haughty old Florentine Ghibellines, who never witnessed a worse 
humiliation of their Papal foe during the middle ages than was 
inflicted on a Roman Pontiff in the nineteenth century by the 
political heir of the Bonapartes of San Niccold and San Miniato al 
Tedesco. With Napoleon’s consignment to Elba and the restoration 
of Pius VII. the whole question was reopened. The Napoleonic 
Government had not indeed made itself beloved in the Papal 
States. But if it was the object of dislike, the old Papal régime, 
which it displaced, was the object of utter detestation, and the 
French prelate who in Rome discharged the functions of political 
agent for Louis XVIII. frankly informed his sovereign that such 
was the state of popular feeling. This may be regarded as the 
starting point of a series of intrigues and counter-intrigues, in 
which the’ alleged indifference of the restored Bourbons to the 
interests of the Papacy was turned to account by Napoleon I., ` 
and then the scheming of Napoleon I., disclosed by Cardinal 
Consalvi to the allies, induced them to restore unconditionally to 
the Pope his States. Pius VII. was already in a state of great 
irritation with Louis XVIII. from his unwillingness to abolish the 
‘concordat, and his readiness to assent to the complete severance 
of the three legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Ravenna from the 
rest of the Papal territory; and Napoleon, on his return from 
Elba, lost no time in seeking to win over to his side the Pope, by 
offering to guarantee in their entirety the Papal dominions, and in 
other respects to meet the Papal wishes. The communication by 
Consalvi to the allied monarchs and their Ministers at Vienna of - 
these offers had the effect of at once inducing them to outbid their 
enemy;. and the principle so generally accepted in the earlier 
stagé of the Congress, that the Papal States might with equal 
reason and justice be diminished or increased, was abandoned. 
The’ Bourbon Government did not indeed abandon the principle 
in its'own more direct and special dealings with the Holy See, as 
regarded the province of Avignon. All the communications of 
Consalvi, to the effect that the restored Bourbons and all their 
functionaries, from the highest to the lowest, would incur some 
spiritual penalties if they did not restore tothe Papacy its ancient , 
possessions in France, were treated as so much waste paper. And 
it Canova succeeded in bringing back from the Louvre to the 
Vatican the artistic treasures of which every cultivated Italian 
had so deplored the loss, this act of justice was due much more 
to the force majeure of the foreign bayonets in the French capital 
than to any readiness on the part of Louis XVIII. and his 
Ministers to restore to Pius VII. the Transfiguration and the 
Apollo. f i 
With the final overthrow of Napoleon anf his exile to Saint 
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Helena, the old contest between the Vatican and the French 
Government recommenced, the first endeavouring, as on all pre- 
vious occasions, to make successful inroads on the civil power, the 
second yielding for a time almost unconditionally, and then 
forced by the pressure of public opinion to resume the defensive 
attitude of its old Gallican period. In 1816, Count Blacas signed 
a secret concordat with the Holy See, by which everything was 
granted that Rome had asked for. When, however, its terms 
became known in Paris the repugnance created was so great that 
it remained unratified. In the June of the following year, another’ 
concordat was signed and obtained the necessary ratification. By 
its provisions the concordat of 1801, as well as the supplementary 
additions to the same, were abolished, and that stipulated three 
centuries before between F Francis I. and Leo X. was recalled into 
existence. The indignation provoked in France by the intelli- 
gence was extreme, and Count Portalis was despatched to Rome 
in the hope of undoing what had been done and obtaining better 
terms. But the Roman Curia felt, or at least displayed, not less 
wrath at the proposal to annul the agreement than had been 
shown by the Liberal politicians of France on first learning that 
it was made; and it remained for two years at least in unbroken 
force. A temporary modification was obtained in 1819 by the 
Minister Dessalles, respecting the episcopal sees then vacant; the 
Vatican taking care to make it clearly understood that it adhered 
with tenacity to the concordat as a whole. Fully to understand 
what all this meant, what its real bearings on the political 
and social life actually were, the story of this period, as re- 
gards the restored influence of the Romish Church, should be 
read by the light of Courier’s pamphlets and Béranger’s songs, 
for only by such aid can we realize what the Frenchmen 
of sixty years ago thought and felt of the attempt to place the 
relations between Church and State on the footing which 
they held during the reign of a Valois and the pontificate of a 
Medici. 

In 1824, the hollow truce between the civil Government and 
Rome seemed on the point of passing into a state of open war. 
The Government had demanded from all the heads and teachers 
of the episcopal seminaries formal adherence to the four celebrated 
Gallican propositions of 1682. Leo XII. and the whole Curia were 
up in arms. The squabbles and bickerings consequent on this 
event are less important in themselves than from the undoubted 
fact that there is clearly traceable to the same the feeling of ill- 
will with which the temporal government of the Pope was hence- 
forth regarded, even by the elder Bourbons, and the strong terms 
of reprobation employed by their representatives at Rome when 
denouncing its scandalous abuses. In 1826, we find the Duke de 
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Montmorency Laval informing the French Court of the truly 
deplorable condition to which, through every species of misrule, 
the Papal dominions were reduced. France addressed to the 
Vatican recommendations to govern somewhat more wisely. 
Amongst the significant and prophetic expressions employed at 
this precise period by the diplomatists of Legitimist France, may 
be found such sentences as the following of the Baron de Damas: 
—“ If the Holy See will not take a lesson from common prudence, 
it will receive a lesson from facts.” The words coming from such 
a quarter and at such a time cannot be too strongly impressed on 
those politicians of the extreme Right at Versailles who have so ` 
frequently given vent to their anger because the late Emperor 
Napoleon II., just thirty-four years after the Legitimist Baron 
Damas employed these warning words during the reign of Leo 
XII., told Pius IX. that if he refused to listen in time to the wise 
counsels of a French sovereign, he might be forced to acknowledge 
when too late “the inexorable logic of events.” 

In 1828 Montmorency was replaced at Rome by Chateaubriand. 
By whatever illusions the author of the “ Génie du Christianisme ” 
might have been attended ‘on his arrival in the Eternal City, he 
could not shut his eyes to all which the evil genius of the Papacy 
presented to his eyes. Writing to La Ferronays, he states that 
any reform is hopeless in-an old and outworn system entrusted to 
the direction of old.and outworn men, from amongst whom some 
old and outworn man is chosen as their representative and chief. 
Such were the feelings with which the temporal government of 
the Popes was regarded by the Ministers and Envoys of the elder 
Bourbons just before their fall; and if any one fact contributed 
more than others to precipitate that fall, it was the general 
conviction that the last rash ministers of Charles X. were, in defi- 
ance of the experience obtained by their predecessors, willing 
to hand over all that was soundest and best in the national 
energies of France to the control of these old and outworn 
Romish priests. 

The general condition of the Papal dominions at this period 
has been made familiar to all English politicians desiring a more 
intimate knowledge of its character by Mr. Gladstone’s admirable 
translation of Farini’s history. The social state of Rome at the 
same period can nowhere be better studied by the same class of 
persons than in Count Maffei’s English version of the Marquis 
Massimo d’Azeglio’s Autobiography. Lamennais has pictured the 
political and social life of the Pope’s subjects just after the com- 
mencement of Gregory XVI.’s reign as the life of worms crawling 
at the bottom of a sepulchre. Beyle-Stendhal, in describing the 
conversazioni towards the close of Leo XIIs reign, in which the 
cardinals, prelates, and monsignori played the most conspicuous 
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part, has hit off their easy, well-bred, sceptical, and Voltairian 
character, but has not omitted to add, “It is considered good 
manners to introduce during the course of the evening a word or 
two in favour of God; this is.expected from His supposed con- 
nection with the Holy Alliance.” Of the tree bearing such 
political, social, and religious fruits, France and Austria each wished 
to become the exclusive guardian, and the foreign relations of the 
Papacy from 1829 to 1859 present, as their chief feature, that 
diplomatic war of thirty years, in which ‘one power was con- 
stantly striving to drive its rival from the field. The game in 
which Metternich tried one day to outwit Louis Philippe, and 
Louis Philippe next day to jockey Metternich, exhibited all the 
tums and surprises of a well-planned comedy of intrigue. 
Metternich began by declaring that he was resolved to act only 
in concert with France on all points affecting the dominions of the 
Church. He was not believed, and Saint Aulaire, the French 
Minister at Rome, protested in the name of his Government 
against any separate Austrian intervention. He learns from 
Cardinal Bernetti, the Papal Secretary of State, that what he 
opposes as a probability is already a fact; the Austrians have 
occupied Bologna. The act is then justified by the Cardinal in a 
despatch addressed to the French Government, marked by a tone 
of haughty insolence. King Louis Philippe’s Ministers, Casimir 
Perier and Sebastiani, on finding themselves thus outmanceuvred 
by the Pope and Austria, declare that it is contrary to the interests 
of France to tolerate an exclusive Austrian intervention in the Papal 
States, and demand that a European Conference, to regulate the 
Roman Question, shall be held at Paris. England, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia now take part in the negotiations. Casimir Perier, whilst 
declaring that France will respect the treaties of 1815, insists on 
two points—first, that the Austrians shall evacuate the Legations; 
and, second, that the Pope shall reform his government and ad- 
ministration. Whilst Casimir Perier,in a note to Austria, endeavours 
to bring over the Austrian Government to the cause of Papal 
reform, Saint Aulaire contemporaneously seeks to impress on the 
Pope and his Cardinal Secretary of State the necessity of getting 
vid of the Austrians, which result, he tells them, can only be secured 
by their acceptance of the proposed reforms. At length a Con- 
ference is opened by the representatives of the Great Powers at 
Rome in April, 1831. The subjects to be discussed are: the 
evacuation of tle Papal territory by foreign troops; an amnesty 
to political prisoners; and such administrative reforms as may 
satisfy the just wishes of the inhabitants of the Papal provinces. 
The spirit with which Rome enters into, and acts throughout the 
whole Conference is best revealed by the violent language held 
towards its close by Cardinal Bernetti respecting the French and 
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English Governments. He accuses their representatives of favouring 
the cause of revolution, and declares that if France shall continue to 
aid the revolutionary party in the Papal States, Gregory XVI. will 
have the full right to appeal to the Catholics of France, and more 
especially to the Legitimists of La Vendée and the South, and to 
stir them up against the dynasty of Orleans. I record, for the 
instruction of the Legitimist deputies at Versailles, the language 
which a Legitimist envoy at the Court of Rome felt himself com- 
pelled to use respecting the Government of Leo XIL; and it may 
prove not less instructive for the Orleanist members of the same 
party at Versailles if they recall to memory the tone in which, 
through their detestation of all reforms, the Papal statesmen of 
the day express their defiance of the Citizen King, and their 
readiness to overthrow his Government. 

The French Government insisted more strongly.than ever on 
the evacuation .by the Austrians of the Papal States. At one of 
the Conferences the representative of France put the question, 
“In the event of fresh risings in the Legations after the with- 
drawal of the Austrian troops, ought France to leave to Austria 
alone the task of restoring order, or send her own troops to assist 
in the work?” None of the diplomatists present ventured to 
give an answer. Meanwhile the Cabinet of the Tuileries, with 
the fear of the Chambers before its eyes, suggested to Austria 
the expediency of a withdrawal, even though the withdrawal 
should be more apparent than real. Hence fresh negotiations 
between Paris and Vienna, in the event of the Pope finding him- 
self, after the Austrian evacuation, once more under the necessity 
of calling in foreign troops. Metternich ‘insisted that the Pope 
should have full discretion to summon whatever troops he chose; . 
Casimir Perier, on the contrary, required that any fresh inter- - 
vention should be undertaken withthe consent of all the Great 
Powers, and carried out by Italian, Sardinian, or Neapolitan 
soldiers. The Cabinet of the Tuileries, desirous to avoid further 
complications, impressed on the Vatican more earnestly than ever 
the necessity of reforming the Papal administration. At this stage 
Gregory XVI. summoned a congregation’ of cardinals, at which 
there was approved a diplomatic note of Bernetti to the effect 
that Austria should withdraw her troops on the 20th of July, 
provided a guarantee for the future security of the Papal Govern- 
ment was given by France. In this note the administrative 
reforms that might perhaps be introduced were vaguely hinted 
at. The ink of this document was scarcely dry when Pope 
Gregory XVI. communicated to Austria his deep regret at having 
been compelled, under French pressure, to communicate such a 
resolution. As might well have been expected, the ambassador of 
France fired up on receiving intelligence of this significant per- 
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sonal comment by the Pope on the official note of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, and intimated in very plain terms the possi- 
bility of a rupture of the diplomatic relations between France 
and the Holy See. In July, 1831, the Austrian troops withdrew 
from the Legations; but the Papal Government made no attempt, 
after their withdrawal, to introduce the administrative reforms 
suggested by King Louis Philippe and accepted, however vaguely, 
in the note of Cardinal Bernetti. Casimir Perier believed, how- 
ever, that enough had been done to enable him to throw a sop 
to the French Parliamentary Cerberus; and his speech of 9th 
August, 1831, narrated to the deputies the diplomatic services of 
France in Italy; how Austria had been forced to evacuate the 
Papal territory, within the bounds of which order was everywhere 
restored, and reform dawning on a grateful population. Unhap- 
pily, the effect of the French Premier’s eloquence was speedily 
neutralized by the intelligence that the Roman patriots, perceiving 
no symptoms of the promised reforms, were everywhere arrayed. 
against their.Government. 

Only two months after the withdrawal of the Austrian troops 
new diplomatic communications reached the Tuileries from Vienna, 
in which it was announced that if the troubles in the Papal domi- 
nions called for another intervention Austria would at once 
do her duty without consulting any other Power. This intimation 
called forth immediate remonstrances from the Tuileries to the 
Vatican, and the Papal Government were urged to lose not a 
moment in promulgating the reforms if further mischief was to be 
averted. In November, 1831, the Roman question once more 
became the subject of a Conference at Paris, between the represen- 
tatives of France, England, Russia, Prussia, and Austria. At this 
Conference Casimir Perier declared that another Austrian inter- 
vention would provoke the occupation of Ancona by the French. 
But whilst the diplomatists were discussing the question at Paris 
the Austrians once more marched into the Legations, and Prince 
Metternich suggested to Pope Gregory XVI. the expediency of 
refusing the Papal assent to the occupation of Ancona by the 
French, and of protesting, in the event of its taking place, that 
the Papal Government had only ceded to force. One of the 
characteristic incidents of this second Austrian occupation was 
that, on the very day of its taking place, Cardinal Bernetti assured 
the French Ambassador, Saint Aulaire, at Rome, that such a thing 
was notso much as dreamt of. When Saint Aulaire, on learning the 
fact, asked from the.Pope his assent to the occupation of Ancona, 
Gregory XVI., in compliance with Prince Metternich’s suggestion, 
refused to grant it, alleging that his assent to an occupation by 
the French might be interpreted at Vienna as a distrust of the 
Austrians. Therevfpon Saint Aulaire cut short the discussion by 
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telling the Cardinal Secretary that the French vessels were already 

on their way towards Ancona. Then Pope Gregory XVI., on 

learning that the occupation of Ancona was so imminent, suddenly 

acquired the conviction that it would be much better to have 

the whole question of Papal reforms quietly discussed by the- 
Paris Conference, and Casimir Perier, in his turn, became more 

than ever bent on the occupation of Ancona as the sole tangible 

proof which he could offer to the French Chambers of his ‘being in 

earnest in his Vatican policy. 

On the 22nd of February, 1832, the French vessels appeared in 
sight of Ancona. And now there was a regular race between the 
Austrians andthe French. Galloy, the commander of the French 
expedition, on learning that the Austrians were marching from the 
land side on the city, disembarked his soldiers with such expedition 
that the occupation was effected before the Austrians could come 
up. It was believed that an armed conflict between France and 
Austria could not possibly be averted. Galloy, on landing, drew 
up a flaming proclamation addressed to the inhabitants of Ancona, 
in which he denounced the oppressors of Italy. But its publica- 
tion was prevented by the arrival of General Cubiers. At Rome, 
the Cardinal Secretary of State addressed to all the members of the 
diplomatic body a protest against the occupation. The indigna- 
tion of Austria was on this occasion shared by Russia. But 
Prussia kept silence, and the attitude of the English Foreign Office 
evinced an undisguised sympathy with the proceedings of France. 
From this want of harmony between the Great Powers arose the 
possibility of France being able to continue the occupation 
without provoking any armed opposition. And no sooner had 
the actual fact of the occupation taken place, than both the 
Citizen King and his Premier sought as far as possible to attenuate 
its importance.: Casimir Perier informed Cardinal Bernetti that 
Galloy would be recalled and suffer the consequences of his 
intemperate proclamation. And Louis Philippe informed Prince 
Metternich that France would at any moment withdraw her troops 
if Austria consented to do the same. The position of Saint 
Aulaire, the French ambassador at Rome, cannot have been at 
this period very pleasant. The Pope refused to give him an 
audience. After some delay an answer was transmitted to the 
note of Casimir Perier, but it simply requested the French to leave 
Ancona and restore matters there to their previous footing. Saint 
Aulaire sought to palliate the proceedings of his Government on 
the ground that he believed the Papal assent to the French occu- 
pation had been virtually given. The Cardinal Secretary of State, 
Bernetti, flatly refused to accept, and he really had full reason for 
his refusal, any such palliation. Meanwhile Ancona became for a 
time (it was in truth a very short time) the asylum of the leading 
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Italian patriots: And now, Austria, baffled in her attempt to 
occupy Ancona, directed all her diplomatic energies to the end of 
giving to the French occupation a reactionary character. At the 
instigation of Austria, negotiations were commenced between 
Saint Aulaire and Bernetti, with the view of defining the precise 
boundaries of Papal and French authority in Ancona. The 
Cardinal Secretary of State drew up a memorandum which em- 
bodied the Papal views. A counter-memorandum was forwarded 
to Rome from the Citizen King himself. After long negotiations 
the Cardinal Secretary of State informed the French ambassador 
that his Holiness in his desire to promote concord had consented, 
with certain modifications, ta the French occupation of Ancona. 
The era of concord had at length arrived. With the view of 
worthily celebrating its arrival, the French ambassador invited 
on the Ist May, the féte day of St. Louis of the French, the 
majority of the cardinals and higher ecclesiastical dignitaries then 
residing in Rome, to a grand official banquet. -All refused down 
to the humblest prelate, and when Saint Aulaire gave vent to his 
very pardonable vexation in an interview with the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, the latter only shrugged his shoulders and 
replied that this common refusal could only have-arisen from some 
common loss of memory which had visited the eminent dignitaries. 
Is it conceivable that any Frenchman, with such recollections of 
the relations existing between the Tuileries and the Holy See in 
times past, should be ambitious of similar triumphs in the future ? 

The seven following years exhibited a constant repetition of the 
same weary, dreary story—France trying to expel Austria, Austria 
trying to expel France; France, alive to the wretched figure 
which she was making at Ancona as the mere gendarme of the 
Pope, endeavouring to obtain from the Papal. Government some 
renewed promise of administrative reform, as a pretext for getting 
out of a false position. In these words is summed up the story of 
the diplomatic relations between France and the Papacy from 
the commencement of the occupation, in February, 1832, until its 
close, in December, 1838. 

Casimir Perier, after three years, proposed to Austria a con- 
temporaneous evacuation, to which Cardinal Bernetti had given 
his assent. Prince Metternich refused. With the advent of 
M. Thiers to power, a more aggressive attitude was assumed by 
France, for he announced to the Chamber that an Austrian 
evacuation would not necessarily involve a French one; that 
France intended to remain at Ancona, so long as her political 
interests required such a course. Thus France passed at one 
bound from a policy of non-intervention to one of systematic 
intervention in the Papal States, with what profit to herself 
the result will show. In 1837 Cardinal Bernetti made another 
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attempt to get rid of the Austrians. Prince Metternich’s reply 
was to the effect, If the Pope requests us to leave, we are quite 
willing to do so, but he must then spare himself the trouble of 
invoking our aid a third time. In 1838 the newly-crowned 
Emperor Ferdinand inaugurated his reign, so far as regarded the 
politics of Italy, by the declaration that he was ready to with- 
draw his troops, if France would only do the same. Count Mole, 
on receiving this communication, informed the Austrian Minister, 
Apponyi, that he would lay the matter before King Louis 
Philippe, and receive his orders. In reply to the request of the 
Papal Nuncio, made on the following day, Count Molé declared 
that the evacuation might perhaps take place about the month 
of November; “But,” added Molé, “the evacuation will inevitably 
provoke the fierce hostility of Thiers and his friends in the 
Chambers; we must be provided with some weapon of defence. 
The Papal Government must furnish us with some memorandum 
sketching out the administrative reforms which it promises to 
effect. With such a document we shall be enabled to encounter 
Thiers.” Then followed fresh negotiations about the terms of the 
proposed memorial. At last one, couched in briefly apologetic 
terms, was presented by the Papal Government and accepted by 
France. The evacuation was finally agreed to and effected, the 
French Government giving it to be understood that it would 
be at once reoccupied whenever the Holy See required it; 
and the administrative reforms were adjoumed to the Greek 
Calends. 

The Citizen King and his Ministers about this time found 
themselves compelled to deal with another potentate, the Black 
Pope, whose influence Has so often overshadowed that of the 
White Pope, in the relations of the Papacy with foreign Govern- 
ments. From 1829 until his death in 1853 the office of General of 
the Jesuits was filled by a native of Amsterdam, Jahn Philipp van 
Roothaan, and it may safely be affirmed that since the day when 
Acquaviva was laid in the tomb the dreaded and mysterious Order 
had never been commanded by a chief possesssing greater powers 
of organization or higher skill in strategy. Scarcely had M. Guizot 
succeeded M. Thiers in 1840 than he became deeply sensible of 
the truth that it was far more important for the interests of France 
that the French soil should be freed from the Janissaries of Rome 
than that the Roman soil should be occupied by either French or 
Austrians. The Government of July had before it the alternative 
of ruling France through the Ministers responsible to its Chambers, 
or through the nominees of Father Roothaan. Father Roothaan’s 
hand was at work during all the complications of the Eastern 
Question in 1840, just as it afterwards made itself felt in the war 
declared against MM. Michelet and Quinet, “in the Tahiti raid of 
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1844, and in the Sonderbund conflict of 1846. M. Guizot did not 
indeed take the bull by the horns in the high-handed fashion 
which Prince Bismarck has rendered familiar to the present 
generation, but he did what he could, and a good deal more 
perhaps than Marshal MacMahon is likely to attempt. In the 
accomplished, patriotic, and ill-fated Italian exile, Pellegrino Rossi, 
he found an agent well qualified to represent at Rome the policy 
of his Government; and accordingly, in the year 1841, Pellegrino 
Rossi was charged to treat with the Roman Curia for the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from France. They were menaced at that 
time from various quarters, and M. Thiers had announced his 
intention of attacking them in the Chamber of Deputies. Rossi, 
shortly after his arrival in Rome, presented to the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State, Lambruschini, a note setting forth the wishes of 
his Government. But at the very time of his so doing the Papal 
Nuncio in Paris, acting under the direct influence of Father 
Roothaan, was loud in the remonstrances and complaints which 
he addressed personally to Louis Philippe respecting Rossi's pro- 
ceedings. The interchange of notes on the subject between 
Rossi and Lambruschini was incessant; the second begging the 
first to have only a little patience; if he would but bide his timé 
the whole affair would be arranged to the satisfaction of France. 
The negotiations had reached such a stage in 1845 that Rossi was 
able to communicate to his Government the precise terms of the 
arrangement come to between himself and Lambruschini. The 
Cardinal Secretary had, however, taken good care never to commit l 
to paper the terms to which he gave a complete assent in bis, 
verbal communications. And the French Foreign Office naturally 
enough required from the Papal Chancellor some written docu- 
ment distinctly embodying the terms agreed to. The request of 
Rossi to that effect, backed by the production of the official 
communication from Paris, was met vaguely and evasively by the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, and no official document could be 
obtained. Throughout the whole affair the Cardinal Secretary 
played a double game. The arrangements made with Rossi were 
quite at variance with the private understanding between the 
Curia and Father Roothaan; in a word, M. Guizot and his agent 
were successfully mystified and duped. Just before the death of 
Pope Gregory XVI. a first attempt was made, in compliance with 
instructions from the Tuileries, by Rossi, to obtain the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from France, but the subtle sons of Loyola were too 
much on the alert; they evinced very little inclination to obey 
whatever orders might be given by the Pope in opposition to 
their own ends and aims; they appealed in turn to the fears of the 
French Government, and the compassion of their own more imme- 
diate partisans, so’ that the death of Pope Gregory and the 
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accession of Pius IX. found them in the undisturbed pcasession of 
their old quarters. 

With the decease of Gregory XVI. and the question of a Con- 
clave we have at once the menace of a renewed occupation of 
Ancona. Guizot informed Metternich that should any pressure. 
be put on the Conclave by the entrance of the Austrians into the 
Legations, Ancona and Civita Vecchia would at once witness the 
appearance of the French vessels. The Conclave resulted in the 
election of Pius IX., and Pellegrino Rossi, who at this time had 
become French ambassador in Rome, communicated, in a note of 
20th June, his satisfaction at the result. M. Guizot, however, 
though pleased at the election of a Liberal Pope, evinced a very 
strong. desire that the influence of his Liberal policy should, 
throughout the Catholic world, be ascribed to the sole interven- 
tion of France; and when, in the following year, Lord Palmerston 
proposed to the Cabinet of the Tuileries that the joint support of 
England and France should be accorded to the reformin g Pontiff, 
these advances of English statesmanship were not received in a 
very cordial and sympathizing spirit. Fornari, the Papal Nuncio 
at Paris, did not the less express in strong terms to Lord Normanby 
the hope that the new course of reform on which the Holy See 
was entering would receive the moral support of England; and 
such a communication, beyond all question, would not have 
lessened in the minds of the statesmen who then governed Eng- 
land their wish to attest, by the celebrated Minto mission, the 
disposition of their Sovereign and countrymen towards the new 
. state of things. But exactly in proportion as England came 
forward France withdrew more into the background, and on the 
eve of the February Revolution of 1848, M. Guizot’s foreign policy 
had certainly appeared to assume, if it actually did not assume, a 
more reactionary character. Seldom has the French Legislature 
listened to two more remarkable speeches than those delivered on 
the Roman question by M. Thiers and M. Guizot, not many days 
before the final crash. M. Thiers, referring to the interaction of 
Pius IX.’s royal and priestly qualities, exclaimed, “At Rome the 
prince will save the priest!” “No,” was M. Guizot’s reply. “It 
is the priest who will save the prince.” “We all know how the 
Italian movement of 1848 at once changed its character from the 
moment that the prince declared the necessity, just because he was 
the priest, of recalling his troops from the banks of the Po, how 
from that hour the revolutionary storm howled louder every day, 
until at length, after the assassination of Rossi, the prince fled from 
his capital and the priest appealed to the Catholic world from the 
fortress of Gaeta. But before he fled a separate appeal had been 
addressed to France. The Pope had asked from General Cavai- 
gnac a body of four thousand soldiers, for the purpose of enabling 
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him to preserve orderin Rome. The request was met by a refusal, 
but the refusal was accompanied by the offer of a safe asylum to 
the Pontiff in France, where he would be secure both against the 
menaces of his own turbulent subjects, and against the danger of 
falling under the exclusive influence of Austria or Naples. No 
doubt, in making this offer, General Cavaignac was not insen- 
sible to the prestige which such an event as the presence of 
the Pontiff on the soil of France would exercise over the French 
clergy and: the more devout portion of the population. It would 
seem that no doubt was entertained as to the acceptance of the offer. 
De Corcelles was despatched to Rome to preside over the arrange- 
ments for the Pope’s departure; he was accompanied by three 
frigates and three thousand soldiers to meet any possible resistance 
that might be offered. But French diplomacy found itself suddenly 
out-manceuvred by Austria and Naples, and, at the moment when 
the Pope was expected at Civita Vecchia, he was already at Gaeta. 
We have now reached the Presidentship of Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte; and at this early stage of his control over French 
affairs it cannot be too constantly borne in mind that he succeeded, . 
as regards Roman policy, to a political heritage of which nearly all 
the most odious, embarrassing, and contradictory part had been 
accumulated by his predecessors, and that, as has been repeatedly 
stated in the course of the present sketch, the principle of armed 
intervention in the affairs of Rome had become an accepted theory 
and a regular practice in the policy of France. It is certain that 
not many hours after his election as President he informed the 
virtual chiefs of the national movement throughout Italy that he 
would seize the first favourable opportunity that offered itself for 
aiding the national cause. On this point many instructive details 
may be found in the notices communicated to the Provisional 
Government of Venice by the envoys Tommaseo and Pasini who 
had occasion to solicit the President’s aid in behalf of their 
heroic city. From the despatch addressed by Tommaseo to Manin 
we find that the overthrow of the temporal power of the Pope 
was mooted in extremely plain terms; and the memorandum on 
the ‘total abolition of that power, addressed at the time by Pasini 
to the Prince-President, and of which the greater portion will 
be found in Signor Bonghi’s life of the distinguished Venetian 
statesman, examines all the bearings of the question with a 
fulness which would scarcely have been employed had the 
writer not felt certain that his doing so was an act by no means 
distasteful to the princely reader. The personal bias of Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was, however, at this period necessarily 
subordinated to the political exigencies of the newly-elected 
President of the French Republic, and what these exigencies 
were very soon appeared. First, there were opened Conferences 
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at Gaeta for the restoration of the Pope. In these Conferences 
the French Ambassador, D'Harcourt, combated at first the idea of 
a restoration by force of arms. Then the opposite course was 
resolved upon, and the French ambassador entered into separate 
negotiations to accelerate an exclusive French occupation before 
any common decision on the subject should be come to by the 
Great Powers. At last General Oudinot received orders’to.land 
and march on Rome. Then followed in rapid succession the 
request, addressed at Gaeta to the Pope by D’Harcourt and Ray- 
neval, that at the moment when the French troops should enter 
Rome, a Papal manifesto should appear sanctioning the act. The 
request is met by a refusal from the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli. 
In the French Chamber the Ministers of the President are 
charged by Jules Favre with betraying the interests of France 
and making French soldiers the mere gendarmes of despotic 
power; a great parliamentary battle ensues in which Govern- 
ment is beaten. Then Lesseps is sent on a special mission to 
Rome, charged by Odillon Barrot and Drouyn de Lhuys to free 
the Roman states from anarchy, and to prevent the restoration of 
the Papal government from assuming a character of blind reaction. 
The conferences between Lesseps and Mazzini lead to no result. 
The siege of Rome by the French is recommenced. At the same 
time, Rayneval and D’Harcourt communicate to Cardinal Antonelli 
at Gaeta the declaration which they are instructed to make by 
Drouyn de Lhuys that the Government of the Republic will not 
tolerate the restoration of the Pope’s temporal power in the same 
unreformed state in which it existed prior to 1846. France, such 
was the language used by the French plenipotentaries, had the 
double mission of protecting the independence of the Pope, and the 
liberty of the Roman people. When somewhat later the French 
plenipotentiaries spoke of the necessity of guaranteeing the liberty 
of the Romans by the granting of political institutions, Cardinal 
Antonelli laughed to scorn the idea, alleging the utter incom- 
patibility of free political institutions with an efficient Papal rule. 
At length the French occupation becomes a fatt accompli, but no 
symptom is visible of any administrative reforms. M. de Tocqueville, 
the new chief of the French Foreign Office, is not more successful 
than his predecessor M: Drouyn de Lhuys, in the attempt to bring 
the Roman Curia to reason. Every day some fresh notice reaches 
France of the indignant protests made by the various munici- 
palities of the Papal provinces against the cruelties perpetrated 
under the restored government. Tocqueville, indignant at the 
part which his country has been made to play, instructs Rayneval 
and Corcelles to address to Cardinal Antonelli a long and important 
note, setting forth the administrative reforms on which France 
has the right to insist. Cardinal Antonelli’s sSle reply is, that no 
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Government has the right to address to another suggestions of the 
kind now made by France. A direct and personal appeal to the 
Pope proves just as unsuccessful. Pius IX. gets out of the 
difficulty by affirming that he must not have the appearance of 
yielding to foreign pressure, but throws out a vague hint that of 
his own accord he may afterwards do whatever he can. And the 
miserable series of altercations and equivocations and evasions is 
brought to a close by the statement of De Tocqueville, in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, that in the promises given by Pius IX. in 
his motu proprio of Portici, the French Republic had obtained all 
that it sought for when it first resolved on occupying Rome. It 
was a noble, disinterested, and patriotic career, that of Alexis de 
Tocqueville; and in the story of his life, the page recording that 
day’s speech in the Chamber of Deputies is perhaps the sole page 
which those who admired his genius and must ever revere his 
memory would gladly see blotted out. 

The real political relations between Louis Napoleon, whether 
as President of the Republic or Emperor of the French, and the 
Court of Rome, would be most imperfectly understood if their 
history were written only from the documents contained in blue- 
books, or the declarations made to legislative assemblies. : At a 
time when there seemed little chance of his ever being the ruler 
of the French people, when he was a prisonér in Ham, his aunt, 
the Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden, was often heard to say, 
“« Mark my words; if that young man should ever govern France, 
you will see some great service rendered by France to Italy.” He 
had, when quite a youth, personally taken part in one of the 
insurrections against the Papal Government. These anti-papal 
acts of his early life, that memorable. prediction of the Grand 
Duchess Stephanie, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, when quite free 
to act on his own feelings and convictions, never belied. He had 
in questions of Roman policy to deal with a Pontiff who under 
every degree of reactionary pressure, had never quite forgotten 
that he was an Italian Liberal, and who, after his elevation to the 
Papal Chair, even in the earliest stage of his reforming period, was 
haunted by the idea of his own personal infallibility. He had to 
deal with a Cardinal Secretary of State throughout whose whole 
career the resolve that, happen what might, he would still con- 
tinue Cardinal Secretary of State, shone like a pole-star; and 
he had for his chief and most efficient ally, amongst foreign 
statesmen, the disciple and friend of Canning, who had at heart, 
quite as much as his master ever had the independence of 
Greece, the determination to raise up Italy to a place amongst 
civilized nations not unworthy of her ancient fame; who never 
lost sight of this end and aim, and who, amidst political and 
diplomatic contests, sent his adversary spinning before him, as 
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in his boyhood he would have sent a cricket-ball spinning 
over the ground at Harrow, or as in his old age he would send 
a billiard ball spinning along the table at Broadlands. Put these 
four elements together,—the French monarch who was at the 
bottom of his heart an Italian patriot, the Italian patriot who 
was at the bottom of his heart a personally infallible Pope, 
the Cardinal Secretary bent on “making the best of both worlds,” 
and Lord Palmerston just as firmly bent on ranging the whole 
moral and even, if required, the whole military and naval power 
of England on the side of re-awakening Italian freedom and inde- 
pendence,—and the action of one of the four personages, often at a 
first glance quite unintelligible, becomes clear enough. Whilst still 
President, the letter to Edgard Ney furnished the keynote to 

what may bé termed his own personal policy. Two years later, 
at the close of 1852, the personal slights received from Austria, 
following on those already offered by Russia, and which he had 
every reason to believe were prompted originally by the Vatican, 
led to the first serious, although as yet unavowed, breach between 
him and the Holy See. The thinly disguised sympathy, which 
Rome, in common with other despotic Courts of Italy, evinced in 
1854-5 towards the Russian Government, did not help to mend: 
matters. Little surprise would therefore be felt at the Vatican 
when, at the Paris Congress of 1856, the formal charges brought 
` by Count Cavour against the Papal Government were met in no 
unfriendly spirit by Napoleon III. and his Ministers, and when a 
general understanding was then come to that England and France 
should, on the occasion presenting itself, act together for the 
purpose of attaining some species of reform. In the following 
year, 1857, we find France resuming the old attempts. These 
renewed attempts only called forth from Cardinal Antonelli the 
declaration that, no matter what counsels might be given, no 

matter what degree of pressure might be put by Napoleon III. on 
the Vatican, Rome would continue its own independent course of 
action, and he, the Cardinal Secretary of State, would be the first 
man to impress on Pius IX. the necessity of so doing. Before 
making this declaration, Cardinal Antonelli had come to a distinct 
understanding with Austria on the subject. At the commencement 
of 1858, the Italian policy of France assumed a sinister aspect, 
lighted up by the fire of Orsini’s exploding bombs. In the autumn of 
the same year the chief details were settled at Compiégne between 
Napoleon III. and Count Cavour, for the moral and, still more, 
for the military intervention of France in the following spring. 

And when the hour of intervention at length arrived, “What ' 
are we to do with the Pope?” was the question addressed by 
the French monarch to his own friend, Count Arese, as they 
paced up and down the deck of the vessel bearing them to 
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Genoa. “Everything else we can settle by cannons or treaties, 
but what in Heaven’s name are we to do with the Pope?” He 
certainly had neither intended nor promised to do what Cardinal 
Antonelli, in his note to the Great Powers of 4th May, had set 
forth as his intention. In that note the Cardinal Secretary affirmed 
that France then retained its normal attitude, that of guaranteeing 
the independence of the Papal territory; whereas the Imperial 
Government had never guaranteed anything of the kind, but had 
restricted its pledges to the maintenance of order in the districts 
occupied by French garrisons. One can scarcely believe one’s 
eyes when in reading the diplomatic correspondence of that date 
we find Cardinal Antonelli, on being reminded by the French 
Government that Austria had not observed the stipulations of 
1815 respecting Ferrara and Comacchio,—one can, I say, scarcely 
believe one’s eyes on reading the reply made when the French 
and Austrian troops were swarming over Lombardy, when the 
. Papal Legations, Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, were up in arms, that 
the Papal Government will only reopen a discussion on this question 
in the event of France being willing to reopen the question of Avi- 
gnon, and to discuss the tight of the Holy See to recover possession 
of its old French province. - With the cessation of the war we 
have at once fresh negotiations for the restoration of the revolted 
provinces. The French Government informs the Vatican that the 
sine qué non of any such restoration must: be administrative 
reforms and a general amnesty for political offences. The counsel 
is at once rejected, and the Pope addresses to the Emperor the 
request that France, if unwilling herself to restore to the Holy 
See its provinces, will at least not prevent Austria from doing so. 
. But the reader might almost feel resentment towards a writer, 
who should still continue to ‘keep ringing the changes on the 
“administrative reforms,” “ unwillingness to submit to foreign pres- 
sure,” which fill up the diplomatic correspondence between France 
and the Vatican during.the last half of 1859 and the first nine 
months of 1860. The memorable letter of Napoleon IIL, delivered 
to the Pope at the beginning of 1860, in which his Holiness was 
warned that he must accept the inexorable logic of events, fore- 
shadowed the stern logical conclusions of Generals Fanti and 
Cialdini when, in the autumn of the same year, they marched into 
Umbria and the Marches, and the loss of these provinces followed 
on that of the Legations. With the final establishment of the King- 
dom of Italy in the following year, this sketch may be brought 
to a close. Two years later, indeed, the evacuation of Rome 
was agreed to in principle, between Italy and France, and its 
conditions .were made known to the world in the September 
Convention of 1864. And it is not unworthy of notice that 
just before the death of Count Cavour an understanding for 
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the settlement of the Roman Question, on conditions differing very 
little from those set forth in the Italian law of the Papal guarantees, 
was almost come to between the Italian agents in Rome and 
- the Papal Government. The Jesuits got scent of the affair, and 
lost no time in causing the French bishops to put a pressure on 
Napoleon IIL, whose Minister was instructed to ask from Cardinal 
Antonelli an explanation of the proceedings. The Cardinal met 
the question with the outspoken and flat denial that anything of 
the kind had ever taken place. And thus matters continued 
before the evacuation by France, after the recall of the French 
troops.as another consequence of the senseless Mentana episode, 
and indeed until the final evacuation of 1870. 

The existing relation between the present French Government 
and the Vatican differs in no respect from that between all other 
civil Governments and the Roman Curia. The French prelates 
in obedience to the Vatican are endeavouring to impose on France 
a state of social, political, and religious order or disorder akin to 
that which prevailed in the patrimony of St. Peter when that last 
remnant of territory was taken from the Church: that isthe ideal 
which it is sought to realize, Sometimes cautiously, at other times 
with greater boldness; sometimes by the demand of positive con- 
cessions, more frequently through the various channels of personal 
and social influence. Occasionally a more warlike note is heard, 
and France is reminded of her duty as the child of the Crusaders 
to re-establish in Rome that temporal power which was overthrown 
in 1870. Should the day ever come when the demand thus rashly 
made should be still more rashly complied with, it is a curious 
speculation to determine what dynastic or party antecedents 
would most guide the statesmen who entered on the task. If 
professing to represent the traditions of the elder Bourbons, they 
could enter on it by expelling from their memories the fact 
that the final collapse of the temporal power has merely illus- ` 
trated the predictions of their own Montmorencys and Chateau- 
briands, who so emphatically foretold, that if Rome would not 
be taught by common prudence, she would sooner or later be 
taught by sad, stern experience. If they professed to reproduce 
the policy of the younger Bourbons, they could only enter on it 
by ignoring all the lessons of Ancona and the efforts of their 
greatest statesman, Guizot, to expel from the French soil the 
Jesuits. Jf professing to hold in honour the Republican memories 
of 1848-51, they must be prepared to be again dectived and 
duped after the fashion of Drouyn de Lhuys and de Tocqueville ; 
while, if they recommence such an undertaking as the Ministers of 
a son and successor of Napoleon II., they must be prepared to 
undo Napoleon JII.’s best and noblest work, to consign once more 
to oppression and to bondage, not Papal subjects alone, but 
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millions of Italian citizens whom it was his burning desire and 
highest pride to free, and who, in their deep gratitude because 
thus freed, now encircle with affectionate regard and chivalrous 
courtesy the persons of his widow and his son. Is Marshal 
MacMahon the Bonaparte statesman reserved by history for 
making such an attempt ? 

JAMES MONTGOMERY STUART. 
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THE HORSE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
GAMBLING. 


HE yearling sales of blood stock which took place publicly 
last year, added five hundred race-horses to the studs of the 
period, and in all probability as many more will be added by the 
public sales of the present season. Let us say, however, before 
going further, that the five hundred yearlings sold as above noted 
represent only about a third portion of the yearling race-horses 
bred in this country in 1876. The entire progeny of the two 
thousand six hundred and fifty-eight brood mares whose names 
are recorded in the pages of the Racing Calendar (there are others 
whose names are not recorded) number in all one thousand six 
hundred and twenty-eight, taking both colts and fillies: many 
of these, however, will never appear on the turf, but will be at 
once devoted to-other-uses ; some of them will probably be trained 
for hunting, or as riding horses for Jadies. Such cattle as pedigree 
yearlings are very expensive; twenty-two of the number which 
publicly changed hands in 1876 sold for more than a thousand 
pounds each: indeed, for one horse of the lot, the extraordinary 
price of 4,100 guineas was paid ; whilst the average cost of each 
of the twenty-two alluded to was over 1,443 guineas. This year, 
so far as it has gone, the yearlings have brought equally good 
prices. Her Majesty’s lot of fifteen animals, sold at Hampton 
Court a month ago, realized an average of 310 guineas each; for 
the animals bred at Middle Park the average obtained was 273 
guineas, whilst the yearlings of the Cobham Stud Company were 
sold at an average of 374 guineas a-piece, five of them producing 
more than 1,000 guineas each. The united averages of these 
important sales give the cost per horse as 319 guineas. At the 
Newmarket sales, held in the “ July week,’ squite as good prices 
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were realized, Eighteen of the yearlings then disposed of averaged 
880 guineas each: one of them, indeed, was sold for 2,450 guineas, 
while other four brought to the breeder 1,350, 1,550, 1,850, and 
1,600 guineas respectively. Regarding the above high-priced year- 
ling, the following history has been going the round of the press. 
The offensive nomenclature may be noted :— 


“ The sales of blood stock last week were well attended, but competition 
was languid. Mr. Waring, however, was fortunate enough to get 2,450 
guineas for Atonement’s yearling. I recollect Crucifixion, the dam of 
Atonement, drawing a straw cart. Dr. Shorthouse, taking a fancy to her 
blood, bought her for a few sovereigns, and sold her to the late Mr. Blenk- 
iron for £50. That gentleman sent one of his grooms to fetch her, and 
when he saw her he would not even take her away, her condition being so 
widely different from that of the carefully-tended matrons of Middle Park. 
Crucifizion’s youngster, when sent up for sale, was so handsome that a 
friend of mine commissioned me to bid up to 500 guineas for her. I 

_secured her for 130 guineas less than that sum, and he had never any 
reason to regret his purchase.” 


In the light of the foregoing averages, it would not be too much to 
estimate the cost of the five hundred yearlings, which were added 
to the national racing stud last year by means of the public sales, 
at a total sum of 150,000 guineas; and it may be estimated that 
two hundred and fifty more of the one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight yearlings which were bred would be sold by private 
bargain for racing purposes, or if trained for the twrf by their 
owners, they would fall to be counted in any estimate which may 
be formed of the money sunk on racing stock; 300 guineas for 
each of these animals would amount to 75,000 guineas. Asa 
proof that the figure quoted is a fair one for an average, it may 
be mentioned that at Newmarket the other day, the Mentmore 
yearlings, belonging to a member of the Rothschild family, ten in 
number, yielded a sum of 4,050 guineas, being 405 guineas each. 
The number of races recorded in the official Racing Calendar of 
last year was one thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven, in 
which two thousand and fifty-four horses of all ages took part. 
These horses, when bought as yearlings, may likewise be estimated 
to have cost 300 guineas each, which would add a sum of 616,200 
guineas to the above amounts, making a sum of 841,200 guineas. 
The blood stock from which these yearlings are descended 
is of commensurate value. As an example of the fact, it may 
be stated that Formosa, a brood mare, changed hands last year 
for 4,000 guineas, Scottish Chief was bought by his present owner . 
for 8,000 guineas at the Dewhurst sale, and a few years ago 
Blair Athol, described by Mr. Tattersall when he was brought into 
the sale ring, as “the best horse in the world,” was purchased by 
the Cobham Stud Company for £12,000. Breadalbane, another fine 
horse, realized £6,000, but Doncaster, winner of the Derby of 1873, 
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and second in the St. Leger stakes of the same year, changed 
hands for £14,500; whilst the owner of Springfield, it is reported, 
has refused an offer of £10,000 for that horse, to be paid at 
the end of his racing career! Marie Stuart, the heroine of the 
Oaks and St. Leger, was last sold, if we are not mistaken, for 
£8,000. Excellent prices have also been paid for other stud horses 
of less fashionable strains of blood. The value of the two thousand 
six hundred and fifty-eight brood mares named in the Calendar 
may fairly be calculated at the average obtained by the sale of the 
Middle Park matrons, namely 229 guineas each, which is a low 
estimate, considering present prices: but low as it may be con- 
sidered, it gives a total sum of 608,682 guineas. The names of 
two hundred and seventy-four “ sires ” are recorded in Wetherby’s 
Calendar for 1876, and that number, at an.average of 1,000 
guineas each, represents a sum of 274,000 guineas. The average, 
considering the class of animals now at the stud, which embraces‘ 
such horses as Blair Athol, Doncaster, Cremorne, Julius, Scottish 
Chief, Favonius, Rosicrucian, Blue Gown, and Paul Jones, is a 
moderate one, and might have been increased by 100 or probably 
200 guineas without much fear of contradiction; but in such an 
estimate as we are giving, it is desirable to avoid anything like 
exaggeration. 

A recapitulation of the values we have arrived at will prevent 
confusion. They are as follows :— 


Yearlings sold at public sales . . . . 150,000 guineas. 
Ditto sold by private bargain, or Kept. . 75,000 ,, 
Value of race-horses in training . . . . 616,000 3 
Probable value of brood mares . . . . 608,000 $ 
Estimated value of stallions . . . . . ‘274,000 5 
Making a total sum of . . . 1,723,000 ya 


The interest of which, at the rate of five per cent., would be over 
£90,450 per annum. 

The interest of the money sunk in racing stock is, however, the 
least part of the cost which is incidental to keeping race-horses. 
It has been caleulated—indeed, it is known from experience, and 
by means of figures which cannot be doubted—that the annual 
expense of keeping a race-horse is not less than £250 per annum; 
indeed, it has been set down by men well versed in the expendi- 
ture of the turf at £300, but we shall adopt the former figure. In 
this amount we include the trainers’ and veterinary surgeons’ 
accounts, all the travelling and miscellaneous expenses incurred 
on behalf of the animal, and a moderate allowance for entries to. 
races. That sum (£250) would, in the case of many of the highly- 
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bred youngsters, be ridiculously insufficient, as such animals are 
entered, whilst still yearlings, in a large number of races, the 
entry moneys to which would more than absorb the whole of 
the sum we have named; but when dealing with so many horses, 
an average of £250 will just about hit the mark, and it is better, 
if possible, to keep a little within the expenditure than to over 
state it. Taking first the horses in training, the annual cost of 
keeping these will amount, at £250 each, to £513,500. We shall 
not count in this estimate the keep of the brood mares and sires, 
because horse-breeding, as a speculation, is rewarded by the 
money obtained for the yearlings; and for the board, lodging, 
and training of the seven hundred youngsters which we have 
brought into this account; we shall allow for their first year £100 
for each, or a total sum for the year’s expenses of £70,000, which, 
added to the sum paid for the keep of the horses in training as 
explained above, will amount to a total of £583,500 per annum, to 
which, as representing the annual cost of our racing studs, must 
be added the interest on the capital sunk in the business, so that 
the yearly account will stand as follows :— 


Interest on capital expended on race-horses . £90,450 
Annual keep of horses . . . . . . ~ « 583,500 


The total yearly expenditure being . . £673,950 


As no similar estimate of the cost of horse-racing has ever, so far 
as we know, been made up, we have been very particular in the 
selection of our figures, so that we may not be accused of exagge- 
ration. Many race-horses are annually bought for much less 
than a hundred pounds; forty-six changed hands in the New- 
market July week at an average of about fifty guineas each. 
Race-horses can be kept and prepaied for their engagements for a 
little less than two pounds a week, but, taking the united racing 
studs overhead, the figures quoted will bear investigation, and, 
should they be challenged, it will be from their being too low 
rather than too high. 

In addition to what are called the flat races, a great number 
of other races are run, such as hurdle-races, steeple-chases, and 
hunters’ races. Over 1,200 such contests took place in the 
winter of 1876-77. Some of these races are of considerable im- 
portance from a gambling point of view. The amount of specu- 
lation which takes place in some years over the Liverpool Grand 
National Steeple-chase is quite equal in extent to the betting 
which occurs in connection with others of the spring handi- 
caps. We do not require to alter the above figures on account of 
this department of sport, as a good many of the horses which run 
in hunters’ and hurdle-races also take part in races on the flat. If 
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we were to be tied down to name the number of animals which are 
now in training solely for steeple-chasing, we would be inclined to 
guess itat about 200. The flat-racing seasonis no sooner concluded 
than steeple-chasing begins, and hurdle-racing‘and jumping-racing 
of all kinds lasts well into the flat-racing season, and begins again, 
if we mistake not, before it concludes. If we are correct in our 
estimate of the number of horses engaged solely in that branch of 
sport, it would add a sum of 60,000 guineas to the capital sunk, 
and to the training expenses, estimating the average cost of each 
animal at £200 a year, £40,000; but for our purpose of illustra- 
tion and argument, the figures already given will, we think, prove 
ample, and we only notice the subject of steeple-chasing to show 
that that branch of racing pastime has-not escaped our attention. 
As regards the number of race-horses now in training, last year’s 
number has been given, but the average for the past ten years 
was 2,283; and, as to the new horses introduced annually, 7 50 is a 
fair statement. The ages of those competing in the races of last 
year were 769 two-year-olds; 592 three-year-olds; 303 four-year- 
olds; and 390 of five years and upwards. 

The reason why we enter thus minutely into the finance of 
horse-racing, is to show how utterly impossible it is for a race- 
horse, as a general rule, to recoup its owners expenditure by 
any sums that may be won in stakes. In exceptional instances, 
a horse may win two or three of the classic races of the season, 
such as the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St. Leger: West 
Australian, Gladiateur, and Lord Lyon did so, and the value of 
the united stakes would probably exceed £15,000. The exact 
value of these three stakes last year, according to the Calendar, 
was £14,528. It will occur every season that some one or two 
owners will be fortunate enough to win a large sum of money 
by means of their horses, but they may be twenty-five years on 
the turf and not have three such good seasons. Whatever 
amount of good fortune may fall at times to individual specula- 
tors, it is certain enough that the cost of racing is far above 
the amount of stakes which can be raced for. The value of 
the stakes raced for last year was probably not above £260,000, 
or considerably less than half of the amount requisite to keep 
up the united studs; and it may as well be stated, before 
going further, that the greater portion of the money paid in the 
stakes which are contested is in reality provided by the owners 
of the horses themselves. In the classic races, such, for instance, 
as the Two Thousand Guineas, the Oaks, the Derby, and St. 
Leger, it is entirely their own money which is striven for by the 
different patrons of these stakes. In such contests as the Derby 
and St. Leger, as many as one hundred and eighty or two hundred 
horses may be entered; as a matter of fact, two hundred and 
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forty-eight horses were entered for the Derby of the present year; 
for the St. Leger stakes, to be run for in September next, there 
are two hundred and nineteen subscribers, and the value of the 
two stakes will probably amount to £12,000; the entries for the 
St. Leger of 1878 number two hundred and forty-five, and for the 
following year two hundred and eighty-seven ; a French nobleman 
has entered fourteen, and a Scottish Peer eleven of these horses. 
However much the value of the race may be, the whole sum is 
subscribed for at the rate of so much per horse by the proprietors 
or nominators of the animals. As only one horse can win a race, 
the owner of the animal which accomplishes the feat is paid by 
the other owners whose horses prove unsuccessful; and were it 
not that so much gambling can be accomplished by making the 
matter dependent on a race between a few horses, the persons in- 
terested might just as well put the names of the animals entered in 
a hat or vase, and draw the prize as in a lottery! To act in such 
a manner would, very likely, be stigmatized as pure gambling, 
but it might prove in the end a cheaper way of arriving at a 
conclusion than by using the horse, which, as has been seen, is an 
expensive animal to breed and keep. 

The value of an article is said to be what it will bring in the 
market, and the value of a yearling race-horse has just been stated. 
For what purpose is a sum of £4,100 paid for a horse only one 
year old? At that age the qualities of the animal can only be 
judged from its looks, and from its descent or from the strain of 
blood which it inherits: it cannot in any way be guaranteed that 
it will develop into a really valuable race-horse. It may speedily 
succumb to some of the exigencies of training, may spring a curb 
or throw out splints, or it may never thoroughly recover from the 
strangling cold to which all young horses are liable, and the 
“dregs” of which, like the “dregs” of measles in children, may 
leave such an indelible mark upon its bodily strength, or that 
vulnerable point, its wind, as will unfit it for use as a race- 
horse. After being broken to its work, a yearling has often been 
found of little or no value; it has been found deficient in speed 
and utterly unfit to contest an Oaks or a Derby, or even a short 
race over atwo-year-old course. Of the two hundred and nineteen 
yearlings entered for the next St. Leger, how many will be found 
at the starting post on the day of the race? Probably a dozen: 
last year nine competitors -ran; in the two preceding years 
thirteen ran in each year; in 1873, only eight faced the starter. 
What became of the others which were entered, and what is the 
teaching of the one prize to so many heart-breaking blanks? 
Yearlings—these baby horses—often turn out dire failures: an 
animal costing a cpuple of thousand pounds may never win a 
race! Some blood horses which have cost hundreds have at last 
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figured in the cab-rank, or in the stables of an omnibus company. 
One or two horses, for which large sums of money were paid, are - 
at this moment probably travelling the country as “ sires” at merely 
nominal fees. On the other hand, if a horse proves successful 
on the turf, it daily attains to greater value with each new success 
it achieves, and at length, like Doncaster or Springfield, it may ' 
come to be “worth its weight in gold.” “Yearlings,” said the 
late Mr. Merry when he purchased All Heart and No Peel, after- 
wards known as Doncaster, “are a fearful lottery.” He was nght 
in saying so, although at the time he was drawing a prize and 
didn’t know it—he was in fact, for a sum of 950 guineas, pur- 
chasing the Derby-winner of 1873. Other horses, which, compara- 
tively speaking, have been bought for an old song, have proved 
of great value, winning no end of rich stakes, and ending their 
career probably at the stud, where their value has been immense. 
Thormanby, a Derby-winner of 1860, which belonged to Mr. 
Merry, cost only £350. Voltigeur and Caractacus were purchased 
for less than 300 guineas; Kettledrum was obtained for 350 
guineas; so was Chattanooga, which won the Criterion ' Stakes. 
Early Bird’s price was only 70 guineas. The following anecdote 
related in Parliament by Mr. Gerard Sturt is apropos of what we 
are saying :—“ In 1825, there was a little mare which belonged to 
a country apothecary at Newcastle, and her vocation was to go 
up one street and down another, leaving pills and what-not ; well, 
this little mare of nominal value produced in as many consecutive 
years three of the best animals of their respective periods, namely, 
Rubens, Selim, and Castrel.” The Deformed was purchased as a 
filly for £15, with her engagements in four large stakes, all of 
which she won! She was afterwards sold to a Captain Salt for 
1,500 guineas, and was repurchased for a brood mare at 300 
guineas, sold again for 600 guineas to the Marquis of Waterford, 
at whose sale she was purchased for her Majesty’s breeding stud. 
It is only as instruments to gamble with that yearling horses 
bring the extraordinary prices which have been chronicled. 
Horses of utility do not bring sensational sums as yearlings, 
neither do ladies’ riding horses nor-hunters. Some of the animals 
which bring the small prices at the yearling sales may be bought 
for using as hunters, or for the use of ladies. The Messrs. Sangers 
of Astley’s have before now bought horses of choice strains of 
blood, to perform in their circus. How can a horse which costs two 
thousand pounds be made to pay except by betting? When an 
animal is not good enough to figure as a Derby or cup horse, he 
can, as the phrase goes, be “ bottled up,” and kept to win a fortune 
in a big handicap. That is the way some men make their horses 
pay, but even that plan is precarious, as so many are playing the 
same game. As to winning money on the turf without betting, 
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we have shown that that, with the expenses at more than 
double the sum which can be won, is asa rule improbable. The 
majority of those now running horses on the turf are simply 
gamblers—some of them having gone into the business on a large 
scale. Two or three of the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
pastime of racing are reported not to bet, but are said to breed 
and feed horses for their own pleasure. We fear we could not, if 
we tried, name a dozen such gentlemen. Among the five hundred 
who have registered their colours, will there be even a dozen? 
Mr. Houldsworth, we know, is one, and Lord Falmouth is another, 
His lordship is reputed to have once betted with and lost a sixpence 
to alady,—the wife of his trainer in fact,—to whom the coin was in 
due time presented, set asa brooch, and surrounded with expensive 
jewels! Locket, the Manchester tipster, a really honest man in his 
way of life, thus speaks of Lord Falmouth, in his circular of July 
Tth :—“ The Heath House establishment is doing an excellent 
business for the magpie colours of Lord Falmouth, which is a very 
encouraging fact for private breeders to think over, proving that 
racing can be made to pay without resorting to betting, though 
few owners can resist the temptation of backing their own horses, 
but Lord Falmouth is an instance tothe contrary.” Locket forgets 
that his lordship has this year been exceptionally successful, as has 
also Mr. Houldsworth. It will be shown, before we conclude, how 
far the accounts of gentlemen who do not bet can be brought to 
balance at the end of the year; and in the meantime it may be 
observed as a curious feature of the racing world, that the horses of 
gentlemen who do not themselves bet become at times more pro- 
minent in the turf market than the animals of those who bet heavily 
themselves, either in proprid persond or through the aid of a com- 
missioner! How is that so? It is probably because the owner 
does not bet, that the public, believing in his bona fides, and that 
his horses will ran on their merits and independent of all betting 
considerations, rush into the market, and by largely supporting 
them, bring them to what is called a short price. Still the horses 
of some reputed non-bettors often figure in the quotations of the 
turf market in a rather suspicious way, just as if they had been 
given over to a clique of bookmakers to do with them whatever 
they pleased. That most of the gentlemen who keep race-horses 
keep them as instruments of gambling has been often enough 
made manifest during the last quarter of a century, and is being 
made more and more manifest every day to those who can read 
the signs of the times. Instances of such being the case are daily 
thrust upon us. Even as this is being penned, the sporting 
journals are full of doubt as to whether or not a horse, the pro- 
perty of a noble lord whose stud is under the direction of a gallant 
gentleman, will run in a certain handicap. From what is stated 
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in these papers, it would appear that the horse has been brought to 
the high odds of three to one, by public money alone, “the stable” 
not having been allowed by the eager public an opportunity of 
backing the animal; consequently the momentous question is, Will 
the horse be scratched for the race in question? 

It is, with many, a debateable point in the ethics of horse-racing 
how far the owner of a race-horse, after having entered it ina public 
handicap or other race, has a right to withdraw it from the contest 
because he has been unable to back it to win him a certain sum 
of money, in consequence of the general public having forestalled 
him in his intentions. His horse is seen to have such a great 
chance to secure the race that the public become enamoured of it, 
and take all the money that is'in the market. What is the result? 
The owner of the animal, not being one of the gentlemen who race 
from love of the sport, orders the horse to be scratched. ‘ “Current 
Coin is scratched!” There is a sensation, and the action of the 
gentleman is condemned and criticized by his brother gamblers, 
or at least that section of them who had backed the horse. The 
owner’s argument is, “ What do I care? the horse is mine ; I bought 
him, I pay for his corn and hay, his travelling expenses and entry 
moneys; I shall do with him as I please.” These are strong argu- 
ments logically put, but they all point in the direction of gam- 
bling. Were only the value of the stakes at issue, there would 
be no excuse for withdrawing the horse from the contest probably 
at the eleventh hour. Only the other day, however, a gentleman of 
high position scratched his horse for an important race, because 
(so it was stated) he could not back him at what he thought 
would be good enough odds. Gentlemen on the turf who thus 
assert their position as owners of horses soon become known, 
and their animals in the end are left alone, as it does not’ suit 
the public to lay out their money on horses likely to be scratched. 
Speaking theoretically, it is at least more honourable to at once 
scratch a horse, than leave it among those supposed to be going 
to compete, and not allow it to win; in other words, allow it to 
run, but, by giving it a good drink of water before it starts, pre- 
vent its being victorious. That has been often done on the turf, 
and, more than that, there are owners, gentlemen too, who have 
deigned to earn money by making a race a certainty—a certainty, 
however, of the wrong kind for those who have backed him to 
win. It cannot be made sure that a horse shall win a race, but 
that it shall lose one can be made “a moral,” and that is done 
often enough in the circumstances we have mentioned, namely, 
when the owner is unable to back an animal to his satisfaction. 
Much of what is called the “in and out” running of horses, is 
attributable to this cause; and such phraseg of the sporting critic 
as “the running of Current Coin was too bad to be true, and 
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therefore we think the horse will see a better day,” but thinly dis- 
guise, in many instances, that a fraud has been perpetrated. Of 
course, there are a large number of honourable men who disdain 
such conduct, and trainers equally honourable who would not be 
guilty of aiding and abetting these vile practices. 

Almost no other business, however, presents such opportunities 
for successful fraud as horse-racing, and for the best of all reasons: 
the vile practices which are prevalent do not render those who 
carry them out amenable to thelaw. Ifa gentleman, or say the 
owner of a horse, conspires with a bookmaker to deceive the 
public, it is not to the interest of either to say one word about 
what is done, while those who are deceived have no legal remedy; 
if persons will be foolish enough to make wagers about certain 
horses winning a given event, they must just take the conse- 
quencesif the horse has simply been in the market to be “milked.” 
A horse, if it become a great favourite for a particular race, and 
is backed for a large sum of money, is sometimes prevented from 
winning by violence; it may be “nobbled,” as it is called—that is, 
it may be “ got at” and be poisoned in some way, or be in other 
ways rendered incapable of running to advantage, unknown both 
to owner and trainer. This may be the reason why a certain 
horse cut such a poor figure in one of the great races of the 
present season. The animal, it is said, had been tried good enough 
to win easily, yet he was beaten almost before the struggle for 
the race began, much no doubt to the chagrin of his noble owner, 
who had gone to the racecourse in expectation of seeing his 
horse hailed as victor of the race in question. Much was said a 
few weeks ago about this contretemps, and time may unravel this 
mystery as it has unravelled many others. It is just possible that 
the horse, being a novice at the business, became frightened when 
the testing hour arrived. It is often the case that horses which 
do well at home, on the training ground, are unable, from some 
cause or other, to make an effort on the racecourse. Horses 
probably are like humans,—not always “i the vein” to do their 
best; and owners and trainers are puzzled by results which they 
had not the prescience to anticipate. In cases such as we have 
indicated, the trainer has a hard time of it—if the animal gains it 
is a great horse, if it loses it has a stupid jockey or a bad trainer! 

The bookmakers, it is said, are able to manage anything on the 
turf, money being omnipotent in the racing world; and therefore, 
if one of the fraternity stands to lose say £10,000 by the victory 
of a particular horse, it may be well worth his while to pay a few 
hundreds to a needy trainer or hanger-on of the stable to disable 
the animal. Such rogueries have been committed over and over 
again. It is said, in turf circles, that they are more frequent than 
is supposed, but we doubt their frequency, for the very good 
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reason that they cannot be done without confederates, and a first- 
rate training stable is subjected to such careful watching that no 
stranger could obtain access to it; and for any of the stablemen 
to betray their trust is dangerous: ruin follows such conduct as a 
matter of course. Stil], the magnitude of the sums of money 
which are sometimes at stake leads to temptation. Certain men 
‘will lay twenty or thirty thousand pounds against one or two 
horses for an important handicap; and if these animals can be 
placed hors de combat, so much the better for the layer of the odds. 
A horse is sometimes, under such circumstances, bought by a 
bookmaker or his confederate, so that it may be rendered safe. 
The public, unaware of the sale, continue to back it, so that it 
proves, a most profitable transaction to the purchaser. It has 
passed into a kind of proverb that “when a man goes on the turf 
he would sell his grandmother ;” there is some truth in the adage. 
Some men lose much of their honour when they take to horse- 
racing; we have many instances in our mind’s eye. 

There are men on the turf who, being nominal owners of 
horses, are compelled to do dirty work for the bookmakers. Not 
unfrequently, to speak figuratively, a bookmaker either holds the 
“key of the stable” by his right of secret proprietorship, or he 
has possession of it by virtue of the owner's necessities and in- 
debtedness to himself. The gentleman, being thus, to use an 
expressive phrase, “under the thumb” of the bookmaker, has to 
do with his horses, if he is an owner, as that worthy tells him to 
do. Were it desirable to publish the names of gentlemen who 
have been in this predicament, a goodly list might be com- 
piled. When gentlemen are unable to pay their debts, they 
become, so to put: it, the slaves of their creditor, and as a large 
number of gentlemen become “defaulters” every year, the chances 
which the bookmaker obtains continue to multiply. Even so 
lately as the “settlement” over the last Derby, a considerable 
number of the “gentlemen” did not put in an appearance at 
Tattersall’s, although, as we read in a sporting paper, all the 
bookmakers “came up smiling” to pay what they owed, expecting 
of course to “receive,” at the same time, what was due to them ; 
but, as a turf journalist remarked, “when the gentlemen have to 
receive, they are the first to come on the scene ; when they have 
to pay, they are the last to be seen.” The black spot of betting 
is the credit that is given and taken. Originally in sporting 
matters, when a bet was made, the money was staked by both 
the parties to it in the hands of a neutral person, who paid the 
sum to the winner when the event was determined. Now among 
“ gentlemen bettors,” and those gentlemen who keep accounts 
with the larger bookmakers, no money changes hands till the 
Monday after a race has taken place. If a cornet of dragoons or 
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a captain in the household brigade were required to pay down his 
fifty or a hundred—* stake his money,” that is, in advance—every 
time he made a wager, his bets would be few indeed. At present, 
at Goodwood or Ascot, indeed on any racecourse, a gentleman 
has but to name the sum he wishes to put on a particular horse, 
impart his wishes to the bookmaker, and the bookmaker, eager to 
do business, will at once book the bet. If the event results in 
favour of the gentleman’s choice, the chances are that next time 
he will increase his stake ; if, on the other hand, he loses, he then 
“plasters it down,” in the hope of getting back what he has lost, 
and a little more to the bargain. The men that bet in that style 
soon find their account on the wrong side of the ledger, and thus 
they in time come under the domination of the bookmaker. If 
they possess race-horses, they, being defaulters, can be prevented 
from running them; if they know the secrets of a stable, the 
bookmaker demands to be made their confidant. Jet us not be 
misunderstood; this is not done in an offensive or loud way, nor 
are such practices carried on by all bookmakers; the obligations of 
the client are not rudely enforced, but the client knows well that 
many features of his social position are affected while he is thus 
indebted. It is in the power of the bookmaker to “post him” at 
the club or at Tattersall’s, and so prevent his appearing on a race- 
course till he has obtained in some way a clean bill of health. It 
is the fear of coming under the thumb of the bookmakers that 
leads many men to do foolish things—borrow money at exorbitant 
interest, sign bills of exchange at short dates, pawn their wives’ 
jewels, and even mortgage their estates. So much for the connec- 
tion of some people with the horse asan instrument of gambling. 
That “the best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley,” 
on the turf as elsewhere, has been often exemplified. We recollect 
a notable instance of the fact. Once upon a time, a certain race- 
horse of rising fame was purchased by a small syndicate of book- 
makers in order that he might be prepared to win the Derby. 
The nominal owner was a gentleman of position in society, but 
that the animal was a bookmaker’s horse to all intents and 
purposes soon came to be received as a fact in turf circles. As to 
the horse itself, it was of good breeding, and that it was a superior 
animal had been demonstrated by its winning an important two- 
year-old race. A large sum of money was given for it, £8,000 
being named as the price which was paid. It was generally 
understood among the initiated that The Pelican (so we will call 
the horse) was being “worked” with a view to winning the blue 
riband of the turf, and as a consequence it was quoted at a long 
price for another important race in which it was engaged, and 
which fell to be run: previous to the Derby. For that race an 
ostentatiously public érial of the horse was made, when it finished 
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a long way behind another animal trained in the same stable. 
But in spite of all that was said to have been done to prevent 
success, the horse won the race it was not intended to win, 
much doubtless to the chagrin of those interested, who had 
been quietly backing it very largely at the best odds obtainable 
for the Derby; and if it had not won the other race, long odds 
would have been got about it for the Derby. That classic 
race it did not win, but it won another stake, of nearly equal 
importance, at a later period of the year. In the meantime, at one 
of the most fashionable meetings of the season, it displayed what 
may be called in italics some awfully “out and in” running. First 
of all, it won a stake of the value of nearly three thousand pounds, 
starting with odds of two to one against it; then it lost a stake 
worth about seven hundred pounds when it started with odds of 
six to one on it; then it lost another stake at the same meeting, 
being easily beaten on both occasions by far worse horses than it 
had previously vanquished! In the newspapers of the day the 
racing of The Pelican was much commented upon, as was also 
the appearance of the animal. When it ran on the second 
occasion it was asserted that it was in great pain, and that it had 
suddenly been taken ill. Asa matter of course, ill-natured people 
insinuated foul play, but no proof was given, while curiously 
enough some very heavy bets were gained by one or two book- 
makers on the second and third occasions of its running, a large 
coal and ironmaster, it is said, having backed The Pelican 
to win him ten thousand pounds, which went into the hands 
of the bookmakers, That gentleman, we believe; never makes 
a bet now, till he sees the horse which he intends to back 
at the starting-post! We give these details for what they are 
worth. That they occurred “once upon a time” is certain : 
whether all the inferences which were drawn from the state in 
which the horse appeared on the second and third occasions were 
true, who can tell but those interested? Had The Pelican belonged 
to an owner of integrity, one of those sportsmen who race for 
honour or the pure love of sport, an effort would undoubtedly 
have been made to secure by its aid the blue riband of the turf. 
The animal, however, was not allowed to win the Derby, but was 
set aside for future gambling purposes. From the prowess which 
The Pelican had already manifested on the racecourse, its real pro- 
prietors would not have obtained, had it gone on winnin g, a chance 
to bavk it for a sufficient “ pot of money,” except by allowing it to 
run in the Derby, and making certain to lose the race. By doin g 
that, the ability of The Pelican came to be depreciated in the minds 
of backers, and consequently the horse to be quoted at a remuner- 
ative price for its next important engagement. For that engage- 
ment, its nominal as well as its real proprietors are reputed to 
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have backeditheavily, and—allowed it to win in consequence of their 
having done so. Such are some of the ways of the turf, and while 
wondering at these ways, many ventured to think, if they had not the 
courage to say, that the Jockey Club ought to have instituted some 
inquiry into the “out and in” running of The Pelican. What a pity 
it is that a good name should be mentioned in connection with such 
questionable doings—that is, if they were really questionable! 

The horse as aninstrument of gambling has become surrounded 
with most unsavoury concomitants ; not the least unsatisfactory of 
which, is the increase of gentlemen bookmakers, The gentlemen, 
we believe, were the first to begin the business of betting on the last 
Derby, and to see the “gentlemen of England” conniving with touts 
and tipsters to obtain early information of a trial or a breakdown 
is indeed a sorry sight. The professional bookmaker, the man who 
lays the current odds against all the horses engaged in a race, is 
not allowed to stand very high in the social scale, but we fail to 
see any difference between Bill Jones and Captain Thingumbob 
of the 365th dragoons. According to our view, the one is as good or 
as bad as the other. And if the receiver of stolen property is held 
to be as bad as the thief, what should be the difference between 
the bookmaker who offers a bet and the gentleman who takes it ? 
As times go the bookmaker is the more honourable of the two, as 
he rarely bets without knowing that he will be able to meet his 
liabilities on the settling day; but it is more than likely that the 
gentleman is “ plunging,” and that, if he loses, he will not make 
his appearance on the inevitable Monday. Although the phrase 
is a hard one, “ gentleman blackleg” is about the proper designa- 
tion for some of the amateur bookmakers we have been alluding 
to, men who make no bones about “selling” their friends. It is 
a fact that “ gentleman blackleg” Brown, knowing that a given 
horse will be scratched before the day of the race, will yet lay 
the odds against its winning to Jones and Robinson. Is the 
doing so anything else than swindling? The only excuse of 
“gentleman blackleg” Brown is that “they all do it;” and so 
they do, Above all, it is reported, that “that sort of thing,” is 
being, and has been done, by gentlemen wearing the uniform of 
the Queen. Does her Majesty know of it ? 

In some cases of turfgambling, however, the proverbial 
“honour among thieves” is duly observed. There are certain 
gentlemen on the turf just now who are owners, or nominal 

‘owners, of race-horses who chum together, or at least never op- 
pose each other, in the betting-ring. There is, for instance, a little 
clique or syndicate, composed of Lord Brown, Viscount Jones, and 
Sir Robinson Robinson, who keep between them some twenty- 
eight horses, a selection from which they enter in the more import- 
ant races of the season; and itis a noticeable fact, that the animals 
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which are reputed to belong to this clique are more “worked” in 
the turf market than the horses of any other individuals. It has 
been said, indeed, by some morose critics, that more money is 
annually*carried off by the horses of this clique which do not win 
races than by those which do win! It is not an uncommon cir- 
cumstance for Viscount Jones to say to Pike, the leviathan book- 
maker, “I think my horse, The. Shark, can win the Rotten Row 
Handicap: you can, I suppose, lay me for self and friends twenty- 
five monkeys (£12,500), and in that case work the horse as you 
please.” “All right, my Lord,” replies Mr. Pike; “TI lay you 
what you want, upon condition that you don’t interfere with the 
market, but leave all to me; and, by-the-by, my Lord, what 
about Flatcatcher?” “Oh, Flatcatcher was beaten in the trial 
and has no chance.” All being left to Mr. Pike as arranged, what 
is the result? The result is, that Flatcatcher speedily becomes 
first favourite for the Rotten Row Handicap, at three to one, whilst 
Sir Robinson Robinson’s Dummy also becomes a hot favourite; 
but The Shark wins, and a cheque for the requisite number of 
monkeys is duly handed over to the representative of the clique, 
whilst it is not at all improbable that Lord Brown and Sir Robin- 
son Robinson may have derived some little additional advantage 
of a monetary kind by the “working” of their horses. If these two 
gentlemen had struck the animals entered in their names out of the 
forthcoming contest the moment it was known that The Shark was 
the best of their lot, they would have acted the part of honest men, 
but so long as horses are only kept to be gambled with, it is in 
vain to expect such persons to play an honest part on the turf. 
Illustrations of the schemes of which the horse as an instrument of 
gambling becomes a centre might be largely extended, but, having 
still’a few remarks to make on the £ s. d. of the question, we shall 
say no more of the chicane and fraud which have become within 
the last sixteen years so prominently identified with horse-racing. 
At the beginning of every year the special organs of the turf 
issue a copious supply of statistics connected with the pastime of 
horse-racing, but only the initiated are able fully to interpret and 
estimate their significance. They are both elaborate and multi- 
farious. They show how many races each popular jockey has 
gained, and they sum the amounts credited to the more famed 
“sires of the stud.” They tabulate also the winnings of the 
principal owners of the race-horses which fought the turf battles 
of the preceding year. The names of all persons, at least, are ` 
given, who have won sums of money amounting to £200 or 
upwards, and it is this portion of the statistics which exhibits 
the numerous blanks and the small number of prizes which fall 
to the men who depend solely on the stakes, , Taking the returns 
of a recent year as a fair average one, we find that forty-four 
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persons won from £200 to £300 each, forty-five gained sums 
ranging from £300 to £500, sixty won amounts ranging from 
£500 to £994, and sixty-three persons won sums of £1,000 
and upwards. In that year (1874) 1,965 horses competed, 
which gives an average of over nine horses to those we have 
scheduled as winners; the nine horses would cost, in interest and 
keep, over £2,350, so that the larger number of those who ran 
their horses, if they did not bet, must have been greatly out of 
pocket. Lord Falmouth in that year won £15,875, but it is 
questionable if even that handsome sum would clear his expenses ; 
it would admit, in the style that his lordship is reputed to 
observe in the matter of entries, of his keeping a stud of forty-five 
animals, and we rather think that, on the average, his lordship 
has a larger number in training: at any rate even so good and so 
pure a sportsman as Lord Falmouth does not expect to place a 
sum of £15,000 to his credit every season; if he averages 
£10,000 a year he will do well. Itis clear enough from the 
figures we have given that the losses of the turf far exceed 
the gains; and that the difference is gambled for in the betting 
ring, is certain. Betting, especially on the racecourse, is largely 
on the increase. Whilst thirty or forty years ago there were 
not, perhaps, more than two hundred professional betting men, 
there are now probably two thousand, each of them doing a 
“roaring” business. No one can tell with any approach to 
certainty the amount of money which changes hands upon the 
turf; it is known to be enormous. The owner of the horse 
which won the Cesarewitch of last year was able to back it to win 
him one hundred thousand pounds. Another of the significant 
facts of the turf was lately stated in a popular magazine—the 
chief jockey of the period earns in fees as large an income as the 
Lord High Chancellor of England! And his fees and presents 
are said to have amounted last year to over thirteen thousand 
pounds. Inall probability the three principal jockeys of England 
will earn, or at all events receive, more money in a year than the 
whole professional staff of a modern university. 

The recent death of Admiral Rous, and the public accession of 
the Prince of Wales to the turf, conspire to direct renewed 
attention to the horse as an instrument of gambling. What 
part the Prince proposes to play in the paddock has not 
transpired; that he cannot fill the rőle of the brave old Admiral, 
who for so long a period acted as a law-giver to the Jockey Club 
and the racing world, may be taken for granted; while the odds 
are, to use the slang of the racecourse, that His Royal Highness 
may be made as pronounced a centre of turf intrigue as another 
royal personage who,kept race-horses some eighty-six years ago. 
The wise counsels of the Admiral will be missed in the legislature 
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of the racecourse. His “Handbook of the Laws of Racing” is the 
text-book on the subject. He was a foe to the frauds of the turf, 
- no matter what shape they might assume, or by whomsoever they 
might be perpetrated. As the Pall Mall Gazette said, the other 
day, “those who were responsible for the management of the 
horses belonging to the late Marquis of Hastings in 1868 had 
cause to remember his fable of ‘the spider and the fly?” Now 
that the Admiral is dead, “turf reforms” are spoken of, and it is 
asserted that but for the optimism and obstinacy of the deceased, 
many improvements in racing would, ere now, have been insti- 
tuted. We trust such*changes as are proposed will be “reforms ;” 
there are some, as we have endeavoured to show, which are much 
required. 

It is questionable if recent legislation on betting has improved 
the moral tone of the public, or has achieved any amelioration of 
the betting nuisance. If betting has been lessened in any degree 
in large tewns—which we doubt—because of the suppression of 
ready-money wagering, it has certainly been intensified on the 
racecourse. What the legislature, at the instance of Mr. George 
Anderson and others, has seemed to do, has been to put down 
betting in crowns and encourage it in sovereigns! That betting 
in any shape is a huge social nuisance, there can scarcely be two 
opinions; and that unlimited betting should be allowed at one 
place and not at another, is a striking anomaly. In consequence, 
however, of such being the case, it is asserted that there is one 
law for persons who frequent Croydon and another for those who 
attend at Newmarket. We have witnessed, within the last year or 
two, the scandal of judges giving opposite decisions for offences 
which were exactly the same! Horse-racing was once the “ sport 
of kings,” and in England will apparently become so again; but 
it has sadly degenerated if it ever were the innocent pastime 
which some assert it was. Now it is in sad want of reform, 
seeing, to use a quaint quotation, that “the turf is daisy’d o’er 
with scandals.” The running of horses, as we have tried to show, 
has become surrounded by all kinds of temptation: the horse is in 
the hands of gamblers. Gentlemen degrade themselves by dirtying 
their hands with a betting-book. Men bribe, and stable-boys be- 
come corrupt in consequence of the turf having been selected as 
one of the places where people make haste to berich. The elements 
of chicanery which now attend the pastime of horse-racing have 
given it a bad odour, and it would be a thousand times better 
that horse-racing should altogether cease, than that the racecourses 
of Great Britain should continue to be seminaries of swindling! 


Lours HENRY CURZON. 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. 


EN have too much forgotten that the central event in history 
N assumed the form of a judicial trial. The prodigious in- 
fluence of the life and personality of Jesus of Nazareth is admitted 
by all. And His tragical death, early and passionately accepted 
by Christianity as the significant fact of His career, has become 
more than any other incident the starting point of modern history 
—His tomb, as Lamartine put it, was the grave of the old world 
and the cradle of the new. But that memorable transaction was 
the execution of a capital sentence, proceeding upon a twofold 
criminal trial—upon one process conducted according to Hebrew 
and one according to Roman law. 

In its judicial aspect, as in some others, it is peculiar—perhaps 
unique. There have been many judicial tragedies recorded in 
history. Capital trials, like those of Socrates, of King Charles of 
England, and of Mary of Scotland, have always had a fascination 
formen. And this trial has impressed and attracted the world 
more than any or all of these. But I wish to point out that it has 
in addition a purely legal interest which no one of them possesses. 
‘By common consent of lawyers, the most august of all juris- 
prudences is that of ancient Rome. But perhaps the most peculiar 
of all jurisprudences, and in the eyes of Christendom the most 
venerable as well as peculiar, is that of the Jewish Commonwealth. 
Now when these two famous and diverse systems happen for one 
moment to meet, the investigation of the transaction from a legal 
point of view is necessarily interesting. And when the two 
systems meet in the most striking and influential event that has 
ever happened, its investigation becomes not only interesting but 
important. It becomes, probably, the most interesting isolated 
problem which historical jurisprudence can present. 
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The questions, for example, are at once raised, Were there two 
trials or only one? Was the second a mere review of the first, or 
was the first a mere preliminary to the second? Were the forms, 
in the one case of Hebrew, in the other of Roman, law, observed, 
or attempted to be observed? And was there in either case an 
attempt, with or without form, to attain substantial justice? 
Again, were the charges preferred before the Hebrew and Roman 
tribunals the same? What was the crime for which the Accused 
died? Was the decision in either case right in form, and attained 
by steps in conformity with the process binding or observed at the 
time? And was it right in substance—i.e. was it in conformity 
with the Hebrew law, or the Roman law, as those laws then stood? 

These questions of law proceed of course upon an assumed 
history of fact. The history is abundantly familiar; and, for- 
tunately, there is no special necessity that we should commence 
this inquiry by an examination of the sources. Men are not 
agreed how far back they can exactly trace the three earlier 
Gospels on the one hand, or the later Gospel of John on the other. 
But the detail, verisimilitude, and authoritative calm of these 
documents impress the reader with a sense of the closest proximity 
to the life whose course is narrated. And they have no com- 
petitors. A few words in Tacitus, a disputed sentence or two in 
Josephus, occasional execrations scattered throughout the Talmud 
—these and such as these are the outside references to a career 
which burned itself in detail into the hearts of a generation of 
surviving disciples, and thence into the imagination of the world; 
and which, no doubt generally represented in these records as it 
was originally conceived, is there represented with extraordinary 
life-likeness and passive power. To some readers it will appear 
a singular advantage that in the documents on this special 
subject there is no reference to miracle. In none of the four 
records of the trial is there (after the first arrest) any touch of the 
supernatural in that sense of the word. The whole narrative of 
external fact might have been told of any morning’s work of the 
Sanhedrin, of any forenoon condemnation by the Procurator. We 
may not indeed stretch this too far. The judicial narrative, 
unbroken by actual portent or ‘marvel, maintains in each Gospel 
the same tone of supernatural consciousness which in previous 
pages, apparently without surprise or break or sense of effort, 
passes into actual external miracle. Yet it remains true that in 
the fragment of fourfold history with which we at present deal, 
there is nothing which the most determined enemy of the super- 
natural needs as such to regard even with suspicion. In truth the 
incidents of the trial are most natural and probable, and in so far 
as the four traditions agree there seems no excuse for doubting 
the history. Of course the four do not agree minutely here any 
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more than in other parts of the narrative. The verbal variations 
of utterances reported in the Gospels warn us to expect similar 
variations in the narration. of facts. And accordingly we find such 
variations in the present case; some of them more than usually ` 
puzzling, and perhaps incapable of reconciliation. Yet, as we 
shall see, they do not seriously vary the legal problem; and the 
fourfold independence of the narratives by no means tends to 
make us doubt the truth of the history which they contain, 
Indeed, we may at once confess that the basis of fact on which we 
are to discuss the legal question before us is exceptionally clear, 
simple, and satisfactory. The sources of the law, on the other 
hand, may in each case require some preliminary remarks. 


ITHE HEBREW TRIAL. 


All readers know that the Hebrew commonwealth, and the 
institutions which regulated it, were pervaded by a deep sentiment 
of justice, righteousness, and law. But all are not aware of the 
extent to which that sentiment, and its characteristic maxim, 
“Thou shalt do no unriphteousnessin judgment,” were developed 
in the later history of the people. In the more ancient part of the 
traditions of the Fathers we read, “ When a judge decides not 
according to truth, he makes the majesty of God to depart from 
Israel. But if he judges according to truth, were it only for one 
hour, it is asif he established the whole world, for it is in judg- 
ment that the Divine presence in Israel has its habitation.” It 
has recently been pointed out to English readers, that that whole 
vast later literature of the Jews which we call the Talmud is 
“emphatically a Corpus Juris—a cyclopædia of all law,” which 
may best be judged by analogy and comparison with other legal 
codes, more especially with that of Rome and its commentaries. 
It contains many other things, but this is its basis. And what 
is more important for us to notice is that this legal basis is the 
older part. The whole Talmud consists of forty folios—a mass of 
discussion, illustration, and commentary. But the central part of 
it, which is comprised in twelve volumes, is called the Mishna., 
And the Mishna is nearly wholly law.* It was indeed of old 
translated as the second or oral law—the devrépwors—a detailed 
traditional commentary on the law of Moses, to which it professed 
complete subjection while practically superseding it as a code.f 


* Tho quotations in this paper are made from the edition of the Mishna by Suren- 
husius (Amsterdam, 1672); and especially from the chapter or tractate “ De Synedriis,” 
in the fourth of its twelve volumes. I accept the Latin translation of the editor, and 
have only occasionally verified a word of the original. 

t The Mishna (De Synedriis, x. 3) lays down the general principle, “ Gravius 
peceatur circa verba scribarum, quam verba legis.” As an enthusiastic and recent 
translator paraphrases it, He who teaches agsinst the Pentateuch is not condemned to 
death, for all mon know the Bible. But if he teaches against the doctors, ho is con- 
demned.”—Rabbinowiez, Législation Oriminelle du Talmud. Paris. 
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Mr. Deutsch, in striving to give English readers an idea of the mul- 
tiplicity and confusion of the Talmud, likens it to Hansard: “the 
Parliamentary discussions or episodes answering to the Gemara 
or general commentary, while the Bills or Acts are called the 
_ Mishna.” The distinction of course is, that in Hansard the legis- 
lative acts are the result and termination of the discussions, 
while in the Talmud the Mishna or law is the older portion and 
the starting point. Accordingly, while portions of the general 
Talmud commentary did not come into existence for centuries 
after the introduction of Christianity, the Mishna or central portion 
is generally admitted to have been compiled by Rabbi Judah, 
Somewhere about A.D. 200. But it was compiled as an oral law 
which had been growing in use and authority ever since the 
return of the nation from Babylon—as a “ brief abstract of about 
eight hundred years’ legal production.” Hence, modern Jewish 
writers refer to it without hesitation as including the code of 
criminal law which was in existence at the date of the High- 
Priestship of Annas and Caiaphas. Of course this cannot be 
matter of demonstration in the case of all portions of a book which 
was not finally reduced to writing until two centuries had passed. 
But the evidence shows that the development of the Mishna in 
this special direction was exceptionally early and strong. Its 
earliest period coincided with the time of “the Men of the Great 
Synagogue,” stretching from the Return from the Captivity to 
about B.0. 220. Their work has been summed up in the leading 
aphorism of the “Pirké Avoth,” which runs, “Be cautious and slow 
in judgment, send forth many disciples, and make a fence round the 
law.’* And this age, which inculcated caution in judicial action 
before all other things, was succeeded by the so-called age of “the 
Sanhedrin,” which for the next four hundred years worked out 
that caution in detail. In nothing is the Mishna more express 
than in the contrast recognized at this early time between civil 
and criminal proceedings—judgments “of money” and judgments 
“of the life.” Even with regard to the former, their rules strike 
the modern legal mind as leaning to the side of pedantic caution. 
But with regard to criminal, and especially to capital cases, 
there can be no doubt that long before the time of Jesus 
the value set by the law upon the life of a Hebrew citizen 
had led to extraordinary precautions. What have been called 
the four great rules of their criminal jurisprudence—“ strict- 
ness in the accusation, publicity in the discussion, full freedom 
granted to the accused, and assurance against all dangers 
or errors of testimony ”{t—are carried out even in the Mishna 

* Mishna, Capita Patrum, i. 1. The same precedence is observed in the chief saying 
of their great representative, Simon the Jist—“ On three tings stands the world—on 


aw, n worship, and on charity.”—Cap. Patrum, i, 2. 
t Salvador, Inst. de Moise, i. 365. 
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in minute and scrupulous rules, leaning almost ostentatiously 
in every point to the side of the accused, and having force 
most of all in the case of a trial for life. Indeed so far does this 
go, that modern Jews have been disposed to represent capital 
punishment as abhorrent to the whole genius of Hebrew jurispru- 
dence. We read in the oral law the saying of Eleazar the son of 
Azarias, that “the Sanhedrin which so often as once in seven 
years condemns a man to death, is a slaughterhouse.”* And 
more startling still, when we remember the Hebrew dread of all 
anthropomorphism in speaking of the Divine, is that terrible 
sentence of Rabbi Meir, “ What doth God say (if one may speak 
of God after the manner of men) when a malefactor suffers the 
- anguish due to his crime? He says, My head and my limbs are 
pained. And if He so speaks of the suffering of the guilty, what 
must He utter when the righteous is condemned?” And so, to 
save the innocent blood, to hedge round and shelter the sacred 
house of life, rule after rule was laid down in successive lines 
of circumvallation, and presumptions in favour of the accused 
were accumulated, until a false conviction became almost im- 
possible. 

The question whether the Hebrew trial was according to their 
own rules of law has perhaps not been exhaustively considered by 
any one writer, though it has been touched upon by many. The 
most celebrated discussion upon it was raised by a learned 
Spanish Jew, M. Salvador, who in 1822, in the first edition of a 
work since twice republished under the title of “Histoire des 
Institutions de Moise,”t gave two excellent chapters on the penal 
law of the later Jews and on their administration of justice, and 
followed them up by a dissertation to show that the Jugement de 
Jésus was according to law. He admitted the facts as stated in 
the Gospels, and founded on the Jaw as stated inthe Mishna; and 
from these sources professed to prove that while the result may 
have been unfortunate if Jesus was really the Messiah, the pro- 
cess followed and the result arrived at were alike necessary, if the 
tribunal adhered to its own law. Salvador was answered in a 
brilliant treatise by a distinguished member of the French bar, 
M. Dupin (aîné). He, however (like an able American writer, 
Mr. Greenleaf), devoted himself rather to the substantial injustice 
of the trial than to its form according to the jurisprudence 
concerned; and in the third edition of his “Institutions,” published 
in 1862, Salvador maintains and reprints the whole positions 
originally laid down. His argument falls short however on the 
most essential points, so obviously, that it cannot be made the 


* Mishna, Treatise Makhoth, t Mishna, De Synedriis, vi. 5. 
t The third edition, in fwo volumes (Michel Lévy Frères, Paris), is that here quoted. 
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basis of discussion. I propose therefore to treat the question 
anew, going directly to the sources of fact and law, and referring 
occasionally to Salvador as to other writers. 


On a Thursday night in that month of March, the Thursday 
towards the end of the Passover Week, unquestionably took 
place the arrest—the first step before most modern trials. The 
question has been raised whether the arrest was legal. There is 
no reason to doubt that it was by authority of the High Priest ; 
and the addition of a Roman speira to the officers of the Temple 
must have been procured by Jewish authority, and thus tends 
rather to favour legality. But was arrest before trial at all lawful 
by Jewish law? It seems not to have been so unless resistance 
or escape was apprehended. In this case no escape was intended, 
but resistance, though not intended, was looked for; and the 
lawfulness of the arrest really turns on’ the question whether it 
was to be the preface to a regular trial or not. If so the legal 
course after it was that followed a little later by the captors of 
Peter and John, who “put them in ward until the next day, 
because it was now eventide.” It was to be otherwise here. 

An examination by night followed the arrest. Jesus was first 
led by His armed escort to the presence of Annas, by far the most 
® influential member of the Sanhedrin. For in that body there now 
sat no less than five of his sons, all of whom either had held or 
were in a few years to hold the supreme dignity of High Priest. 
The old man had exercised that great office twenty years before, 
and had perhaps, in the absence of the Roman governor,” stretched 
his powers, as his son afterwards did, to the extent of carrying 
out capital sentences. At all events, the indignant Procurator 
insisted on his removal from office; but though Annas gave a 
formal consent, he merely transferred the chair of the great 
Council to the younger members of his family.f It was now held 
by his energetic son-in-law Caiaphas, the aged head of the house 
remaining, in thé estimation of orthodox Jews, the de jure High 
Priest. By Annas Jesus was sent bound to Caiaphas, perhaps 
only to another department of the sacerdotal palace. But before 
one or other of these princes of the Church the accused was cer- 
tainly subjected to a preliminary investigation before any wit- 
nesses were called. It is extremely difficult to decide whether 
this examination by “the High Priest,” recorded by John alone, 
was made by Annas or by Caiaphasi—so difficult, that it is fortu- 


* Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor. See Josephus, Antiq. xviii. 2. 1, and xx. 9.1. | 

+ “Like flies on a sore,” was the comment of the Emperor Tiberius on the rapid 
succession in which one high priest after another alighted upon Jerusalem during his 
reign. 

t It depends partly on whether the word dréore:Aey, in John xviii. 24, means “ sent” 
or “had sent.” See the full discussion of it in Andrews’ Life 8f our Lord. 
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nate that scarcely any legal question turns upon the point.* The 
chief result of our decision of it is, that if the examination detailed 
by John took place before Annas, it was separated by an interval 
of place, and also of time, from the subsequent proceedings before 
Caiaphas. In that case it is more probable that the examination 
of witnesses, the confession, and condemnation which took place 
before the younger and titular High Priest were somewhat later 
in the night, or even towards morning, and followed the form 
and order of a regular public trial. If, on the other hand, Annas 
at once sent on the prisoner to Caiaphas, and if the examination 
recorded was by the latter, it may have been immediately fol- 
lowed by the production of witnesses, and by the adjuration and 
condemnation; and in this case it is likely that a considerable 
interval succeeded these proceedings before a formal or public 
meeting of Council in the morning confirmed the informal con- 
demnation of the night. But the main point with regard to the 
High Priest’s examination is independent of the question who the 
examiner was. It appears in any case to have been wholly 
illegal. In some countries—in France, for example, and in Scot- 
land—the accused is led before a magistrate, and subjected to 
official interrogatories before he is remitted to his public trial. In 
others, and in the Hebrew law, it is not so. It was there the 
right of the accused to be free fromall such personal investigation 
until he was brought for trial before his congregated brethren.t 
This rule of publicity seems to have been derived from principles 
both as to judges and witnesses. “Be not a sole judge,” was one 
of the most famous aphorisms, “for there is no sole judge but 
One.” Still more clear was it, not from the Mishna only, but 
from the Pentateuch, that there was to be no such thing as a sole 
witness; and that the “two or three witnesses” at whose mouth 
every matter must be established must appear publicly to give 
their testimony.§ Their deposition was the beginning of every 
proceeding; and until it was publicly given against a man, he 
was held to be in the judgment of law not merely innocent, but 
scarcely accused. It is this principle which gives the fullest 
explanation of the answers of Jesus of Nazareth to the midnight 
questions of the High Priest. The ecclesiastical magistrate, pro- 
bably sitting privately, and certainly before witnesses were called, 
asked Jesus of His disciples and of His doctrine. . 
«Jesus answered him, I spake openly to the world; I ever 
taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews 
* Dupin objects that Annas was not a magistrate, and certainly that would add to the 
irregularity of interrogating the accused, 
“Un principe perpétuellement reproduit dans les écritures hébraïques, résume déjà 
les deux conditions de publicité et de liberté. On ne soumettait pas Phomme accusé & 
des interrogatoires occultes, où dans son trouble l'innocent peut fournir des armos 


mortels contre lui.” —Salyador’s Inst. i. 366. 
t Mishna, Pirke Avoth, iv. 8. § Deut. xix. 15—18. 
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always resort; and in secret have I said nothing.* Why askest 
sthou me? ask them which heard me, what I have said unto them: 
behold, they know what I said” 

It was in every word the voice of pure Hebrew justice, found- 
ing upon the broad principle of their judicial procedure, and 
recalling an unjust judge to the first duty of his great office. 
But, as one who studied that nation in older times observed, 
“When a vile man is exalted, the wicked walk on every side” 
around him; and when the accused had thus claimed his rights, 
one of the officers of court—a class usually specially alive to the 
observance of form and of that alone—* struck Jesus with the 
palm of his hand, saying, Answerest thou the! High Priest so?” 
The reply of Jesus is exceedingly striking. In it He again 
resolutely took His stand on the platform of the legal rights of a 
Hebrew—a ground from which He afterwards no doubt rose to a 
higher, but which He certainly never abandoned: “If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: but if well, why smitest 
thou me?” 

The words are no doubt a protest for freedom of speech and 
liberty to the accused. But they appeal again to the same prin- 
ciple of the Hebrew law—that by which witnesses took upon 
themselves the whole burden and responsibility, and especially 
the whole initiative, of every accusation, even as they were 
obliged to appear at the close, and with their own hands to hurl 
the stones. And the renewed protest was so far effectual. For 
now the witnesses came forward, or, at least, they were summoned 
to bear their testimony; and only when they came forward can a 
formal trial be said to have commenced. 

But did all this not take place by night? And was a trial by 
night legal? 

On the question of fact, it is well known that the four Evange- 
lists give a confused account of what took place. Matthew and 
Mark, omitting the seemingly private interrogation of which we 
have already spoken, distinctly narrate a double and very striking 
trial by night—first by witnesses, and then by an attempt to obtain 
a confession; but all before the High Priest, the scribes, and the 
elders, to whom Mark adds, “all the chief priests.” Their narra- 
tive reads as if the first part of this trial might have taken place 
almost as soon as the prisoner was brought from the Mount of 
Olives. At all events, in their narrative it took place by night, 
while in the morning there was a second and separate “ consulta- 


* These words recall a very curious provision of the Mishna (De Synedriis, vii. 10) as 
to the Dfesith, or private “ seductor—z.e., laicus seducens laicum ”—a phrase which is, 
no doubt, translated in the Gospel words “deceiver of the people.” In the case of such 
a one, who says privately “ Let us go after other gods,” the rule as to laying no snares 
for the accused was superseded. The person attempted to besseduced might profess to 
acquiesce, and so hide other witnesses to overhear the MMestth, and testify against him. 


, 
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tion” of a similar, but seemingly larger and more authoritative 
meeting.” John, on the other hand, narrates the interrogation by 
the High Priest, the transfer from Annas to Caiaphas, and the 
delivery to Pilate in the morning, but does not allude to any trial 
before the Council. These two representations, though not con- 
tradictory, are unsatisfactory and inconsistent; and the tradition 
of Luke, which differs from both, completes the confusion, but 
helps us to a result. He omits the earlier part of the alleged trial 
—the interrogation of witnesses; but narrates the confession and 
condemnation as at one meeting of the Council, which took place 
“ag soon as it was day,” and after which the whole multitude “led 
Him to Pilate.” Putting all these representations together, there 
is no difficulty in arriving at the order of the historical transactions, 
though there will always be insuperable difficulty to those who: 
insist on their legal validity and regularity. The visit to Annas 
and the transfer to Caiaphas came first, with the interrogation of 
the accused by one or other of the High Priests. About this 
earlier hour certainly took place the denial of Peter related by all 
the Evangelists, while some time must have been'consumed in 
sending for witnesses and summoning either the whole Council or 
its members. That the whole Council did not meet at night is 
unquestionable: that a certain number of them were present by 
night with Caiaphas is equally clear. Assuming that there was a 
final and formal meeting of the whole Sanhedrin at its usual 
moming hour, it is barely possible that the vivid scene of the 
adjuration, confession, and sentence took place before it. But it 
is much more likely on the evidence that it took place earlier, 
' when ‘a considerable number, quite enough to be popularly 
called a Council, were already assembled. And, in any case, it is 
certain that that still earlier transaction—the examination of 
witnesses and the deliberation on their evidence—must have 
taken place some time during the night. It will always remain 
doubtful whether this took place before a considerable meeting of 
the Council or its committee on the one hand, or before Caiaphas 
and a few of his friends on the other. Nor is it of much conse- 
quence. The confusion of representation is quite natural. For, 
according to all the rules of Hebrew law, such a transaction in 
the night was absolutely illegal, incapable of being validly trans- 
acted in either form, and incapable of being reported so as to 
produce an impression of justice upon the minds of the people. 
The law is laid down in a passage of the Mishna,f which con- 
trasts capital trials with questions of money. It is so striking that 


* Bynwus (De Morte Christi) holds a second trial in the morning. But the viow 
(recently repeated by Dr. Farrar), that Luke narrates a difforent scene from that given 
in nearly tho same wordg by the early Evangelists, is scarcely tenable. 

+ Mishua, Do Synedriis, iv. 1. . 
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the whole paragraph may be quoted, though it is with the con- 
cluding words that we have now to deal :— 


“Money trials and trials for life have the same rules of inquiry -and 
investigation. But they differ in procedure, in the following points. The 
former require only three, the latter three-and-twenty judges. In the 
former it matters not on which side the judges speak who give the first 
opinions: in the latter, those who are in favour of acquittal must speak 
first. In the former, a majority of one is always enough: in the latter, a 
majority of one is enough to acquit, but it requires a majority of two to 
condemn. In the former a decision may be quashed on review (for error) 
no matter which way it has gone: in the latter a condemnation may be 
quashed, but not an acquittal. In the former, disciples of the law present 
in the court may speak (as assessors) on either side: in the latter they 
may speak in favour of the accused, but not against him. In the former a 
judge who has indicated his opinion, no matter on which side, may change 
„his mind: in the latter he who has given his voice for guilt may change 
his mind, but not he who has given his voice for acquittal. The former 
(money trials) are commenced only in the daytime, but may be concluded after 
nightfall: the latter (capital trials) are commenced only in the daytime, and 
must also be concluded during the day. The former may be concluded by 
acquittal or condemnation on the day on which they have begun: the latter 
may be concluded on that day if there is a sentence of acquittal, but must be 
postponed to a second day if there is to be a condemnation. And for this 
reason capital trials are not held on the day before a Sabbath or a feast- 
day.” " É 


The crucifixion of Jesus took place, as has scarcely ever been 
doubted, on the Friday, the day before a Sabbath which was also 
“an high day;” and the meeting of the Council took place on 
the same Friday morning.* Such a meeting on such a day was 
forbidden. If indeed it only met to register an acquittal, it was 
lawful. But if the court was unable at once to acquit,-it was . 
bound to adjourn for at least four-and-twenty hours before meeting 
for final judgment, and such a final meeting could not be on the 
Sabbath. The necessity of the adjournment of a capital trial to 
secure the rights of the accused is shown very clearly by the de- 
tailed regulations of the Mishna :|— 


“ If a man is found innocent, the court absolves him. But if not, his 
judgment is put off to the following day. Meantime the judges meet 
together, and eating little meat, and drinking no wine during that whole 
day, they confer upon the cause.t On the following morning they return 
into court” and vote over again, with the like precautions as before..... 
“ If judgment is at last pronounced, they bring out the man sentenced, to stone 
him. ‘The place of punishment is to be apart from the place of judgment 
(for it is said in Leviticus xxiv. 14, ‘Bring the blasphemer without the 
camp’). In the meantime, an officer is to stand at the door of the court 


* We thus escape, in our present investigation, the extremely difficult and famous 
questions whether the Friday was the 14th or 15th Nisan, and on which day of that 
week the passover was eaten. If the Friday was the 15th, it was the passover or 
Feast-day, when it seems to have been unlawful to judge at all.—Mishna, Moed 
Katon, v. 2. 

t Mishna, De Synedriis, v. 5, and vi. 1. 

: “ Beatus judox qui fermentat judicium suum.”—Gemara en Mishna, De Synedrits, 
c L 
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with a handkerchief in his hand; another, mounted on horseback, follows 
the procession so far, but halts at the farthest point where he can see the 
man with the handkerchief. [The judges remain sitting], and if any one 
offers himself to prove that the condemned man is innocent, he at the door 
waves the handkerchief, and the horseman instantly gallops after the con- 
demned and recalls him for his defence.”* 


These regulations, taken not from the commentary on the oral 
law, but from the Mishna itself, probably existed in full detail 
during the High-Priesthood of Caiaphas. There is no reason to 
doubt that at least the general rule, which prescribes adjourning 
the trial from one day to another, bound the judges of Jesus of 
Nazareth. In no case was such a rule so absolutely necessary to 
justice, as where the accused, arrested after nightfall, had been 
put upon his trial by day-break, without the least opportunity of 
summoning witnesses for his defence. But what the Gemara 
describes as the atrocity of thus anticipating the day of death of 
the accused, was exceeded in open injustice by the earlier out- 
rage of commencing, and probably substantially concluding, the 
real trial under cloud of night. That would have been.an 
intolerable scandal even in the case of an ordinary civil suit. 
Such a suit could only be called and commenced during the day, 
though upon occasion it might be prolonged after the shadows 
had fallen until a verdict were retumed.t But a grave criminal 
case—and certainly a capital case of crime—was to be begun, 
and resumed or continued, and finished, only in the light of day. 
And of all criminal cases, that a trial in which a son of Israel, 
acknowledged to be mighty in deed and word before all the 
people, was to be judged for his life—that such a trial should be 
begun and finished and sentence formally pronounced, between 
midnight and morning, was a violence done to the forms and 
rules of Hebrew law as well as to the principles of justice. And . 
the circumstance that this huge blot is wholly ignored by 
Salvador§ makes it very unnecessary to notice in detail his de- 
fence of other parts of the supposed formal judicial proceeding. 

Yet there can be no doubt that at some untimely hour, between 
Thursday night and Friday morning, the form and somewhat 
more than the form, of a trial by Hebrew law did take place. The 
judges, unjust as they were, were men trained in that law of 
minute scruples and mighty sanctions; and they would have felt 


* A striking commentary on this graphic law will occur to English roaders who 
remember the interposition of Daniel in the History of Susanna, verses 46 and 49. 

; t “ Proferre diem morti damnati nefas est.” —Mishna De Synedriis, iv. 1. Note 8 by 
oceeius. 

Í Even this is forbidden by another text in the treatise “ Nidah,” and the jurists have 
had to settle the question of their relative authority. 

§ He narrates the trial and condemnation as taking place before a full meeting of the 
Sanhedrin, and adds, (vol. i, 391), “Le conseil se rassombla de nouveau dans la matinée 
du lendemain ou du surlengemain, comme la jurisprudenco l’exigeait, pour confirmer la 
sentence ou l’annuler.” This is mere invention of the history. 
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it impossible to dispense with process and form altogether. The 
last words we caught from Jestis were His demand for open 
accusation and trial: “Why askest thou me? ask them which 
heard me.” And we shall hear no further utterance until the 
close. For when this demand for public justice was met by a 
nocturnal trial, the Accused declined to take part in it. Meantime 
much was going on. The members of the Council present sought 
for witness, against Jesus. Matthew says they sought for false 
witness. But even the former was a scandalous indecorum. 
Hebrew judges, as we have seen, were eminently counsel for the 
accused. And one of the strangest sights the world has ever seen 
must have been the adjuration or solemn address to the witnesses 
who came to speak against the life of Jesus, by the magistrate 
who had—no doubt with perfect sincerity—held it expedient that 
one man should die for the people. That,form of adjuration: or 
solemn appeal still exists in the body of the law.* It was the 
duty of the High Priest to pronounce it to each witness in a 
capital case, and so to put them on oath. Who can measure the 
effect of its utterance by the sacred Judge of Israel upon men 
who, while the words were uttered, were forced to gaze into the 
face of Him whose life it guarded? 


“ Forget not, O witness, that it is one thing to give evidence in a trial 
as to money, and another in a trial for life. In a money suit, if thy 
witness-bearing shall do wrong, money may repair that wrong. But in 
this trial for life, if thou sinnest, the blood of the accused, and the blood 
of his seed to the end of time, shall be imputed unto thee. . . . Therefore 
was Adam created one man and alone, to teach thee, that if any witness 
shall destroy one soul out of Israel, he is held by the Scripture to be as if 
he had destroyed the world; and he who saves one such soul to be as if 
he had saved the world. . . . For a man, from one Signet ring, may strike 
off many impressions, and all of them shall be exactly alike. But He, the 
-King of the kings of kings, He the Holy and the Blessed, has struck off 
from His type of the first man the forms of all men that shall live ; yet s0, 
that no one human being is wholly alike to any other. Wherefore let us 
think and believe that the whole world is created for a man [such as he 
whose life hangs on thy words].” 


The Son of Man whose life was surrounded by the law with this 
tremendous sanction stood silent before those witnesses; and, 
whatever was the reason, their testimony was found ineffectual. 
What was the Hebrew law of evidence? The Talmud divides 
all oral evidence into— 

1. A vain testimony. 

2. A standing testimony. 

3. An adequate testimony ; or (perhaps) the testimony of them 
that agree together.t 7 

The evidence of the earlier witnesses who on that night were 


* Mishna, De Synedriis, iv. 5. “Intro vocatis terrorem ingutiunt testibus.” —ii, 6. 
t Ibid., v. 3, 4. And see Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb., Mark xiv, 56. 
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examined seems to have been set aside as belonging to the first 
class; fora “vain testimony” was not even accepted provisionally, 
or retained until afterwards confirmed. A “standing testimony” 
on the other hand, was admitted in the meantime and provisionally, 
but not held valid until confirmed by others. To this inter- 
mediate rank attained the evidence of that witness who at length 
came forward to speak to the early utterance of Jesus about the 
destruction and rebuilding of the temple. And when following 
him another came, the question was at once raised whether the 
testimony of both did not amount to the third and complete order 
of evidence, known as “the testimony of them that agree 
together.” “But neither so,” says Mark, using the exact technical 
term, “neither so did their witness agree together.”* This may 
undoubtedly have been a mere discrepancy in their narration of 
facts. That discrepancy cannot have been great, according to 
our modern ideas. For Mark gives the evidence of both in one 
indiscriminating sentence. And Matthew does the same in 
another sentence, slightly different. Neither of them makes any 
explicit distinction between what the two witnesses said. Let us 
suppose that the discrepancy between the two (alleged by Mark) 
amounted only to this, that the one said, in Matthew’s phrase, “I 
am able to destroy the temple of God,” and the other, “I will 
destroy this temple” It is by no means clear that even such a 
difference as this might not have been sufficient to nullify their 
testimony. . For in a Hebrew criminal trial “ the least discordance 
between the evidence of the witnesses was held to destroy its 
value ;"t and this rule, like others, was pushed to that childish 
extreme which we now call Judaical. A mere verbal distinction 
may have sometimes been a fatal objection in the mind of even 
such a judge as Caiaphas. But the evidence of men who are not 
reported to have said anything extreme, but whom the Evangelists, 
departing from their usual reserve, distinctly call “false witnesses,”} 
was probably reckless and inaccurate. And it is just possible that 
the variation between the reports of the two Evangelists covers 
not a mere verbal distinction, but a substantial and serious  diffi- 
culty, of great importance for the conduct of the case. 

` For at this point we are confronted by one of the most 
important questions in the whole inquiry, What was the crime 
for which Jesus was all this time being tried? What was the 
charge, what the indictment, upon which He stood before the 
Council? Up to this point we have had no intimation on that 


* Unless Mark, when he says their testimonies were ob fom, means that they were 
not “adequate,” rather than not “ accordant.” 

+ Salvador’s Institutions, i. 373. , 

t There were gradations among false witnesses as among true—especially as they 
were consciously or unconseiously false, See Lightfoot on the Talmudic and technical 
meaning of the word, Hor. Heb., on Matt. xxvi. 60, 
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subject. In modern times that would be an extraordinary state 
of matters. To try a man, especially for his life, without specify- 
ing beforehand the crime on which he is to be tried, is justly held 
to be an outrage. Some of the greatest events in English con- 
stitutional history turn on the illegality of “general warrants” — 
the illegality, that is, not of trying a man without specifying his 
crime—the most: arbitrary of our kings did not venture to do 
that—but of even committing him for trial without specifying his 
accusation in the warrant of committal. But we must not judge 
Jewish law, or indeed early law of any nation, by our modern 
rules. Hebrew law, as we have seen, gave a peculiarly important 
position to the witnesses. I believe we shall not fully realize that 
position unless we remember that, at least in the earlier days of 
that law, the evidence of the leading witnesses constituted the charge. 
There was no. other charge: no more formal indictment. Until 
they spoke, and spoke in the public assembly, the prisoner was 
scarcely an accused man. When they spoke, and the evidence of 
the two agreed together, it formed the legal charge, libel, or 
indictment, as well as the evidence for its truth. This, to us para- 
doxical, but really simple and natural origin of a Hebrew criminal 
process, is nowhere better illustrated than in that ancient cause 
célèbre of Naboth the Jezreelite. “They proclaimed a fast, and 
set Naboth on high among the people. And there came in two 
men, children of Belial, and sat before him; and the- men of 
Belial witnessed against him, even against Naboth, in the pre- 
sence of the people, saying, Naboth did blaspheme God and the 
king. Then they carried him forth out of.the city, and stoned 
him with stones that he died.” The essential points of a Hebrew 
trial for life are here given with admirable terseness.* But in the 
case of Naboth the false witnesses suborned by the Sidonian queen 
are represented as using the technical word, or nomen juris, of 
blasphemy. In the trial of Jesus the only witnesses distinctly 
spoken to reported a particular utterance “of the accused. What 
crime was this utterance intended by the accusers, or the judges, 
to infer? There are two distinct meanings which may have been 
innuendoed. According to one of them, the words “I will destroy 
this temple that is made with hands, and within three days I will 
build another made without hands,” may have been represented 
as the voice of one come to attack the existing institutions—to 
« destroy the law and the prophets.” We have a most important 
commentary on this in the parallel accusation of Stephen a few 
months later: “We have heard him say, that this Jesus of Naza- . 
reth shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs which 
Moses delivered us.” But, according to another view, the same 

* See also Josephus’ account of the trial of Zacharias the son of Baruch: De Bello 
Judaico, iv. 5. 4. 
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` reported utterance—especially in the modified form of Matthew, 
“I am able to destroy the temple of God”—may have been in- 
tended as a charge of arrogating superhuman power. So His 
original auditors felt it. “Forty-and-six years was this temple in 
building, and wilt thou rear it again in three days?” The two 
charges, it will be observed, though very distinct, are not incon- 
sistent. May He not have been charged both with attempting to 
change the national institutions and with pretensions to miraculous 
power? ‘The difficulty in this supposition is that we have been 
seeking in these charges for the one crime upon which Jesus was 
finally condemned. But if we look more narrowly at the supposed 
difficulty, we may find what we have been seeking. Jesus was 
finally condemned for “ blasphemy,” because He made Himself the 
Messiah and the Son of God, making thus higher personal claims 
than even the witnesses against Him had suggested. That was 
the crime, therefore, towards which one of the intended accusa- 
tions—that as to superhuman power—may be held to have pointed. 
But what of the other? The unexpected but satisfactory answer 
is that it fell under precisely the same legal category, or nomen 
juris—that of blasphemy. This might be suggested to us by the 
witnesses against Stephen, who describe as “blasphemous words” 
the deliberate utterances of the deacon as to the passing away of 
the holy place and the law. But I believe that it will be found 
there is no Hebrew category of crime under which the attempt to 
supersede the old institutions could so naturally come as that 
denoted by the term blasphemy. The witnesses, therefore, may 
have had this somewhat in view from the beginning, as the 
judges almost certainly had; and it is not too soon to devote a 
few sentences to the question what so important a legal word 
means. 

Blasphemy is not profanity—it is profanity which, as the name 
imports, strikes directly against God.* This is the original sense 
of the word, and it is that to which we have returned in modern 
days. But throughout the countries of Europe, ruled by civil and 
canon law, blasphemy has long since taken on a secondary and 
constructive meaning. It stands in their law-books at the head 
of the enumeration of crimes as “Treason against the Deity,” 
taking precedence even of treason against the State. And this 
crimen læsæ majestatis divine, like the crime of treason against 
earthly rulers, has often, under the head of constructive treason, 
taken great and dangerous latitude.t Now whether it is a 
necessary thing for ordinary nations and jurisprudences to have in 
their statute-book such a crime as treason against God at all, we 


* Tho Hebrew words seom to carry the same implication of verbal offence and insult. 
+ Tho canon law definitien of blasphemy puts’ its original meaning last, and puts first 
that it is ascribing to God “quod Illi non convenit,” 
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need not inquire. One thing is certain. In the Hebrew common- 
wealth and under Hebrew law it was necessary. For that com- 
monwealth was the one pure theocracy, and all its priests, prophets, 
judges, and kings were the mere courtiers and ministers of the 
invisible King, whose word was Israel’s constitution and law. In 
such a constitution blasphemy, or the verbal renunciation of God, 
was in the proper sense high treason; and any attempt to subvert 
the great institutions of His government was constructive treason. 
Now neither the crime of the “false prophet” of the true God, 
nor that of “the idolater” or seducer to the worship of strange 
gods, seems to have attained to the generality and eminence of 
the name Blasphemy in Jewish law. That the word was used in 
the age of Caiaphas to designate alleged attempts against the 
Divine system of religion is certain. That it had become the 
proper nomen juris for all such constructive treasons I have not 
seen conclusively proved ; but it seems highly probable. 
We cannot therefore hold, as has sometimes been done, that 

these witnesses brought forward a special and. isolated charge 
with regard to the temple, and that on the failure of it the Council 
passed unfairly to other and disconnected counts. The special ` 
charge was at least in the line of the whole procedure contemplated. " 
For unless we are to become wholly unhistorical in our legal 
criticism, we must believe that the general course of this night’s 

proceedings was prearranged by the leading members of the 
Sanhedrin, and that they and not the witnesses really conducted 
the prosecution. The evidence is overwhelming f that at repeated 
meetings of what the Fourth Gospel even calls a Council, and 
what may have been formal meetings of the acting committee of 
that body, the suppression, and if need be the death, of Jesus 
had been resolved upon. And in these preliminary proceedings 
it was not merely His acts as a prophet or as an opposer of existing 
institutions that were deliberated upon. His claim to be the 
Christ, and even (as His nearer followers hadlong ago acknowledged 
Him to be) the Son of God—whatever that mysterious claim might 
mean—had during the second part of His career t pressed heavily 
upon the Hebrew conscience, especially in Jerusalem. The decision 
alleged in the Fourth Gospel, “ That if any man did confess that 
he was the Christ, he should be put out of the synagogue,” does 
not indeed negative that claim. It may only, as Neander holds, 
have reserved it for the judgment of the one competent tribunal, 
the great Council of the nation; while it forbade all private 
persons, whatever their individual views, from in the meantime 


* Exactly as the charge against Stephon was in the line of his subsequent and sudden 
condemnation. 

+ John vii. 25, 80, 45; viii. 40; ix. 22; xi. 47,57. Matt. xxi, 23,46. Luke xx. 20, 
Matt. xxvi. 3, et seq 

t Too little studied of recent years—e.g., in both Renan ha “ Ecce Homo,” 
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-publicly anticipating the solemn verdict. But it combines with 
innumerable other parts of the history to show the agitating 
questions which pressed on the minds of the judges as they listened 
to witness after witness in that early dawn. 

-The evidence, all agree, was not found sufficient—perhaps not 
found “relevant”*—to infer a conviction upon it alone. The 
tule of law in such a case was clear, that the accused must be at 
once liberated. And even had the inculpatory evidence been 
found sufficient, the next step by the rules of the court was to call 
witnesses for the defence.| Such a proposal would of course have 
been a mockery in a trial at such an hour. What was actually 
done was an attempt to cross-examine the accused. “ Answerest 
thou nothing? What is it which these witness against thee?” are 
the exact words of the High Priest repeated in two of the narra- 
tives. But He “held His peace, and answered nothing.” The 
interrogation was unlawful. But Iam not able to represent this 
‘silence as caused by indignation at the errors of the accusers, or 
the unfairness of the judges. That the ordinary rights of every 
accused Hebrew had been present to the mind of Jesus we have 
already seen. But that He had any expectation of escaping, oy 
even any desire at this stage to do so, there is no evidence what- 
ever, All the narratives combine to show that He had for some 
time been consciously moving on to a tragical and tremendous.” 
close of His brief career. His utterances in anticipation of it 
during the previous weeks, and especially on the preceding day,. 
have held the world spell-bound in each succeeding generation. 
A similar height of self-pogsession marks Him at this final hour. 
The inaccurate or malicious recollections of what He had said 
three years before were nothing now to Him. He had not come 
to Jerusalem to perish by a mistake; and if we are to fill that 
silence with thoughts at all, we may suppose that they had 
reference to the scene that now surrounded Him. For there, at 
last, were gathered before Him the children of the House of Israel, 
represented in their supreme Council and great assembly. To this 
people He had always held Himself sent and commissioned. Now 
at last they havé met; and all the ages of Israel’s past rise in the 
mind of Him who stands to be judged—or to judge. 

At what hour the great concluding scene, so vividly described 
by three of the Evangelists, took place, it is impossible to say.t 


* Which of these js the meaning of the Hebrew word translated toy vaprupia—an 
even testimony ? 

tł There seéms to have beon no advocate for the defence, known as Baal-rib, or 
Dominus Litis—Friedlieh, Archeol., 87. 

+ “They say their phylactories,” says the Talmud (Berachoth, i. 2), “from the first 
daylight to the third hour,” at which last time the “Lesser Sanhedrin” could meet, while 
the greater sat only “after the daily morning sacrifice.” —ALaimonides on ch. De Synedrits, 
iii, Luke seems to fix the first daylight as the time when they actually did “lead 
him into their council ”—the Arraignment. 
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Plainly enough, the private and public examinations of the 
witnesses must have occupied a considerable time, and whether 
or not these had been attended by “all the Council,” or a portion 
of its members, it is quite certain that by this time—at the point 
where these examinations were discontinued—a large number of 
the “ great Sanhedrin” was met. The members of that body 
numbered seventy-one; the “little Sanhedrin,” which was pro- 
bably a committee or cabinet formed out of the larger, numbered 
only twenty-three.* It is very possible that the smaller body 
may have been summoned at a somewhat earlier hour by Caiaphas, 
and it may be thaf no other ever assembled. Still the narratives 
rather suggest that the great Council, which alone could at 
this time try a man for his life, and which alone could at any 
time judge a prophet,f was also called. Let us concede to 
the language of the Evangelists that so much of the law was 
observed. We must, in that case, imagine the Council as sitting 
in the hall Gazith, half within and half without the holy place.t 
‘Khe seats were placed in a circle, and half of the seventy sat on 
the right and half on the left of the President or Nasi, who on this 
occasion was the High Priest Caiaphas. At his one hand sat the 
“Father of the Court,” at the other the “Sage.” Two scribes 
waited at the table to record the sentence: two officers guarded the 
prisoner, who stood in front of the President. Among the semi- 
circular crowd of judges, Caiaphas and his friends represented the 
great Sadducean element. The Sadducees, as rationalists, had no - 
particular enmity to Jesus, over and above their general distaste 
for the introduction of the Divine as an element in human affairs. 
But, as the aristocratic and official party, they were most keenly 
alive to the disorganization which that element often produces, 
and were always disposed to suppress it before it had got to a 
dangerous length. The previous appeal of the High Priest to the 
salus populi as overriding all individual claims of right—*Ye 
know nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient for us 
that one man die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not”—was one full of reason. His plan seems to have 
been founded on a just and sound view of the temper of 
his own nation and of the Roman authorities,—a clear-sighted 
and comprehensive view, omitting no element that ought to 
be taken into account, except the existence of God and His 
nearness to men. But in the working out of that plan a cer- 
tain exasperation must by this time have mingled with the calm 
determination to get rid of a saintly fellow-citizen. The Pharisees, 


* Mishna, De Synedriis, i. 6. The quorum of the Sanhedrin was twenty-three. 
t “Tribus, pseudo-prophetes, sacerdos magnus, non nisi a septuaginta et unius judicum 
consessu judicantur.”—Mishna, De Synedriis, i. 5. 


} But see Lightfoot and others. i 
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on the other hand, were an equally large part of the Council, and 
their patriotic and religious feelings had originally been far more 
appealed to by the preaching of Jesus. But the inward struggle 
which had certainly preceded their rejection of His claims had 
caused that rejection to be followed, according to the ordinary 
laws of human nature, by a growing hostility, which by ‘this time 
was a very active hatred. It was they, the zealots of the Council, 
who, no doubt, took the initiative in the extraordinary and tumul- 
tuous scene which closed the sitting. During the later examina- 
tion of witnesses Jesus had been silent; but the thought of His 
Messianic and Divine claim pressed upon His judges with over- 
whelming force, and broke out at last into passionate utterance. 
The discrepancy between the Evangelists at this point only brings 
out the whole scene more historically. “Art thou the Christ? tell 
us,” they cried; and the irrepressible exclamations of the judicial 
crowd described in one Gospel were only put an end to by the 
solemn adjuration of their president, recorded in another. To the 
eager and hostile questions of the Council, Jesus answered at first 
in a twofold utterance—* If I tell you, ye will not believe.” Was 
He thinking sadly of their forgotten duty to weigh His claims, and 
of a result to Himself, or to them? But He adds, “And if I also 
ask you,” as he had done a few days before in the temple, when 
they had demanded His authority, “if I, instead, put my ques- 
tions to you, ye will not answer me, and ye will not release” your 
prisoner. It was true; but the Council was long past being 
turned from its purpose by the reference which, I think, these 
words again have to judicial fairness and the order of justice. 
They saw in His face the light of that more than earthly claim 
which His lips only for a few moments delayed to make ; and with 
a mixture of terrible and hateful emotions, starting to their feet, 
“then said they all, Art thou then the Son of God?” But above 
that crowd of aged and evil faces was now seen rising the High 
Priest of Israel, and all voices sunk away as the chief magistrate 
and judge of the sacred nation demanded, in the name of the 
God whose office he bore, an answer to his most solemn adjura~ 
tion, “I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of the Blessed!” It was the question 
for which men had waited so long; and now the answer came. 
“Tam,” the Christ, the Son of God: and, turning to the crowd 
who sat in their places of power around him, he added, “ Hereafter 
shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.” When a king declared 
himself in Israel, the manner was that he stood in the Temple by 
a pillar, and the people of the land receiving him rejoiced with 
hosanna and song, with palm-branch and with trumpet. And if 
this was the manner of a king, how should the King-Messiah be 
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‘ received? But when a man blasphemed the name of God, the 
ordinance in Israel was that every man who heard it should rend 
his garment from the top downwards—rend it into two parts 
which might again never be sewn into one. And scarcely had 
Jesus witnessed His confession before those “many witnesses,” 
when the High Priest, standing in his place, rent his clothes, 
saying, “He hath spoken blasphemy; what further need have we 
of witnesses? Behold, now ye have heard his blasphemy. What 
think ye?” And they answered and said, “ He is Isa MavETH—a 
man of death” . . . . “Then they all condemned him to be 
guilty of death.” 

So passed that great condemnation. There are very few points 
with regard to it which remain to be noticed. One relates to the 
lawfulness of the High Priest’s adjuration, and to the judicial use 
of the confession of the accused.* Nothing can be clearer than 
the Talmudists on this. “ Our law,” says Maimonides, “condemns 
no one to death upon his own confession.” “It is a fundamental 
principle with us,” says Bartenora, “that no one can damage 
himself by’what he says in judgment.” “Putting the question to 
the accused was therefore the last violation of formal justice. 
Still, the question has been put, and the answer has been given. 
Quid juris? Assuming that the claim made by Jesus had come 
in the same form, but lawfully, before the Sanhedrin, were they 
shut up to this condemnation? In answering this we have first to 
remember the distinctions already taken between blasphemy, in 
its simple meaning of profanity or insult to God, and blasphemy 
as equivalent to treason, overt or constructive, against the 
theocracy. In the former sense there was no case here. The 
words of the great accused were full of filial reverence for the 
Father.t We have therefore to go on to the latter sense, and to 
face the grave question, Was it high treason in a Jew to claim to 
be the Messias, the Son of God? Most certainly it was—unless it 
was true. ‘And if blasphemy was the proper word by which to 
designate so tremendously audacious a claim, then was such a 
false claim also blasphemous. But what if it were true? In such 
a case the falsehood was of the essence of the crime, and had to - 
be proved or assumed before the judicial conclusion could be 
reached. The mere claim to be the Messiah was no crime. “ Art 
thou the Christ?” was asked continually, of John, of Jesus, of 


* The adjuration was of course equivalent to putting the accused upon oath, and 
indeed seems to have been the usual way in which that was done. See Selden’s chapter 
“De Juramentis” in his book on Sanhedrins, and the other treatises on the same subject 
in vol. xxvi. of Ugolinus’ Thesaurus. f 
+ Mishna, De Synedriis, vi. 2, note. So Cocceius: “Ita tenent Magistri, neminem ex 
propria confessione aut prophet vaticinio esse neci dandum.” And even Salvador; 
<< Notre loi ne condamne jamais sur le simple aveu de l'accusé.” 
t Of blasphemy in this proper sense, the cautious rule of tho Mishna must be under- 
stood: “Nemo tenetur blasphemus, nisi expressit nomen.” —De Synedrits, vii. 5.” 
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every reformer, and of every prophet; though an answer in the 
affirmative was held to be the most daring claim that human lips 
could frame. What relation indeed the Messiah of the Jews was 
supposed to have to their unseen King, and how far the dignity, 
not unknown to that age, of “Son of God,” could freely be 
applied to the expected Christ, are questions on which vast learn- 
ing has been expended. We shall equally err if we suppose that 
these words had in their ears all the meaning with which sub- 
sequent theology has invested them, or if we forget that the 
purpose ard bearing of the Accused gave them, on this last as on 
previous occasions, a unique and divine significance. But the two- 
fold claim—made seemingly in response to the grouping of the two 
ideas (Art thou “the Christ, the Son of God?”) by the High Priest 
himself—could never release a Hebrew tribunal from the duty of 
weighing a claim to Messiahship. The proper response of an 
unbelieving judge, like Caiaphas, when his adjuration was 
answered by confession, was, “ What sign shewest thou then, that 
we may see and believe thee?” And when instead he rent his 
clothes, with the words, “What need ye further witnesses?” it 
was either the preconcerted plan by which to terminate the 
whole semblance of judicial procedure, or, perhaps, a sudden 
inspiration of evil, spoken a second time not wholly of himself, in 
a moment when the cold, hard, cruel thoughts, which had so long 
smouldered in the unjust judge, blazed up at the touch of 
confronting Righteousness into final and murderous paroxysm. 

We pass next to the Roman tribunal. But our conclusion on 
the question of Hebrew law must be this: that a process: begun, 
continued, and apparently finished, in the course of one night; 
with witnesses against the accused who were sought for by the 
judges, but whose evidence was not sustained even by them; 
commencing with interrogatories which Hebrew law does not 
sanction, and ending with a demand for confession which its 
doctors expressly forbid; all followed, twenty-four hours too soon, 
by a sentence which described a claim to be the Fulfiller of the 
hopes of Israel as blasphemy—that such a process had neither the 
form nor the fairness of a judicial trial. But though it wanted 
judicial fairness and form, it may nevertheless have been a real 
and important transaction. There is no reason to think that the 
Council mistook the claim of Jesus. And there is every reason to 
believe ‘that “their condemnation truly expressed The Nation’s 
rejection of His claim. 

ALEX. TAYLOR INNES. 
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T is a part of literary and social ritual, against which we should 
never think of protesting, to use the term Utopian about 
proposals wherein the ideal and the practical are brought sharply 
into contact. - Generally speaking the word is used much as a 
formula of declining to attend to a given subject, and conveys 
the same idea of dismissal without blessing as the interjectional 
substantives “Bosh” or “Humbug.” ` It is a formula of exorcism to 
an unwelcome proposal. Of course, in this paper we do not 
address ourselves to those who do not wish to be addressed on 
popular art-education. The whole subject may be called ideal, 
imaginary, Utopian, or absurd, or comparatively new, or absurd. 
without being new. Many of our fellow-citizens seem to expe- 
rience, in presence of a fresh notion, all the earlier symptoms 
of irritant poison; and the habitual position of many more, in 
view of all proposals for improvement, is that last described, I 
think by Mr. Henley, as that of lymg on your back, indiscrimi- 
nately bawling out, “Fudge !” : ' 

Of course it is very wrong to waste time in proposing 
impossibilities; but the impossible and the impracticable are two 
different things. You can’t make right wrong, that is impossible ; 
but you may or may not change a man’s position, so that what 
was once wrong for him may become right—both in extreme 
degree. If you cannot so change his relation to the given deed, 
you say it is impracticable—you cannot-rightly manage it for him. 
Now it was said here before,* and it is going to be said again, 
that certain improvements in popular art-education can be 
managed, are both practicable and desirable ;, esp ecially under new 
circumstances to which we are now enabled to call attention by 
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the kindness of the Chairman of the Clothworkers’ Company. He 
allows the publication in this RevIEw of certain suggestions as to ~ 
the Art-Department of the great Technical Education Scheme, 
which is now, we trust, maturing in the hands of the proper Com- 
mittee. An Industrial University is in course of formation, and 
though the very thing would be called Utopian by some persons, we 
venture to apply the term in its best sense. Certain observations 
we have to make about its aims and teaching in our own depart- 
ment will be found to apply more or less to others. They have doubt- 
less been already well considered by the authors of the scheme: 
nevertheless, they may assist the public in forming an opinion. 

In the first place, it is with artist-workmen, as with members of 
other crafts. Fine art is a craft, with a high outlet and con- 
nections; and every craft is an art in respect of technical skill, 
and honest exertion, to which latter the original meaning of the 
word craft, strength, bears witness. Also, every craft is depen- 
dent on one or more sciences. Now, this university professes to 
be universal in technology. It is desired that all should be 
taught which can be taught, in art and science as applied to 
manufacture and commerce. Therefore the projected institution 
claims the name of university; “and its students would be 
expected to have attained a sufficient knowledge of science and 
art in elementary and advanced schools, before entering the 
laboratories, workshops, and classes of the technical colleges.” 
The education of our artist-craftsman, in the true sense of the 
word education, will have been left to his schools: the technical 
. university will give him mental information and practical in- 
struction in his mystery; he will be taken for what he is, what- 
ever the previous training of his whole life has made him, and 
will be made as scientific a workman as possible. We suppose 
there will be some demand for certificates of previous good 
conduct; and if there is to be residence, there must, beyond all 
doubt, be discipline. We have never disguised our opinion as to 
the character of a workman affecting his work, but, as we under- 
stand it, the new university is only concerned with obedience to 
its own rules. Now, itsimportant bearing on primary and secondary 
schools is assisted by the important machinery of the public art 
and science examinations, to which Professor Huxley once power- 
fully called attention in his lectures, and in which, as we trust, 
he still reposes confidence. An open career is offered by the new 
scheme to the successful in this competition. 

The question as to male and female pupils, and with what degree 
of encouragement to either sex in' various branches, is doubtless 
under consideration. The university offers, at all events, a 
prospect of reward, and a line of honourable ambition, to both 
masters and scholars of the Board schools, and parish schools, and 
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commercial schools, and all other “miscellanea ludorum” (as we 
have no doubt Juvenal would have called them under the circum- 
stances). And a few words as to this previous education are 
quite necessary for those who are interested in the new university 
art-teaching ; -as, indeed, for those who will direct its other studies. 
First, there will be a danger of special study beginning too early, 
so that the pupil may be coached from childhood as a draughts- 
man, chemist, or craftsman in any line, and not have his due 
share of thought or culture. I know how hard it is to insist on 
general education in the face of a great scheme of specialties: 
but I haye already said quite enough about that confessed and 
undisputed want of mental and spiritual energy in the artistic 
trades which is now lamented by Mr. Pattison and Mr. Poynter, 
` and was long ago pointed out as a necessary consequence of the 
present conditions of the artisan’s life by Professor Ruskin. That 
springs from want of thoughts, ideas, and mental life. It is nota 
heresy to say that art-education must teach what to draw or paint, 
as well as how to draw it; or that a diaughtsman who has 
nothing in him but manipulations is not the man we want, but the 
sort of person we are crowded and hampered with. Graphic art, 
such as you want, is either for purposes (a) of utility, in communi- 
cating ideas, as by a specially intelligible kind of writing; or (b) 
it is inventive, creative, poetic, spiritual, and tries to produce (what 
are called) newideas. But good fresh wall-paper patterns are new 
ideas; and spirit or Geist is what you most want in them at pre- 
sent; ie., you want it in the man or woman who produces them. 
Now as to art of plain utility in conveying ideas. Graphic 
ait is the servant of science, and of scientific education: she is 
` rapidly becoming indispensable; but of course her usefulness in 
_-—~ this sense depends on the ideas she is to convey. As was said 
before, the study of nature requires accurate drawing; your 
physicist-draughtsman must know what he is going to draw; and 
his drawing depends on his previous knowledge for value. So 
far it is proved our technical university art-pupils require previous 
culture; they are to learn to draw as men of science, in order to 
express knowledge already obtained. If they were only to draw 
bones or wheels, applied art would be useful to them; and early 
education in many facts not those of art, would be necessary to 
it. We cannot make artists out of empty vessels; the boy or 
girl who isto draw must have something in him to draw. He may 
be unable to express that which is in him without drawing; and 
thisis the importance of art for education or discovery. How can 
anybody describe, in words alone, what he sees under the micro- 
scope ? and how necessary it is for his instructor to know he has 
seen the right development! How can you be sure your pupil 
has got the right notion of the processes of fhis or that humerus 
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unless he draws them for you? Itis the experience of the best 
science teachers in Oxford, first, that the graphic language is 
necessary to their proper exchange of ideas with their pupils; > 
secondly, that it is necessary, at every step of their own progress 
in research, to record and explain their discoveries.” 

But when we come to art inventive, and want a fresh beautiful 
combination of lines and colours, or a new form which was not 
before, then previous instruction, culture, development, and all 
the rest of it, are absolutely necessary before we can have it. It 
is, happily, of little use in the technical sense to teach drawing 
too early ; and meanwhile our boy-student (if he is not to grow 
up for ever as empty and uninventive as the complaints of great 
teachers represent him) must be learning something to draw; 
that is to say, something he will delight in drawing when he 
knows how. This is culture—the acquisition of ideas of truth 
and beauty: artistic culture is acquiring the power of expressing 
the same to others, with mutual delight—by wall-papers and 
upwards. But you cannot learn to have ideas of truth and 
beauty for wall-papers by contemplating wall-papers, only or 
chiefly ; not without study of natural form and colour, and of 
previous works in both. You cannot do a picture which shall 
appeal to the heart, or mind of any person, for good or evil, without 
having a heart or mind of your own, good or evil. A supply of 
good previous ideas, a mind not unstored, and a judgment true 
and sensitive, are the stock-in-trade of the artist, even in furniture ` 
design. Want of previous thought, emptiness of noble idea and 
aspiration, or the entire prevalence of technical instruction over 
the soul’s education, brought Cellini to the profoundly accursed 
cynicism, that the whole object of art was the naked form of man 
and woman. And if our present department system of instruction 
should forbid attention to any study except that of the figure, it 
would confound the discipline of art with the object of art. The 
figure is the standard for training and practice of form ; but when 
the pupil has learnt to draw by its means, there is other work for 
him. To'teach drawing by the figure seems right; to encourage 
no line of art except the figure would tend to encumber us with 
thixd-rate Cellinis. Etty said in effect the same as Cellini, without 
“the fiend’s arch-mock” which the words imply. He said female 
beauty was‘the highest form of beauty, and made it his subject 
and object. In primary art-instruction, Cellini and Mr. Poynter 
are right. In a school of painters, they would be wrong in 
forbidding the study of landscape. It is hardly necessary, 
however agreeable to ourselves, to bear witness here to the 
beauty and inventive feeling of Mr. Poynter’s landscapes, notably 


* I may refer to the authority of Mr. Robertson, of the University Museum, as 
teacher; and to Professor Rolleston as an investigator. _ 
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that of Proserpine, and the water-colour “ Storm ” in the Grosvenor 

Gallery. Or let us mention the landscape illustrations to Keats : 

he cannot mean that nobody but himself is to learn to do, or try 

to do, that sort of thing. That kind of imaginative truth, applied 

` to the real history of Greece, is exactly what is now most wanted 
in our highest style of painting. 

The new university, then, professing special instruction, will 
require a groundwork of education, both intellectual and moral. 
From the latter we will keep off as well as we can; but if men 
have souls, and art is a thing of the soul, we cannot do so entirely. 
Practically speaking, a matriculation examination, conducted by 
the best procurable hands, will regulate the ugly rush which 
the public will infallibly make on the place and its endowments ; 
and soon convey the information what sort of lad is wanted in 
each craft. For art, the Department Examinations may supply a 
good standard for mathematics and technicals. Botany or geology 
or zoology—the rudiments in each — should be added at the 
candidate's discretion. Our pupil is to study structural beauty 
from nature; and his mind should be placed in contact with 
nature as carly as possible. Of means of natural study for art- 
purposes, such as the university-might adopt, we shall have to 

_speak, in Utopian strains, towards the end of this paper. For the 
present, we have distinguished between applied art (or art in 
service to other sciences, as in drawing from the microscope) and - 
art inventive, as pursued for its own sake. And now, what has 
this last to do with a technical college? Why can’t you make a 
mill to grind out good patterns? or get up a barrel-artist to pour 
forth delight of form and colour by the hour? For it is the true 
delight you want, in workmen first, and then in customers: it-is 
the simple and sincere delight in God’s work, in that which He 
made for us to look at with enjoyment, at first hand, and as He 
made it. Our record of such enjoyment is high or pure art; and 
Tam sure that every good and fresh pattern has a flavour of it, or 
it would not be good or fresh. You want no less a thing than to 
stamp your students in nature’s mint with ecstasy, if you can; and 
I donotsee why youshould not succeed in something of the kind. 

But the difficulties are great: and our really excellent art- 
teachers will understand me when I say, that they are greatly 
connected with our graphic science. By science, by rule based 
on reason and experience, we teach technique, and it culminates 
as Cellini and Etty said. But it is not all. Behind the technique 
there must be a heart and a mind. When a man has learnt to 
draw he has learnt a language, and what has he to say in it? 
If he has a heart and a mind, his skill will enable him to ap- 
peal to other hearts or minds. Neatness and complete finish, 
honesty and good-will of work, make this appeal in a humble 
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domestic way. The Paradise of Tintoret makes it in a spiritual 
and momentous way. The integrity and thoroughness of the 
workman may be felt by the customer in a chair or a table, and he 
feels the workman’s honour. Thatisthe foundation stone of high 
art; she may soar circle above circle into Tintoret’s heaven, like 
an eagle; but she must spring into air from the rock of honour. 
The humbler circles are as honourable as the higher; but it is a 
great difficulty in artistic education, for both tutors and pupils, to 
have such right judgment in all relating to the capacity of the 
student, as that he shall be content with artistic performance of 
domestic work, and yet live in hope and desire to be called up 
somewhat higher, to unknown tasks and fresh achievement. I do 
not want a lad who is to be an upholsterer’s designer to aspire 
after painting like Titian: he knows not what he asks in such a 
case; and he asks from the wrong motive, in all probability. But 
I want him very much to do his cast of blackberries right; and 
to desire to go to the hedges, and copy a fresh group and do it 
better. Our cruz is to give him the full scientific training of an 
artist, not disguising from him that, except by special grace of 
God, he will have to use that training all his life in domestic work. 
We want to popularize artistic inspiration in our schools; well, it 
can be done, if you can teach them to see the beauty of nature ; 
and by nature I mean dock-leaves and blackberry bushes, and 
every high hill and every green tree; and so did Turner. The 
methods of graphic science must be taught as a means, not 
as an end; as an essential before you can do anything worth 
doing, not as a thing to be proud of in itself. And here the 
standing vexation meets us once more, that the English mind, eyes, 
and hands delight so often in manipulative science alone, and 
in skill which becomes mechanical from self-repetition. They 
have no far-reaching view of an ideal ;—they do not care 
much about invention, or fresh learning, or novel attempt: 
instead of that, they have a view of light and lucrative occu- 
pation, and would prefer painting bad- portraits genteelly in a 
studio to designing good cabinet work in a paper cap. In short, 
in giving artistic education you invite your pupil to “rise,” as he 
callsit, And he who works at art that he may rise will never 
be an artist to the end of time. He may be strong and hard 
enough to force his way ; he may sink miserably by the way, as 
so many do, But he will hardly invent good patterns, still less teach 
others to do so, and heis not the man we want. His heart is not 
in the work, but with undesirable rewards of the work. Wanting 
to vise means discontent with humble upholsterous sort of work; 
discontent with the work renders the love and delight of it impos- 
sible, and the love and delight of it is what the Rector of Lincoln 
and the Director of South Kensington equally desiderate. Love, 
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Taste, Ideal: it is to the draughtsman what steam is to the engine. 
Design cannot be taught by copying design only, nor yet by 
incessant study from posed models; ie., from men and women ina 
condition which is not natural to them. Yet the best systems of 
teaching must be mechanical, in as far as they aresystematic; the 
hand must learn to go right till it cannot go wrong. The 

_ Olympian strength of an University boat reaches perfection when 
it is like a machine: we need not be afraid of the word; what we 
want is art students who like their work like the eight lunatics 
who propel that slender craft. 

The way must be opened to higher work by full scientific 
training, and working from Nature alone will hardly make our 
designer, or not unless he is taught how others have done their 
work before him. Thatis the use ofstyles and schools of ornament. 
Without study of Nature you have no material of ornament, no 
source of originality. Without learning what has been done, 

. what belongs to different periods, what is characteristic of 
different races and countries, you will produce barbaric and 
wrong ornament, and waste half your life in learning what 
ought to have. been taught you early; for in ordinary cases that 
is wrong which revolts well-trained workmen ; and incongruity is 
barbarous, take it how you will. There are times when all the 
schools are artificial and untrue to Nature; and then sooner or 
later their best pupils break from them like truants, and run home 
to the mighty mother. The pre-Rafaelites did so, and their 
noverca, the Royal Academy, never forgave them; but the result 
of their work is still felt in the natural study of our art-schools. 
In the hands of Poynter and Legros it is growing more syste- 
matic and academic, but both these masters have as yet too 
intimate contact with Nature to lead it much too far in that 
direction. If, at a certain stage in their pupils’ career, they will 
dismiss a certain number, trained as shall seem best, to the study 
of inanimate Nature, they will point the way to the event at 
present beyond all things to be desired in British art, the union of 
Professor Ruskin’s system with the national one, at the head of 
which they stand. We must return to this: if possible at the 
end of this paper, though it may perhaps be better to have a 
separate view of the possible consolidation of our great art-schools. 
What seems to come next (1.) is a few more considerations why 
our pupils must be taught the best, or a good system of drawing 
and colour, as in the Department schools, only in order that they 
may do good patterns and designs. (2.) Then, which is the main 
thing, have we anything new and Utopian to recommend to this 
new great Utopian. scheme which has just turned up? (8) Will 
it all pay, or who is to pay? And we dismiss this last question 
first, with the remark that the Clothworkers’ and other Companies 
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are kind enough to defray the earlier expenses of this great ex- 
periment in a somewhat princely manner; that they appear willmg 
to risk some profit for the public good; that they will assuredly 
have their reward at the appointed time ; but that, as the Floren- 
tines used to say, “ Iddio non paga il Sabato,” God does not pay 
every Saturday night. 

(1.) Design is either good or bad, inventive or copied. We 
want good and inventive design; having some crudely inventive 
work produced, and quite enough of it; and possessing already 
quite enough good copies in all departments, and decidedly too 
many bad ones. Now for a-good and inventive upholsterer you 
want a good and inventive sort of man; he must be good as 
far as honesty of work goes, and he can hardly possess the gift of 
invention without such honesty, for in the first place good work 
caunot be produced without the workman’s honour, and then 
original work is too delightful fo be scamped. I do not want 
angels in tweed; I want men at least to be addicted to sobriety ; 
because otherwise their hands will shake, and they will not see 
colours right. I wantas little vice as possible, because it distracts 
and disturbs, and destroys inventive reverie about natural beauty. 
I want good Christian training; because I think it a security for 
the other requisites, and it gives the man a common foundation of 
thought and source of inspiration with others. But good or bad, 
my man must know he has the best teaching he can have; or his 
heart will not go with his work. All those who know what it is 
to draw from nature must know that properly speaking there is no 
second-rate form or colour. Both must be right or wrong, and it is 
no use teaching anybody to draw wrong, or not to draw right: the 
question is only of degree, how near to Nature you can get him, 
what amount of finish, or realization, you will expect from him. 

Then Professor Ruskin’s dictum is equally true and important, 
that all the standard decoration in the world is the work of men 
fully trained in drawing the figure, working after nature. The 
Greeks conventionalized and abstracted ornament, but they con- 
ventionalized it from nature, and abstracted it from observation. 
Their wave-ornament is a generalization, from long looking on 
the far-resounding sea; their stone gutte are observations of 
real drops in a gutter. And as natural objects rose, in the scale 
towards companionship with man, the Greek gave them more 
intense attention, relaxed his conventionalism, and rendered them 
with all his force in living form. By such study of the human 
form as has never been equalled, he expressed man’s delight in 
Gods work, which is the greatness of all art :— 


“u All his conventional architecture—bis graceful shaping and painting 
of pottery—whatsoever ether art he practised —was dependent for its great- 
ness on this sheet-anchor of central aim—true shape of living man. All 
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the greatness of the Florentine, or leading Italian school, centered in its 
perfect expression of human emotion. The Venetian school represented the 
effect of natural colour and shade on all things, chiefly on the human form; 
and all its greatness is founded on that single and honest effort.”* 

But now-for ourselves. In a changed time; in a capriciously 
merciless climate, which necessitates clothing at all times, and 
throws all kinds of moral and practical difficulties in the way 
of our popular knowledge of the human form, we cannot do as 
Greeks or Italians did. And we are striving for more than either 
of these races ever effected, for we want to bring the delight of 
the cunning hand and eye of beauty within reach of a people. 
We cannot have the glory of Greece, or the pomp and grace of 
Italy, in their bright youth; it is enough, and more, if we can renew 
our own. In natural and just depression at the state of things 
in our own England, we may very likely overrate the inventive 
happiness, the beauty, and dignity of Athens and Florence alike. 
It is nouse to depreciate ourselves into a state of aesthetic mis- 
anthropy—and there is a great deal of that going—by thinking 
of Athens and Florence as if nobody ever was fat, or.old, or mis- 
shapen, or sinister-looking, in either. Both cities were grievously 
infected with lewdness and lying. While the olive-boughs rustled 
and the cicalas drummed above their heads, Athenian gentlemen 
used such talk as would have secured their prompt expulsion from an 
English tap-room. How pithy and unproduceable was Philip of 
Macedon’s comparison between those graceful citizens and their 
own Herme! From their bow-shaped lips how often issued the 
thing that was not! It is no use supposing any time when men 
were vicious without looking vicious, false without looking silly, 
or cruel without visible sign of possession ofthe devil. Athenians 
were a beautiful and athletic race, but anybody who reads Aris- 
tophanest must be aware that the very Gymnasium had its 
ridiculous side. It is no use thinking of Attic life as if it was 
all conducted like a Panathenaic procession, or looked like an 
endless bas-relief of gods and heroes. The secret of its high art 
really was its patriotic, or rather civic, devotion to Athena and 
Zeus. The connection is plain. These gods, whoever they were, 
had made Athens what she was, and Athens belonged to them. 
The consequence on art was immediate and infallible. Nobody 
in Athens cared half so much for his own house or its beauty as 
he did for the Parthenon and its Agalma. Pallas, their goddess, 
was there, and all their best handwork was there. Everybody 
had the central ideal of architectural and graphic beauty within 
a walk; and Pheidias moulded the imagination of his countrymen 
for ages after they had hemlocked him. Till the end of the 
Periclean age there was no domestic luxury; there was plenty of 


* Ruskin, The Two Paths, pp. 19, 20. 
t See in particular the sketch of the fat man in the torch-race, Ran, 1089, 
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careless grace, no doubt, and a steady sense of beauty as an object 
of life, which excluded the Gothic taste for the grotesque and 
the homely (though, by the way, one of the great attractions of 
Socrates to his friends seems to have been that he was a walking 
grotesque).* Anyhow, we must call attention to the fact that the 
Greek spirit of religious self-sacrifice, in beautifying temples 
rather than private houses, kept a visible standard of the highest 
art continually before the public eye, and the public attention 
was always fixed on the best work in existence. The pest of great 
private collections; the competition of the picture-market—every- 
thing that tends to crowd the artistic profession with greedy 
mechanics and half-starved outsiders; the equivocal or shameful 
productions of art, which would be pelted in the streets, but may 
be preserved in galleries, for domestic edification, and to intensify 
the purity of English homes—all this was yet to come in the days - 
of Pheidias and of Pericles. If Greece wanted art and beauty, 
there they were, under the eye of the Aigis-bearer; and to Her let 
Greece come for them. 

This concentration of the art-energies of a whole race on a few 
buildings is, of course, impossible for us, who bear the weight of 
so many ages, and are compassed with all the infirmities of labour, 
learning, and riches. The scale or range of British life is Roman, 
and not Greek; and more than that, the effort of British education, 
and art as a part of it, is Christian and universal. These good 
things of the eye and soul we partly possess, and we desire that 
all men and women should delight to have them too. This is, 
and long has been, the object, Utopian or not, of the life of John 
Ruskin beyond most men, and of certain companions of his in their 
degree. Combined with a heathen religion, art did once and for a 
time ennoble the privileged classes of a whole State: for we do not 
think the working population of Athens (chiefly slaves) got much 
good from it. When we come to the question of who designed 
the inferior ornament of Greece, we cannot attribute it to artist- 
workmen, like the naturalist carvers of the Oxford Museum. The 
essence of Greek conventionaliem is the reduction of nature to 
typical forms, which any skilled workman could cut mechanically 
(i.e, uninventively).f The Greek gave the lower workman no 
subject he could not perfectly execute. The glory of Gothic art 
has always been that it called out the inventive energies of the 
workman with a certain allowance for foolage: and if now it is to 
be anything, let us see what it-can do for the people. 

A degree of mechanical, uninventive, or unloving skill in form 
can be taught with certainty to every docile boy or girl; but we 


* The relations of the character of Socrates to Gothic art and its characteristics are 
extvemely curious. He seems to have anticipated and represented in Athens the northern 
spirit of oddity, of homelimess, of joyous rushing on dangor, of asceticism, and of the 
insane quality called fun. + Seo Stories of Venice, ii. p. 159. 
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want that delight or love of the work, which Greek masters learnt 
by delighting in the nature which it imitates. For it, to nature 
the pupil must go. When hbis eye has learnt to measure distances 
and his hand to draw firm lines and gradate flat tints, he has 
learnt a language. What has he to say in it? We “bid him 
discourse.” He ought to have a store of things he wants to draw 
or to express by his new faculty; and here the whole spiritual 
question of what he is is borne in on the technical problem of what 
he is likely todo. Design implies ideas of beauty: ideas of beauty 
are a mental property, involving a tendency towards graphic self- 
expression. How is the workman to become “ seised of” or seized 
by this property? All the words are absur dly equivocal together. 
How can you teach ideas of beauty? 

In the first place you have to teach the greater part of society 
to see; for, as a rule, people only see objects just well enough to 
get out of their way; and to this end you must provide pleasant, 
natural things for them to see, and encourage all classes, in your 
schools and out, to cultivate the sight by training the hand—in 
fact, to draw that they may learn to see. To see means to get a 
distinct mental impression of an image on the retina; which is a 
much rarer thing than is generally supposed. But it will be 
yearly easier of attainment, because, as has been said, applied art 
is so useful to science. It pays to learn to see and to draw, and 
men will learn. As they do so they will grow more and more 
aware of the natural inaccuracy of the human eye, from mental. 
inattention ; and also, and rapidly, of the real pleasure there is in 
accurate attention. A few years ago we used to participate in 
an insane amusement in drawing-rooms after dinner, which con- 
sisted in drawing a pig in pencil outline with one’s eyes shut. The 
exceedingly wicked young lady who invented this soul-destroying 
waste of time was herself a good draughts-damsel, and she said it 
chiefly amused her to see how little better people drew with their 
eyes open than they did with eyes closed; and soit was. Except 
the curly tail, nobody knew any characteristics, or really remem- 
bered what a pig was like; and the oddest thing was, that one or 
two sketches showed a latent sense of porcine character (especially 
of the peculiarly facetious expression of a dead pig) without the 
remotest idea of form. Nothing ever proved to us the visual 
inaccuracy of the natural man so strongly, or, indeed, how 
habits of careless gaze and mental inattention may vitiate evi- 
dence and inquiry, and make the eye of the spirit, after all, the 
most reliable. When, then, everybody learns to express himself 
by picture symbol because it pays, the artisan classes will do the 
same for the same reason. They will have their reward in wages; 
and all the best of them will have a mental recompensein the pleasure 
of skilled imitation. That is, in fact, the first step in pure or high 
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art; in taking this pleasure the artisan unquestionably becomes 
the artist. But for the sake of skill, before he enters our special 
colleges’ classes of design, we stipulate for a good school training 
from flat and round. That is learning the language of original 
design; and the pupil will further pick up, from his casts and 
copies and the necessary oral teaching, some notion of styles, 
and their rules, which he ought to obey as well as he can, and, 
when he breaks them, to break them signally. That is learning 
to know other men’s original design. But he never can make 
that, or its mere permutations and combinations, into first-hand 
work of his own, for the ideas and forms are other men’s and not 
his. He cannot stride the gulf, and do something of his own, 
until, beyond all things, he cares to do it. This is what our 
artisans want. At present all is against their caring to represent 
or to design beauty. Design is impossible in Sheffield and Man- 
chester, till you get away to the woods and moorsand sea. Then, 
having desired nature with longing, being unconsciously taught 
what to look for in nature, our pupil will choose what he will 
imitate, and do better than if he had lived unenjoying in the 
presence of natural beauty. But he must see to enjoy. 

Of course the practice of drawing for scientific purposes and 
the delight of drawing for artistic purposes react on and assist 
each other. It may not be too much to expect an indefinitely 
largé number of artist-artisans, each of whom shall be able, on 
being shown his job, to make a rough drawing which will give 
you a notion of what he is going to do, and then ito carry that 
out. Many of these, further, may have souls stored with fair 
images of natural things; you may go on, and ask them to 
<lecorate—in colour, form, or mass.* They can produce things 
new and old out of that mysterious storehouse of the brain. 
Such men we have had already in small number; and now, can it 
be our own fault that we don’t have more? It certainly is not 
for want of art-schools, though I want to propose some Utopian 
additions to our schooling. Public attention is awakened to this 
subject; that is to say, it is noticed in the public press. But that 
is only a step towards the public’s really caring for it., The whole 
subject of art is yet a bore to the British merchant; he does not 
like it; because he cannot judge designs like samples of tallow; 
because he is in fear of being driven out of the market by foreign 
design, and obliged to pay higher wages to rival it; and, in fact, 
because he has to spend his money without exactly knowing 
good from evil in that operation. 

Then, in fact, we come to this, that the British merchant may 
very well acquire artistic judgment of hisown. We are aware of 


* By form I mean light and shade drawing; or modelling, which is drawing in natural 
light and shade. By mass, I mean broad extent of uniform tint. 
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the rashness of this statement, and that we may perhaps seem to 
be taking the position of the demon who whispered, “ Visto, have 
a taste.” But that was a taste for collecting, which we deprecate ; 
and all that can be said further, is that judgment in art can best, 
perhaps only, be acquired by personal practice in drawing and 
colour. And if a great furniture-dealer or carpet-maker is too old 
to begin drawing himself, it seems possible that his sons and 
daughters may see what is really their business, in the most 
practical sense ; and try to acquire artistic knowledge which goes 
a little beyond talk. I know it is a postulate of modern art- 
writing that the critic ought not to be able to draw or colour; 
and it may satisfy the purposes of ‘serial literature. But any 
doctrine more ruinous to the study of design for real business is 
scarcely conceivable by the mind of man. Now many ladies in 
our upper and middle classes, whose families are engaged in 
commerce, really possess culture, tenderness, delicate senses and 
fine firm hands, humour and observation, sense of natural beauty, 
and competent knowledge of the processes of art. I believe, at 
present, they chiefly break out in lace-making; but that is some- 
thing, and I understand that original designs of great beauty are 
now to be seen at South Kensington and elsewhere. It seems that 
ladies who wish for enfranchisement and an independent career 
have already found a way in art-work; and were I to hazard a 
new suggestion, I should say that ‘mosaic for wall-pictures, in 
churches or elsewhere, is a line of possibly somewhat glorious 
achievement for women possessed of imagination and colour- 
power. Many may feel deep vexation at the present illegality of 
eucharistic vestments, and though I never myself got beyond 
patient acquiescence in them, it is impossible not to sympathize 
with devout feeling, or regret the waste of much good raiment, 
of needlework, produced with the best intentions. But suppose’ 
the same energy, the same eyesight, and a more educated sense 
of colour, employed in arranging glass tesselation, beginning, 
perhaps, with patterns and Cosmati-work, and rising towards the 
great examples of Ravenna. That would be structural church- 
ornament, and would add a splendour to altars.and apses which 
would be more deeply felt by the male mind, and less subject to its. 
cavils, than any amount of embroidery. 

But let our manufacturers and their families look at nature, and. 
study standard work from nature for themselves, And let them 
learn above all things not to be ashamed of the shop, but to try 
to make it a place of beauty and culture; to know their work- 
men a little better, and to choose out men and lads, or girls either, 
who show signs of capacity in design. If we are not actually 
entertaining artists unawares in our workshops, the way to find 
them is to believe in their presence there. When originality is 
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really and honestly looked for and paid for, it will in the natare of 
things present itself. And all this great scheme appears to be an 
unprecedented invitation to the powers, artistic or workmanlike, 
scientific or imaginative, of the workers of this country, and a 
stride in public education of the highest value; because in fact it 
finds open endowments for the best scholars of our primary 
and secondary schools. Only let them beware of cupidity, and of 
too much special study too early ; and let examiners for scholar- 
ships put their foot down on general knowledge; or our mechanics 
will be worse machines than ever. As to the question between 
machinery and hand-work, intellect will learn to use machinery in 
an intellectual way. It will in time be felt to be the work- 
man’s progress towards perfection to rise to the hand-tools of the 
master, to hammer and chisel or brush and canvas, the simple 
exponents of genuine thought and emotion. If there were no 
other reason for always encouraging original work, there is this, 
that it is never scamped. That is the great force of Professor 
Poynter’s and Mr. Pattison’s remarks on the workman; that what he 
does of his own head he does with all his heart, except, of course, 
under accidental circumstances of fatigue or disorder of mind. 

(2.) Our technical university, then, will have its art-teaching; 
and now for our own Utopianisms about it. We should propose a 
country college or upper art-school, or more than one. One, at 
least, we should like to have in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
within counsel, if not control, from the Slade Professor’s Naturalist 
Drawing-school. Our own notion would be somewhere in the 
vale of Berkshire, Abingdon-way or Wantage-wards—within reach 
of river and down, and of the old University, with its unmatched, 
almost unvisited collections. Indeed, there need not be any building 
or plant at first, and a summer session or sojourn in Oxford in the 
cheap season of the Long Vacation (perhaps under charge of Mr. 
Macdonald, the Slade Professor’s confidential teacher), might be 
provided for students past the antique school, and devoted to 
naturalist art. They would get some study from nature in a 
country way, out of the hot gaseous art-school: all the town- 
bred students would gain endless encouragement and pleasure 
in their work; they would learn what to look for in nature, 
and what to long for in their town life. Though all must see the 
impossibility of fresh ideas of beauty coming out of London or 
Manchester streets, a genuine desire of nature may be nourished 
there, and find a delight.in rustic sojourn, which the regular 
countryman cannot feel. Opportunity is not all. We do not know 
what Turner would have been if he had been brought up in the 
Val d’Aorta, but it might have been worse with him there than 
it was in Maiden Lane. He must have seen Blake, and heard 
something of his visions of all heaven and earth. In short, 
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inventive art must often be rather a noble thirst and fever desirous 
‘of things lovely, than full-fed enjoyment of them. A great deal of 
nature is to be seen and recorded in London, as Mr. Walter 
Severne’s delightful lectures have so well proved. The great sun 
begins his state and ends it over city and factory life, as over 
Pentelicus and the Augean. 


«Though smoke of labour blot the sun 
And traffic wither hands and eyes, 
And all the dancing streams that run 
Be clogged with mills and foul with dyes; 
Yet falls the night, and moon doth rise 
In beauty, over all things mean: 
And in the glory of thine eyes, 
Sadness grows dear, and dulness bright, 
O mistress, O our Queen !” 


The chief reason for enforcing very early rising (at least, in 
summer) on an art-college is the solemn rejuvenescence of all 
things in the grey morning—best described by Clough : *— 


“But as the light of day enters some populous city, 
All the great empty streets are flooded with broadening clearness, 
So that the whole great wicked, artificial, civilized fabric— 
‘All its unfinished houses, lots for sale, and railway outworks— 
Seems reaccepted, restored to primal nature and beauty.” 


Nothing can exceed the solemn grandeur of the City of London 
atfour on a summers morning, when one can see its buildings 
without being robbed or run over. No ordinary passenger ever 
sees any part of a town but its shop-fronts. 

The fact is, a good observer, well-trained, young, and keen at 
his work, can make a valuable design of anything. Take for 
subject our friend the pig. That unpromising animal is in fact 
the typical creature of grotesque art, not only in the North, but in 
Greece and the East. He suffers grievously in domestic life, and 
is literally a martyr of civilization. First we degrade him, and 
then we eat him. But only consider the Golden Boar of Northern 
revels, and the Florentine boar, and him of Erymanth, and the 
Pisan Chase of Meleager, and Gurth and Wamba, and all the 
train of noble fantasy which is associated with the Hebraically 
unclean beast,—who, in his natural state, is as delicate in his habits 
as in the savour of his earthly tabernacle. 

We can imagine no event more really hopeful and auspicious 
for English art and education than a regular concordat, worked 
out by time, by teaching, by faithful labour, and singleness of 
purpose, between Professor Ruskin’s art-instruction and.the system 
we call national, or departmental. The present important move- 
ment may tend in that direction. In whatever language we 
speak of our main object, it always comes round to this, the 
joining spiritual to mechanical education. We may have to deal 
in scientific. discussion with a certain number of gentlemen who 


e 
* Tober-na-Vuolich, vol. ii. pp. 282, 283, ed. 1869. 
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do not exactly recognize the existence of spirit; but nevertheless, 
on our hypothesis, they can only mean honourably, and act ably as 
they do, by a certain Spirit which has not forsaken them as yet. 
And here there is one word to say about religious and secular 
education. The line which may be taken in the new university 
will certainly be a momentous example, whatever it may be; but 
we cannot help feeling that all Christian people are yearly thrown 
more and more on their own personal precept and example in 
teaching their children and each other the Christian faith. At 
the time of exclusively religious education there was good 
enough teaching of catechism and formula; but even then, 
whoever planted or watered, the faith grew up of God in the 
child; and as far as it ever was taught him by human creatures 
it was by women for the most part, and out of school rather than 
in. Plenty of opportunities are offered now for women advanced 
beyond creed, or love, or prayer, or anything but their own 
way ;—by all means be it so. But let all Christian women know 
how specially important, just now, is their mission of teaching 
the plain truths of their creed to all children. As they grow more 
earnest and better informed, more of this great work comes to 
them. All the advanced courses of study which are in men’s 
hands get clearly more and more narrowly divided into 
specialties; division of labour is going too far; men give 
their lives honourably up to some ramification of knowledge 
as students, and as teachers they naturally think only of 
telling their pupils all they can in their own department. They 
think about the subject and not about the pupil; and there is 
nothing to be said to them, except that their pupils will assuredly 
feel whether their personal influence and atmosphere be godless 
or otherwise. But in the early teachings of woman, moral educa- 
tion of the child will always be mingled with exposition of its 
schoolwork, because the woman commonly has to bring the child 
up, and does not wash her hands of it when out of school, like 
the lecturer. She wants not only to teach children various 
subjects, but to make good children of them. But as pupils go 
on to higher instruction, they find that effort relaxed; as they 
pass into men’s hands they find their characters and general duty 
in life less and less dwelt on, and at last, in the highest subjects, . 
and in all the competitive trials where the rewards of successful 
study are sought for, they find themselves valued not at all by what 
they are, but by the work they can produce. And this is just 
and right in the religious view also, for it is nowhere promised 
or written that the best people shall have the best places in 
the world, or even that the ablest shall have the most success. 
Goodness of character in one sense depends on spiritual motive, and 
must not look for worldly promotion as a matter of right or 
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expectation. The tools ought to go, after all, to him who can use 
them, though they so frequently go only to him who can get them, 

If anything like a country art-school should be thought 
advisable, we think it should have a garden, perhaps a small 
garden-farm, and that, unless for good reasons, the pupils should 
do some work in it. It would not be a place for boys, but for 
students past the antique or cast school, who seemed to possess 
faculty for naturalistic art, and the abstraction of ornamental 
forms from Nature. It seems indispensable that it should be 
within reach of wild land, nearly or wholly in a natural state. 
As to bodily discipline, we should press the exercise of early rising 
beyond most others, as has been said, because from dawn to 
breakfast shadows are best marked, the world is renewed, vegeta- 
tion untrodden, light tinged with pure colour, clouds solemnly 
grouped about the sun, and so on. A succession of pupils might 
be kept up, and six weeks’ or two months’ residence allowed at a 
time ; the country school might be, in fact, a place of reward and 
pleasant summer labour. 

It seems possible, further, that for a fair number of chosen 
students some custom like the German Wanderjahre might be com- 
bined with the recreative country study. French art must certainly 
have derived great advantage from the Roman college or residence 
provided for the best students of each year. Perhaps we need 
not send men so far to teach them the spirit of design; but we 
might get them to Keswick or Lynmouth on the one hand, for 
study of nature; and to Paris on the other, to observe style and 
learn facile combination. Some kind of travelling scholarship 
would be the thing, providing humble comfort, and requiring a 
fair amount of produced work, which would be, we suppose, 
chiefly in two directions,—first, the adaptation of pure nature, 
as observed, to design; secondly, the special adaptation of design 
to the materials of special manufactures.* 

We really do not see any impossibility in all this; and let it be 
remembered that it points out a way of spiritual education, to a 
. large number of pupils in the first instance, and through them to 
the countless classes to which they belong; angl that some educa- 
tion of the kind is what they most want in their craft as workers, 

* These recommendations will not, I think, really be found discordant from some very 
sensible observations by Mr. Eastlake, in “ Household Taste,” p. 183, in which volume, I 
am happy to see, many statements in my previous article on Artists and Artisans are 
confirmed or anticipated. He says: ‘“‘The conditions of beauty’ in pictorial art and in 
decoration are quite different; that a landscape painter could not be trusted to design a 
paper for his walls; and that accurate knowledge of the proportions of the human form 
will not ‘of itself’ enable an architect to determine those of a building.” Of course, in 
this paper, I stipulate for instruction in the grammar of colour and of form drawing. 
A “ blottesque ” landscapist may often be no draughtsman, and only know his own tin 
eolour-box: nevertheless, if he will read up a little about half-tints, the necessity for 
subduing large masses of tint where you cannot gradate, proper contrasts, and right 


conventionalities, his field knowledge will stand him in goof stead, I ask for steady 
foreground draughtsmen and colonrists. 
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and in their life as human souls. The teaching of Athens and 
Florence was for a few, or for close bodies. Pheidias and his 
brethren neither instructed nor employed the slave population 
who did all the hard work of the State; the craft of the sculptor 
was inherited and jealously guarded; the citizens for whom he 
worked were a privileged and limited body. So in Florence, the 
major and minor arts kept the secrets of their work to themselves, 
and wanted to make money by them much as we do. We have 
to deal with things on a far greater scale y the way im which the 
arts are taught in London may influence the commerce, and 
modify the civilization of races and continents. What can we do 
to humanize or spiritualize the tremendous industry which has saved 
England, and may yet destroy her; which makes all for soulless 
luxury, without art, or wit, or pleasure, save of purse pride and the 
appetites; which knows how to gain and not to spend; which tums 
whole countries into monotony of grime, changes travel into mono- 
tony of railroad, and gives mankind, gentle and simple, the same 
monotonous look of bagmanhood? At all events the natural desire 
of natural beauty is still left, like the primal instinct of music; 
and it is far more keenly felt at the present day in Manchester than 
in Athens, and as well taught in London as in Paris or Munich. 

It is strange how moral forces and movements spread and spend 
themselves and seem to be lost, and are not lost but changed. 
Prof. Ruskin’s teaching on the subject of natural beauty con- 
tained more than all the graphics of the Wordsworthian inspira- 
tion; and it might have been a fresh revelation to the poet himself 
before he died, to find that a painter had looked on nature as he had, 
and that Turners language of symbol supplemented his descrip- 
tive song. He had only thought of Sir George Beaumont. The 
younger teachers influence is partly changed, and has partly 
ceased. It is changed, because its great characteristic effort 
of close approach to nature as God’s work, in faith that beauty 
must be the reward of him who so labours, has moulded the 
characters of many workmen, and become a part of their lives 
and souls. The message is well delivered, and men forget the 
messenger. In part, too, he has rightly rejected his power, 
scorning to influence the picture-market, and feeling perhaps 
that followers were crowding to his standard with little other 
aspiration than that of being powerfully advertised. Therefore 
his “practical” or commercial influence. has about come to an 
end; men wanted him to sell their pictures for them, and he did 
not do so. He called public attention once, and with power,.to 
Pre-Rafaelite or accurate foreground painting, and by a single 
pamphlet* certainly advanced the interests of the principal heroes 
of the renaissance of naturalism. I do not know what thanks he 

* Pre-Rafaclitism. Smith, Elder, & Co. 1831. 
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got; some at least were not ungrateful. But he found himself 
expected to go on advertising all the mixed multitude who rushéd 
at “the new style,” which, forsooth, he had “ made the fashion ;” 
and found himself blasphemed for not “backing his friends ”—t.e., 
not advertising all who wanted to live upon him. Nobody seems 
to have felt that he had aims beyond selling good pictures, and 
even beyond painting them; that he desired to revive the freedom 
of Gothic invention, and renew culture for a whole population 
through the graphic faculty ; to lead back a generation blinded 
alike by labour and idleness, by luxury and suffering, to primal 
sources of earthly enjoyment. The pleasures of form and colour 
are alike simple and refined; they are open to every human soul; 
they are most intense, because everybody may have them; they 
are most enduring possessions of the soul in this world, because 
they anticipate and prepare for the contemplative happiness and 
beatific vision of the world to come. The way of them has been 
shown to alland sundry ; and their greatest interpreter in painting 
has himself been expounded by a written language; analogous in 
power and beauty to his own life-writing. Ifa great school of 
faithful art-students of nature can be formed from the people, their 
hand will be felt on commercial design promptly and certainly. 
We do not want them to paint pictures, but to make faithful 
studies, and learn to conventionalize from nature, with nearer 
and nearer approach to nature; like the Gothic carvers, who did 
immortal things, unknown and for day-wages. Once taught to 
execute their humbler line of subjects, they had freedom of 
invention, and they were allowed to think as well as work. 
Within bounds of leading idea they might carve what they 
liked. And their patrons got from them exactly what we want 
now, the thoughts of comparatively untaught men. They were 
content sometimes to have them in an untaught way; we hope to 
see the inauguration of a system of higher teaching, which shall 
not smother invention but stimulate it; which certainly cannot 
make our artisans less inventive than they are, and which will 
strive to introduce them to the source of all creative delight. 
Though they ought to have the painter’s skill and feeling, we had. 
rather have furniture-designers now than painters, for that brings 
within the range of art those who need her most. We do not 
care for art as a source of luxurious pedantry, or an occupation 
for the emptiness of esthetic maidens and “ineffable youths.” 
We want it pursued by new hands and eyes and intellects, by 
draughtsmen from Nature, who can learn that the happiness of 
interpreting her is a wisdom not to be gotten for gold, and a joy 
that no man can take from them. 


Three documents, with which the kindness of the Secretary of 
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the Worshipful Clothworkers’ Company has supplied me, contain 
a development of the new scheme, which now begins to show 
its full importance, and the probability of its exercising influence 
of incalculable power and value on all our commercial education. 
Nothing less than a systematic reorganization seems to be on 
foot: and as far as I am fit to express an opinion on the subject, 
which is only with respect to general educational principles, the 
prospect is hopeful and happy. Two papers on the “City of 
London Guilds’ Industrial or Technical University” announce 
something like the following design—having for its object “ to 
advance technical education, and promote commercial industry in 
all parts of the United Kingdom.” 

The Central Technical University is to attempt, on new ground 
and without the chief difficulties which surround its elder sisters 
by Cam and Isis, to solve their chief problem—(1) of combining 
research and scientific progress, with (2) organized instruction ; 
(3) the training of teachers for diffusing systematic instruction; 
(4) proper examination to recognize and reward attainment; and 
(5) a system of museum-instruction by specimens, medals, appa- 
ratus, diagrams, &e. . 

It will encourage throughout the United Kingdom a right and 
uniform organization of instruction in science and art for industrial 
purposes: it will seek to affiliate and associate with itself, ia a 
natural and voluntary way, all educational institutions of that 
character: it will correspond with eminent men and societies 
everywhere; it will confer its rewards and distinctions, and will 
try to extend all useful knowledge, and guidance in the con- 
cerns of daily life, to all the industrial populations. Its more 
ambitious course of training is meant for the sons of master 
manufacturers, merchants, tradesmen, managers, or foremen; 
but a prospect is held out of raising selected persons from 
the ranks, on the unquestionable principle that it is the interest 
of the community to do so. A classification of trades is given 
in one of these papers, which seems to me highly instructive to 
educated outsiders :— 

I. The building or constructive profession. 
II. The chemical trades—dyers, distillers, &c. 

II. The mechanical trades—smith, carpenter, tailor, &e. 

IV. The artistic trades—decorator, jeweller, engraver, &c. 

V. Commercial trades,—ironmonger, grocer, retailer, &c.,—who 
ought to know something of their wares. 

A parallel might be drawn between Oxford, as a great endowed 
intellectual academy, and the Clothworkers’, or any other chief 
department of the technical academy. Its immediate and con- 
tinual duty is to diffuse instruction, to take all comers and teach 
them, encouraging them by proper prizes, that is to say, by just 
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distribution of the endowments which are its charge. Its best 
pupils will in time take part in instruction. 

But its further office, which is quite equally important though 
it attracts less attention, is to keep up a central body of highly 
skilled men, “professors” of full and progressive acquaintance 
with their mysteries, who will be employed in, or at least have full 
time for, research and original work, and will have to show what 
they are doing, from time to time; who will be charged with such 
correspondence with other “universities” all over the world, as 
shall enable them to know and to tell us what is doing else- 
where, what and where is the most advanced knowledge in their 
line; and to take a leading position themselves. The difficulty in 
the elder universities is, that the public do not see the importance 
of the extension of knowledge so much as of its diffusion and its 
rewards. They want their sons to be educated, to be successful 
students, to get a share in the endowments as rewards of study, 
and to be, if possible, started and provided for in life through the 
endowments. And neither they nor the educating staff, as a 
body, see the use of spending the endowments on advancing the 
studies, instead of advancing the students. 

This is, in plain words, the Oxford difficulty; and with it, in 
some form or another, and under easier circumstances, the new 
academy is preparing to deal. It will have its model technical 
college; and its lecture-halls and museums are to be used for 
“research,” or scientific progress in trades and mysteries, as well 
as for diffusing knowledge of processes and manipulations; for 
mutual correspondence between the chief students of industrial 
science all over the world, and for maintaining every trade on its 
firm but ever-changing basis of natural science. 

The Council of the University would have departmental sub- 
committees for organizing instruction in specially local industries ; 
the Clothworkers, as may be supposed, being in special communi- 
cation with Leeds and the textile industries of the West of 
England. The Report of their Commission of Inquiry on Weaving 
and other Technical Schools on the Continent (Rivingtons, 1877) is 
a little book with an immense deal in it, which is of as much value 
to men in the intellectual line of education as in the practical. 
Before we go on to it, there is a proposal for transferring the 
Divinity Lectures at Gresham College to the Theological Chair 
at King’s College, with an arrangement for evening classes for 
theological students, and a suggestion of such an addition to these 
endowments as should command the services (as teacher as well 
as professor) of “one of the most able exegetical professors of 
theology in the country.” He would work all the year, except 
_ in the usual vacations; and if the right man were obtained, 
that is to say, a man experienced in life and in other men’s 
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spiritual part, as well as in exegesis and authorities, his work 
would be of the highest and deepest import. He might, to use 
the rather enigmatical language of one of our pamphlets, 

“tend to supply the want of trained theologians for the ministry of the 
national Church, recruited from that numerous class of young men whom 
accidental circumstances in early life have placed amidst uncongenial 
commercial pursuits, and who desire to relinquish such in favour of minis- 
terial occupations in connection with the national Church or other Christian 
organizations.” 

I should only suggest that the holder of this theological pro- 
fessorship must be a competent man, of considerable and ready 
learning, and great charity and personal good-nature, as he will 
certainly have an extremely difficult and interesting team of pupils 
to regulate. His work may be of the gravest and most vital 
importance, and this part of the scheme ought in no case to be 
allowed to fall through. 

The Report of the Commission on Continental Weaving-schools, 
besides the technical information which is its chief part, contains 
some practical observations on trade education which I may 
be allowed to prize more highly, as they confirm and develop 
certain apprehensions expressed in “Artists and Artisans ”* as to 
difficulties in art-education arising from the artisan-students them- 
selves. If trade schools with proper instruction in practical work 
were advisable for no other reason, they are so because the 
instruction given in mills and workrooms is uncertain and almost 
purposely bad. The overlooker will not teach or impart methods 
and processes as he ought, and the apprentice or student-worker 
has to find out what he can. It is well enough for a skilled work- 
man to keep his skill to himself, but our object is to have as many 
competent workmen as possi 
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skilled men are not willing to teach. The jealousy of the over- 
lookers, who want to form a select and highly-paid body among 
themselves, 

“is so great that they prevent, if possible, any one from learning the com- 
paratively simple business of card-setting. The result of the system is 
that very few persons succeed in mastering all the branches of their 
business. Those who succeed do so with infinite trouble, and after many 
mistakes; while the great majority only learn to work in one department, 
and are thus inefficient workmen all their lives. At a weaving-school 
none of these difficulties are felt, for there are masters whose whole duty 
and interest it is to make their scholars as skilful as possible.” 


Let us notice, in passing reference to our own former observa- 
tions, that this proves that there are different degrees of skill, of 
science, and intellectual power, in the use of machinery as well as 
in the use of simple tools. All the moral advantages of faithful 
labour and mental activity will have play, whether their instru- 
ments be complicated or not. Then, as to the patterns, which 
immediately concern the artistic side of the trade. The only 
offer made to the student in a mill is to “see” new patterns. It 
is certainly much better, as proposed at p. 42 (Report), that 
regular collections of patterns, extending over years, should be 
made in regular schools, for perusal by the pupils. But that is not 
all we want :— 

“They will see what styles have been most in fashion, and see the 
gradual improvement which has been made in all classes of manufactured 
goods; and they are helped in their first attempts at designing by getting 
ideas from the patterns before them.” 

For example, the silk damask collection at Barmen is spoken of with 
praise, also that at Grünberg; and libraries of works on weaving, 
design, and drawing are pro at Vienna ; and reference is 
made to the French period < Yaequard and L Ornement des 
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THE DIVINE GUIDANCE OF THE CHURCH. 


A PLEA FOR CALMNESS UNDER PRESENT CONTROVERSIES. 


T disruption of the ancient Church of England, and its 

reconstruction into two or three smaller and comparatively 
sectarian bodies, is'an event which, it will not be denied, may not 
improbably be brought about by our present controversies, and 
by the excited state of feeling of many earnest, and some fanatical 
men, The mischiefs which this would entail would, many of us 
believe, be great and disastrous in far deeper ways and in many 
more directions than is commonly imagined. We might sin in a 
hurry; we should have to repent at leisure. The “cool of the 
day” which would follow that great act of destruction, done in. 
the heat of the day, would be full of bitter, but quite unavailing 
remorse. Amongst the “thorns and thistles,” the troubles and 
difficulties, which would beset our onward way, we might look 
back at the past with infinite regret; but there would be the 
“flaming sword turning every way,” keeping the way back. The 
decree, Vestigia nulla retrorsùm, would have gone forth. And it 
would not, it is believed, be Churchmen only, but Nonconform- 
ists also, with hearts large enough to care for interests wider 
than those of their own sect, who would ultimately share in 
our regret. “The residuary legatees of the ancient Church would 
be principally Infidelity and Romanism”—so it has with much 
probability been lately said. Sonie functions of great Importance 
to the world, to the Church, and to the cause of Christianity in 
general, hitherto fulfilled by the English Church, would be fulfilled 
by her far less perfectly were she disestablished. One is that 
of keeping lists open for the full and free discussion of all great 
questions of theology. It is a humiliating conclusion to arrive 
at, but is it not one *to which experience seems to force us, that 
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almost the only means of securing much permanent breadth and 
comprehensiveness in the theology and moral theories of any 
Church is to attach it to the State? The mutually repellent 
forces, tending to make tlie theological parties which are ever 
growing up within any Church (and were there not great differ- 
ences “of view—all lawful and permissible—among the Apostles 
and first Evangelists themselves?) fly off from one another, are 
apt to act with such energy and vivida vis that nothing but some 
cooler and comparatively dead force from without, effectively 
resisting, and, if not actually stopping, yet in a most salutary 
way retarding, their action, can prevent the dismemberment of it, 
and the scattering of its component atoms. Such retardation of 
hasty action, leaving time for excitement to cool down, and for 
all the probable issues to be contemplated by the actors at lei- 
sure, before the irrevocable steps are taken, has often saved us 
from great calamities ; and it has been due to the slow.action of . 
law courts. If all such drags had been taken off the wheels of our 
chariot, whither would our runaway horses often have carried us? 
Are we about to throw away these great securities and safeguards 
which the favouring providence of God has granted us through 
so many ages of our great national history? Absit omen. But the 
signs of the times are, it cannot be denied, alarming. 

One principal source of the dangerous and explosive excite- 
ment and panic felt by many of the best and most religious minds, 
is the nature of the theories which have been commonly enter- 
tained respecting what are called “the notes of the true Church,” 
the signs and indispensable tokens, as it is supposed, of the Divine 
Presence and favour to any Church. When these fail they are 
ready to cry, “Ichabod!” the glory is’ departed ;—they think 
they hear the voice within the sanctuary, “Let us go hence;’ 
when perhaps there is no solid ground for any such fears, either 
in Scripture or in reason, but only in men’s arbitrary fancies as 
to what they think God’s ways ought to be. 

In such a state of things, whatever can be done td calm ground- 
less panics may be useful. Iam not so presumptuous as to think 
I can do much in this direction ; but I beg to be permitted to 
submit a few considerations with this view, which seem to me 
suitable just now to the CONTEMPORARY Ruvinw. It may not be 
useless to recur on some points to first principles. 

The subject divides itself under several heads. There is, first, 
the question, What is the nature of that truth, respecting God and 
things eternal, on which we believe the Church has received a 
promise of any special Divine guidance over and above the light 
of ordinary human reason?—what are the kinds of truth upon 
which she may rightly expect such guidance? and, secondly, 
What are the channels and organs through which we have a right 
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to expect that her mind, so far as she is so guided, will utter itself 
with more than human, or merely natural, authority ? 

With regard to the revelation of theological truth—truth re- 
specting the science of God and His nature—it is hard to see how 
any one who believes in the Deity of our Lord, and in the Gospels 
as reporting truly of His words, can doubt that His Church has 
the promise of a special Divine guidance with regard to such 
knowledge. The Church stands upon belief—belief, in some sense, 
of the truth respecting God. 

Our.Lord declared of Himself that His purpose in coming into’ 
the world was to manifest or reveal truth: “ To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth” (St. John xviii. 37). 

-When about to leave the world, He told His disciples that He 
would send them from God “another Comforter,” i.e., Guide or 
Teacher (éAAcy wapd«Anrov)—one who should take His piace as a 
Guide or Teacher of men, and whose special function should be 
to “guide them,” or show them the way, “into all the truth ” (68»- 
yhoetpas es racer ryv édjPear, St. John xvi. 13). 

The promise, “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world,” is, it may be observed, immediately appended to the 
commission given to the Apostles to “ go, make disciples of all 
nations ..... teaching them” (aSdexovres abrots). 

St. Paul tells us that “God hath chosen us to obtain salvation 
through (é) sanctification of the Spirit, and belief’ of the truth” 
(2 Thess. ii. 18): which agrees with the words of our Lord Him- 
self in His great intercessory prayer for all who should believe on 
Him through the word of His Apostles, “ Sanctify them through 
Thy truth: Thy word is truth” (St. John xvii. 20, 17); and with 
those in which He said to His disciples that they were clean 
“through the word” (&à rò Aéyov) which He had spoken unto 
them (St. John xv. 3). 

“ Life eternal” is said to consist in “the knowledge of God.” 

From these passages, if accepted as authentic, as well as from 
other considerations, it is undeniable that the salvation which is in 
Christ stands in some sense upon knowledge of the truth respecting 
God; and that the word of Christ is pledged that His disciples 
shall have the help of a special Divine piudenee in finding their 
way to such truth. 

But when from such general statements we go on to attempt 
to define more specifically the nature, the limits, the special organs 
and depositories of this Divine guidance, and the manner in which 
it may be expected to manifest itself, many questions arise. Such 
are: What is the nature of that truth into which the Spirit of God is 
to lead us? Is it, forrinstance, principally moral or metaphysical, 
practical or speculative? ‘To what degree of perfection of this 
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knowledge, whatever be its nature, with which the Church is 
dowered, have we any right to expect that it will be guided in 
each age? Through what special channels, if any, have we safe 
ground for expecting that such truth respecting God will ordinarily 
utter itself? 

I. Now the principles upon which the bestowal of supernatural 
aid is regulated by the wisdom of God are not just what we should, 
a priori, have expected. 

We have to learn trustworthy expectations as to God’s ways 
from experience, from careful induction, not by deduction from 
our own ideas of fitness. And in all spheres of God’s dealings 
with us, one principle seems clearly to hold—that is, that when 
God intends to give us help, He will not do everything for us. 
He -will not supersede the necessity for all exertion on our part. 
His revealed purpose, it should be remembered, is not only nor 
chiefly to produce certain external results, as, for instance, to have 
a certain work done, but also and rather to educate us by training 
us to work with Him in doing it. Now for that purpose it is evi- 
dent that too much help would be mischievous. The rule according 
to which experience has taught us to act in the domain of active 
charity, “to help only those who help,themselves,” appears also to 
be the principle of God’s own dealings with His creatures. 

If we supposed the great purpose of the Father of spirits to be 
‘to have perfect work done by men for Him, irrespectively of the ` 
-effect of its performance upon themselves, we might have expected. 
-to have seen the strange wish once expressed for himself by one 
.of our leaders in science, that he could be reduced to the condition 
of a machine compelled to do right, fulfilled to allmen. But if we 
suppose His purpose to be, not only, nor perhaps principally, the 
doing of the work, but also, and rather, the training of the workers, 
then it is evident that, for this end, to withhold some kinds and 
degrees of aid may be quite as important as to grant other kinds. 
And with regard to Divine truth, if we believed that God’s principal 
purpose was to bring about the proclamation of it by His Church 
in its absolute purity, we could not then understand why He did 
not first provide miraculously a perfect language, wherein to 
convey and express that truth to each nation (for this evidently 
would be an indispensable preliminary gift), and then—equally 
miraculously—compel the perfect setting forth of the truth in that 
language. 

But if the purpose of God in revealing Divine truth to His 
Churchis to educate growing human beings freely into the complete 
personal apprehension and spiritual assimilation of such truth, then 
it is easy to understand that the unveiling of truth gradually, and 
only in’such forms as would be suited to the stage of development 
that had at any time been reached by its intended recipients, 
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would be the fittest method to adopt. And if so, we should expect 
that God might allow, or, as Holy Scripture expresses it, “wink 
at,” the existence of much error at times—even, possibly, through 
long periods of time. We know it is‘a fact that only after many 
a stumble, or even serious fall, do His saints, to whom His aid in 
reaching moral and spiritual perfection is promised, reach it. And 
so, it may be, it was intended that only through many permitted 
preliminary failures should the Church at length reach to the full 
light of Divine truth.* 
The analogy of God’s dealings with us in other fields of His 
. working agrees with this expectation. P 
Facts show that Divine promises are ordinarily intended to be 
. understood with many limitations, with a view to human freedom. 
Thus, our Lord promised that “the gates of hell should not prevail 
against His Church.” Yet sin not only inay prevail, but to a great 
extent has prevailed, over that Church—to the extent reached 
when, for instance, Popery being universally accepted, a Borgia 
was Pope. Surely there is no great difficulty in this fact. If there - 
were a Divine promise that the sun should give light to mankind by 
day till the end of time—which indeed: it may be said is done in 
Genesis i—would any one feel it to be a serious difficulty that its 
light occasionally suffers great diminution by temporary storms and 
atmospheric darkness, or even sometimes undergoes a total eclipse ? 
Ox, similarly, because we believe that God has promised (Gen, viii. 
22) that “seedtime and harvest shall not fail,” can we therefore 
reasonably charge Him with faithlessness, because at times this 
Divine law, which He has, in his mercy to us, prescribed to Him- 
self, being crossed by other laws, is for a while suspended, and 
we have to suffer, even from a famine? Or, again, because the 
Divine Teacher bids us “behold the fowls of the air,” how the 
Heavenly Father feeds them, and learn from thence a lesson of 
peaceful trust in His beneficent universal providence, is the force 
of this Divine precept ‘destroyed for reverent minds by the dis- 
covery of what may seem to us the premature deaths of some 
fowls of the air? Surely not; for it is not meant that God will 
absolve mortal creatures from death, by one cause or another, 
when their time comes. No such exceptional events are impeachments 
of the Divine universal benevolence which, visibly to us all, does, 
in fact, govern the course of nature and is a very solid ground for 
peaceful trust in God. 

The actual course of Divine government will ever be, not 
the result of the action of one only simple law, but the resultant 
of very many, each of which is Divine, and must have its effect. 
This consideration would always lead us to expect what would 


* It should be observed that the promise in St. John xvi. 13, is only that the Spirit 
will be given to show men the way into the whole Truth, not that He will compel them 
to follow it. ; 
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seem to us exceptions to the fulfilment of Divine promises, due to 
this crossing of laws.* 

So, then, sur ely we might expect it would be with the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of our’ Lord that the Spirit of God should 
guide His Church into, or “show them the way towards,” all the 
truth. 

And with respect to the communication of truth on Divine 
things to men, is it not true, as I have already suggested, that 
error—partially erroneous or defective statements with regard to 
Divine realities—must of necessity exist in formularies that have to 
be drawn up in human words? Suppose a creed to be a shrine or 
temple of Divine truth constructed even by perfect wisdom, yet, 
after all, the separate stones of which that shrine is made up must, 
unless we suppose a miraculous Providence to have presided over 
the formation and growth of language, be imperfect; and the 
perfection of a whole made up of imperfect parts must, one would 
think, be relative, not absolute. 

On the ground, then—first, that, inasmuch as Divine aid does 
not altogether overbear human freedom, nor wholly suspend the 
operation of God’s more ordinary working; and secondly, that, 
human language is necessarily imperfect—we might expect that 
the action of the Spirit of God in directing the Church on its way 
towards saving truth (and this is precisely. the force of the expression, 
SShyew ds rârav Thy ddjGaoy) will not, and even so far as we can see, 
cannot, lead to perfect statements of the Divine truths. The 
manner of the Divine guidance of the Church is to be conceived 
of as of the presence of a Divine Person, whose purpose indeed it is 
to guide it, but only gradually and freely, towards the saving know- 
ledge of God, and who, in doing so, sees it best to allow error to 
prevail on some points for atime. This would be agreeable to the 
analogy of God’s other dealings. 

If. But secondly, to whom is the promise of the Divine Guias ' 
in matters of religious belief given? Is it to the whole Church, 
or to any, privileged class in it? f 

It is hard to see how any one, with the New Testament before 
him, can doubt that the former, not the latter, is the truth. 

1. Take, first, the doctrine of St. Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 18. It is 
not of any priesthood, or privileged order of men, but of al 
Christians as such, that St. Paul says that they, like Moses, are 
admitted to commune, without a veil, as he did, directly and 
immediately with God. He expressly affirms it to be a distinctive 
peculiarity of our condition as members of the spiritual Israel in 

* As has been beautifully shown, with reference to the material world, by the Duke 
of Argyll, in “ The Reign of Law.” 

+ This is one of the principal questions discussed so very suggestively by Mr. 


Llewelyn Davies, in his article on “ Prastianiem versus Ecelesiasticism,” in the June 
number of this Review. 
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the kingdom of Christ, as contrasted with that of the people of God 
. under the old dispensation, that “ we all” are admitted “to behold 
the glory of the Lord,” immediately, as Moses did. Under the 
Christian dispensation, that is true of all the Lord’s people, which 
it was once profaneness in any but a privileged class to claim. It 
is true now among Christians that “all the congregation is holy, 
every one of them, and the Lord is among them,” as truly—as 
immediately—as among the clergy. 

2. It is of all Christians, not of the clergy only, nor of any 
assemblies gathered under any special sanctions, that St. John 
‘does not fear to declare that they “have an unction from the 
Holy One and know”—that is, plainly, may know, have the 
power given to them of God of knowing, “all things ”—all, that 
is, that concern godliness; so that, on such matters, they “ need 
not that any man should teach them.” This is but repeating the 
doctrine implied in our Lord’s own precept: “ Call no man master 
on earth, for One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

3. Again, can we believe that our Lord had it in His mind to 
establish a Church which should look for certain guidance re- 
specting Divine truth to ordained men, either individually, or as 
gathered into Councils of a'certain specific kind, when, speaking to 
His Apostles directly of the question, how they were to distinguish 
false prophets from true, He gave them this test only, “Ye shall 
know them by their fruits?” 

4, Our Lord rebuked His disciples sternly for not at once 
rejecting, upon the ground of their understanding, the doctrine re- 
specting what “ defiled” a man (implying also doctrine on what 
might sanctify them) that was taught by venerable teachers 
“sitting in Moses’ seat.” He taught them, it is true, to obey such, 
that being a matter of government; but they were neither to 
follow their example, nor yet to accept their doctrine, when con- 
tradictory to reason. Of course we may and ought to accept 
` much which is above reason; but not that which is contrary to it. 

If this be thought a perilous remark, all we can say is, there it 
is in Holy Scripture. If men do not attend to counterbalancing 
truths, and practise reverence and due ‘caution, they will be led 
astray; but the fact remains that it was to their own understanding 
that our Lord taught His fishermen Apostles to appeal against the 
doctrine of the true, divinely-appointed high priests and teachers of 
their day,—the inheritors of a succession directly decreed by God 
Himself, and descending through all the ages-from no less persons 
than Moses and Aaron themselves. 

5. The question in what way true religious teachers were to be 
distinguished from false, eame directly before the mind of St. 
John, when, in the end of his life, he wrote his first Epistle. 
“Believe not every spirit,’ he writes, “for many false prophets 
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are gone out into the world ;” therefore “try the spirits whether 
they are of God.” Now if he had had in his mind any scheme 
of belief with regard to Church authority akin to that of those 
who settle such questions by reference to the Apostolical Suc- 
cession, would it have been possible for him not to have 
hinted at it here? But the test to which he refers them is 
different—the laity are called upon to judge of the doctrine of 
the prophets. 

6. In one remarkable passage at least, our Lord seems to rest 
His own claim to Divine authority on the witness.of the generat 
conscience to Him. “By what authority doest thou these things ? 
and who gave thee this authority?” asked the Pharisees. In His 
answer, He rests His own claims, in this case, on the same ground 
as those of the great prophet of the wilderness, of whom it is 
written that he “did no miracle,” but whom “all the people 
counted for a prophet ;” the vow populi, it is implied by our Lord, 
was in this case a vow Dei. 

The fact is, the New Testament reads throughout like an 
appeal made by our Lord and His Apostles from human authority 
of any kind to the general conscience. “ Why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is right?” (St. Luke xii. 57). “I speak 
as to wise men; judge ye what I say,” says-an Apostle to lay 
Christians (1 Cor. x. 15). “By manifestation of the truth we 
commend ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God” 

(2 Cor. iv. 2). And see the passages quoted from St. John’s 
Epistle above. 
7. That all members of the Church of Christ should have the 
_ gift of Divine guidance and illumination by the Spirit of God, was 
one main declaration of ancient prophecy; and accordingly, on the 
day of Pentecost, it can scarcely be doubted (though I am aware 
some great authorities have judged otherwise) that the Holy Spirit 
was given equally to all: observe the words, “they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost,” “it sat upon each of them,” the sound 
“filled all the house where they were sitting ;”—all the expres- 
sions used imply a universal gift, as prophecy would lead us to 
expect. 

The subject is large. I will only add under this head this 
remark :—When the claim of being safe guides in Divine things ` 
is made on behalf of such ministers of the Church as are rightly 
ordained, it is seldom, if ever, meant that any clergyman or bishop 
is to be supposed infallible when judging individually. Even those 
who attribute the highest authority to ordained men, as such, 
would: probably allow that, in a debate on the highest matters of 
faith between a: layman and the clergyman duly set over him in the 
Lord, there is scarcely any presumption in favour of the correct 
Divine guidance of the latter rather than of the former. If at- 
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least learning, intelligence, honesty, candour, earnestness, and 
holiness, distinguished the layman, and the opposites of these the 
clergyman, probably even the strictest “ High Churchman” would 
allow that the presumption was in favour of the layman, not the 
clergyman, being in the right. Butif there is no presumption in 
favour of rightly ordained men judging rightly when acting indi- 
vidually, and yet it is contended that there is such a presumption 
in their favour when they act together as a body, then, when and 
how do they become one body, and teach as such ?—when, and 
under what circumstances, are we to believe that the Divine 
guidance begins to direct them and to overrule their judgment ? 
On what grounds any such belief as that of the infallibility, or, at 
least, actual Divine authority, of General Councils of Bishops, when 
laying down doctrine, while allowing their unlimited fallibility 
when acting individually, can be safely rested, we are not told. 


But I must here mention a view intermediate between that 
which holds the Divine gifts to be given by our Lord to 
the whole Church, and that which makes them belong only 
to the ministry, or the official successors of the Apostles, which 
was set forth in the Bampton Lectures for 1868. In those 
noble-hearted, learned, and suggestive’ lectures, Bishop Moberly 
—to many of us carum, to all of us clarum et venerabile nomen— 
allows that all our Lord’s gifts to His Church are given by Him to 
the whole body of His disciples, as-such. But then, if I understand 
him rightly, he holds that the sacerdotal and teaching powers, 
though given to the whole Church, are, by Divine appointment, to 
be exercised only by the ordained ministers. These ministers are, 
he considers, divinely appointed to be the representatives of the whole 
body, and to act in their name as the sole rightful administrators 
of Divine gifts, which, however, belong to them all. . He illus- 
trates this theory by the analogy of the human body, in which 
there. are various members, as e.g, the eye, the ear, each of 
which is exclusively endowed with power to do a certain specific 
work, as seeing, hearing, but yet can only do that work by the 
help of one power——life—which flows into it from the body. 

The avowal of the belief that all the sacerdotal gifts of our Lord 
to His Church—as absolution, authoritative teaching on Divine 
things, administration of sacraments—were bestowed by Him upon 
His whole Church, is of high value, as coming from sv high an 
authority as Bishop Moberly. But, I must confess for myself, I: 
cannot see the logical consistency of his position when he pleads 
for the right to combine with this belief this other—that, never- 
theless, only the ministry have the “charismata” needful for 
exercising with Divine assistance these gifts and powers. It is 
difficult to see what is meant by the doctrine that certain persons 
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are divinely appointed representatives of others. “Représentatives” 
are not, indeed, to be confounded with mere “delegates > but 
yet, when they speak as representatives, they must, surely, express 
in the main the views of those they represent. It is not held 
that there is any Divine interference to maké bishops or clergy 
express in this way the belief of the whole body; and, as a fact, 
it is clear that they have often held views widely diverse from, or 
even diametrically opposed to, those of the body they are held to 
represent. How then they can be considered divinely appointed 
representatives of the laity in their teaching it is hard to see. 
The theory would seem to make them a distinct and independent 
spiritual corporation. The analogy of the human body seems 
not to help the argument, but rather to lead to an opposite con- 
clusion. For the peculiar functions of each organ of the body are 
strictly limited to that organ. In what sense can it possibly be 
said, for instance, that sight is given to any part of the body but 
the eye?‘ or hearing to any part but the ear? Each organ no 
doubt exercises its functions for the whole body, i.e., for its good, 
but it does not derive its peculiar power from it. If the analogy 
held good with regard to the Church, it would follow that the 
Divine gift—of sight of Divine Truth, for instance—was by the 
Divine Will limited to the official teachers; and that so, as it was 
once affirmed, “on matters of faith it is the privilege of the laity 
to listen and to obey” But Bishop Moberly is far from affirming 
anything of the kind, His admission, therefore, that all the 
« charismata” were bestowed by our Lord upon the whole Church 
that when He said to the Apostles, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach to all nations, teaching them,” He spoke to them as 
representatives, not of the clergy only, but of the whole body of 
the faithful—seems logically to preclude the belief in any limi- 
tation of Divine aid in seeing the Truth of God to the clergy as 
such.* The passages quoted above, and many considerations 


* Perhaps I may be allowed to illustrate this point a little in detail. Modern physical 
researches have shown in a surprising manner the independence, of each organ of the 
body. Each separate organ is to a singular degree limited in its power to its own proper 
function ; the rest of the body cannot compel it to perform any function other than 
those for which it was specially created, and of which it has, if I may use the expression, 
an absolute monopoly. ‘Touch the optic nerve, for instance, and the eye does not feel, in 
the sense in which the organs of touch do, but it sees what it might take to be a gleam 
of light; excite—jar, for instance, or shake—the auditory nerve, and the ear hears 
what seems to it 2 sound. All that the central powers that rule the whole body can do 
with regard’ to the organ of each sense is to send an order to it to “act ;”—how it will 
act, it is not in their power, but only in that of the organ itself, to decide. Itis as if an 
emperor were served by officers belonging to different nations, each of them only able to 

* speak his own language. The emperor might sénd an order to each to “ speak ;” and 
thereupon the French officers would obey by speaking French—the only language they 
knew—the Italians, by speaking Italian, ‘and so on. _If-we believed the Church to be 
constituted in a manner analogous to this, we should conclude that each officer of the 
Church, each man who held any special ministry in it, was gifted with power which no 
other members possessed, and that he was limited to the kind of action which his office 
called upon him to execute. This would, however, unless I qhite misunderstand Bishop 
Moberly, present a view of the Church essentially different. from that for which he pleads 
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drawn from Church history, and from the results of experience in 
the general life of the Church, by Bishop Moberly himself, in his 
lectures, seem clearly to disprove any such limitation. 

Of course the above statements involve no prejudice whatever 
to a due deference, which must be great, to the dicta of persons 
" or of assemblies holding high office, and summoned under invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit’s assistance. Inasmuch as the clergy are the 
appointed officers and teachers of what Bishop Moberly has called 
“the Spirit-bearing body,” and assemblies of such persons, solemnly 
called together in Christ's name, may well be expected to obtain 
the Divine assistance for which they pray, it were a strange irre- 
verence or unbelief to attribute no authority to their decrees. 
Only I would say, that infallibility would, on the grounds already 
stated, among others, not attach even to the decrees of the whole 
Church, lay and clerical, could such be obtained (for error might 
be allowed for providential purposes to prevail for a time, and 
absolute truth in human words, or in human minds, is scarcely 
conceivable), and that, further, the decrees of such Councils can- 
not fairly be said to be the utterances of the general belief, even 
at the time, of the whole Christian body. Often they have, we 
cannot doubt, been widely diverse from that belief. Such decrees 
might very probably be tainted with the philosophical or theological 
errors that might happen to be prevalent in the world and in the 
Church of the time in which they were passed. 

What I would urge, therefore, is that, considerable as is the 
deference due to the decisions of great Church assemblies or epis- 
copal synods, there lies an appeal against them to the general 
mind of the Church in their day, so far as it can be ascertained ; 
and there lies a further appeal from the decrees of one age of the 
Church to the belief of all ages. 

If then it be asked what are the special organs or channels, 
if any, through which the Divine wisdom which works in the 
Church’s mind may be expected ordinarily to find utterance, I 
answer that it is to the general life of the Church and her thoughts, 
quite as much among laity as clergy, and quite as much among 
‘the simple and unlearned, the “babes in Christ,” as among the 
scribes and doctors of the law, that we should look with confidence 
for indications of the direction of the Divine guidance of the Church 
on matters of religious belief. 

And if we turn from the statements of inspired men to the facts of 
Providence in God’s actual government of His Church in all ages, 
we find the clearest proofs that Divine inspiration has sometimes 
guided individual, unordained men, in a teaching in direct oppo- 
sition to the dogmatic and authoritative declarations. of those 


—-one according to which the dowry of Divine gifts and powers bestowed upon the 
Church was not, as he hols it was, given freely to all the members, but divided among 
them upon a system of exclusive appropriation to each severally. 
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vwho have “sat in Moses’ seat.” These men were right, and their 

adversaries—enthroned, it may be, in Councils, and speaking, as 
venerable scribes and Pharisees had done of old, consistently 
through many ages—wrong. So it was, to mention one case instar 
omnium, when “the world awoke and found itself made Arian” by 
decrees of consecrated Councils; and when single champions of 
the true faith stood alone in the might of Divine conviction, and, 
by the same authority as that of the unordained prophet of the 
wilderness, against consecrated teachers. By the manifest course 
of subsequent history and the unanimous judgment of the suc- 
ceeding ages of the Church, the golden sceptre of Divine absolution 
has been seen of all men to have been held out to some of those 
who have so ventured the perilous step of deliberately crossing 
the sacred lines of the ordinary established order of the Church. 
They were right in their acts of rebellion—of apparent irreverence, 
but really of highest reverence. 

We Protestants hold that so it was with Luther; so we may 
believe it is now with Déllinger, with Hyacinthe, and others who, 
with them, are in our time steadfastly, though with reverence, and 
some fear and trembling, as becomes all who fear God when they 
have to cross the lines of the order of the world which is Divine, 
resisting “the powers that be” in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Athanasius contra mundum, Lutherus contra mundum, and others in 
history, were, we cannot doubt, the organs, though sometimes 
unordained, of the Divine Spirit governing thé Church with respect 
to the truth of God. Great is Government—great, sacred, yea, 
Divine, is Order; yet something is there greater still; ONE is there, 
Himself the eternal Fountain of order, who can, and who will at 
times, interpose to show that He Himself, not His order, is first and 
paramount. Government was made for man, not man for govern- 
ment; therefore the Son of Man, and every man, so far as he is one 
with Him, “is Lord also of government.” Doubtless that is an 
edged tool. Let the irreverent and godless beware how they. 
handle it; but it has its use, and some men have given to them, 
direct from Heaven, the Divine right to use it. 

It is, then, manifest that God’s government of His Church, in the 
reality of which I beg to say for myself I most firmly believe, has in’ 
fact left room, to a wonderful degree, for the play of human free- 
will, and of human error, even in high places, and in venerable 
seats of consecrated authority. God has guided the Church, but 

’ it has been in His own way; and that is not our way.. Ultimately 
—in the long run—in the great sum of things—God, we affirm, is 
pledged that His.truth shall prevail sufficiently for the saving 
guidance of those who seek Him; but through many ages even, 
and over a large extent of the world, error may prevail; for it has 
in fact done so. 
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I may be allowed once more to repeat that the above state- 
ments are not inconsistent with a due reverence for the dicta of 
ordained men and consecrated assemblies. Nor, on the other 
hand, does the acknowledgment of something of Divine authority 
in such official persons necessarily carry with it any conclusion as 
to the origin of that form of Church government to which the 
authority is attributed. Many of us may hold with Lord Bacon 
when he says, “I for my part do confess that; in revolving the 
Scriptures, I could never find any such thing [as “one form of 
discipline in all Churches, and that imposed by necessity of a 
commandment and prescript out of the Word of God”], but that 
God had left the like liberty to the Church: Government as He had to the 
civil Government, to,be varied according to time, and place, and accidents, 
which, nevertheless, His high and Divine providence doth order and 
dispose.”* That our Church at least tolerates this view may be 
argued from the fact that, in our formularies, the existence of the 
« divers orders” in the Church is attributed to the Divine Pro- 
vidence, aud to the fact of the establishment of such orders in the 
primitive ages, and not to a Divine command. (See the Prayers for 
the Ember Weeks, and the preface to the Ordination Services.) 
But believing this, we may nevertheless hold that the clergy in 
each Church—as, in certain respects and for certain purposes, “the 
powers that be,” in God’s existing spiritual kingdom, the Church 
—may claim from all who fear God and reverence His Providence 
due respect (and it is great respect), deference, and obedience 
within their sphere. The de facto government, in the Church as 
in the State, has, as such, a jus Divinum over private’ individuals, 
however it may have reached its position. Order has Divine 
rights under all the various forms it may assume. The Spirit of 
God, while He is a Spirit of freedom (for “where He is, there is 
liberty ”), is also a Spirit of order, not of confusion or irreverence. 

The practical conclusion I wish to draw from all that has been 
said, is that, profoundly as we may and ought to reverence ancient 
and received utterances of the Church’s mind, rightly as we may 
expect to be able to trace, in such utterances, footsteps of the 
Divine all-ruling wisdom which is pledged to sway the Church's 
progress through the ages, we nevertheless cannot safely conclude 
that any such decrees, or utterances of her mind, in any age, are 
without fault. And the Divine guidance will—all analogy leads 
us to expect—be seen as the resultant of manifold forces, many of 
them concealed from us, many also working in unexpected and 
apparently, to our minds, abnormal quarters; and one charac- 
teristic ‘of it will be that it will be best perceived by those who 
look for truth and guidance, not in one direction only, but in all; 
who listen in reverence to all voices, even the least dignified by 


` * Bacon, On the Pacification of the Church. 
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external authority, which speak in reverence and in earnestness ; 
divinely guided souls marked not by class distinctions of office, 
but with such sanctions as are indicated in the sayings, “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart: for they shall see God ;” “ He that doeth 
the will” (or rather, willeth to do the will) “ of God shall know of 
the doctrine.” 

As the moon, moving through distant heavens, and hidden from 
us at times by earthborn clouds, yet effectually sways, while at 
the same time leaving much liberty to, the mighty tides and 
currents of the great deep of oceanic waters, and leads them on 
their appointed life-giving course over the globe, till they have 
finished their pre-appointed circuits; so the Divine Providence, 
acting, not upon any one part of the Church only, but upon the 
whole of it, is, we believe, guiding its often partially blind thought 
and feeling, with a view to gradually manifesting, to itself and to 
the world at large, the saving and life-giving truth respecting 
God and His ways. But all the time it leaves to men’s minds a 
wide liberty; and many a counter-current is allowed to bear sway 
in particular places and particular times; so that it would be in 
the highest degree rash to conclude, merely from the drift of the 
waters at one time and place, its great ultimate direction. 

If it be objected to such views that they leave us much at sea, 
in a widé and ‘almost limitless sea, in our search for a Divine 
guidance, and set’ up a theory of the manner of that, guidance 
which is distréssingly vague and indefinite, I answer, that this is 
but saying what we know from inspired authority to be true— 
that it is the appointed lot of God’s children that they shall, in this 
life, “see through a glass darkly” —i.e. “in a riddle.” Isit not, I 
earnestly ask, a principal characteristic of that which really comes 
from God Himself, and from no other and merely local power, that 
it is generally undefinable under the forms of our intellects? This 
seems to arise partly from this reason, that that which comes from 
God comes upon us not from one side only, but from all sides at 
once, from within and from without, from the great ALL which is 
His. It comes from Him who “ besets us behind and before, and lays 
His hand upon us;? and this-is one reason why, when we try to 
describe it in the limited forms of speech and thought which alone 
are at our disposal in this life, we find that “such knowledge” — 
precise, comprehensive, and perfect knowledge, and definition of 
Divine things—“is too wonderful and excellent for us; we cannot 
attain unto it? Just because it is indeed Divine it is “transcen- 
dent;” it exceeds and oversteps our power of comprehension and 
definition. Another reason of the same fact may be that which 
seems to us the subtilty of God’s action. Our great prophet of 
nature, Lord Bacon, has said, “ The subtilty of nature far trans- 
cends the subtilty of our understandings.” We cannot lay down 
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an accurate and perfect plan of the methods of God’s working in 
nature; such things defy our analyses: that a statement is neat, 
to our human minds, is a presumption that it is not Divine. Is it not 
so, for instance, confessedly, with respect to the inspiration of 
Scripture, the gradual formation of the canon, the development of 
Church history, the preordained fulfilment of prophecy? Of all 
these we can affirm with deep conviction, after the fact, or a 
posteriori, that they are the work of God; but of all we see it to 
be characteristic that, as to the manner in which the results have 
been brought about, and the special channels through which the 
Divine power has worked in ultimately governing and securing 
those results, we cannot dogmatize. Of all these the Divine 
parable is true that “it is as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground, and should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how.” No, we “know not how,” 
but yet we do know the fact; many of us think at least we see, 
with great certainty, that thé result is the work of God. God is 
“ manifested in remembrance,” though “not at the time;” we see 
the skirts of His clothing as He passes, and after He has passed ; 
we catch fragmentary tones of His “Still Small Voice” in the 
darkness—(and fragmentary only, not complete, though suffi- 
cient for our needs, can our hearing of that Voice be in this life), 
- —but we cannot see His face in the present clearly.. If we attempt 
a complete theory we find the fact will not wholly fit, but tran- 
scends and overpasses it. So, again, says Lord Bacon (may the 
cautious and reverent spirit, so scrupulously attentive to all facts, 
however ill they might fit any preconceived theory of his, which 
distinguished that prince of science, become more characteristic 
of our theologians also), when speaking of theology :— 

‘As for perfection or completeness in divinity, it is not to be sought: 
which makes the course of artificial divinity (the ‘ scholastical °) the more 
suspect. For he that will reduce a knowledge into an art will make it 
sound and uniform; but in divinity, many things must be left abrupt, and 
concluded with this: ‘O altitudo sapientiz et scientie Dei! quam incom- 
prehensibilia sunt judicia ejus, et non investigabiles viæ ejus P So again 
‘the Apostle saith, ‘Ex parte scimus ; and to have the form of a total, where 
there is but matter for a part, cannot be without supplies by supposition and 
presumption.” 

But with regard to evidences of the fulfilment of the Divine 
promises of guidance to the Church in the past history of the 
Church, though no doubt, for such reasons partly as those already 
adduced, there have prevailed great and terrible. errors and dark- 
ness of mind through long periods, there has, on the other hand, 
been ever kept up a great and effective witness for God. The 
thoughts of men on “sin and on righteousness and on judgment ” 
which have existed in the Church, have, as was strikingly urged 
by Mr. Maurice in his essay “On the Teaching of the Holy Spirit,” 
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in the “Theological Essays,” been far deeper and truer than in 
the old world. : 

It is a sort of idolatry to attribute infallibility or ultimate 
authority on Divine truth-to clergy, to Councils, to anything short 
of God Himself. But though the methods and channels of God’s 
working defy our analyses, and cannot be completely systematized 
by us, yet faith in that working in the guidance of the Church is 
very far from an unavailable or unpractical principle. For it insures 
reverence, docility, hopefulness, candour, confidence, in all loyal 
children of God, and it will ultimately be justified by results — 
proportioned to its sincerity and reverence. 

Such considerations as the above may perhaps help us to retain 
composure in times when Church Councils, to which we may 
tightly believe, from the character of their constituent members, 
and the circumstances under which they are called together, that 
a high authority claiming the reverence of all Christians attaches, 
issue decrees which we cannot reconcile with Divine truth. And 
they may serve to justify the consistency of those who, while 
professing, and most sincerely feeling, a profound deference for the 
general belief of the Church on theological questions, as having in 
it something of Divine authority, claim at the same time a large 
liberty to criticize and protest against particular utterances of 
that belief even in cases where they have been accepted by the 
Church in many countries and through long periods of time. 

The ultimate appeal is to God Himself, now and always present 
with His people, and accessible to all, whether laymen or ordained 
men, who, with a whole heart and in all reverence and docility 
(and that implies a profoundly reverent listening to all voices that 
speak from seats of right authority), seek His guidance. . 

But “he that believeth will not make haste.” He will “ stand 
upon his watch-tower and wait to see what the Lord will say to 
him,”—whether through the facts of the world’s history, or through 
the voices of sincere and reverent and God-fearing men, or 
through instincts inspired into his own soul while earnestly seeking 
for light,—“ and what he shall answer when he is reproved.” 

It is surely a sad proof of the unreality of men’s faith in God’s 
Presence with us in this modern world, and in our power, through. 
His help, of recognizing His voice, if we seek Him aright, when 
to the question, Where and who is our Guide? where is our 
Pillar of Cloud and of Fire? we answer, “God only,” many take 
this as a mere evasion. Of course it is a mere evasion if God is 
not near us to guide us, or if we have not the power to recognize 
His voice. And that is, in fact, it is to be feared, the belief of 
many in our day. The Divine Presence—the “Real Presence” 
of God—not under any material form, or localized to the body, 
but inwardly to the souls and spirits of those who seek Him with 
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pure heart, and in communion with all others who so seek Him— 
is to many a hollow phrase, not, as it should be, an awful and 
blessed fact, as real as the solid earth beneath our feet, or the 
sun that shines upon our faces. But the fact evidently is that 
our whole faith must ultimately stand upon the belief that we can 
hear God directly speaking to us. If we cannot—if man is not 
a being “made in the image of God,” in such sense that he can 
discern His voice from all other voices—we have no solid ground 
to stand upon whatever; we are hopelessly at sea, the mere sport 
of winds and waves. How else do we know that God is true, 
and will not deceive us, but by such direct intuition in our deepest 
spirit? But if we are thus compelled, all of us, to take our stand 
upon faith in such deep intuitions, with regard to the fundamental 
truths of all belief about God, what right have we to deny the 
authority of such intuitions in other and lower stages of religious 
inquiry? or to refuse to allow others to rest upon that which, if 
we will but be’ honest with ourselves, we may see is the very 
ladder by which we ourselves have reached our own position ? 

But we affirm that we have the supernatural guidance of God, if 
we will but seek it aright. If we seek it on all sides” with pure 
heart, His Word is pledged that we shall sufficiently find it. He 
will guide His Church to the end. His Presénce with her will be 
proved by the results. Men will not generally be able to say 
of it, “Lo! here,” or “Lo! there,” for the kingdom of God does 
not so come; it is “within us”—within our whole body—acting, 
not through one channel only, but, as the way of the Omnipresent 
is, through very many; and discovered by those who seek Him in 
purity of heart, in fellowship with all other true and reverent 
seekers, with the help of the Spirit promised to the Church. 

l W. H. LYTTELTON. 


* As the spirit of mind which indwells in the Church, and which we believe to be inspired 
by the Spirit of God, need not be expected to utter itself only through its official organs, 
but also through any other members of what Bishop Moberly has called ‘the Spirit- 
bearing body ;” so neither need we think it will express itself only through one class of 
utterances, as, for instance, through what may be called scientific or metaphysical state- 
ments of theological truth ; but also, and perhaps more truly, through moral sentiments 
and impulses, and in political, social, and other movements, all of which ultimately tend 
to the formation and moulding of belief. The chisel-strokes of the Divine Sculptor, 
forming the statue after His mind, may come from many unexpected quarters; the 
living and free Governor of the world and of the Church uses, we may be very sure, a 
many-sided policy, if I may venture the expression, in pursuing His ends. May there 
not be much of truth in the belief expressed by a great German theologian, Richard 
Rothe, when he says (Stille Stunden, p. 274), “ That the Lord Christ in our day takes 


- a much more lively interest in the development of our political circumstances and con- 


dition, than in our so-called Church-movemonts and questions of the day, I cannot for a 
moment doubt. He knows full well upon what things really depend, and upon what they 
do not depend” (Er weiss es gar wohl, wohinter etwas ist, und wohinter nicht)? And 
again (page 276), “ The State-atmosphere is, in our day, more Christianly-healthy than 
the Church atmosphere” (Heute zu Tage ist die Staatsluft christlich-gesunder als dio 
Kirchenluft), The author of “ Ecce Homo” says that Christ, when He left the world in 
the body, “ withdrew to a secret post of observation, from whence he visited His people 
for the future only in refreshing inspirations, and great acts of providential justice” 
(p. 108). These “acts” may tend to shape thought and belief in the end almost as much 
as the inspirations do. 
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NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF THE DRINK 
QUESTION. 


N the April number of this Review there was a short paper 
upon- “ Intemperance” from the pen of the present writer. 
Two of the points briefly raised in that essay were these :— 

1. That even granting our right to interfere at all in the question 
of drink, except when the drunkard becomes criminally amenable 
to the law by some act which would convict him if sober, the 
prohibition of the sale—which would be in effect, and very soon 
in direct legal consequence the prohibition of the use—of intoxi-~ 
cants would be attended by the destruction of so very large an 
amount of innocent pleasure among moderate drinkers, as utterly 
to throw into the shade any benefit which such a prohibition 
might seem to carry with it. 

2. That, though crime (with other wretched things) may often 
be traced immediately to the abuse of intoxicants as an exciting 
cause, the efficient causes of crime lie deeper, and would still con~ 
tinue to act in other ways if intoxicants were prohibited. 

The second of these points will not require arguing with the 
adherents of what is called “ scientific” morality. They will at 
once admit that to remove intoxicants from those who are excited 
to crime by their use will leave the sources of the crime just where 
they were, and yield nothing more than an artificial and temporary 
palliation of the evils which it is sought to remove. I am not ` 
myself about to urge this view—though I shall urge one that is 
cognate. But the first point which I raised on the former occa- 
sion seems almost to have startled a number of reviewers. That, 
in opposition to “ philanthropists,” anybody should dare to suggest . 
that the pleasure caused by the use of intoxicants was a matter 
at all worth considering, was held to be nothing less than an 
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audacious affront to enlightened opinion. One critic, indeed, 
while remarking that the attitude taken up was “ curiously bold,” 
added, that my view of the subject was one which needed to be | 
taken up. Fortunately for the subject, the Fortnightly Review of 
the same month contained a temperate and exhaustive article, by 
Dr. Burney Yeo, “ On Stimulants,” which exhibited, with authority 
and in detail, some aspects of the question which I ventured to 
open. 

"Bat ‘the surprise expressed, that any publicist should dare to 
talk about the pleasure there is in the fair use of intoxicants as 
worth consideration, in the face of what “philanthropists” have 
to say about the duty of moderate drinkers, was most instructive. 
We have travelled fast indeed since 

s . The year of the great crime, 
‘When the false English Nobles, with their Jew, 


By God demented, slew. 
The Trust they stood twice pledged to keep from wrong,” 


and set “that which knows not” to “rule that which knows.” 
In less than a decade the whole face of the world is changed. It 
is now a sort of treason to challenge any dogmas of social policy 
that have obtained a large following, especially if they plead 
morality and the interests of the working man as their justification. 
In spite of the ill-success of the Permissive-Prohibitory Bill in 
Parliament, the cause of its friends has suffered no defeat. The 
teetotallers have increased in number and in power so largely 
that newspapers are afraid to offend them. In these matters and 
in others we have well-nigh lost our reason. The world is a mélée 
of special constables, each bent upon getting his own fad enforced 
at the point of the truncheon. The police magistrate flogs the 
children to school. The law is invoked to take away the grocers’ 
‘wine and beer licences, and otherwise to interfere with the supply 
of what is as much a necessary of civilized life as tea; and the 
scholar at his desk begins to fear that the law will shortly declare 
that he must not read Athenæus, Swedenborg, or Goethe, and will 
kindly send the policeman to expurgate his library for him. 
Everything seems to be held at the mercy of Mr. Carlyle’s majority 
of “fools.” It is whips now, but the scorpions are on the way. 
The Prince of Wales declared, in his speech at the dinner of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, that he had received over two 
hundred petitions from heated total-abstainers, urging him not 
to preside—though he had promised to do it, and his name was 
advertised—at the dinner of as good, as tried, and as well-managed 
a charity as exists in Europe. Can any one even conceive such a 
thing happening in the time of the Duke of Sussex? And can 
any one make intelligible to sane and modest minds the “ earnest ” 
audacity of the senders of these intemperate petitions? As to 
2H 2 
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other matters, there are at least twenty disputed questions of 
social legislation which are, as far as votes of organized bodies — 
can make them so, test-questions for parliamentary candidates. 
“Will you vote for our fad? If not, we shall oppose your 
election.” Any opposition to the schemes of these eager bustling 
personages and societies is a sort of crime. They will run you in, 
if they can, somehow. Nobody of the slightest pretensions to 
influence is safe from the solicitous canvassing and silent pressure 
of social crotcheteers. It is a disgrace to English law and English 
popular feeling that “picketing ” as it exists among the working 
classes is not made a criminal offence, for it is a base and cruel 
moral offence ;* but what is to protect us from the social picketing 
that gathers strength every year? When—and that was in the 
chosen home of freedom—when a deputation of neighbours inter- 
viewed poor Mitchell to inquire what church or chapel he proposed 
to attend, or why he never went to any, Mitchell replied, curtly, 
“Gentlemen, I am of the Pagan persuasion.” We shall soon want 
some such formula—“an ewasive answer, yer honour ”—for use in 
reply to the picketers of social-legislation fads. It never seems to 
occur to these intrusive persons that it is they who are the sinners, 
and not those quiet folk who devote them to the gods of shady 
- places. It never strikes them that every fresh restriction is in 
itself an injurious thing, needing the most stringently reasoned 
justification, The just and natural exasperation of the intelligent 
and cultivated moderate drinker at the proposal to give two-thirds 
of his neighbours, “ mostly fools” by the necessity of the case, the 
tight to deprive him of a pleasure which he thinks both innocent 
-and useful, never presents itself to their minds, nor the exasperation 
-of the scholar when it is proposed by force of strained and hard- 
‘driven law to take from his library some of the most important 
jandmarks in the history of moral culture. The rights of divergent 
opinion? Justice? Those things are obsolescent. 

The majority is rapidly resolving itself into a committee of 
moral “braves,” and we, the moderate minority, have only the poor 
consolation of saying, “ Gentlemen fanatics—sweet-voiced majo- 
rity of stupid and untaught personages—we know we must retire 
before your rapidly-multiplying blunderbusses; but we do wish 
we could take them from you, and put the whole lot of you into 
madhouses together, where you could fight out your multifarious 
fads alone, with your own thick heads for weapons.” But the 
wish is impotent. True it is that one Liberal, Mr. Goschen, has 
been driven into injustice to certain yet unenfranchised persons 
by sheer dismay at what has come of that last great act of 


* That there may be no mistake about the spirit in which this is written, I crave 
Isave to add that Mr. Justice Brett’s sentence upon the gas stokers was, in my opinion, 
cruel and unjusé also. 
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enfranchisement; and Mr. Forsyth has just declared that he 
counts it a benefit that Parliament has done very little this year. 
But these are exceptions; and what Mr. Carlyle calls the “ stam- 
pede” of general stupidity is upon us :— 

“ Were it beautiful think you? Folly in such million-fold majority, at 
length peaceably supreme in this earth, advancing on you as the huge 
buffalo phalanx does in the Western deserts, or as, on a smaller scale, 
those bristly creatures did in the country of the Gadarenes. Rushing, 
namely, in wild stampede (the devil being in them, some small fly having 
stung them), boundless—one wing on that edge of your horizon, the other 
wing on that, and rearward whole tides and oceans of them; so could 
folly rush; the enlightened public one huge Gadarenes’ swinery, tail cocked, 
snout in air, with joyful, animating, short squeak; fast and ever faster ; 
down steep places—to the Sea of Tiberias and the bottomless cloacas of 
nature: quenched there, since nowhere sooner. My friends, such sight is 
too sublime if you are out in it, and are not of it. Unhappily we are in it, 
and not out of it.” i 


The drink question makes an easy and natural fulcrum from 
which to work a number of levers of the pseudo-philanthropic 
order. The wrong and pain which stand in visible connection 
with the excessive use of intoxicants are only too obvious, Any 
judge, any magistrate, any physician, any policeman, any district 
visitor can speak to them. And when one begins, all the rest 
follow like sheep. Some Recorder of Cindertown, or some 
Deputy-Assistant-Judge, remarks that half the crimes of violence 
that come under his notice in his judicial capacity are traceable 
to drink—this profound observation is reported in a hundred 
newspapers—and within a twelvemonth all the judges in the 
kingdom. are echoing the Recorder of Cindertown. The learned 
gentleman gets his social science cheap. Anybody can see that a 
bad man of a certain quality must be made worse by half-a-pint 
of bad gin, or even good gin; but it is not everybody who will 
pause to reflect that the learned gentleman might just as truly 
remark that in half the cases of crimes cf violence that came 
under his notice the offenders wore dirty linen, and never brushed 
their teeth; and that in the other half the culprits were subject to 
chronic dyspepsia, and never read Milton’s “Comus.” Then the 
remedy for all this misery seems easy. The murderer or the wife- 
beater did this under the influence of gin—that is the first. step. 
He bought his gin at the “Pig and Whistle”—that is the second 
step. The third step is plain to the meanest capacity—shut up 
the “ Pig and Whistle,” and there is an end of murder. Add to 
this that the rates will be greatly reduced, being careful to say 
nothing of the expenditure that will have to be incurred in carry- 
ing out your new law, and you have full-blown social science for 
Mrs. Nickleby in excelsis. And you supply a fine fulcrum in public 
discussion for other philanthropic crotcheteers, as indifferent as 
you are to the righfs of the blameless classes of the community, 
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and bent, as you are, upon sacrificing these’ to the wretched, 
all-but-worthless minority whom the turn of a feathers weight 
pushes over into cruel or filthy violence. Now, I protest. against 
this. 

Let me sketch two neighbourhoods with which I am familiar— 
suburban places, which I have studied on foot in front of the 
houses, or by rail at the backs of the houses, by omnibus, by 
tram-car, and otherwise. There is not a corner of either of these 
neighbourhoods in which I do not know some one—not one from 
' which the currents of ordinary gossip do not reach me. If I do 
not know the artist or the banker’s clerk, or the clergyman in one 
nook, I know the chemist, or the baker, or the florist. If in 
another nook I do not know the chemist, the baker, or the florist, 
I know the dissenting minister, or the actuary, or the musician. 
Farther off, I know the charwoman, the rabbit-fancier, or the 
small stationer—nay, I know many varieties of such people, my 
knowledge extending over several years. Not to put too fine a 
point upon it, there is a round dozen of such people whom I have 
known with the intimacy which comes of rendering them such 
small help as I could in their troubles, and putting little friendly 
encouragements in the way of their children. We will take two 
somewhat extreme pictures from these neighbourhoods, 

First, for the “respectable” part of the picture. This is a very 
large expanse of suburb, consisting of houses whose rent varies 
from forty to five-and-twenty pounds a year. These houses and 
their inmates I know with the intimacy of a minute pertinacious 
observer. I know the man who is an insurance clerk; the man 
who is in the bank; the man who superintends a big clothing 
establishment; the small ship-broker; the annuitant widow with 
the growing son and daughter; the heterodox preacher; the 
` orthodox district visitor; the group of actors and chorus-singers 
(nay, I know where they all sing and act, and the history of their 
yelping little terrier, and at what time on Sunday the patriarch’ 
of the tribe does his shameless shaving). I know the “house at 
which there is a young man who is off his wits in the little matter 
of flute-playing; the house where the chess-board is always out; 
the house where they are all literary, and the young man wears 
spectacles, lifts his nose, and every now and then opens a dis- 
cussion at the Literary Society. I know the house at which the 
two half-young ladies—God help them !—take in adult pupils on 
the sly; and the house at which the elderly lady—God help her! 
—has been gradually driven out of her nice “ Ladies’ School” by 
pressure of a certain kind which shall not be more specifically 
referred to. I know the house where that odd Lancashire group 
of women, who live no one knows how, seem to be always busy 
with pickling and preserving—have I not séen them at it from 
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the railway? Do I not know when they last cut down their 
angelica tree for candying, and when they last had in 14 lbs. 
of “foots” for jam? I know how many flannel shirts they hang | 
out to dry at Rydal Villa, and I can guess why they sold their 
Vowel A washing-machine (which I saw advertised in the local 
paper as almost better than new, though they have been working 
it hard for two years and a-half). I know the house at which the 
philandering young man, with the meek face and the peacock’s 
tail neck-ties, appears to spend bis leisure in the midst of a regular 
dovecote of severely Rubrical young ladies, who are presided 
over by his sister. I know the quiet tradesmen whose shops dot, 
here and there, this respectable little suburb—a chemist and a 
baker being the chief of these. And from the incontinence of the 
chemist’s assistant, and the charwoman, and the greengrocer’s 
boy, I am well supplied with the gossip of the suburb. 

But what mainly concerns us now is that I know pretty well 
what they drink in this neighbourhood—beyond milk and tea and 
coffee. Of course I cannot answer for the night-cap of an old 
fogey here and there—or for the poor lady, a solitary case among 
five thousand, who gets her spirits from the grocer’s shop, and is 
gradually killing herself and breaking the hearts of her friends. 
But I know very well that if she could not get her brandy from 
Mr. Congou, she would get it somewhere else, and that it is a great 
gain, perhaps even to her, and assuredly to hundreds of these 
householders, that they need not go to the public-houses at all— 
for their bottled Bass, Allsopp, or what not. I know, also, that 
weak, atrophied heart is a very common cause of the habit of 
drinking among respectable women. But, to return, though I 
cannot get into these houses, I am sure that little of any misery of 
the kind now in question escapes me among them; and I know 
- positively what is their staple “intoxicant.” It is a fine word and 
a long, to apply to the humble XB of the dozen or so of brewers 
whose carts do such a gorgeous trade in this suburb. This XB is 
bitter small-beer. Now I cannot, as a rule, drink beer of any kind, 
but one summer's night, finding this XB on table at the house of 
a literary brother—a much less “obscure” writer than myself—I 
drank a quart of it as easily as if it had been water, took wine after 
it, and then discussed Comtism and Transcendentalism with a per- 
fectly unembarrassed brain. When I add that if a visit from my 
charworman happens on the same day with a visit froma half-blind 
and decrepit old gardener, who sometimes comes and rakes up my 
flowers to rags for me without charging me a penny, my own 
household cask of XB is rather “wobbly ” before the day is over, 
and yet my two laborious friends show no symptoms of alcho- 
holic poisoning, I think I am justified in saying that those 
enormous supplies of XB—enormous, incredible they certainly 
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are—cannot have much effect in the way of darkening and 
lengthening the criminal records of our beloved, but somewhat 
over-lectured and over-policed country. 

But the point is this: The inhabitants of my suburb enjoy it—enjoy it. 
Iam sure they do. The proof is most satisfactory. In the first 
place, they buy it—at least I presume the brewers do not give it 
away. In the second place, they drink so much of it that I con- 
clude they use it at both dinner and supper. In the third place, 
I notice that my charwoman, and such people, do most evidently 
like it. They take huge gulps of it—they give long sighs of 
pleasure when it has gone down—and they are cheerful and con- 
versational afterwards. Say not that a decrepit old man and a 
charwoman are not fair tests; for I have tried this kind of drink 
upon hale and-muscular men—greengrocers, coalheavers, brick- 
layers, milk-carriers, and such like. In none of these have I ever 
seen the slightest symptom of man-slaughter ; but—they have all 
enjoyed it, and been, plainly and staringly, the better for it. And, though 
I drink no beer myself, I see XB drunk by members of my family, 
and I do not hesitate to affirm, on the word of a sane Englishman, 
who hates man-slaughter and likes to see others happy, that my 
friends all enjoy this “ intoxicant,” and appear to be the better for 
the use of it. I might go much, very much farther than this; but 
I would rather refer the reader to the testimony of Dr. Burney 
Yeo upon the value of malt liquor in certain cases of imperfect 
nutrition. There are non-stimulating preparations of malt from 
which all the benefit of such liquors may be derived? Very likely 
—I know all about them; and they are excellent for the nursery. 
But—there was a reforming bore of a certain school, who pressed 
Lord Melbourne very hard to appoint him on a new Commission :— 
“ I should be quite as useful as half-a~-dozen men like Jones and 
Robinson,” said the enthusiast. “Very likely,” said Melbourne, 
with languor, “but the fellows wont sit with you, d——n them.” 
It is something like that with this medicated preparation of malt— 
people won’t drink it, bless them. 

Of course in the neighbourhood which I have thus roughly . 
sketched, other things besides XB family ale from the brewers are 
drunk—Bass, Allsopp, Ind Coope and Co., and wine. But I know 
of no drunkenness of the sort that legislators need trouble them- 
selves with—or philanthropists either, unless they are meddlers. In 
the course of fifteen years’ knowledge of the whole suburb, I have 
heard of one case in which a lady drank to excess. She got her 
spirits from the grocer’s, but I can hardly suppose that she would 
not, in any case, have got them somewhere. That point, however, 
is wholly collateral, and I do not presume to dogmatize about it. 

Let us now shift the scene and pass to another neighbourhood. 
We will leave these rows of trim villas and cottages, where all is 
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quiet and becoming, and some things elegant and inspiziting; where 
the women and the men are well dressed, and keep regular hours, 
and never fight each other; where the children are fondly cared 
for ; and the minister of religion is a welcome guest ; where Mudie’s 
is subscribed to, and the walls are hung with prints more or 
less good, and the flowers are bright at the back and in the little 
grassy forecourts. We will go to Rough’s Alley. 

Rough’s Alley happens to be in my case a short cut to railway, 
tram-car, or omnibus; so I know it pretty well, though I never enter 
it by choice, especially in hot weather. The space between the 
miserable little holes of houses is not wider than the room in which 
I am writing. A gutter runs down the middle. The alley is 
usually noisy with ragged and dirty children; quarrelling women, 
also ragged; and drunken men. All these are hideous with dirt. 
I do not believe the women wash their faces once in a week. 
How the poor creatures manage to breathe in these small, low 
rooms, with fires in them, it is hard to say. In hot weather the 
whole population gets out of doors as much as possible. Half-a- 
dozen of the old men beg of you as you pass along. There are 
one or two birds kept, and there are cats—the sight of the latter, 
tortured, mangy skeletons, adding greatly to the generally miser- 
able appearance of the place. One very close summer. morning I 
was about to pass along this alley for time’s sake; but was 
stopped by what I saw. Everybody—man, woman, and child— 
appeared to have tumed out in a state of half undress. At the 
first glance, you might have said that the inhabitants of Rough’s 
Alley had all got some frightful spotted fever upon them. But 
the object that made me turn away and choose another route, 
at the cost of a cab, was a quite sufficient key to all the rest of the 
spectacle. It was a woman, suckling a child, and both looked well 
enough—they were certainly fat enough. The woman’s apology 
for a body-lnen garment was rent, and, coming suddenly round 
the corner as I did, I saw as she got up, with an execration, to 
go indoors, I saw, to speak plain English—but no, I cannot speak 
plain English: the woman and the child were one mass of pink— 
from the bites of vermin. This is nauseating to read, but it was 
more nauseating to see; and, as I have said, I turned away. 

Once I ventured, driven by my natural curiosity, to walk down 
by the back of one side of this alley. There again I saw, among 
other things, a woman still more nearly unclad, who made inde- 
scribable gestures and called after me. But that was nothing. It 
was my nose that suffered, and through my nose my whole system. 
I have never repeated that experiment. 

And, about the morals of Rough’s Alley? Well, before going 
down the back of it that day, L had taken care to leave my watch on 
the mantelpiece: but, in fact, I saw no human creature there except 
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the shameless woman. I only saw and smelt unutterable things. 
But you will, of course, be prepared to hear that in Rough’s Alley 
there is plenty of drunkenness. Here, the women drink gin till 
they cannot stand, and till they forget the lowest forms of 
decency. J have seen—on that open pavement, within a stone’s- 
throw of a busy thoroughfare—I have seen—no, that also must go 
unwritten. If any policeman should read these lines, he may 
draw upon his private recollections of the drunkard’s cells at the 
station-houses. Here, too, there is wife-beating. Here, there is 
gambling. Indeed at midnight, and after midnight, gambling and 
boosing are carried on so commonly in the beer-shops about here 
that I cannot possibly believe the police are ignorant of the facts, 
though I do not like to assume that they are bribed. Here is the 
house or den in which the man commits incest with his daughter, 
aged sixteen, in the very room in which his wife is lying in with 
her seventh or eighth child: and, when she complains of the—the 
discourtesy, shall we say ?—not daring to hope for morality in such 
a place—he smashes the windows, puts out her last blink of fire 
with her last drop of tea, lays the tongs about her back, and half- 
kills the baby in his eagerness to hit her on the breasts. And here, 
'‘too,—to end a sickening story and let in a breath of sweet air— 
here the missionary is to be seen on his rounds ; here I have seen 
one or two lovely children ; here I have watched a poor coster lad 
gradually making his way up in the fish and watercress line till 
he has got a donkey and gone to a better neighbourhood. 
And, almost in the Alley itself, are two or three very decent 
families. Of one, the head is a Secularist : of the other, the head 
is a Methodist and a teetotaller. Close by is a gin-shop, and 
there is more than one beer-shop—one of the latter actually in the 
place. 

The first questions one asks in going through or past such places 
(there are plenty of them!) are such as these :—Who owns these 
houses? Alas, the immediate landlord or owner is often nearly as 
poor as the tenant. Who is responsible for certain arrangements 

at the back of the houses? Who is responsible for the water- 
supply? And so forth. And it would, of course, be quite true to 
say that the drink is one of the curses of the inhabitants; but I 
cannot conceive any sane man troubling himself first of all about 
the drink; or at all events, I cannot conceive him fancying that 
when he had shut up this gin-palace and this beer-shop, he had 
gone to the bottom of all this filth and shame and violence. 
Palliations are well, but we must go deeper than such accidents as 
the drink these degraded creatures take to drown their wretched- 
ness and give them some sensation of life. We find that our 
friends in those neat suburban streets do not live drunken, filthy, 
_ and violent lives; neither does the little Secularist shoemaker or 
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the little Methodist greengrocer of Rough’s Alley. I do not 
myself believe that any course of discipline, or any moral or 
political agency, would make any important difference in men like 
the one of whose morals and amenities of manner we have just 
caught a glimpse. They belong to that awful devil’s regiment of 
the line who are born with his thumb-mark, and can never be 
much improved by any.agency on this side of the grave. At least, 
I never saw a case in which a typical soldier of that regiment 
was much changed for the better. I have been told of such cases, 
but when I have come to examine them, I have invariably found 
that the man was of a very different type indeed—the type in 
which good and evil tendencies are about equally balanced, so that 
moral, religious, or other influence may at any time turn the scale. 
This is common. But neither taking away the drink, nor any 
other measure, will materially change the Spa bad lot who nest 
in places like Rougb’s Alley. 

With regard to the others, average men and women for whom 
much may be done by men and women who stand on a higher 
plane, the case is very different. But, returning to the drink, let 
us ask why our respectable friends of the quiet suburb do not get 
drunk. Why do not you yourself get drunk? Yoü can scarcely 
tell—you cannot define the reason. But the fact is you want to live. 
your life, and drunkenness would bury you. You want to read, 
and to think, to enjoy nature and art, and the pleasures of love 
and friendship. All this, drunkenness would spoil for you, and 
besides, the after-clap is both painful and nasty. So, again, our 
respectable friends of the neat suburb do not get drunk, because it 
would spoil their lives for them. They have pleasant interests 
and ambitions. If young Box were to live all day as they do in 
Rough’s Alley, he could not play the flute to-night. Young Cox 
would be checkmated over every game of chess. Young Wilks 
would not be able to deliver his lecture. Little Philander would 
be deserted by his columbide, And so on all round. And, of 
course, education and social position have a very great deal to 
do with it. Not all, however, or near all; for we see that even in 
Rough’s Alley, natural character, and not circumstance, is the 
strongest force. 

However, I am not now concerned with the Drink Question in 
its whole scope. My point is this. That any philanthropist 
should propose to take from that quiet suburb, containing, I. dare- 
say, six or eight thousand well-conducted human beings, the right 
to get their XB or their claret just as they do now—should pro- 
pose—as a matter of legislation, mind—to take away that right, 
just because they get drunk and commit crimes down in Rough’s 
Alley, and the drink and the crime are often found connected—does 
seem to me a topié for invective, resentment, and comedy. We 
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are so familiar with our commonest and most simple pleasures that 
we are apt to underrate their value; to forget what a solid mass 
of satisfaction they carry with them; and how much of kindly 
feeling, of cheerful estimate of life and duty, of social comfort— 
and, through these, of the higher morality—is connected with such 
commonplaces as the mere taking of pleasant food and pleasant 
drink. All over the face of the earth men have found out how to 
make intoxicants, and have used them both as exhilarants and as 
sedatives. They have done it as naturally as they have invented 
the pulley, the shuttle, the arts of boiling and baking, the spinning- 
wheel, or the way to make fermented bread. I adhere to the pro- 
position of my former and shorter article—that, omitting the very 
highest pleasures of the heart, the soul, and the intellect, it is 
probable that nothing has given the human race so much simple, 
easily shareable pleasure as the use of intoxicants with meals. How 
often, how many scores of times in a long life, does a glass of 
wine give just the fillip which raises the spirits to a plane which 
they would never reach without that help, but which, the ground 
once gained, it is easy to keep? And yet you come and ask my 
charwoman to give up her pint’ of beer, or me to give up my 
tumbler of hock diluted from the gazogene,. because Bill Sikes 
has just smashed in a woman’s jaw while he was under the 
influence of gin; or because some lady—one in ten thousand— 
with a weak pulse or a depressed nervous system, drinks to excess 
on the sly. No, gentlemen; to use a vulgarism, I do not see it. 
Bill Sikes, and you other soldiers of the devil’s regiment of the 
line, look to yourselves, look sharply too ; for if we are threatened 
with the loss of our harmless or helpful pleasures because you are 
“ detumming’d to ’ave sport,” we shall hunt you up pretty soon, 
with whip in hand, and gibbet not too far off. As for the poor 
lady, we will do anything for her, voluntarily :— 


“Let love be free; free love is for the best.” 


Let Love make what sacrifices she will—is there one of us all who 
would not abstain to help a friend by our example? God forbid. 
And let those who would go to work in these matters for the love 
of God, be free to do so as they will, of course— 


“The quality of mercy is not strain’d.” 


And may God bless them, and give them many souls for their 
crown of rejoicing. But it is quite another matter when you come 
to us with an Act of Parliament at your back. Then, I repeat, 
we don’t see it. Why don’t you go about to compel us to ceno- 
bate because there is extravagance, or to celibate because there is 
adultery? Because you know you could not do it. Neither can 
_ you do the other thing. You can blot a huge mass of pleasure 
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out of life, and exasperate and revolt the best of your fellow- 
citizens ; only to fail, after all, of your prime object. 

Here, however, I am again on the point of diverging. My main 
line is, that no attairiable or even supposable result of legal prohi- 
bition in these matters could make up for the amount of simple 
pleasure which would be blotted out of life, if the law were 
honestly executed. And I once more turn to my two pictures. 
From my neat suburb, with its large, very large population 
of good citizens you propose to take away by force a pleasure 
which they greatly value, and which they maintain helps their 
lives in a very potent ‘degree; and you do this mainly because 
down in Rough’s Alley they get drunk and give each other black 
eyes. Nonsense! go and see first what you can do with Rough’s 
Alley, drink or no drink. Let the employers of labour work their 
hands less hard. Let landlords see to the houses they let. And 
let us all work a little harder under the flag, not of permissive- 
prohibitory laws, but of the love that is free. 

In all this I have granted pro hac vice, much that I do not really 
grant at all except provisionally. For instance, I do not allow, as 
usually understood, the right of majorities to control minorities. 
On the other hand, since the law has already laid its hand upon 
the liquor traffic, it is clear, as a question of expediency, that the 
law may justly be called upon to interfere again in order to remedy 
wrong of itsown doing. There are far too many public-houses, 
and it is a perfectly fair question whether grocers should be 
allowed to sell spirits—fair, I mean, upon what we ‘may call the 
working hypothesis of these discussions. 

The second of the two points from which these comments began 
would, of course, present itself in different lights to adherents 
of different schools of ‘psychology But I may just recall the 
proposition, which is this:—To remove the stimulus of drink 
(even supposing it possible) would not touch the sources of crime, 
which would speedily find other outflow. If any reader does me 
the honour of asking me what in my view is the most pressing of 
all topics in connection with the prevention of crime, I say the 
home education of the young, to begin with. I do not mean that 
there should be no schools and colleges: or anything approaching 
that. I mean that we should sacrifice some of our vanities, of our 
greedy pursuit of wealth—and even of knowledge—that we should 
concentrate our moral forces much more, infinitely more, upon the 
home culture, and especially the early culture, of what is good and 
hopeful in our children. That is the first thing to do, in order to 
approach the sources of crime. That, if anything, will make the 
wilderness blossom as the rose. And that, my Bobus—for you 
may dislike these metaphors—that will in time reduce the rates. 


A. M. Gray. 


A CHAPTER ON THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. 


HE art of the French Renaissance depends for its charm on the 
nature of the purely personal motive by which it is animated. 
It is in a most special way the expression of the desires not of a 
nation but of a class, the result of individual needs, individual 
taste, individual caprice, at a period when the life of the few had 
become exceedingly rich and complex. It cannot therefore appeal 
to a wide public, and requires, perhaps more than the art of any 
other time, a knowledge of the conditions under which it was. 
produced, in order to arrive at an appreciation of its excellence. 

Art is the speech of the people only in its most abstract forms. 
When it presents, for example, a type of physical beauty unaffected 
by any moral agent, as in the Antinous; or when it renders a 
physical ideal in which is embodied a conception of moral beauty, 
as in the Niobe or the Sistine Madonna—the grief of the mother 
bereaved, or the sacred joy of maternity—art is universally intel- 
ligible. It is a tongue which knows no accent. In the purity 
of these simple reductions local colouring is lost, as many tints 
become fused into one glory beneath the noonday sun. The work 
of the French Renaissance scarcely, however, affords any instance 
of this sublimation of the aspirations, hopes, and fears of the 
human spirit, but it is on the other hand rich in local colour, 
and contains in its strongly marked character an abundant source 
of interest for those who read in it the signs of the time at which 
it was produced. 

When the imprisoned instincts of fifteen centuries burst their 
bonds, the moment of revolt left its traces everywhere in art and 
literature as in life; and the necessary transition from old forms to 
new, which gradually took place in Italy, was in France peculiarly 
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sudden and complete. The life of the nation had long languished 
under an enforced repression specially foreign to the French 
temperament, and a rule long fallen into disrepute was shaken to 
the foundations on coming into contact with hostile traditions 
embodied in forms apt to the national sympathies and instincts. 
The warriors of France came back from Italy, with the wonders 
of the South on their lips and her treasures in their hands. They 
brought with them books and paintings, they brought with them 
armour inlaid with gold and silver, tapestries enriched with pre- 
cious metals, embroidered clothing, and even household furniture. 
Distributed by many hands in many different places, each precious 
thing became a separate centre of initiative power. The châteaux 
of the country nobles boasted the treasures which had fallen to the 
share of their lords at Genoa or at Naples ; and the great women 
of the Court were eager to divide the spoil. The contagion spread 
rapidly, Even in the most fantastic moment of Gothic inspiration 
the French artist gave evidence that his right hand obeyed a 
national instinct for order, for balance, for completeness, and that 
his eye preferred, in obedience to a national predilection, the most 
refined harmonies of colour. Step by step he had been feeling 
his way; now the broken link of tradition was again made fast, the 
workmen of Paris and the workmen of Athens joined hands, united 
by the genius of Italy. ; 

It must not, however, be supposed that no intercourse had pre- 
viously existed between France and Italy. The roads by Narbonne 
and Lyons were worn by many feet. The artists of Tours and 
Poitiers, the artists of Paris and Dijon, were alike familiar with the 
path to Rome. But an intercourse, hitherto restricted, was ren- 
dered by the wars of Charles VIII. all but universal. The brief 
campaign, 1494, in which the King commanded in person, had left 
his followers dazzled, bewildered, eager to return to the fertile 
life of the land which had aroused their desires. Something also 
of a chivalrous passion prompted them to urge their leader to take 
up again his abandoned enterprise. Preparations were made, and 
Charles was induced to set forth as far as Lyons, In answer to 
the protestations of those about him, in fulfilment of the pledges 
given to those who awaited his help, six ships were despatched to 
Gaeta bearing men and provisions, but bearing also the news that 
Charles had deserted his own standards for the arms of one of his 
wife’s maids. Two years later he died, with the curse of Savona- 
rola on his head, and France could no longer be restrained. 

A year had hardly passed before the French troops crossed the 
Alps, and now’it was no longer possible to imagine that the 
expedition meant a mere triumphal tour through Italy in order to 
take possession of Naples. The experiences of the campaign of 
1494 had made clear the situation. If Italy were again to be 
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sacrificed and betrayed, it would be done by men sinning in full 
knowledge. Charles and his companions had been taken by sur- 
prise. When they entered Italy, mind and imagination were alike 
led captive by the magic attractions of the land and people. The 
Italians, on the other hand, felt, and exaggerated in feeling, the 
poetic side of the relations which they had brought themselves to 
believe in as existing between their nation and the French. Italy 
was the Holy Land of Europe, lying bound and awaiting its 
deliverance at French hands. But the instinct which had carried 
the French so far, could not furnish a trustworthy guide in dealing 
with the conflicting interests and complicated intrigues of Italian 
politics. As soon as Charles and his followers were called upen to 
take decisive action, it became evident that they were so fettered 
by sentimental relations, and personal pledges given on all sides, 
that a statesmanlike view of the position and statesmanlike 


‘action were impossible. The campaign of 1494 resulted in a 


confused series of more or less fatal blunders. The interests of 
the people they had come to succour were forgotten, whilst the 
sympathies of the King and his nobles were absorbed by tales 
of personal wrongs, or well-devised advocacy of hereditary rights. 
The crusade which had been undertaken in the name of a nation 
was degraded to the miserable championship of the quarrels of 
this or that petty prince. Finally, the French army recrossed the 
Alps, after having as its. most signal exploit all but destroyed, at 
Milan, the most brilliant and lettered Court of the day. 

This was done in good faith. It remained for Louis XII. and 
his advisers to plan deliberate treachery. Cruelly as the Italians: 
had suffered at the hands of Charles VIII., they still looked to 
France for help; they knew that though they had been injured, 
they had not been betrayed. But the weak and generous impulses 
of Charles VIII. found no place in the councils of his successors. 
The rulers of France were three: Louis, Anne. of Brittany, and 
Georges d'Amboise, Archbishop of Rouen—Louis, a poor political 
contriver, with a royal preference for royal alliances; Amboise, a 
scheming churchman, to whom a free city or a free state was 
necessarily odious; Anne, a woman whose masculine under- 
standing had a feminine warp, and served her only to prosecute 
the aggrandisement of her family, and to keep her well with her 
priest. This triumvirate held the destinies of France, and sealed 
the fate of Italy. 

- An ominous visitor arrived at the French Court. Cæsar Borgia 
came, bearing the Papal bull which the King required to establish 
his marriage. The Archbishop of Rouen at once began to spin the 
thread of an intrigue which should obtain for him a cardinal’s hat. 


‘To the King, the woman, and the priest, the friendship of the 


Pope was so indispensable, that they, with one accord, gave the 
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right hand of fellowship to his son, whose filthy reputation heralded 
him to the highest honours that France could bestow. The 
bastard Borgia, with a French princess to wife, became Cæsar de 
France. The doom of Italy was pronounced. Substantially, the 
compact was this. Aided by Borgia, the French were to destroy 
the free cities of the North, and in return France was to aid 
Borgia in breaking the power of the independent nobles who yet 
resisted Papal aggression in the South. 

In July, 1499, the work began. At first the Italians failed to 
realize what had taken place. When the French army entered 
the Milanese territory the inhabitants fraternized with the troops; 
Milan, Genoa, Pavia, opened their gates with joy. But in a few 
months the course of events in the South aroused a dread anxiety. 
There Borgia, under the protection of the French king, and with 
the assistance of the French arms, was triumphantly glutting his | 
brutal rage and lust, whilst Frenchmen were forced to look on 
helpless and ‘indignant. Milan, justly terrified, made an attempt 
to throw herself on the mercy of her old ruler. To no purpose. 
Louis went back over the Alps, but leaving a strong hand and a 
strong garrison in Milan, and dragging with him the unfortunate 
Louis Sforza,—a miserable proof of the final destruction of the 
most brilliant Court of Upper Italy. Leonardo da Vinci had to 
look on the destruction of his model for the statue of Francisco 
Sforza, of his paintings in the palace of the Duke Louis, of his 
constructions for the palace of Galeazzo San Severino. “The 
Duke,” he writes, “has lost his State, his fortune, and his liberty, 
and has finished nothing which he has begun.” Leonardo 
returned to Florence, his patron died of insult, cold, damp, and 
privation, after ten years of prison and exile in the Castle of 
Loches. 

. By the campaign of 1507 the work thus begun was consum- 
mated. The ancient spirit of independence still lmgered in 
Genoa, and Venice was not yet crushed. There were still fresh 
laurels to be won. In this Holy War the Pope and the Emperor 
willingly joined forces with France. Assured of the countenance 
of Austria and Rome, Louis started at the head of his troops, 
carrying with him the court poet, Jean Marot, to chronicle the 
exploits of the “Voyage de Génes.” The death-blow was first 
given to Genoa. She was forced, Marot tells us, “la corde au 
coul, la glaive sous la gorge, implorer la clémence de ce prince.” 


Venice was next traitorously surprised and irreparably injured. `> 


Having thus brilliantly achieved the- task of first destroying 
the lettered Courts, and next the free cities of Italy, Louis died, 
bequeathing to Francis I. the shame of fighting out a hopeless 
struggle for supremacy against allies who, no longer needing help, 
had combined to drive the French from the field. 
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There was, indeed, one other duty to be performed. The 
shattered remains of Italian civilization might be collected, and 
Paris might receive the men whom Italy could no longer employ. 
The French returned to France empty of honour, gorged with 
plunder, satiated with rape and rapine, boasting of cities sacked 
and garrisons put to the sword. They had sucked the lifeblood 
of Italy, and her death brought new life to France. 

The impetus thus acquired by art and letters coincided with a 
change in political and social constitutions. The gradual process 
of centralization. which had begun with Louis XI. transformed the 
life of the whole nation. The teaching of the middle ages, both 
religious and civil, had inured the masses to passive obedience. 
To men writhing beneath the exactions of local tyranny, the 
formidable development of the monarchical power brought a sense 
of relief, it brought the conception of the king as of one to whom 
all should be answerable. The same system which was to end by 
becoming an unendurable burden, appeared at first as a means of 
escape from the cruelty of more immediate oppression. . The 
ultimate seat of power being removed: so much further off, the 
field of individual action and effort became at’ first so much the 
wider. The very possibility of appeal was a source of new energy, 
and confidence.. . 

This political change, the shaping of the monarchy, and the 
centralization of power, gave considerable impulse to the move- 
ment of the Renaissance in the province of art. The royal Court 
‘began to take proportions hitherto unknown. It gradually 
became a centre which gathered together the rich, the learned, 
and the skilled. Artists, who had previously been limited in 
training, isolated in life, and narrowed in activity by the rigid 
conservative action of the great guilds and corporations, were 
thus brought into immediate contact with the best culture of their 

‘day. The Humanists did not form a class apart, and their example 
incited those with whom they lived to effort. after attainments as 
varied as their own, whilst the Court made a, rallying point for all, 
which gave a sense of countenance and protection even to those 
who might never hope to enter it., 

Italian artists seem never to have been as completely at the 
mercy of the artisan element as their brethren of the North. Late 
into the twelfth century a sense of connection with classic tradition 
had lingered, but towards its close the guilds and corporations 
began to attain formidable power. In the North their action was 
to a great extent in harmony with the popular instincts. The 
craftsman triumphed over the artist. Hach man found his place 
definitely allotted to him in an inexorable order of things, rebellion 
against which meant ruin. A great Gothic cathedral oppresses 
the mind as heavily as the Pyramids with the sense of the sub- 
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jection of the individual. It tells of the never-to-be-ended labour 
of centuries. The Pyramids bear enduring witness to the complete 
thought which ordained their birth, to the eternal life of will, but 
the crumbling masses of the middle ages testify to the finite 
power of human endeavour, to the limitation of energy, to the 
triumph of time. When the sound of the chisel dies away in the 
echoing aisles, the work of decay has begun. Ever. building, 
and ever to be built anew, the lives which have passed into them 
leave traces but as of letters on the sand, effaced again and again 
by the wave of each succeeding’ generation. 

It has been said by those to whom the great Northern school of 
architecture gives complete satisfaction, that the workman finds 
within its rules alone a career of independent creative energy. 
Classic work and the Renaissance are supposed to have made of 
him a slave and a machine. But the more we study Greek work 
the more profoundly deepens the conviction that not even the 
most subordinate parts could have been produced by mere 
machines. The beauty of quite simple and apparéntly mono- 
tonous passages of ornament depends on variations of line and 
curve so subtly determined in relation to their position that they 
could only be apprehended and expressed by an actively inter- 
ested mind. The simplest border pattern on a vase requires, for 
its successful laying on the convex surface, the most exquisite 
delicacy of calculation and practice, in which the secret activity 

’ of the intelligence finds its outward expression, Delightful labour 
went to the raising of the Parthenon, as to the building of the 
Cathedral of Bourges, -but its organization in the one case 
impeded the perfection of individual development, and in the 
other required it. The necessary condition of success was that 
those who planned should resume in their own persons all the 
knowledge of those whose labour they directed; the ultimate 
goal of effort was thus placed farther off, but those who had the 
power were no longer debarred from reaching it. Emancipation 
of the individual is the watchword of the sixteenth century ; to 
the artist it brought relief from the trammels of a caste thraldom, 
and the ceaseless efforts of the Humanists find an answer even 
in the new foims seen slowly breaking through the sheath of 
Gothic art. 

The passion which the French displayed in the first moments of 
admiration for the classic ornaments, the grotesques, the arabesques 
unéarthed in Italy has often been remarked. They seem, says 
M. Michelet, to take an infantile pleasure in loading their ancient 
architecture with these capricious flowers. At Gaillon these 
foreign accessories are transferred to outlines which have in no 
degree been modified+o receive them. It is thus that all great 
changes of style are inaugurated. The ornaments, the small 
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details, the fittings of the interior, first submit themselves to the 
new force which, gradually breaking way, extends its dominion 
to the more highly organized provinces of art. Such great 
changes are always necessitated by some previous change in the 
conditions of human society and life. Changes in these con- 
ditions necessarily affect, first, those objects which are not only 
rendered by their size most readily amenable to treatment, but 
form most intimately a part of our daily life. The style of each 
great school is but the expressive garment which clothes under 
lying form; change in the form necessitates change in the 
garment. Change in habits of life means change in structural 
forms; change in structural forms means change of style. By 
- slow degrees the varied possibilities latent in new conditions are 
aroused, worked out, and exhausted. At the close of the 
fifteenth century the possibility of fresh development in Gothic 
seemed at an end. The next step was no ‘matter of choice. 

A social revolution, a change in habits of life, set in at the same 
time in violent reaction. For fifteen hundred years the senses and 
their appetites had been debased and degraded in the estimation 
of men. They had become as vile as they had been accounted. 
Utter foulness of manners and habits of indiscriminate excess 
were not the result of the Renaissance, but the outcome of the 
middle ages. The revolt against the repressive rule which had 
been gathering strength for fifteen centuries preceded the Human- 
istic movement. The effect of the Humanistic movement was to 
bridle the excesses of the reaction. The outburst of life came first, 
the attempt to maintain an esthetic direction of life followed. 
The Renaissance, in proclaiming honour to every manifestation of | 
human energy, gave each a claim to be considered worthy of 
culture. Even the senses should be served like princes, and all 
pleastre brought within the domain of art. The middle-age ` 
theory of life has been touched by Heine: “Fiinfzehn hun- 
dert jährge Busse, und die ärmste stirbt beinah Psyche 
fastet, und kasteit sich Weil sie Amor nackend sah.” The 
reaction followed, but it was swiftly overtaken. Compare Villon 
with Ronsard. There seems to be a century between them. 
‘Villon is a voice of the reaction. The cry which he utters is 
simply “Let us live!” Live, “pour gaudir et faire grant chère.” 
Steal, if you cannot otherwise come by the means of enjoyment, 
only by no means die without having tasted the pleasures of life. 
So he chronicles his meals and his loves, by turns sinking into 
mere dull obscenity, or exulting in evanescent fits of drunken 
gaiety. For Villon passion lives only in its purely physical form ; 
with Ronsard it is always veiled by the grace of exquisite 
refinement, and even presents itself also wnder its moral aspect. 
For the Renaissance, in this respect as in all else, conceived an 
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exalted ideal. Love, in its rarest perfection, combining the utmost 
sensitiveness to physical beauty with that moral passion which 
makes all sacrifice a sacred privilege, and gives a common stimulus 
to all noble living, is a conception not unknown to Renaissance 
literature, and which gives a distinctive charm to certain stories 
by the Queen of Navarre. 
The esthetic direction of the movement rested in the hands of 
the nobles, aided by artists and men of letters. The bourgeois 
class as a body remained indifferent to the ideal held up by the 
Humanists. Rich men, men of leisure and cultivation, could alone 
be expected to feel the charm of an ideal, the realization of which 
demanded the harmonious perfection, in every human being, of 
every human faculty, an ideal which offered to the world once more 
the conception of the beautiful mind in the no less beautiful body. 
Tn the twenty-third chapter of “ Gargantua” Rabelais describes 
“Comment Gargantua fut institué par Ponocrates en telle disci- 
pline, qwil ne perdoit heure du jour.” It isa fantastic picture of that 
complete life which the Humanists exhausted themselves in the 
effort to achieve. They strained the limit of human energy. 
Their keen perception of the value of life brought along with it 
the terror of death, and this terror goaded them into frantic 
struggles to get the utmost of that present over which was cast 
already the shadow of the inevitable end. The men of the 
fifteenth century said, “Our existence is not life, let us break our 
bonds and live;” the Renaissance came and said, “ Your life is that 
of beasts, not men. Do not rest until you have shaped every 
manifestation of human energy into its most perfect form. Not 
until you have done this, and in your own person combined all, 
can you say you have tasted perfect life.” Not a moment should 
be lost. “Le jour, tant soit-il court, Vaut mieux que la nuitée.” 
The sculptor stood already chiselling the terrible skeleton which 
should surmount the cold silence of the grave. The day is all we 
have, they said, “après la mort on ne voit rien qui plaise;” and the 
passionate effort to get everything into this short day, to taste all 
pleasure, to know all knowledge, to see all beauty, defeated itself. 
The studies of Gargantua embrace, in one day, classic literature 
and language, mathematics, botany, and astronomy; he also 
practises wrestling, swimming, riding, and all manly exercises 
which give strength as well as those which give grace to the 
body; thought is taken for the pleasures of the table, and he also 
enjoys the company and converse of learned and travelled men; 
music is not forgotten, and time is found for elaborate dress, 
finished even to perfume. We laugh at the superhuman achieve- 
ments of Rabelais’ giant, but a large measure of sober earnest 
lurks beneath the extravagant fiction. It is but the difference 
between attempt dnd achievement. The day of Gargantua 
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represents the intention which animated the men of the Renais- 
sance. Leo Battista Alberti is described as philosopher, scholar, 
poet, musician, architect, painter, sculptor, mathematician, and 
jurist. The name of Leonardo da Vinci brings to mind equally 
well-attested and varied acquirements. But France can show 
‘numerous and remarkable illustrations. Etienne Jodelle, the author 
of “ Le Rencontre,” the earliest French example of modern light 
comedy, was not only a poet and a man of pleasur e, he is a scholar, 
an orator, a skilful fencer, and accomplished in the arts of archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. Jacques Grevin was a celebrated 
physician, a statesman, a poet ; his classical attainments were con- 
siderable, and he distinguished himself by translations both from 
Greek and Latin. The acquirements of Jean Cousin are in every 
way remarkable: had he not achieved practical success in every 
branch of art, his written works on Perspective, and on the 
Measurements of the Human Body, would alone Have resumed his 
name from oblivion. 

Cousin lived to a good old age, so did Alberti so did Leonardo, 
but they are exceptions to the rule. For the most part the life of 
these men is but a sudden spark as swiftly extinguished. Pico de 
Mirandula died at thirty-one; Joachim du Bellai, whose Latin 
verse is French poetry, died at thirty-five ; Jodelle at forty, Grevin 
at thirty. Urged by consuming passion, both in work and plea- 
sure, each had hasted through a brilliant but brief existence; and 
this intense concentration of vital effort, which we see mirrored 
in individual lives, distinguishes the entire epoch. The most 
vigorous and highly endowed of human creatures are rarely equal 
to the sustained direction and control of their own energies. 
Though their energies may, in the main, acquire a tendency to 
run in the course in which they are usually directed, their over- 
flow at times is carried off in other than the accustomed channels. 
Through the new issue they will pass with the same force which 
characterized them in other action. Fullest energy means fullest 
possibilities of pleasure. The better animal has the keener senses, 
and acquires the greater impetus in every mode of life. Those 
who can put most passion into their work can, if they turn that 
way, put most passion into their pleasure. The men of the 
Renaissance wooed the secrets of the past, or hissed out their 
lives on the lips of their earthly loves with the same burning zeal. 
“ Heureux,” cries Ronsard, “sera le jour que je mourray d'amour.” 

One of the most significant signs of the time was the delight in 
the nude, which instantly manifested itself. The eye no longer 
dwelt with morbid satisfaction on the shrouded and emaciated 
shapes which haunted the cathedrals of the middle ages, or 
yielded to the unwholesome fascinations of the monstrous devils 
who, peering from capital or cornice, enhanded with their terror 
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the denunciations of the priest. Men tumed from the saintly 
virgins whose meagre forms had been blanched and attenuated 
by the shade of cloistered discipline, to watch Diana and her 
nymphs with limbs moulded by action, and finished by the free 
air. Whenever the senses quicken, and the instinct for the 
beautiful is awake, then this passion for the nude shows itself. It 
is a passion which has, like all others, its coarser side, and some- 
times deserts the ideal mistress to burn on other altars an impurer 
flame. In the memoirs of the times we often come on traces of 
work of this sort done merely to serve the end of some scandalous 
whim. The author of “La Légende du Cardinal de Guise” 
recounts how the Cardinal contrived to have smuggled into his 
chamber, as a Madonna, a painting of this class, in which he him- 
self figured together with his niece, Mary Queen. of Scots, and two ` 
other women of his house. “La Légende,” it istrue, was an anony- 
mous attack on the Guises, written by a Huguenot, and fanatics are 
not usually scrupulous as to the weapons they employ. But other 
instances of a similar nature abound. One noble boasts the 
possession of an “ Aretin en figures ;” another gives his mistress a 
volume of paintings in which the loves and persons of the great 
ladies of the Court are shamefully exposed. A third gives a 
banquet to a mixed company of guests, and passes round a 
“couppe dargent doré gravé au bwin avec plusieurs figures de 
lAretin de Phomme et de la femme.” The celebrated book lost by 
Charles VIII. at Fornova, and which contained portraits of the 
most beautiful women of Italy, seems to have been one of a large 
class of like work, to which also would seem to have belonged 
the mysterious “ouvraiges et pourtraictures” commissioned by 
Francis I. of Frangois Clouet immediately after his return from 
Madrid,—* ouvraiges et portraictures” for which Clouet was to be 
well paid, but which “le dict Seigneur ne veult estre aultrement 
déclarées.” 

These works, however, even if we had them, would furnish no 
fair test of French art of the day. Perfect beauty, like perfect 
love, involves the presence of the moral ideal; if we wish to realize 
the true quality of the best work of the time, we must turn to 
that which was done to set before all men in the eye of the sun, to 
the daylight directness and simplicity of Goujon’s nymphs, to the 
frank naiveté of Palissy’s “Femme Couchée,” to the dignity and 
indifference of the women of Cousin. In Cousin’s “Eva prima Pan- 
dora,” we find that the French artists of the Renaissance stand the 
severest test to which the artists of any epoch can be put. They 
are capable of seeking beauty for her own sake, and so seeking 
found her. 

The poets also contain manifold illustrations of the same passion. 
Ronsard constantly dwells on the subtle lines and delicate charm 
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of finished womanly beauty. ` « Belle gorge ď'albatre, et vous, 
chaste poitrine,” he begins, and passes on to accentuate with 
sedulous care every lovely trait, whilst through each line is heard 
the sound of warning :— 
“ Pour qui gardes-tu tes youx, 

Et ton sein delicieux, 

Ta joue et ta bouche belle? 

En veux-tu baiser Pluton, 

La bas après que Charon, 

T’aura mise en sa nacelle?” 
Then just as the sculptor of this epoch placed on the mausoleum 
of a princess, side by side with the woman in her magnificence, 
“it” the worn-out body of the death-bed, so Ronsard goes on to 
draw the companion picture :— 

` t Après ton dernier trespas 

Gresle tu n'auras là bas, 

Qwune bouchette blemie, 

Et quand mort je te verrois, 

Aux ombres je n’avou’rois 

Que jadis tu fus m’amie; 

s Ton test n’aura plus do pean, 

Ny ton visaige tant beau 

N’aura veines ny arteres, 

Tu n’auras plus que des dents 

Telles qu’on les voit dedans 

Les testes des cimeteres,” 
“ Les testes des cimeteres.” Not a Medusa head turning to stone 
the mortal who dared the walls of Dis. The snakes of the Gorgon 
petrified, but the snakes of the sepulchre were as a scourge of the 
Furies driving men before them as though possessed. 

What is to be done, must be done quickly, There must be no 
halting, no tarrying. The rapidity attained in achievement should 
be the wonder of an after age. “The Escurial!” says Brantome, 
“what of that? See how long it wasof building! Good workmen 
like to be quick finished. With our king it was otherwise. Take 
Fontainebleau and Chambord. When they were once projected, 
when once the plumb-line, and the compass, and the square, and the 
hammer were on the spot, then in a few years after we saw the Court 
in residence there.” On all.sides palaces and gardens sprung up, 
the workmen being urged by vigilant supervision to instant haste. 
After Pavia, when the struggle across the Alps sank into hopeless 
convulsions, the French with Francis at their head set themselves 
all the more vigorously to the task. Whilst Rosso was painting 
the galleries of Fontainebleau, and Pierre le Nepveu was calling 
Chambord into being, Margaret of Navarre writes to her brother 
from Blois, “ Knowing your will is soon to see your project com- 
plete, I have no other gratification than to visit the spots which it 
pleased you to show me in order to entreat the workmen to hasten 
what you have ordered. . . . . I donot cease to go twice a 
day through all your building and gardens.” The gardens were 
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indeed one of the most marking features of the sixteenth-century 
domestic architecture. Palissy calls attention to them: “N’as tu 
pas consideré tant de beaux jardins?” and he schemes others. 
Du Cerceau lays them down in his plans with minute elaboration. 
Their addition greatly enhanced the house air which now crept 
over the fortified château. Strongholds made way for keuw de 
plaisance. When Francis came back from Spain one of his first 
acts was the destruction of the great tower of the Louvre, “et 
fist ce faire le Roy pour appliquer le chasteau du Louvre, logis de 
plaisance.” The great tower was a place of strength suitable for 
the safe keeping of prisoners of state; perhaps it reminded the 
King of his own recent captivity, but in demolishing it he was only 
assisting in a work which was going on everywhere around him. 
The Renaissance had emancipated man, the habitation of man was 
the first pre-occupation of Renaissance art. The“leu de plaisance,” 
the “ maison,” was the type which the architect of the sixteenth 
century sought to perfect. The chateau of Madrid which was rising 
in the Bois de Boulogne during the very year in which the greattower 
of the Louvre was pulled down (1527) was destined like the Louvre 
- tobea “logis de plaisance.” The nobles all vied with each other in 
the erection of costly houses. Lautrec, doomed to die in Italy, left his 
magnificent “Maison de Coutras” to be finished by the Bishop of 
Tarbes: Cardinal Sanguin was building Mendon ; the Constable de 
Montmorency rivalled the royal palaces with the princely splendour 
of Ecouen. Even private persons began, if not to vie .with the 
nobles, at least to build houses of considerable pretensions. The 
house of Fernel, physician to Henri II., was long esteemed the 
great ornament of the Rue de la Harpe, in which it stood, and 
Germain Brice even in the eighteenth century calls attention to 
the sculptures with which it was decorated, “autrefois estimées des 
plus belles.” Du Cerceau’s two volumes, “ Les plus excellens 
Bastiments de Ja France,” give a marvellous picture of the archi- 
tectural activity of this epoch, and his pages plainly show the 
nature of the transition which was taking place. Amboise stands 
in startling contrast to the grim reserve of Vincennes, a fortress 
prison; Gaillon, it is true, still defies attack, but already the out- 
side gallery creeping round the court foreshadows the treatment 
which obtains its most conspicuous development at St. Mor lez 
Fossez, and which is plainly marked at Madrid. At Madrid every 
story had its pleasant covered gallery running outside, the air of 
defence had entirely vanished, and the air of state had not yet 
invaded the pleasant ease and luxury which pervaded every line. 
Men and women, princes, prelates,nobles, all were building, fashion- 
ing anew their habitations, fitting them for every purpose of 
manifold life. Out of doors the damask roses and violets of the 
poets blossomed beneath trellis-work of ivy, and clustered at the 
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feet of marble statues; shady recesses stored the waters of 
refreshing fountains, and within was every precious decoration 
which could charm the eye. Of Meudon, Corrozet tells us, “it 
was a house furnished forth with columns, with busts, with paint- 
ings, with grotesques, with compartments and devices of gold, of 
blue, of more colours than it is possible to mention.” Every art 
which could minister to house-luxury was suddenly stimulated. 
Tapestry, for instance, does not appear anywhere in France as a 
branch of local industry until the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and then at Tours, as M. Grandmaison has remarked, its manu- 
facture suddenly took such an impetus that it seemed as if it were 
going to replace the art of painting, whose most illustrious re- 
presentatives had followed the Court to Paris. The works of the 
four Duval, extant at the close of the last century, but which 
have now disappeared, belonged to this school, which flourished 
by the side of another and important manufactory, started at 
Fontainebleau, in 1535. The goldsmiths of Paris eagerly emulated 
the chased and inlaid work of Milan. The demand for books, for 
prints, for casts, became more and more general, so that painters 
and designers began to inveigh bitterly against the proportions 
which the popularizing arts of imprimerie and `moulerie were 
assuming. Palissy, who had himself begun life as a glass-painter, 
indignantly complains that “les verres sont méchanisez en telle 
sorte qu'ils sont vendus; et criés par les villages par ceux même qui 
crient les vieux drapeaux et la vieille ferraille.” 

Nor were the pleasures of the table forgotten. The refinement 
displayed at the banquets of Francis I. became a point of com- 
parison for the ill-kept tables of his grandsons. “The great 

_ expenses of Lucullus have been talked about,” says Brantome. 
“but Lucullus, in anything of that sort, never came near our King. | 
Ina village, in a forest, one was as well served as if one had been 
in Paris.” The refinements wrought into these pleasures, as well 
as into every other art of life, were enbanced by the presence of 
women at the Court. Those who looked on the whole movement 
with disfavour sometimes made this innovation a subject of 
reproach against Francis I., who had inaugurated it. It is 
true that, by so doing, he opened the door to the priests who fol- 
lowed in their train. “Dames et Cardinaux,” Ronsard grumbles, 
“menent trop de baggages.” But, perhaps, as an old courtier 
drily remarked, it was better they should be at Court instead of 
preaching up “rows in the provinces.” They offered certainly no 
check to the spread of a passion for luxury and pleasure. The 
princes of the Church were as ready as the princes of the State to 
further the new movement. Nor was it evident, at first, that it 
invoked anything like a general moral awakening. It was not 
suspected that the people would be reached by it, that they would 
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find their way to the only portion in which the poor and miserable 
could claim a part. It was not foreseen that the activity of the 
press would not stop at the issue of erotic poems, and éditions de 
luce of classic authors, but that it would become a formidable 
power in the hands of men “infiammati d’un pericoloso desiderio 
di dir il vero.” Prelates long accustomed to see the minor clergy 
openly mocked and scorned, accustomed to see even grosser 
scandals than the celebrated liaison of the Abbess and Bishop of 
Xaintes borne in sullen patience, could not suspect that a storm 
would arise which should shake both princely and priestly orders, 
and that if the ark of the Church were permitted to reach safe 
harbour, it would be but by riding over a sea of blood. 

The activity of the press in issuing translations of the classics 
was incessant. The “Roman, de la Rose,” which in the days of 
its highest fashion had to be twisted into a spiritual allegory, just 
as Vergil was made to announce the coming of Christ, ceased to 
be the indispensable training for a man of letters. For Jean 
Marot, the poet of Louis XII., Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de 
Meung were the supreme model of style; but the boast of his 
son Clement was, that he could translate “les volumes Jadis 
escripts par les divines plumes, De vieulz Latins dont tant est 
mention.” The work of translation, which began as early as the 
close of the fifteenth century, assumed gigantic proportions as 
soon as the relations with Italy became more frequent. Homer, 
Vergil, Horace, Juvenal, Ovid, Persius, Terence, Seneca, Cato, 
follow each other in quick succession, nor did the labour of 
original production languish. The names of Clement Marot, 
Scaliger, Ramus, Du Bois, Rabelais, Des Periers, Margaret of 
Navarre, are sufficient to show how varied and vigorous it was. 
And these names are only those which seem to come first to the 
` surface; beneath them rank a host no less active, if less con- 
spicnous, whose activity supported and urged forward that of 
their leaders. Learning, poetry, science, satire, speculation, the 
altar of all knowledge, like that of all pleasure, was thronged with 
worshippers. The mere fever of acquisition and possession was in 
itself pleasure. To the question, “Quid tibi litera, quid historia, 
cognitioque rerum, quid poétarum evolutio, quid tanta tot versuum 
memoria voluptatis affert?” they would have replied, even as Tor- 
quatus desired to reply, “ Hæc enim ipsa mihi sunt voluptati.” 

What was the cause which brought about the abortion of the 
whole movement? It collapsed, and sank inane and lifeless long 
before the century had run out. The obvious answer is, that the 
wars of religion destroyed,in France that security and leisure 
necessary to its perfect development, and in the chronic disturb- 
ance of the bitter struggle between Catholic and Huguenot the 
best energies of thé nation were diverted and absorbed. But when 
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we find that the most distinguished mer in France, even in the 
world of arts and letters, stood not in the ranks of the cause which 
triumphed, but on the side of that which fell, the obvious answer 
is insufficient. It seems more likely that the collapse of the 
Renaissance, and the victorious wars of the Catholic party, sprang 
from some common. cause. a 

When Schelling was asked, “What makes an ethnos?” he 
answered, “Language, religion.” All fertile movements destined 
widely to affect the destinies of the race, movements which bring 
new life to other forms of human energy, bear im their breasts 
the seed of renewed ethical impulse. The Renaissance is no 
exception; it had not only its artists, its men of science, its men 
of letters; it showed, like all great movements, the signs of 
spiritual life. The rush of renewed energy did not leave un- 
sought even the dark places of thougbt; it entered even the clouds 
of ghostly mystery. “Le Mirrouer de VAme pecheresse” of the 
Queen of Navarre has, like her pathetic poem on the death of her 
brother, the true accent of spiritual passion. But the Queen of 
Navarre was an exception to the class of which she was, a 
member. The temper of the Court, and of those from whom the 
Court derived its support, was characterized by a supreme moral 
indifferentism, which rendered it impossible that they should 
either give an initiative, or take a share in this part of the 
Renaissance movement. Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis I., 
writes in her journal :—“ L’an 1519, le 5 Juillet,—Frere François 
de Paule des frères mendians evangelistes fut par moi canonisé, à 
tout le moins J'en ai payé la taxe.” The flippant accent of this 
entry reflects the prevailing tone of mind, a tone which rendered 
the rejection of the element of renewed moral impulse thus shaping 
itself amongst the Huguenots an inevitable consequence. 

A state of moral indifference, whether in an individual or a ` 
nation, cannot be fruitful of noble life. It is compatible with 
startling surprises of momentary enthusiasm, with great emotional 
facility, which is an affair of temperament rather than of moral 
conviction, and which can never give the stamina necessary to 
sequence of action sustained at a high level. It is true that each 
so-called reform destroys as well as replaces, and the fanaticism 
necessary to such action is indeed foreign to that high philo- 
sophical standpoint to attain which a man must become a law 
unto himself, by bringing bis life into harmonious fulfilment of the 
most perfect uses of being, But fanaticism, such as was embodied 
in the Huguenot creed, when embraced by a full national life, has 
before it the possibility of final development into such an attitude, 
whilst moral indifferentism deprives the finest powers of the very 
principle of growth. . 

l E: F., S. PATTISON. 


THE RELATION OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
TO THE WAR. 


. 


INCE I last opened my ‘motith on Eastern matters in the 
CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW, a new and important chapter of the 
history of Europe has opened. The war has begun. The champion- 
ship of right from which the rest of Europe shrank has been taken 
up by one European nation single-handed. And because the rest 
of Europe shrank from that championship, that one nation has 
necessarily taken up the work in arms. Because the powers of 
Europe, above all because the present rulers of England, decreed 
_ beforehand that the Conference of last December should be a 
_ mockery, therefore the work which those powers together might 
have done in the way of peace has now to be done by one of them 
in the way of warfare. The result is to be deplored. Itis not for ` 
_ the good of Europe, it is not for the honour of England, it is not 
for the highest good of the South-Eastern lands themselves, that 
their fate should be fixed, or even that their deliverance should be 
brought about, by Russia only. Their deliverance should have 
been the work of Europe; it should specially have been the work 
of England. But whose is the fault that it is otherwise? It is 
assuredly not the fault of the enslaved nations themselves. They 
look to free England rather than to despotic Russia as the 
deliverer for whom they long. ‘But if free England stands aloof 
and despotic Russia comes to their help, who shall blame them for 
accepting the only help which is offered to them? And who can 
blame the one power which has gone forth to their help, the one 
power which, when all others have shrunk from the common duty, 
has stood forth to do it alone?’ Does Russia go forth alone to do 
the work which England and Russia should have gone forth side - 
by side to do? The blame lies not with Russia; it lies with the 
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feeble policy which declared, before the Conference began, that, 
come what might, England would only talk and not act. Does 
Russia go forth to do in arms what England and Russia to- 
gether, what certainly all Europe together, might have done 
without arms? Again, the blame does not rest with Russia; it 
rests with the feeble policy which encouraged the barbarian to 
resistance when a few firm words would have brought him to his 
knees. It was thought to be part of the miraculous wisdom of 


_ Lord Derby to warn the Turk that England would do nothing 


for him; but it was also part of the same miraculous wisdom 
to assure the Turk that England would do nothing against 
him. The moment that assurance was given—the moment 
the barbarian was allowed to sit in judgement on himself—the 
moment Safvet and the rest of the gang were treated as High- 
nesses and Excellencies instead of as guilty wretches brought up 
to receive their sentence—from that moment it was fixed that 
Conferences and Protocols and every other form of diplomatic 
foolery should be all prate and chatter, and that the sword alone 
could decide the quarrel. Lord Derby’s assurance of English 
inaction stirred up the Turk to resist, and made the Conference 
fruitless. But a fruitless Conference meant an appeal to the 
sword. The Ministers of England might sit down tamely under 
the insults of the Turk; the people of Russia had a higher spirit. 
Pledged, as the first act of their renewed national life, to the 
deliverance of their oppressed brethren, they could not draw 
back. If the object was not to be had by Conferences, it must 
be had by war. Lord Derby arranged beforehand that all Con- 
ferences, all diplomacy, should be fruitless. In so doing he made 
war a necessity. The elaborate and vigorous doing of nothing 
has brought about the very thing which of all others it was 
supposed to be trying to hinder. 

It is now needful before all things that the people of England 
should know fully and clearly what the struggle which is now 
raging really is, what are the objects, who are the combatants. 
On this ‘subject the Mahometan press of England is of course busy 
in spreading misrepresentations of every kind. That every stale 
and shameless charge is brought up against Russia shows that 
there must unluckily be a large class with whom such stale and 
shameless charges tell. The falsehood of many of these tales, 
the irrelevancy of all, has been shown over and over again; but 
the lips of the slanderers are not stopped. The most shameless 
ery of all is the cry of “Poland,” which is now found convenient 
by the very party which once snubbed and sneered at Polish 
freedom, as it now snubs and sneers at Greek and Bulgarian 
freedom. Those who have sunk so low as this ye shall not bring 
to a better mind. But we may warn the unwary against them. 
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Because Russia, like England, France, or any other nation, has 
done some evil deeds in past times, therefore Russia is to be made 
the object of a system of suspicion and slander of which no 
other nation would be made the object. That is to say, the evil 
deeds—so far as there is some truth among much exaggeration 
and falsehood—of Russian despots in past times are laid to the 
charge of the Russian people now. For the present war is 
_ emphatically the war of the Russian people. It is the high 
resolve of a nation, now for the first time for ages capable of 
acting as a nation, to step in and do a mighty work of right. 
The peace-loving Emperor is unable to withstand the overwhelm- 
ing impulse of the people whom he has called into a new life. 
Whatever it may have been in past wars, it is now the Russian 
people which has gone forth to the noblest of crusades. We may 
feel shame and sorrow that we are not, as a nation, going forth 
alongside of them in their glorious work. We may feel shame 
and sorrow that those who represent England in the eyes of 
foreign nations could find no language but that of paltry and 
insolent carping with which to greet the opening of the mighty 
struggle. These things degrade us among nations as a nation. 
That Englishmen are found at home to slander and misrepresent 
every action of the champions of right—that Englishmen are 
found abroad ready to sell their souls for the pay of the champions 
of wrong—these things are matters for sorrow, but not for shame. 
Other nations know us well enough to measure such base slanderers 
and renegades at their true value. They know that the fashion- 
able press of London does not speak the voice of England. They 
know that England is not to be deemed guilty of the infamy of 
men whose names have been struck off from the roll of her army 
and her navy. 

As throughout this whole history, the common forms of speech 
to which we are used in other cases are apt to mislead us in this 
case. The phrases which we use every day with perfect accuracy 
when speaking of the affairs of Western Europe become inaccu- 
rate, and much worse than inaccurate, when they are applied to 
the affairs of Eastern Europe. It needs some degree of effort to 
avoid using such phrases as “war between Russia and Turkey ” 
and the like. Seven years ago we spoke with perfect accuracy 
of a war between Germany and France 3 SO we are now tempted 
to speak of a war between Russia and Turkey. But there is in 
truth no war between Russia and Turkey. The war is really a 
war waged by Russia and European Turkey against the Turks. 
By France we mean a certain part of the earth’s surface and its 
inhabitants; by Germany we mean another part of the earth’s 
surface and its inhabitants. When France and Germany were at 
war, every inhabitant of France was on the French side, every 
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inhabitant of Germany was on the German side. There was no 
fear of any Frenchman helping the Germans or of any German 
helping the French. The war was really a war between two 
nations, between the people of Germany and the people of France. 
But he would be grievously mistaken who should think that there 
is now any war between Russia and Turkey in this sense. Hf by 
Turkey we mean the lands and nations which are under the 
Turkish power, such as Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the still enslaved 
parts of Greece, those lands and their inhabitants are not at war 
with the Russian ; they are at war with the Turk. They welcome 
Russian aid to free their country from the Turkish intruder. 
Those who have read the account of the entrance of the deliverer 
into Trnovo will hardly believe that the people of “Turkey” look 
on the Russians as enemies. The Stafford House Committee— 
the Committee for patching up murderers, thieves, and ravishers, 
that they may do it again*—talk big about the Turks fighting in 
“the most sacred of causes, the defence of their own country ;” 
they tell us how the same Turks wage war “for no abstruse 
political object,” but “for their own homes.” The Duke who acts 
as the mouthpiece of the Stafford House people is either so igno- 
rant of the plainest facts, or else he presumed so daringly on the 
ignorance of others, as to say, at the moment when the barbarians 
were being beaten back from the wasted lands of unconquered 
Montenegro, that “the Turks were waging no war of conquest.” t 
Midhat himself, when he dined with the Taylors, got cheered when 
he talked about “my country,” and he has since been telling the 
world something about “mon pays,” in a letter to the Times.t 
Now it would be.hard to say-where Midhat’s country may be, and 
it is generally better to abstain from looking too minutely into the 
beginnings of any of the Highnesses and Excellencies at Constan- 


* This question must be looked fully in the face. A great crime is being done under 
the guise of humanity. Ifa man finds a sick or wounded Turk by the roadside, it is as 
much a matter of humanity and Christian duty to help him as if he were a Greek or a 
Bulgarian. But to give help to a Turkish army, as a Turkish army, is to do exactly 
what I say in the text; it is patching them up that they may begin their crimes over 
again, A Turkish army should be looked on, as what in truth it is, an organized gang of 
brigands. A sick or wounded brigand, as a human creature, is a proper object of 
humane treatment in any shape which will not encourage him in his brigandage., But 
no one would send food or medicine to a brigands’ cave in order to make the brigands 
fitter for the work of brigandage. This is exactly what the Stafford House people are 
doing. Compared with: the holy work of Miss Irby and Dr. Sandwith, they are as if 
the Priest and Levite in the parable had not only left the wounded man unheeded, 
but had ridden post-haste to tak food and physic to the thieves who had leit him half 
dead. 

} This point was well put in the Northern Echo of Darlington of July 9th—an 
admirable paper, which has stuck steadily to the good cause, and which must have done 
much to keep the stout hearts of the men of the North in the right place. 

ł See the Times of July 19th. The modern Bovayapoxrdves writes in French. His 
yery phrase of “mon pays,” I remember to have heard on the lips of the Prince of 
Montenegro, whose dominions Safvet has had the -impudence to call “an integral part of 
the Ottoman Empire.” The “pays” of Midhat may therefore perhaps be meant to take 
in Montenegro; but it is “mon pays” in a different sense in the mouth’of Midhat and 
in the mouth of its native sovereign. ' 
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tinople. Butrit is certain that, if Midhat, or any other of Midhat’s 
kind, applies the words “my country” to any spot of European 
ground, he uses the words only in the sense in which, when 
“Taffy came to my house and stole a piece of beef,” Taffy would 
‘doubtless have found some diplomatic subtlety to justify him in 
speaking of what he stole as his house and his beef. 

It must then be fully understood that the Turk is not fighting 
for his own home or his own country. He is fighting for the 
zight to play the tyrant—to play the Turk—in the country and . 
the homes of other men. He is fighting to guard his spoils from - 
their lawful owners. He fights in order that he may keep the 
power of unrestrained murder, robbery, and outrage over as large 
a part of the earth’s surface as he can. To the fine ladies and 
gentlemen at Stafford House, and to the Duke who talks in their 
name, this seems a “sacred cause.” Those who try to put a 
check upon the doings of men engaged in this sacred cause are 
spoken of as “aggressors.” The “aggression” of Russia consists in 
the noble determination of the Russian people that this state of 
things shall be put an end to, in their determination themselves 
to spend and be spent in the glorious work. If by Turkey, we 
mean the lands so marked on the map and the people of those 
lands, the Russians are not fighting against Turkey, but for 
Turkey. They fight to free the people of Turkey from barbarian 
bondage. They fight to free the land of Turkey from the 
exactions of barbarian tax-gatherers. They fight to free the 
homes of Turkey from the plunder and defilement of barbarian 
robbers and ravishers. They fight, in short, to free the land from 
the barbarian intruder, and to give it back to its own people. 
May such “aggression” as this ever prosper. It is grievous to us 
as Englishmen that Russia should be left to do alone the work 
which England should have done at her side. But we can none 
the less feel our hearts beat for those who are doing the work in 
which we are kept back from sharing. They have drawn the 
sword in the cause of righteousness; they have jeoparded their 
lives unto the death to put down the wrong and to uphold the 
right. And so God bless Holy Russia. 

A high-wrought picture, a sentimental picture, a piece of 
hysterical raving, will be the comment of some sneerer in whom 
the habit of sneering has grown so strong that he really cannot 
understand the nobler emotions of man’s nature. But it is true 
none the less. Of course we cannot answer for the motives of 
each particular Russian, least of all for the motives of Russian 
statesmen and diplomatists. But we can answer for the Russian 
people; we can answer for the Russian Emperor. If there be any 
faith in man at all, Alexander the Liberator may be trusted. If 
any prince ever strove to avoid war, he has done so. All his 
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professions have been fair, and he has done nothing to belie his 
professions, He has done all that a prince could do to engage 
other powers to take a share in the work. He has borne patiently 
a kind of treatment to which despotic rulers are not well used. 
He has not only endured the slanders and suspicions of too 
large a party of Englishmen; he has endured to hear his own 
friendly offers answered by the Prime Minister of England in a 
tone of insolent brag. There is, down to the very last despatch, 
a marked difference in tone between the petty cavils and sus- 
picions which Lord Derby clothes in the wordiest and silliest form 
of diplomatic twaddle and the straightforward and intelligible 
declarations of the Russian Chancellor. I have no more faith in 
Russian diplomatists than in any other diplomatists; but the 
Russian Chancellor is there speaking the voice of the Russian 
Emperor and of the Russian people; and both of them know what 
they mean, and say what they mean. The Protocol had its ludicrous 
side. Meaningless as it seemed in itself, it was made more meaning- 
less by the helpless conditional assent of Lord Derby. Stillthe Pro- 
tocol was clearly meant as a last effort to preserve peace, as a last 
striving to have the work which must be done, done by the peaceful 
action of all the powers rather than by the warlike action of 


a single power. I can see nothing in the course taken by the . 


Russian Emperor which can awaken the slightest suspicion, except 
in minds which are determined to see matter for suspicion in 
everything, and above all in everything Russian. Old Russia 
had plenty of crimes to answer for, though it would be hard to 
show that her crimes were greater than the crimes of any other 
nation in her position. But we are not dealing with old Russia, 
but with new Russia. We are dealing with an emancipated 
people, and with the prince who has emancipated them. There 
is no fair ground for suspecting the honesty of the professions of 
the Liberator and of his people. It is of course vain to argue 
with people whose minds are weighed down with a Russian bug- 
bear or an Indian nightmare. They will go on with their bug- 
bears and nightniares in defiance of every argument, in defiance 
of the evidence of their own senses. So far as a bugbear or 
nightmare is capable of being refuted, those bugbears and 
nightmares have been refuted over and over again. There is no 
need.to deal with them again. But there is one argument which 
one might have thought would be intelligible even to the victims 
of bugbears and nightmares. Take them on their own ground. 
If Russia be this dreadfully wicked and dangerous power, a power 
which is to be suspected and watched and dogged and thwarted, 
in a way in which we should never think of dealing with any 
other power, the obvious. policy-is not to let her have her own 
way. But to let Russia have her own way is exactly what the do- 
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nothing policy, the strenua inertia, of Lord Derby has done. Lord 
Derby, by rejecting all the offers of Russia, has played the game 
of Russia as thoroughly as the subtlest, Russian oould have 
wished him to play it. He has done all that one man could do 
to exalt the influence of Russia, to lessen the influence of England, 
in the South-Eastern lands. He has done the very thing which 
Russia could have wished him to do, by letting Russia appear as 
the one protector, the one deliverer, of the people of those lands. 
This seeming utter blindness to the first dictates of a rational 
policy might almost suggest that some subtle scheme lies behind. 
And it is likely enough that a subtle scheme does lie behind, 
though assuredly not in the mind of Lord Derby. It would be an 
Asian mystery indeed, a mystery of iniquity worthy of the subtlest 
Asiatic brain, purposely to bring matters to such a pass that Russia 
could not do otherwise than enter upon war single-handed, and 
then to find some excuse for attacking her while she is engaged 
in her single-handed warfare. 

Russia then, in her present struggle, is entitled to the full 
sympathy and good wishes of all who profess to seek the deliver- 
ance of the South-Eastern lands. Deliverance by Russia alone is 
not the form of deliverance that we should have wished ; but it is 
not our fault, it is not the fault of Russia, that no other form of 
deliverance isto be had. If any evil spring from the single-handed 
action of Russia which might have been avoided by the joint 
action of Russia and England, the blame of those evils must rest 
on Lord Derby, on the master who guides Lord Derby, on the 
party which applauds Lord Derby and his master. Our con- 
sciences are clear. We have done all that private men could do 
to keep the honour of our country unstained, by guiding her 
course in the path of duty. Lord Derby, his master, and his 
party have preferred her dishonour. We have done all that we 
could to keep the South-Eastern lands from falling under an 
exclusive Russian influence. Whether in blindness or in 
subtlety, or by force of blindness and subtlety walking arm in 
arm, they have decreed that Russian influence in those lands 
shall be exclusive. I repeat again that the Russian is far too 
wise to seek for the annexation of Constantinople; but I repeat 
again that, if the Russian ever should annex Constantinople, it 
will be Lord Derby more than any one man who has guided his 
course thither. 


Since I last wrote on these matters in these pages, L have spent. 

a considerable time, not indeed at the seat of war, but in parts of 

Europe which are much nearer to the seat of war than we are at 

home. In Greece and Dalmatia I had opportunities of studying 

some particular parts of the subject more thoroughly than I could 
2K 2 
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have studied them in England. But for tracing the general course 
of events mere geographical nearness is not always an advantage. 
Greece and Dalmatia lie much nearer to the Danube than England 
does; but what is going on by the Danube is known sooner and 
more regularly in England than it is in Dalmatia or even in Greece. 
Yet it was perhaps an advantage to be fora while cut off from the 
ordinary current of English opinion, to see only now and then 
what either friends or enemies were saying at home. When I did 
see now and then something of it, and now that I have come back 
to see something more of it, what is most striking is to find how 
little general opinion seems to have changed on either side. 
There is the same wide chasm between the talk of a small and 
conceited class in London and the general sound sense and right 
feeling of the nation. How weighty, how all-important, in the 
history of the crisis was the great national movement of last year, 
is shown by the continued sneers and revilings of the Mahometan 
party. That great movement, leading up to the crowning moment 
when Saint James’s Hall answered Aylesbury and the Mansion 
House, did its work. It stopped the schemes of Lord Beacons- 
field and saved us from a war on behalf of the Turk. It taught 
the little clique of clubs and “society” that the learning and 
science of England, as well as its practical shrewdness, were 
ranged against them. How well it did its work we see by the 
fact that the enemy has neither forgiven nor forgotten it; the 
votaries of evil are still writhing under their defeat. How little the 
nation had changed its purpose is plain from the great meetings 
—faint echoes of which reached me far away—which were held 
in support of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions. And those meetings 
also proved another thing. They proved how much wiser the 
nation is than its rulers or its representatives. Those meetings, and 
the great meeting at Birmingham, showed that, on a vote of the 
nation, Mr. Gladstone and the righteous cause which he repre- 
sented would have found a far larger and a far steadier support than 
they actually did find in the House of Commons. And if the 
nation has not changed, the enemy has not changed either. 
It is curious to see, on coming back to a regular reading of the 
Mahometan press of England, how utterly barren its powers of 
invention seem to have been for several months together. There 
is nothing new, nothing but the old fallacies ten thousand times 
answered, nothing but the standing epithets of abuse of which 
one would think that their authors must by this time have grown 
tired. Take for instance two leading advocates of the cause of 
evil, who claim specially to represent “society,” the “educated 
classes,” and all that kind of thing. There is one specially dull 
and oracular writer, whose lumbering sentences, as they come 
out week by week, now and then raise a faint smile on the lips of 
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those who understand either the past or the present. There is 
indeed a certain kind of amusement in seeing a man who is as 
incapable of following an argument as of entering into a generous 
sentiment, piling together, week by week, his crude masses of 
words, somewhat after the manner of a Cyclopean wall. The 
“longest and most meaningless words that the dictionary can 
supply are shovelled together in heaps, and when any two heaps 
are connected by a “but,” it is clearly thought to be a brilliant 
antithesis. When I left England, this writer' was, week after 
week, ringing the changes on the words “ philanthropist,” 
“cynical,” “sentimental.” When I came back, he was ringing 
them still on “sentimental,” “cynical,” « philanthropist.” ‘This 
representative of “educated” opinion has indeed within the last 
week or two hit upon a saying which has for once the merit of 
novelty. He has found out that there are no Roumans south of 
the Danube, and he has impressed the doctrine on our minds as an 
important political fact. Some other week he may perhaps find 
out that there are no Englishmen south of the Thames, and 
we may be treated to the lessons to be drawn from that dis- 
covery also. Meanwhile, as the heavy and sententious devil’s 
advocate goes on week by week just as he went on before, so 

the shrieking and hysterical devil’s advocate goes on day by day 
` just as he went on before. “ Atrocities and Atrocities” makes as 
grand a sensational heading as anything that could have been 
thought of when “atrocities” were a new subject. But in this 
quarter I am bound to say that, in one point at least, there is 
somewhat of novelty. The English tongue has been enriched by 
at least two new words, “ philanthropophagist ” and “ atrocitarian.” 
These are the last specimens of the “ educated” English of Pall- 
Mall; and it may be that in Pall-Mall the new coinage is looked 
upon as wonderfully clever. 

If there is anything the least new in the tactics of the enemy, 
it simply consists in pointing an old weapon in a slightly new 
direction. The fallacy used to be, when the doings of the Turk 
in Bosnia or Bulgaria were spoken of, to cry out at the no less 
dreadful doings of which the Russians were said to have been 
guilty in Poland and Turkestan. The gross exaggeration of the 
facts, the utter want of analogy between the two cases even if the 
alleged facts had been true, has been pointed out a thousand 
times. The evil deeds of the Russian, like the evil deeds of the 
Englishman or the Frenchman, are separable accidents which may. 
be got rid of. The evil deeds of the Turk are inseparable 
accidents which cannot be got rid of as long as, he remains a 
Turk. But it has lately been found that to shriek gut, “See what 
the Russian is actually doing in Bulgaria,” makes a more effective 
cry than merely to shriek out, “See what the Russian did some 
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time back in Poland or in Turkestan.” It seems yet more 
delightful to be able to say, truly or falsely, that the native Bul- 
garians have been doing to the Turks the same things which the 
Turks were last year doing to the Bulgarians. Reasonable men 
would wait for fuller and better certified accounts, and every fresh 
account that comes in from any trustworthy sources helps to show 
the falsehood of most of the stories. But a worm will turn, and if 
the long oppressed have here and there taken the opportunity of 
paying off their oppressors in kind, though we cannot approve, yet 
we can hardly wonder. But the thing tells. Midhat himself, with 
his hands red with two acts of Bulgarian massacre, must needs, on 
the old principle of “ odisse quem leseris,” have his fling against 
the former victims of his own cruelty and outrage. The man 
who has “suppressed”—we know the meanifg of the phrase— 
two Bulgarian revolts, has the face to write and say that the 
devilish deeds which he himself planned and ordered were either 
not done at all or were done in mere reprisal, And in polite 
circles Midhat is possibly believed. Most likely he is looked on as a 
“gentleman,” while no Bulgarian ever figured at Hurlingham or at 
Stafford House. As for the Russians, a greater than Midhat speaks, 
the voice which once was Midhat but which is Midhat no longer. 
The Sublime Porte itself has sent out two or three circulars to say 

that the Russians are doing very dreadful things indeed. So the ` 
Sublime Porte some time back sent out another circular to say 
that its officers never practised impalement, or rather that they 
could not practise impalement, because it was forbidden by law. 
To be sure the à priori argument of the Sublime Porte that its 
officers could not practise impalement was rather upset by the fact 
that they did practise impalement. But Consul Holmes, who has 
to please his superiors, and Mr. Bourke, who has to represent his 
superiors, were bound to believe the Sublime Porte, facts or no facts, 
and very vigorously they did believe the Sublime Porte, even in 
the teeth of Mr. MacColl and Mr. Arthur Evans. And now the 
Sublime Porte sends round to say how much it is troubled by the 
“atrocities” of the Russians, and calls on Europe to share its grief 
and indignation. And some to whom the belief is convenient, 
though they may not lie under the same official necessity of belief as 
Mr. Holmes and Mr. Bourke, manage to cultivate a faith so robust 
as to believe all that the Porte tells them. To be sure “ Sublime 
Porte ” has an imposing sound; but it is as well to consider what 
the words really mean. A Gate, however sublime, cannot of itself 
speak. What does speak, what is meant by the Sublime Porte, is 
simply the notorious Safvet, one of the Highnesses and Excellencies 
whose lies weye rebuked by Lord Salisbury.* Or, more truly, it is 


* Jn tho interval between writing and correcting the proof, Safvet has fallon as well as 
Midhat, though not quite so utterly. It will be interesting to learn whether there will 
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not so much Safvet himself, as a well-known Greek traitor in his 
pay, who stoops to act against his faith and his people, and to lie 
for Safvet more cleverly than Safvet could lie for himself. Un- 
luckily perhaps he lies rather too cleverly; the innocence and the 
agony are both piled a little too high; the Sublime Porte figures 
as a monster really too faultless for this imperfect world. The 
picture at once leads to that kind of suspicion which expe- 
rienced magistrates feel when a counsel gets specially strong 
in the way of moral indignation. They know that there is 
somewhere or other a hole in his argument, and they give their 
minds to find out where the hole is. Yet there are some who 
are so anxious to believe anything bad of a Russian that they 
will believe it even on the witness of the Sublime Porte. There 
are some who believe that the Turkish doings in Bulgaria 
were really only reprisals carried a little too far. Perhaps they 
believe—for the Turk said so the other day—that Suleiman has 
occupied Cettinje, and that the Prince of Montenegro has sailed 
from Cattaro in an Austrian steamer. It is only fair to say that 
Mr. Bourke does not belong to this extreme sect. He does draw the 
line somewhere. Even after his lame defence of Mr. Holmes, he has 
had to acknowledge in the House of Commons that, not only the 
somewhat shadowy Sublime Porte, not only the Highnesses and 
the Excellencies, but the Imperial Majesty in all its glory, the 
Grand Turk himself in his own person, had broken his plighted 
word to his own Bulgarian victims.* 

Perhaps the most grotesque shape which this new cry has taken, 
a shape which, in its simplicity, is worthy of Lord Derby himself, 
is taken by an utterance of the solemn blunderer who thinks that 
there are no Roumans south of the Danube. “It would be 
interesting to learn whether any section of English politicians 
still blame their Government for not having combined with Russia 
in making war on Turkey.” It may be needful to explain to the 
readers and writers of every-day English that such a formula as 
“it would be interesting to learn” is meant to be a very clever 
sarcasm. It is however easy to satisfy our inquirer’s curiosity on 
the point. He first puts together a long string of things which he 
thinks tend to the discredit of Russia, among them a number of 
be any perceptible difference between his style and that of the new Excellency who has 
succeeded him. 

* The Grand Turk himself also comes in bodily ina most amusing telegram in tho 
Times of July 16th. A “naval correspondent” telegraphs, “I have just returned from 
the palace, where I have received the most positive assurances from the Sultan himself 
of the truth of the massacres of the Turkish population by Bulgarians. . . . . Tho 
Sultan expressly desired me to be informed that five hundred refugees arrived at Stamboul 
yesterday, many with their hands cut off.” The “naval correspondent ” seems to have 
been so overcome by the honour of talking to an Imperial Majesty that he did not stop 
to think that poor Abd-ul-Hamid—TI believe it still is Abd-ul-Hamid—is of all men in 
the world the least likcly to hear the truth about any matter. Since then the “naval 


correspondent ” has telegraphed again. He has been to Hadrianople. The Pasha there 
has told him some more stories, and with the same easiness of faith he repeats them. 
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things which he fancies have happened in Bulgaria, but which, 
_as it turns out, have not happened at all. Then comes the 
triumphant sarcasm which is to silence us all forever. Yet the 
answer is a very obvious one. We need not stop to point out the 
usual confusion between “making war on Turkey” and “making 
war on the Turks.” That is a distinction which a mind of that 
class could not be expected to understand. But let us grant, for 
argument’s sake, that the Russians have done all that they are said 
to have done by those whose easy faith believes papers which are 
sent forth by the Sublime Porte. Now the worse the doings of 
the Russians can be shown to be, the more reason we have for 
regretting that Russia was left to do the work alone. We should 
say that, if the tales were true, Russia, like many of the crusaders, 
was carrying out a righteous object in an unrighteous way. Our 
enemies would say that Russia was cloking an unrighteous object. 
under the guise of a righteous one. Let us, for argument’s sake, 
accept this worst supposition of all. It only makes it still deeper 
matter for regret that Russia was left alone. Had the other 
powers, had England alone, joined with Russia in a firm deter- 
mination to deal with the Turk in the one way in which reason 
and experience teach us that the Turk must be dealt with—had 
the other powers, or had England alone, joined with Russia in 
issuing the orders of Europe to the Ring at Constantinople, and in. 
making the Highnesses and Excellencies understand that, if they 
disobeyed those orders, coercion would follow—in such a case, 
there would most likely have been no need for coercion, In such 
a case, there would most likely have been no war at all. The 
barbarian would have knocked under, and would have eaten his- 
humble pie at the feet of his masters, as he always has done whenever 
he has been dealt with as a barbarian should be dealt with. But 
suppose the opposite case; suppose he had ventured to resist. 
Then coercion would have been the act, not of Russia alone, 
but of the powers together, or of England and Russia together. 
In such company Russia would at once have been hindered alike 
from carrying out any unrighteous objects and from carrying out 
any righteous objects in an unrighteous way. Russia, waging 
war in such company, would have been obliged to wage war in 
such a way as to approve herself to the opinion of her companions. 
She could not in such company have done all the dreadful things 
which these writers tell us that she has done. Before the war 
began, this kind of argument was forestalled. It was said over 
and over again—Work along with Russia. If her objects are 
good, we shall have the honour of sharing ih them; if her objects 
are bad, we shall have the means of checking them. By standing 
aloof we lose alike the honour of sharing in a good work and the 
power of checking a bad work.” The argument is of the simplest, 
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but it seems that there are minds which cannot take it in. And so 
it is now made a matter of curious interest to know whether any 
section of English politicians still blame their Government for 
leavin g Russia to work her own will uncontrolled. We who have not 
let our natural reason be dimmed even either by a sentimental love 
of Turks or by an hysterical hatred of Russians—we who, among 
all this uproar and clamour, have kept our heads clear enough to 
follow a plain line of argument—can see that, the worse Russia is 
made out to be, the deeper is the guilt and folly of those who have 
left Russia to do everything by herself. If the Russian army is 
doing all these dreadful things which there is not a shadow of proof 
—only the assertion of the Sublime Porte—to show that it is 
doing,* the blame rests among Englishmen, not on us who would 
have put a check on the action of Russia, but on Lord Derby and 
his admirers who have left Russia to do as she pleases. I believe 
that through the length and breadth of England a very consider- 
able section of politicians will be found capable of following this 
easy argument, and of making the necessary inference from it. 
How far men capable of such a process are to be found in the 
circles for whose benefit our present inquirer puts forth the most 
grotesque forms of ignorance in the most awkward forms of lan- 
guage, how far such plain arguments are likely to be understood 
in clubs and “ society,” the sound heart of the people of England 
will perhaps not even think it “ interesting to learn.” 

On the whole the Mahometan Tory mind does not seem to have 
been greatly changed by the actual breaking-out of war. It still 
would have us believe that it has no love for the Turk in himself, 
that it seeks to uphold him only because he is in some mysterious 
way profitable to British interests, and because, in Mahometan 
Tory morality, any wickedness may be upheld by which British 
interests may be in any way profited. Yet the inherent love of 
the Turk, that is the inherent love of oppression, the inherent 
hatred of national rights, shows itself plainly enough in the 
frantic joy with which the fashionable prints rush at any chance 
of whitewashing the Turk or of blackening his victims. The 
declaimers against sentimentalism show on such occasions a most 


* Quite lately some accounts have come from newspaper correspondents at Shumla 
which are of more importance than the assurances of the Grand Turk and all his 
Pashas. It seems that some very ugly deeds have been done by a few Russian 
irregulars. The same might take place in any army. But it wil be interesting to learn 
whether the criminals will be promoted and decorated, and whether any officers who may 
have tried to hinder them will be disgraced. That is, after all, the true test. 

It is hardly credible, but it stands in black and white, that on July 19th Lord Derby in 
the House of Lords was still fumbling away at the mere number of the victims of the Turk ' 
in Bulgaria last year. Sir Henry Elliot himself might have taught him that it mattered to 
no one, except to the victims themselves, whether their number was ten thousand or 
twenty thousand. However it is something when, a little later in the same speech, Lord 
Derby says, “No doubt those accounts which come from Turkish sources are liable to 
the imputation of not being impartial.” When we have got this bit of crooked diplomatic 
language, it is easy to do it into plain English. 
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sentimental form of delight ; the mockers at humanity stoop them- 
selves to raise the cry of humanity when they fancy that it may 
do the Turk a good turn. Two things are still very grievous to 
the Anglo-Turkish mind. It does not like to be told that the 
Turks in Europe are simply an invading horde, and it does not 
like to be told that the policy of the present Government is a 
Hebrew policy. The facts are so clear, they are so completely 
the gist of the whole matter, that it is naturally unpleasant to be 
reminded of them. What is the main reason why morality teaches 
that no action should be taken on behalf of the Turk, that every 
action should be taken against him? Because the Turk is 
simply a robber who has thrust himself into the house of another. 
It has been shown over and over again that the rule of the Turk 
is something different in kind from the worst rule of any European 
power—that it is not government, not even misgovernment, but 
simply organized brigandage. It has been shown over and over 
again that the Turk has never done anything to legalize his 
possession of the lands which he has conquered, that the Ottomans 
in Europe still remain, as they were five hundred years back, an 
invading horde, an army of occupation. This sober and strictly 
accurate statement of an undoubted historical fact is so incon- 
venient to the votaries of the evil cause that they always speak of 
it as a rhetorical figure. Equally inconvenient is any statement 
of the real cause why our present Government shows such zeal 
on behalf of the oppressor, the real cause why we seem constantly 
to be on the brink of war to maintain him in the power of 
oppression. The plain cause isa cause which is purely sentimental, 
the Hebrew sympathies of Lord Beaconsfield. But we are told that 
it is unbecoming, that it is ungenerous, to taunt any man with his 
descent, his religion, or anything of the kind. And so it is when 
it isa mere taunt. But to point out an important political fact, 
however unpleasant to this or that man, is neither unbecoming nor 
ungenerous. No one has a word to say against a Jew, whether by 
descent or by religion, simply on the ground of his descent or his 
religion. There are Jews whose descent and whose religion do not 
hinder them from being very good Englishmen, and against such 
Jews no’ one would wish to speak a word. But the charge against 
Lord Beaconsfield is that he has never become an Englishman, that 
he has never become an European, that he remains the man of Asian 
mysteries, with feelings and policy distinctly Asiatic. We can 
understand, we can almost respect, his position ; but it is a position 
which cannot ‘be endured in the Minister of England or of any 
European nation. Lord Beaconsfield’s zeal for his own people is 
the best thing about him, the one thing about which he is really 
in earnest. But we must be equally in earnest the other way. 
The whole talk of Lord Beaconsfield, the slafidering of Servia, 
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the bragging against Russia, is the talk of an Asiatic. Through- 
out the East the Jew and the Turk are banded together against 
the European, and Lord Beaconsfield, as a man of the East, 
naturally takes the Asiatic side. So throughout Western Europe, 
wherever the Jew has influence, the cause of the Turk finds 
supporters. The fact is clear to every one who knows anything 
of the newspaper press either of England or of the continent. As 
there are some Turks who behaved with humanity through all 
the horrors, and who have been punished by their own rulers 
for their humanity, so there are some Jews who, to their great 
honour, have taken another line, and who have stood forth as 
boldly for the cause of the oppressed as any Christian. But Jewish 
influence, as a rule, means Turkish influence, just as Turkish 
influence means the influence, not of the good Turks, but of the 
bad. Only in England Jewish influence is unhappily found in 
higher places than it is found anywhere else. 

This “ Semitic instinct ”—to use a phrase whose author I know 
not, but which the Turkish party seem to think it clever to put in 
inverted commas—is of itself quite enough to account for the 
policy of a Cabinet led by Lord Beaconsfield. The two things 
the statement of which so greatly offends the Mahometan mind in 
England do thus exactly fit into one another; they are in truth 
related to one another as cause and effect. We are called upon 
to uphold an invading horde in. the possession of the lands and 
houses of other nations; and the reason why we are called on to 
uphold them is, because we have at the head of the English Cabinet 
a man of a nation which has always found its interest in supporting 
the dominion of that invading horde. The two facts are plain 
enough; but it is not at all wonderful that those to whom they 
are inconvenient should wince a little at the statement of them. 
But it may be that the Semitic instinct is not all; there may be 
something too in the mere love of startling people, the mere love 
of surprise and mischief. And there may be something in what 
has been irreverently called Lord Beaconsfield’s “policy of old 
clo’.” A great part of his political career has been nothing else than 
stealing the clothes, or, to drop metaphor, adopting the measures, 
of the Liberal party. And in stealing their clothes, he sometimes 
shows a certain tendency to steal their rags also. The policy of 
a Russian war may be looked on as the cast-off rags of the Liberal 
party.. It is an error, a crime, which the Liberal party once com- 
mitted, but which it is quite certain that they will never commit 
again. But itis by no means clear that Lord Beaconsfield may 
not have thought it fine to pick up the forsaken garment, that he- 
may not think that, if only because the Liberals had their Russian 
war, he must needs have his Russian wartoo. At all events there 
is danger, very great danger that way. And the danger will be 
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tenfold greater when Parliament is no longer sitting. The people 
must speak. The people spoke last year, and their voice saved us. 
They must speak again as loudly and clearly as they did then, so 
loudly and clearly that Lord Beaconsfield himself may again think 
twice before he plunges England into a war which the national 
feeling of right and wrong declares to be unrighteous. 

The Solicitor-General the other day, in a speech somewhere or 
other, “ deprecated discussion” on the policy of the Government, 
and asked the nation to give the Government its confidence. We 
can understand why the Solicitor-General may have the best 
reasons for deprecating discussion. If I have not read his his- 
tory wrongly, this learned gentleman, after several attempts to 
make his way into the House of Commons in quarters where dis- 
cussion is commonly rife, has at last crept in as a representative of 
a borough which is much less used to discussion. But we should 
think that those who are at last enabled to have the full benefit of 
the Solicitor-General’s services can hardly thank him for the 
picture which he unwittingly draws of them. What are we to 
think of a party, a policy, a Government, which deprecates dis- 
cussion? It clearly cannot be of the same mind as the honest 
Roman tribune who wished his house to be so built that every one 
of his fellow-citizens might see everything that he did. Those 
who deprecate discussion must have something behind the scenes 
- which they know will not bear discussion. It is easy to believe 
that a discussion of any Asian mysteries which may be plotting 
in Downing Street may be a thing to be deprecated by those 
who are plotting them. But because the Ministry or its officials 
deprecate discussion, for that very reason the people of England 
mustinsist onthe fullest discussion of all their doings, of all their pos- 
sible schemes, in Parliament and out of Parliament.* We have men 
in power whom we cannot trust, men who may at any moment 
plunge us into any mad act of folly or wickedness. We must watch 
all their steps and all their words, and wé must discuss them with 
the fullest publicity of discussion to which the free thoughts and 
free speech of Englishmen are accustomed. Our present rulers 
must not be allowed a moment’s rest; they must not be allowed a 
moment when they can fancy that the eye of England is not upon 
‘them, watching everything they do and ready to call them to 
account for any misdeeds. The more they deprecate discussion, ` 
the more we must drag them into the full light of discussion. The 
more they ask for our confidence, thé more clearly we must show 

* Since this was written, Lord Derby has said in his speech of July 19th, “If 
there is one thing connected with the Eastern Question upon which your lordships seem 
to me unanimous, it is the advantage of avoiding any discussion at the present time.” 
If their lordships are’ unanimous on this head, which one may be allowed to doubt, the 
people must show that they are unanimous in thinking that the time which Lord Derby 


‘thinks disadvantageous for discussion is thereby proved to læ the best of all times for 
discussion. If by any chance a “ negotiation is pending,” then we must discuss all the more. 
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them that we put no confidence in them. Watchfulness, discus- 
sion, the constant expression of public opinion, is all that is left to` 
us, while the forms of our constitution make it possible that we 
may have to bear the Hebrew yoke for three years longer. With 
the present House of Commons no good can be done. Till 
another general election the people must be its own House of 
Commons. It must speak out its mind, and it must take special 
care to discuss everything about which the Ministry specially depre- 
cates discussion. In short, the work of last autumn must be done 
over again. We spoke out then, and we saved our country from 
a hideous act of folly and wickedness. The same danger has 
come again, and it must be met by the same means. We must 
again speak out; we must again save our country. We must 
make it clear to all men that, come what may, we will never draw 
the sword to support the Turk against the Russian. 


Let us now mark some special points on which it may be well 
to insist at the present time. We profess to be neutral. Thereis a 
proclamation of neutrality. While those arein power who actually 
are in power, neutrality is the utmost we can hope for. We gained ` 
thus much by the agitation of last year. The Government has been 
driven at least to profess neutrality, instead of openly throwing the 
weight of England on the wrong side. But the Government needs 
to bevery narrowly watched in order to make sure thatthis professed 
neutrality shall be a real neutrality. Some things look awkwardly 
the other way. There was something ominous in the snarl ot 
Lord Derby’s answer of May 1st to the Russian Circular. It reads 
like the writing of one who was afraid to bite, but who could not 
deny himself the luxury of barking. Or rather it reads like an expres- 
sion of the sentiments of two people, as the joint composition of one 
who had no mind of himself to bark or to bite or to do anything else, 
and of the stronger hand which guided the puppet, and which took 
care that a bark should be thrown in, if only to keep the way 
open for a bite at some more favourable time. Lord Derby, who 
had himself broken up the European concert, who had brought 
things to such a pass -that the Russian Emperor could not in 
honour or duty keep back any longer from the work in which he 
was pledged, was made to say that it was the Emperor of Russia 
who had separated himself from the European concert. And after 
some talk about the Treaty of Paris, the Emperor was further told 
that he had “departed from the rule to which he himself had 
solemnly recorded his consent.” This talk about the Treaty of 
Paris, the treaty which was trampled under foot, and righteously 
trampled under foot, by every public act of 1876, makes one half 
inclined to look whether the dispatch does not also contain some- 
thing about guaranteeing the Prussian province of Saxony. The 
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Emperor is preached to through more than half a column of the 
Times, and he is told in the name of the English Government that 
“his decision is not one which can have their concurrence or 
approval.” A few days later, May 6th, came another wonderful 
document, which however was not published in full in the 
English papers till June 25th. Here the world was favoured 
with the notions of the Ministry about certain points which 
were supposed to involve British interests. Among these was an 
amusing sentence about the vast importance of Constantinople, 
and the consequent necessity of condemning so important a city 
to barbarian rule, about which I said something a little time back 
in another shape.* The whole tenor of the two documents shows 
that the policy of the Government is, while proclaiming neutrality, 
to keep the way open by which it can break through that 
. neutrality whenever it thinks it safe to do so. On this point the 
people of England must speak out. They must make it clear that 
they will not be a party to, that they will in no way endure or allow, 
any war with Russia on behalf of the Turk, under whatever pretext 
the attack on a friendly power may be clothed. We must make 
it plain that we will not strike a blow or spend a penny to keep the 
Turk in Constantinople, or to keep the Russian out of Constanti- 
nople. We have no wish to see the Russian there; we give him 
credit for greater wisdom than ‘to wish to fix himself there; but, if he 
does fix himself there, it will be Lord Derby’s doing and not ours, 
and we must make it plain that we will do nothing to get Lord 
Derby out of a scrape of his own making. We must make it plain 
that we will not strike a blow or spend a penny to hinder Russia 
from having that access to the Mediterranean through her natural 
pathway of the Hellespont which we claim to keep for ourselves by 
our pathway of the Straits of Gibraltar. And it would be. well if 
we could all of us so far rise above bugbears and nightmares and 
prejudices of every kind, as to let the sovereign and people of 
Russia know that, if their act has not the concurrence and approval 
of the Government of England, it has the concurrence and approval 
of the thinking part of the people of England. 

In short, we must leave Lord Beaconsfield no loophole of any 
kind by which he can entangle us into a war with Russia while 
Parliament is not sitting. We must keep close watch, lest the state 
of neutrality should be exchanged for a state of warfare, and we 
must take care that, while neutrality is professed, it shall be a real 
and not a sham neutrality. We must find out why the fleet was 
sent the other day to Besika Bay. We know all about its going 
thither last year. We had various reasons told us why it went 
there. Lord Beaconsfield: gave one reason and Lord Derby 


e 
* See the Daily News, July 12th. 
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another. It matters not what reasons either of them had for 
sending it; we know what practically came of its going. We 
know that every Christian looked on it as a menace, that every 
Turk looked on it as an encouragement. We know that its 
presence actually did encourage the Turks in their doings of last 
year, and we know that, long after every one knew this, the fleet 
was allowed to remain there. For whatever reason it was sent 
thither, it practically stayed there as an encouragement to evil- 
doers, and as a terror of those who did well. In the teeth of this 
experience, the fleet has been sent there again, and itis for the 
people to demand that it shall be brought aivay again. It is for 
the people further to demand that it shall be not put to any purposes 
of mischief elsewhere, that it shall be not sent to frighten any part 
of enslaved Greece from rising against its tyrants, or to hinder 
free Greece from helping its brethren if they rise. We must make 
it plain that we will not have the naval strength of England 
abused to give any encouragement to the oppressor, to give any 
discouragement to the oppressed. Of another Navarino there can 
be no hope under our present rulers; but we must keep sharp 
watch that they do not entangle us in something which would 
be the exact opposite of Navarino. 

The present Government must therefore be narrowly watched 
by sea; it must also be no less narrowly watched by land. We all 
read the other day in the papers that this or that barbarian com- 
mander had -entered Kars “in company with” a British officer. 
It would have sounded very odd if we had read seven years back 
that this or that French or German general had entered such and 
such a city in company with a British officer. We should all of 
us have felt then that, unless such a fact could be explained in 
some way very different from its obvious meaning, it must give 
the other side, whichever it might be, very good reason to suspect 
our professed netitrality. The people have a right to ask, and to 
wring out a real answer without any official shirkings, what Sir 
Amold Kemball is really doing in company with this or that 
Turk. The thing looks ugly, and the Russians take it as it is 
natural they should take it. He can hardly be sent to learn the 
art of war from the Turks, as seven years back he might have 
been sent to learn it from the Germans. Are we quite sure that 
he never gives the Turks a hint? Supposing he has no com- 
mission to do so, no fixed purpose of his own to do so, still the 
position is a dangerous one. The temptation to give the Turks 
a hint must come very often, and must sometimes be very strong. 
To @ military man on the spot things must look in a somewhat 
different light from that in which we look on them here. There 
is in all men å certain temptation to be influenced by the 
atmosphere in which they find themselves. We see that the 
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correspondents of newspapers with this or that army commonly 
pick up the tone of that army, and speak as if its cause were their 
cause. With a professional soldier the temptation must be still 
stronger than it can be with a civilian. He can hardly fail to 
come to look on those in whose constant company he finds him- 
self as in some sort his comrades, and to feel something of a direct 
interest in their doings. Or, even as a mere spectator of the 
game, he may often be tempted to give a hint to a player who 
has missed an advantage or has otherwise failed to carry on the 
game according to the rules of art. It is easy to understand that 
an officer placed in such a position may, without the slightest evil 
purpose at the beginning, gradually slide into the hateful and guilty 
character of an adviser of the Turk. We have a right to demand 
that none of our countrymen shall be put in a position so likely to 
lead to a result so shameful to himself and to his country. And 
besides this, we know that Sir Arnold Kemball’s presence with 
the Turkish army has, as a matter of fact, done mischief in 
another way. Last year he accompanied the Turkish army 
when it was doing its bloody work of brigandage in Servia. 
When news of any Turkish doings came to England, the answer 
of the Turkish party always was that Sir Arnold Kemball knew 
nothing of these things. Now of course the Turks had sense 
enough not to torture men to death or to make parents eat the 
flesh of their roasted children directly under the nose of Sir 
Arnold Kemball. And thus the presence of a British officer with 
the Turkish army supplied the friends of the Turk with one of 
their favourite means of whitewashing their ugly client. 

The people must also raise its voice to demand that the terms 
of the proclamation of neutrality be fully and unflinchingly carried 
out against those Englishmen who have disgraced themselves by 
taking the pay of the barbarian, and acting as his agents in his evil 
deeds, What can Russia think of English neutrality as long as 
an Englishman commands the Turkish fleet, as long as other 
Englishmen are engaged in doing engineering and other work 
on behalf of the Turkish army and navy? In this matter Lord 
Derby has been humbled, but he has. not been. humbled enough. 
It must have been a bitter pill for Lord Derby when he was com- 
pelled to allow the rules of the navy to take their course a second 
time against his accomplice in the overthrow of Cretan freedom. 
The tale is a short one. Hobart, an English officer, was base 
enough to enter the service of the Turk. By his own account, 
published in a Blue Book, he sold his soul for gold, because he 
was a poor man. He knew that his work would be to keep down 
Christian nations under an infidel yoke; he knew that the wages 
of his shame must be wrung from the blood and groans of 
suffering Christians. But the lure of barbarian gold was too 
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much for him. Enlisted in the devil’s service, he did the devil's 

work against the men who rose for freedom in Crete. Of this 
work Lord Derby, his accomplice, naturally approved. In answer 
to the renegade’s * cringing letters, he caused the wholesome rule 
by which Hobart had forfeited his place in the English navy to 
be relaxed in his favour.’ By the ordinary rule of the navy, 
he forfeited his place by entering a foreign service without leave. 
He remained in the disgrace which he had earned till the 
Tory Government came into power. Then, by a job as shame- 
less as any that the annals of corruption anywhere record, 
Lord Derby procured Hobart’s restoration to his naval rank, 
and the apostate Englishman, disgraced with the barbarian 
title of Pasha, was, as the express reward of his infamy, 
quartered on the pocket of the British tax-payer. For several 
years we paid a pound a day to one of the destroyers of Cretan 
freedom at the bidding of the other. In the present session of 
Parliament, the job was exposed, and Lord Derby had to give 
way. Hobart and the rest of the renegade gang are no longer . 
British officers. But the Proclamation of Neutrality denounces 
fine and imprisonment against all British subjects who take com- 
missions in either belligerent army. Of course Hobart, the late 
convict Valentine Baker, and the rest of them, cannot be fined 
and imprisoned while they are beyond the reach of English law. 
But the English people ought to make it clearly understood that 
fine and imprisonment will be inflicted on them if ever they do 
come within the reach of English law. I know full well that the 
rigid application of such a law might have pressed hard on many 
noble and heroic men in past times. But that is not the question 
now. I am not clear that such words should be inserted in a 
Proclamation of Neutrality in ordinary times. But when English- 
men hire themselves out to the Turk, it is well that those words 
are there. It is well that the means should be there of compelling 
the man who refused help to Cretan fugitives to drink the cup of 
humiliation to the dregs by inflicting the penalties denounced in 
his own Préélamation against his own accomplices in the work 
> of evil. . 

Another point on which the nation may well speak out is the 
doings of a smaller offender than Hobart, but one whose deeds 
ought not to pass without some mark of national abhorrence. 
This is Mr. Holmes, the consul in Bosnia whose sayings and doings 


* A somewhat awkward apologist of Hobart objects to his being likened to traitors 
and renegades of old, on the singular ground that he is a “Christian.” It is not my 
business to inquire into any man’s personal religion; but it is plain that, if Hobart is a 
“ Christian,” it makes his guilt deeper. If he were a conscientious convert to Islam—a 
possible, though not a likely, character—there would be little or nothing to blame him for, 
according to his own standard. In any case, the namo “renegade ” seems thoroughly 
applicable to a man in Hobfirt’s case whether he has formally thrown off Christianity or 
not, 
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have been made known to the world through the correspondence 
in the Manchester Guardian. And I may say in passing that it is a 
great gain to have a first-rate correspondence of this kind, the 
work of areal traveller and scholar, a man of research, observa- 
tion, and fearlessness, appear in the columns of a paper published 
out of London. Such a fact is a real advance. That Manchester í 
should get as good material as London can get is a gain not only 
for Manchester but for the whole’country. From those letters we 
have thoroughly learned what kind of man is chosen to represent 
England in the unhappy land to which a neighbouring Christian 
power might at any moment give peace and will not. We all 
know by this time what to think of any statement sent by Mr. 
Holmes; it might even be interesting to learn how many incon- 
venient documents he may still keep hidden iñ his desk. We all 
know what to think of the man who speaks of the defenders of 
Bosnian freedom as “brigands.” ‘That trick is a very old one; it 
has been tried by the abettors of oppression in all times and 
places. Itis only.to Mr. Holmes and Lord Derby that it can possibly 
seem new. But we have less to do with Mr. Holmes’s words than . 
with his deeds. . Mr. Holmes, who is anxious to please his superiors, 
seems to think that the best way to please them ‘is to imitate 
them. As Lord Derby wrote in 1875 to have the insurrection 
suppressed, so Mr. Holmes wrote to have the insurrection suppressed 
in 1877. It stands written in the Blue Book, in Mr. Holmes’s own 
words, how he stirred up a Turkish Pasha to make a wasting 
inroad against the Christians who were holding their country in 
arms against him. The effect of Mr. Holmes's advice has been 
told us by Miss Irby and by Mr. Evans. No small part of the 
wretchedness which good English hearts are now trying to relieve 
is the direct work of this English consul. The superiors whom 
he strove so hard to please of course strive to shelter him. Mr. 
Bourke did his best. But the English people will hardly be satis- 
fied with Mr. Bourke’s best. It is for them to say, with a voice 
which Mr. Holmes’s superiors can understand, whether it “ié their 
will that a man should receive the pay of England as a repre- 
sentative of England, while his work seems chiefly to consist in , 
stirring up a barbarian oppressor to do even worse than he would 
have done out of his own heart towards a Christian people who 
are fighting against him, like Gideon or like Hereward, for their 
faith, their freedom, and their own land. -> _ 


Such are some ofthe main points on which it is most needful 
that that discussion which the Ministry naturally deprecates should 
be carried owt into every detail. Every trick must be looked 
into; every job must: be unearthed; we must watch our present 
rulers as we would watch men who may at any moment hurry us 
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into a course no less ruinous than wicked. Meanwhile it may 
be well to give a few words to one or two special incidents 
which have happened since the war began, and to one or two 
features of the war itself, as they appeared to. one who had the 
means of watching the ins and outs of some of its less prominent 
sides. To glance first at home matters, Lord Derby at least is 
unchanged. He iş no nearer to understanding the great events 
in which the irony of fortune has made him an actor than he was 
when he thought that he had only to write a letter and the 
insurrection could be “suppressed.” It must have been a sight 
to see him and Midhat side by side at the Merchant Taylors’ 
feast. There was the cold heart, the blinded understanding, 
whose one notion of a patriotic uprising was that it was a thing 
to be “suppressed.” There was the subtle brain and the bloody 
hand which had so well carried out the counsel of his English 
adviser. At that feast it was that Midhat had the impudence 
to talk:about “my country.” Possibly, in a gathering of English 
Conservatives, Midhat adopted the dialect of English foxhunters, 
and by Midhat’s “country ” we may understand that part of the 
earth’s surface where Midhat, while he had the power, sought 
and found his human game. But at the same banquet Lord 
Derby uttered one of those memorable sayings which, in their 
grotesque simplicity, at least show that he means what he 
says. Lord Derby at all events altogether disclaims the cha- 
racter of a prophet. When he had to answer the circular 
announcing the Russian declaration of war, he made himself 
quite clear on this score. “It is impossible,” he tells the Russian 
Chancellor, “to foresee the consequences of such an act.” So 
at the Merchant Taylors’ dinner he complained in pathetic tones 
that even a wise man could not foresee the future. Here is 
the genuine honest utterance of a puzzled man placed in the 
middle of great events which have outrun alike his management 
and his understanding. It-has the same ring as Lord Derby’s 
exclamation of surprise when he found‘ that the insurgents were 
“fighting, not for administrative reforms, but for independence.” 
. The truth of either discovery cannot be doubted. The wisest 
man cannot foresee the future; that is, he cannot foresee the 
future in all its details and all its bearings. In the course of a 
series of great events, such as those which are now going on, a 
great deal is sure to happen which the wisest man did not’ at the 
beginning expect to happen. Still there is a sense in which a 
Wise man, or even any man of common understanding, can foresee 
the future. Coming events do cast their shadows before them, 
and any man who is not specially blind can learn something by 
marking the direction of thosé shadows. Any man who had his 
eyes open could have seen that there was a great deal more in 
22 
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the revolt of 1875 than Lord Derby saw in it. It needed a special 
blindness, the blindness of one high-gravel-blind, one Aypév xodo- 
xivrais, a8 the comic poet puts it—the blindness in short of one to 
whom the great causes, the deep-set feelings, which stir the hearts 
of nations and make the course of history are altogether a sealed 
© book—it needed such blindness as this to deal with the events of 
the two last years as Lord Derby has dealt with them. It is one 


of the odd contradictions in human affairs that, when a man is only ` 


moderately dull, moderately blind, his blindness and dullness get 
found out. When he is preternaturally dull, preternaturally blind, 
so blind as to think that the great movement of the Slavonic 
people could be suppressed out of hand, then he gets a reputation 
for wisdom, and he naturally wonders that the wisdom which he is 
told that he possesses does not enable -him to foresee future 
events, 

Unhappily however those who are too blind to understand the 
course of history have sometimes, through their very blindness, a 
hand in guiding its course. It was partly because Lord Derby 
could not understand the meaning and greatness of the insurrec- 
tion that the insurrection has’ grown into all that it has. since’ 
grown into. The war began. Lord Derby and his colleagues 
had taken care that England should give no help to the right 
side; the people of England had taken care that England should . 
‘give no help to the wrong side. So the proclamation of neutrality 
came, As the Turk could not be helped in any more practical 
way, he might at least be consoled: by a sounding title. Lord 
Beaconsfield, who has a fancy for imperial creations, was perhaps - 
pleased to see his friend the “ Emperor of the Ottomans” put on a ` 
level with the Emperor ofall the Russias. Yet one thought perhaps 
might have struck him, the thought that he had justified his former 
Imperial creation on the ground that the formula of “ Empress of 
India” would have a kind of magic effect, that the talismanic 
words had only to be uttered in order to check all aggressions on 
the part of Russia, in order to make every rood of our Indian 
Empire secure for ever. It is somewhat singular after this that 
the Cabinet of Lord Beaconsfield should have been driven to use 
the ordinary forms of diplomatic intercourse, to use conferences, 
protocols, proclamations, and the rest, when, by Lord Beacons- 
field’s own account, every object might have been gained, every 
danger might have been warded off, by the simple process of 
shouting the word “Empress.” However this simpler course of 
action seems to have been forgotten, and a solemn proclama- 
‘tion was thought needful to guard British rights and British 
interests. The proclamation was no doubt worded after the 
manner of other such proclamations, and a grotesque proof was thus. 
given of the way in which all ordinary language simply misleads 
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when it is applied to the present case. To the undoubted fact, 
that there was war between the Emperor of all the Russias and 
the personage described as the “Emperor of the Ottomans,” there’ 
was added the diplomatic fiction that there was also war between 
their respective countries and their inhabitants. This, as I have 
already said, is just what there is not, and that it is not so forms 
the difference between this war and ordinary wars. The war, I 
repeat, is one in which the “ Emperor of the Ottomans” has for his 
enemies, not only the subjects of the Emperor of all the Russias, 
but also those whom he calls his own subjects. Midhat’s « country” 
is filled with rejoicing at the coming of those who, as that country 
hopes, will hinder any more Midhats from appearing among them. 
The people ‘of Bulgaria, supposed in the words of the proclama- 
tion to be enemies of the Russian Emperor and his subjects, are 
welcoming him and them with delight as their deliverers from the 
“Emperor of the Ottomans” and the rest of the gang’ of foreign 
invaders. But for Lord Derby, Biela and Trnovo might have wel- 
comed something better than either the old oppressors or the new 
deliverers. But they naturally welcomed the better of the two alter- 

_ natives to which Lord Derby has narrowed thejr choice. Because 
Lord Derby deemed that separate Bulgarian ‘Independence lay 
beyond the range of practical politics, therefore Russian occupa- 
tion has been practically proved to come within that range. 


With regard to the war itself, I must decline all military criti- 
isms, which it would be rash in me to attempt. ‘I leave those 
who know such matters scientifically. to explain the early suc- 
cesses, the later failures, of the Russian arms in Asia. But the 
Asiatic campaign, in the stage which it has as yet reached, can 
awaken little more than a purely military interest. I at least could 
not watch it with the same feelings with which I have watched 
the campaign on the Danube. Warfare before Kars is merely a 
means to an end—warfare before Trebizond, or Antioch might be 
something more—but the occupation of Trnovo, the passage of the 
Balkan, is the accomplishment. of no small part of the end itself. 
To chase the Turk from one of the old seats of Bulgarian kingship 
is a moral as well as a military victory. But there has been: one 
side of the struggle whose moral greatness has soared high over 
every.other. Every one who has either a heart to feel ora brain to 
understand must have felt that the personal interest, so to speak, of 
the whole struggle lay, neitherin Asia nor on the Danube, but on the 
Black Mountain. The oracle with whom we have already once or 
- twice made ourselves merry speaks indeed of “ the petty war with 
Montenegro.” Now it is just possible that a man who merely 
thinks that there are no Roumans south of the Danube may some , 
- day get up his geography and ethnology better; but fora man who 
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calls the Montenegrin struggle a “petty war” there is no hope. . 
He is beyond all cure; he is in the state which, when I was young 
at Oxford, we used to speak of as having lost his àpxń. That is 
to say, he has lost all power of judging; there is no common 
ground from which men who still keep their reasoning powers in 
use can argue with him. Such a man, it is plain, can measure 
objects only according to their physical bigness: for him moral 
greatness has no meaning. To him a Montenegrin war seems but 
a petty affair, because the Montenegrins are numerically few and 
their country is physically small. To him the warfare of Mara- 
thén or Morgarten doubtless seems equally petty: the ‘War of 
Independence in the Netherlands must seem to have been fought 
on a very petty field; nay how petty must England itself look on 
the map by the side of either Russia or Turkey. Such a man 
cannot understand that the greatness of Montenegro consists' in 
the fact that the Montenegrins are few and that their territory 
is small. The moral greatness of Montenegro consists in its 
physical littleness; it consists in the heroic resolution by which 
so small a people have for so many ages held their own against 
an enemy whose physical force was a hundred times greater than 
theirs. The struggle in Montenegro, may not be, in a mili- 
tary sense, the most important part of the war; it is undoubtedly 
that part round which the highest puman interest gathers. The 
Russian army, engaged as it is in the noblest-of causes, is still in 
its constitution an ordinary professional army, In Montenegro we 
have the higher spectacle of an armed nation, of a people among 
whom, age after age, every man has been ready to draw his 
yataghan against the implacable enemies of his faith and his 
national being. ‘The sneerer at a “petty war” would find it 
hard to understand the breathless anxiety with which those 
who were parted only by a mountain-wall from the scene of the 
great struggle watched its course daily and hourly. It is a won- 
derful feeling to stand in pérfect peace and safety, with the 
ordinary work of life going on around one, almost within cannon- 
shot of the strife which is to decide whether a people of heroes 
are to keep the freedom which their fathers have handed down 
to them, or are, after the fight of ages, to fall under the yoke 
of the savage enemy whom they have so long withstood. Day by 
day, almost hour by hour, the electric wire was bringing news. 
The lying tale of the Turk—which still it was hard‘to read with- 
out the fear that it might be true—often came first. It was 
presently followed by the truer version which brought comfort 
to every generous heart. Of the general result of the struggle 
there is now little doubt. No one could fear that in any fair 
fight the men of the Black Mountain would fail to do as they 
have ever done; no one could doubt that, Hand to hand, they 
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would beat back the hosts of Sodom at any odds. But, on the 
other hand, it was clear that the barbarians, beaten to utter shame 
last year and this, were more eager than ever to achicve at last 
the overthrow of the unconquered land. And a ‘barbarian leader, 
reckless of the lives of his men, might bring up successive armies 
to the slaughter till the small numbers of the defenders might be. 
worn out by the mere work of slaughtering. Montenegro, in 
short, might be overcome as Leônidas was overcome at Thermo- 
pylai. Both predictions have to some extent come true. The 
Turks have entered the land; they have played the Turk in the 
land; and they have been driven out of the land. The dreams of 
setting up a Pasha at Cettinje have passed away; the invading 
host, balked of its prey and fearfully lessened in-its numbers, has 
found it convenient’ to march away to other fields. The great 
army which was to have subdued the whole land is gone, and the 
mountaineers, naturally enough rejecting some armistice of Lord 
Derby’s devising, are carrying on local warfare with their usual 
success. Now the fact that the Turks were driven out of the 
land shows that Montenegrin valour stands as high as ever; but 
the fact that they ever got into the land shows that Montenegrin 
generalship must have gone down a little since the days of Saint 
Peter and his two successors, spiritual and lay. And we must 
remember that, among such a people as that of Montenegro, every 
man that falls is a personal loss to his prince and country. “One 
salmon’s ‘head is worth a thousand frogs,” and the death of one 
hero is hardly counterbalanced by the slaughter of a thousand 
savages. Still the brave little state which has weathered so many 
storms has weathered this storm also. The unconquered land is 
still unconquered; the dreams of the invaders have been but 
dreams; the Sublime Porte has nothing to do but to growl and 
to lie over the utter overthrow of its vaunting hopes. 

It is ominous that some of the troops which have marched away 
from the slaughter in. Montenegro are said to have marched to the 
frontiers of free Greece. I have lately had some opportunities of 
studying the politics of the Greek kingdom. I am doubtless 
biassed in favour of a people in whom I have taken a deep 
interest all my days, and who have lately shown me what their 
feelings are towards one whom they are good enough to look on as 
having done them some service. But I think that-I can judge their 
case pretty impartially. One thing is plain that, in the unutterable 
folly of our Eastern policy, we have been doing everything in our 
power to alienate a people whom it is really a hard task to alienate. 
Even later wrongs have not made the Greeks forget older 
benefits. People who do not get beyond conventional chatter may 
find it hard to believe that two of the most prominent feelings 
of the Greek ming are deep distrust—often rising into hatred—of 
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Russia, and deep affection for England. But the incomprehensible 
theory of “British interests” leads us to neglect and snub a 
vigorous and rising race, a race eager for our friendship, while 
we uphold the power of a worn-out gang of barbarians. The case 
of free Greece, her peculiar difficulties and dan gers, has of late been 
more than once stated by her friends,* and every day that passes 
strengthens the case as it has been stated. Greek distrust of 
Russia is perfectly natural; but, when it degenerates into a blind 
feeling of dislike to the Slaves in general, we come again to those 
old disunions and jealousies which, five hundred years back, 
enabled the Turk to make his way into Europe. The Greeks 
fear that the Russians, if successful, will draw a frontier un- 
favourable to them and favourable to the Bulgarians. Of all 
puzzles in the world the greatest is to know where the frontier is 
to be drawn, and I have often said that no one who wishes to 
keep the goodwill both of Greeks and of Slaves will undertake to 
draw it. But the Greeks are doubtless right in thinking that 
Russia, if left to herself, will give them less than their fair share. 
Now in such a case the obvious policy would seem to be to 
establish, by vigorous action in the common cause, such a claim 
on Russia as Russia cannot neglect. The annexation to the Greek 
kingdom of enslaved Greece, of the strictly Greek lands, Epeiros, 
Thessaly, Chalkidiké, Crete and the other islands which are still 
left in bondage, is an act of such manifest justice and policy that 
no one is likely to speak against it except those babblers about 
the “integrity of the Ottoman Empire” who would speak against 
any act of justice or policy. The question is as to the boundary 
in those lands which, like Macedonia and Thrace, are partly Greek 
and partly Slave. But surely every moment that Greece lets slip 
makes it more likely that the boundary to be drawn in those 
parts will be unfavourable to the Greeks. Nay, free Greece can 
hardly expect that even Epeiros and Thessaly will drop into her 
mouth without some action on her own part. . On the other hand, 
action is more dangerous for the Greeks than for any other people 
in those lands. Roumania can act in the rear of the Russian 
army; the Turks are not likely to march to Bucharest just now. 
The original insurgents, the men of Bosnia and Herzegovina, had 
nothing to lose. But Greece has flourishing sea-port towns, and 
she has but small means of defending them, if the enslaver of 
Crete should go forth on a mission of destruction against Peiraieus, 
Syra, Patras, Corfu, or Zante. Those towns lie open for the 
Asiatic barbarian and the European traitor to do their worst 
against them. The risk is fearful; but without running the risk 
it is hard to see how Greece can rise above her present position ; 
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and, if she does not rise above her present position, she will 
certainly fall below it. From the point of view of land warfare 
only, it might have been well to have chosen the moment when 
so large a barbarian force was employed against Montenegro. 
But the coast towns would have gained no’ safety by such a 
diversion. -The popular feeling, when I was there, was strong for 
war, war to be waged by free Greece for the deliverance of en- 
slaved Greece. From all that one hears the popular feeling is 
now even stronger than it was then. But itis easy to understand 
that a Government may shrink from such a risk. Still, without 
risking something, nothing can be gained; and, if free Greece 
simply: folds her arms and looks on, instead of gaining Ochrida or 
- Philippopolis, she will have small chance of gaining Larissa and 
Joannina, But mark how all this shows the folly of those who, 
five-and-forty years back, refused Greece a rational frontier. 
When Mahmoud was on his knees, it would have been as easy to 
draw the line at one point as at another. But silly diplomatists 
decreed that Greece should be “petty,” and now silly scribblers 
sneer at her for being “petty.” 


But, whatever be the duty of Greece in a'case of such perplexity, 
the duty of Englishmen is clear. It is not much that we can do 
while the foreign yoke is about our necks; but there is a good 
deal that we can hinder. The most reckless of Ministers can 
hardly dare to go to war in the teeth of the national will. He 
must be taught what the national will is. Things have come to 
this, that the Government of our own country must be watched as 
we should watch a foreign army. Their every action must be 
watched; any act which can tend to help the evil cause, any sus- 
picious motions of fleets or armies, any more bragging speeches 
or insolent despatches, will be a new cause for the people to 
speak out and to say that it will have none of these things. The 
more those who have reason to fear the light try to shroud them- 
selves in darkness, the more they must be dragged before the 
light; the more they “deprecate discussion,” the more their 
every deed and word must be discussed. The enemy taunts 
us with having changed our minds since last autumn. We 
must show that we are of the same mind still. We must make 
him feel where the real sense, the real thought, of England 
lies. . The work of last autumn, and especially the Saint James's 
Hall meeting, showed how thoroughly the two forms of intel- 
lectual life were working together in that great movement. 
A man cannot attain eminence in any branch of learning or 
science without thought. He cannot rise to eminence in any 
department of practical life without thought. But he may lounge 
away all his life im a fashionable club, and may fancy himself 
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wonderfully clever in so doing, without making use of any form 
of thought at all. In the list of conveners of the Saint James's 
Hall conference there was a remarkable union of practical men of 
business, men of weight in their local dwelling-places, side by side ~ 
with men of mark in every branch of learned and scientific pursuit. 
There is hardly a form of intellectual eminence that was not repre- 
sented on the list; and, along with them and working in hearty 
fellowship with them, were the hard-headed men of central and 
northern England. men who have to use their brains in one way, 
as the learned and scientific class have to use their brains in 
another. That union must still go on. Each division of the band 
that was then united needs the help of the other, and each has 
every reason to work along with the other against the enemies 
with whom we have to strive, the representatives of mere fashion 
and chatter, of London “society” and London clubs. The 
English people, under its natural leaders of either class, must tell 
the enemy at home and abroad in words that no man can mistake 
that, tied and shackled as we are, if we cannot do what is good, 
we will at least hinder what is evil. We must tell them that not 
a drop of English blood shall be shed, that not a penny of English 
money shall be spent, in order to prop up the foulest fabric of 
wrong that the world ever saw, or in order to throw hindrance in 
the way of those who are engaged in the holy work of its 
destruction. i 

; EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


ESSAYS AND NOTICES. 





RUS IN URBE. 


N the year 1662, in the reign of James I., the inhabitants of Southwark numbered 
I 1,560, and no more. In the year 1674, reign of Charles II., the Society of the 
Middle Temple presented a petition to the King complaining that they were 
about to be blocked in westward by new buildings. They say in their petition that 
“they have enjoyed open air westward, over the orchard and gardens of Essex 
House; are informed of a treaty to build houses over all, and for turning the same 
into streets, and setting up houses and shops ; which, if not prevented, will turn to 
the great annoyance of the petitioners, and the decay, if not ruin, of the Society.” 
They therefore pray the King to prohibit any building. * 

The contrast between the old and the new in this matter is a trite topic, but it 
can never cease to be interesting. The surface of the globe is limited. Unless it 
should prove to be elastic, the world must some day be full, so that the pressure upon 
the imagination is but little relieved by the cold comfort that there is plenty of room 
at present. Addison’s political upholsterer cut a political knot by the reflection that 
if the Papists should overrun England and other parts, there were still lands in the 
neighbourhood of the North Pole to which the persecuted Protestants could flee ; 
and it is no doubt true that the interior of Africa is yet uncolonized. Nay, it is 
possible that the Atlantic and Indian Oceans may yet join hands across the desert 
of Sahara. Then there is Siberia, and the interior of Australia ; and there are other 
uncomfortable places where nobody lives at present. There are also large tracts of 
the earth’s surface where there are not yet five human beings to a square mile, or 
the five-hundredth part of a, human being to a square mile. These parts may un- 
doubtedly be filled up with houses and shops. But why should they? Mt. Mill 
would ask, if he were living, and did often ask during his lifetime, why human 
beings should go on covering the surface of England with their habitations and 
their tillage, when so much of the beauty and dignity of life depends upon ‘things 
which are not for bread alone. 

Then there is the question of health. Upon this point the standard of the 
doctors and the standard of romantically sensitive persons’ differs very much. 
The doctor measures off the number of cubic inches each human being requires 
in order to be what he calls healthy; and he will tell you that you may be 
healthy even in the City. The romantically sensitive person compares his 
sensations in the New Forest or the Grampians and his sensations in Cheapside, 
and pronounces, without asking the doctor to feel his pulse or look at his tongue, 
that town life is depressing. Clear away the smoke, purify the rivers, amend the 
drainage-works and the water supply, still, the mere juxtaposition of so many human 
beings is injurious to health. When we come to such a pass in London and other 
great towns that the wells have to be closed because they are made poisonous by 
those who seek to drink the water, and oxygen has to be manufactured for sick 
rooms, it is time to begin to look about us, and consider what really are the 





* Fourth Report of ¢he Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts (1874). 
Part I., page 233. 
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conditions under which we can live fair lives on this planet. It is all very well to 

. talk of the superior dignity and beauty of human nature. Sir William Hamilton 
wrote in gold on his lecture room the sentiment that there was nothing great in the 

, world but man. True, but he added, that there was nothing great in man but his 
mind: a clause which is flouted if we house together like pigs and multiply like 
rabbits. In any over-peopled country the surplus men and women can emigrate? 
No doubt; but that means that they are to go elsewhere and play the same part 
over again ; crowd up some other corner of the world till the wells vomit, and the 
rivers run poison. And, after all, however “great” man may be, he is glad enough | 
to reinforce his good opinion of himself from things and creatures which rank below 
him in the scale—his own scale of being. He is willing enough to go to the rose for 
colour and sweetness, to the lily for purity, or to the river, which he afterwards 
befouls, for similar ideas. And what is man without the grass and the trees? 

This, it may be said, is a pure pleasantry. Fourier sees no reason why every inch 
of ground that is not built upon should not consist of corn-fields and cabbage-beds. 
Another school are ready to tell you that as the “beauties of nature” become less 
and less accessible, we shall take increasing delight in the beauty of the human 
form—in fact, that we shall contentedly settle down to the study of the nude, with 
“ conventionalized” lilies to remind us of the old ones: and everywhere we are told 
that that love of nature, which in modern times makes itself felt as a need, is quite 
a transient thing, grown out of the increase of cities. This increase indeed—so we 
are constantly reading and hearing—is the background on which the love of nature 
is painted. But that is not true. ‘Nor i is it true that the clown does not care for the 
freshness and sweetness which surround him in his daily life. Everybody knows 
dwellers in the country who hate the town; and Clare and Bloomfield had the 
passion of nature as strongly as any romantic town person that ever raved about it 
in verse or prose. To cut a long story short, it may be maintained that the well- 
being of man depends not upon civilization, or science, or manufacture, or literature, 
in any such sense or degree that city life may with advantage to’ him grow as fast 
as it likes so long as these grow; but that his well-being depends upon a certain 
balance of relations between himself, his rate of multiplication, his means of sub- 
sistence, and the beauty of the world around him, as he finds it. Of course, how- 
ever, this view of the case can have no meaning in the eyes of evolutionary 
fatalists. 

_ The alarm takon by the society of the Middle Temple in the reign of. Charles II., 
finds numerous parallels in the reign of Queen Victoria. To present sites for public 
parks to great corporations has become a common form of patriotism or public 
beneficence ; and we, in London, are always hearing the alarm-bell rung about our 
open spaces. We need not recapitulate commonplaces, or repeat the regrets that 
were loud, and yet not loud enough, when Miss Octavia Hill and her coadjutors 
failed to secure for the purposes of a public recreation-ground certain lands that lay 
beyond St. John’s Wood, and were threatened by the builder. But the facts are 
dreary enough, and not a day passes without giving them a still more sombre 
colouring. Every nook and corner in the suburbs is being built up. Old-fashioned 
residences are pulled down, and the grounds sold in lots for new streets. The havoc 
made in this way of open spaces of garden ground is little noticed ; but it is 'some- 

thing. terrible. And even if plans like those of Miss Octavia Hill succeed, the 
result is simply to widen the total area of city life. True, we have Hampstead 
Heath, and Tooting Common, and Epping Forest secured to us. But what of that? 
We are bound to be thankful for small mercies ; but what sort of heath is that upon 
which Miss Meteyard is arrested for plucking a wild flower? What sort of forest is 
that concerning which we read that at Whitsuntide all the efforts of the police were 
not successful in preventing an occasional bough of May being broken off? The 
New Forest will no doubt be preserved, after a fashion, but we shall very soon have 
the police there also. Ina word, our parks and forests Yill be mere museums of 
natural curiosities in the shape of trees and flowers. 
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In London itself there are, no doubt, some grains of comfort. True, the parks, 
or most of them, are too far off from the haunts of the very poor to be of the hap- 
piest use they would otherwise be capable of; but they are good things. And 
everywhere there is a tendency to break the monotony and freshen the closeness of 
city life by gardens and flowers and trees. The Thames Embankment is a great 
and beautiful work, and the air at Westminster is now sweeter than -that at 
Islington or at Walworth. There is not an uglier thoroughfare in London than the 
London Road; but that, like ‘Newington Causeway, has been recently planted with 
lime-trees, and will shortly look very fresh and pretty. In other parts of the City 
and Borough similar changes are on foot, but in the suburbs, when we get out a 
little farther, we find that the builders who are covering up the fields and large 
gardens with small houses show, as a rule, a positive hatred of trees. They—and 
the vestries together—cut down all they possibly can. Now, we forget the figures, 
but we have read that at least a hundred times as many trees as there are in London 
(let Mr. Shirley Hibberd make them as many as he can) would be required to purify 
the air vitiated by the exhalations of so many human beings: and the “feelings of 
sensitive persons who have to live somewhere within the greater metropolitan 
radius make this seem probable. There‘are men who cannot go within three miles 
of Charing Cross without getting a headache. And the night is worse than the 
day, because of the plague of gas, and the coarse, cheap oils, which are worse. 
There is, however, a moral certainty that gas has but a short shrift before it, and 
that we shall before long have abundant light, with but,little heat, and with no 
sulphur. E ` 

The pen which traces these lines began its work in journalism by writing up 
gardens and trees and playgrounds for the young in great cities. Within the last 
twenty years there has been a great awakening upon this subject, but not half 
enough. One thing which has often occurred to us we will venture to put down 
here, for it is not a whit more Quixotic than some of the things we earnestly 
pleaded for at about the time of the Crimean War, which were then well ridiculed, 
but have since become welcome facts of town life. We ask, then, whether, even in 
the most crowded places, garden mounds, or raised gardens, terraced, would not be 
possible? These green and flowery hills need not be quite as high as the Tower of 
Babel, but they might be of considerable height, for all that. It would greatly add 
to their beauty and to their freshening effect if each garden mound were sur- 
rounded with water—in which, surely, some kinds of aquatic plants might be got 
to grow. 

Again, a great deal of land might be spared for other purposes, if the railway 
banks were systematically cultivated. But this remark has often been made. 

Again, fashion or imitation stands in the way of making our streets as sweet and 
pleasant as they might very well be. Wherever the front court of a house can be 
used as a small garden of the sort that happens to be in vogue, the householder 
seems ready enough to make his little plot of ground as smart as may be with 
lobelias, geraniums, calceolarias, and borders of that everlasting feverfew which is 
just now overrunning us all. This is done not far off from the bridges; but nobody 
seems to think it worth while to have trees and grass. Yet what so reviving to the 
eye, or so freshening to the air? There are, indeed, a few exceptions to the general 
negligence upon this subject. Within two miles of London Bridge may be seen in 
a very crowded and now murky thoroughfare a row of houses of the Georgian 
era, the little front courts of which are not only green, and kept green with grass, 
but one or two of which, in due season, are bright with buttercups and daisies. 
The orthodox gardener would soon make short work of these “ wildings of nature,” 
but for such a purpose as that we are better without his interference. He is, too 
often, a sheer nuisance. We did not want him, for example, in Leicester Square— 
or, at least, we wanted very little of him. We wanted grass-plot, smooth gravel- 
walk, and plenty of slade. That portion of the gardens of Lincoln’s Inn which 


es along the wall of the eastern side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields is, or was, open on 
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summer evenings for the children, like the Temple Gardens. It consists exclusively, 
or all but exclusively, of grass-plot, grass mounds, and trees, and is just what is 
wanted in the heart of a great city. Of course, flower-beds are welcome too; but 
where space is narrow, trees and grass come first in the order of desiderata. 





THE TEXT OF SHELLEY’S POEMS. 


HE text of Shelley’s poems has of late years been the subject of much discus- 
sion. It is well known, that the proof sheets of those of his works which 
were published while he was in Italy, were imperfectly revised: his manu- 

script was very bad, and Mrs. Shelley was not a person of quick literary instincts. That 
portion of an article in this Review last month which related to Shelley has brought 
us, as we expected it would, more than one letter; and that from Mr. Richard 
Garnett is so peremptory that we propose to notice it, especially as he is a gentleman 
who is entitled to be heard on all Shelley questions. His letter is as follows :— 

“May I be permitted to point out that the emendation of ‘actor’ for ‘author,’ 
in Shelley’s lines to Edward Williams, proposed, or rather assumed as self-evident, 
in the last number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, is a very unfortunate suggestion ; 
and that the reflection upon Mrs. Shelley in the note is equally uncalled for ? 

“In the first place Shelley wrote ‘author’ not ‘actor:’ the word is quite legible 
in his MS., and is so printed by Mr. Rossetti, who had it before him, as well as by 
Mrs. Shelley. , 

“Jn the second place, the suggested alteration is feeble and tasteless. The 
sense is quite plain. ‘All men wear masks in the carnival of the world, as princes, 
priests, beggars, &c. My mask is the mask of the author, and I am tired of it.’ 
“Actor? would make sense, but is immeasurably inferior, in energy and precision, to 
“author ;’ which tells us not merely that Shelley played a part in the world’s carni- 
val, but also what part it was.” 

We hold that the case for the reading actor instead of author, is absolutely con- 
clusive, and that Mr. Garnett is wrong. 

1. It is incredible (though that isa small point) that Shelley should have used 
the flat and prosaic word “author” in this poem. It reminds one of the man who 
called Shakespeare “a talented writer.” Shelley might have spoken of playing the 
part of minstrel in the world’s carnival; but author is as much out of the question 

- as tinker or baker would be. 

2. The construction requires a generic rather than a specific word. s 

3. There would have been no sense in saying to Jane and Edward Williams (the 
letter was really to “dear Jane”) that the sight of their domestic happiness “spoilt” 
him for the task of playing the part of author. 

4, Neither would there have been any sense in saying that authorship was to 
Shelley a “mask :” for, the two lines are strictly correlated, the latter being an 
expansion of the former. Authorship can hardly be a “mask” to any one—least of 
all was it one to Shelley. As a poet he certainly did not play “a forced part.” And 
as we have said above, it would have been sheer nonsense to write that the happy 
loves of Captain Williams and “ Miranda” made him sick of authorship, even if . 
authorship could well be conceived of as a “ mask.” i 

5. It is almost recapitulating ; but there is yet a point which may count as a fresh 
one. The lines beginning “ You spoil me for the task,” &c., are an answer ‘to the 
question— - 

When I return to my cold home, you ask 
Why I am not as I have ever been?” 


But how do these words apply to Shelley’s wearing “the mask of author?” Even 
if authorship had ever been a mask to him, it was not a mask worn perpetually— 
and the question put to him is why he was not “as he had ever been.” It would 
be idle to reply that he was tired of being an author. . 

There remains the question of handwriting. Mr. Garnett says the MS. is 
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“legible ”—he does not say plain. Even, however, if it were plain, we should still 
say that Shelley meant to write “actor.” His head was choke-full of Calderon, and 
nothing would be more reasonable than to suppose that he had auto (an act) and autor 
in his head, and that so the word actor got written author. We cannot decide (for 
ourselves) upon this point, without seeing the MS.; but any expert in hand- 
writing will find upon trial that he can, by a little looseness with the c and the t in 
actor, make the word look very like author. 

There has lately been a very warm discussion as to the word “ runaway,” in 
Scene 2 of Act III. in “Romeo and Juliet.” Now, supposing there was positive 
testimony that some one had actually seen that word in loco in Shakspeare’s hand- 
writing, would any sane person believe that Shakspeare meant it? And it must be 
remembered that Shelley’s poems bristle with unintelligible passages. If, however, 
any inconceivable consensus of MSS. should ever establish the reading of author, it 
would have to be explained by a reference to the preface to the “ Epipsychidion ”— 
and we presume there is no party now in court who would not much rather accept 
the reading actor than be driven to that view of the case. 

We draw from this poem no inference that any wise lover of the unhappy poet 
need deprecate as harsh; and when we say that there isa distinctly unspiritual 
pulse in “ Epipsychidion,” we say nothing that is intended for the eye of “John 
Plugson of St. Dolly Undershot”’—nothing that he could by the utmost stretch 
of his faculties understand. In her unspeakably melancholy Note to the poems of 
1821, Mary begins with a reference to peeping and botanizing on one’s mother’s 
grave, which shows how full of difficulty she found her task. And we, also, would 
not peep and botanize. There is in the poems of 1821 a very short one, which tells 
such a tale of anguish that we feel, as we read it, that we have no instruments at 
our service for measuring the words or deeds of a soul so broken :— 

«*Do you not hear the Aziola ery ? 
Methinks she must be nigh,’ 
Said Mary, as we sate 
In dusk, ere the stars were lit, or candles brought ; 
And I, who thought 
This Aziola was some tedious woman, 
Asked, ‘Who is Aziola?’ How elate 
I felt to know that it was nothing human, 
No mockery of myself to fear and hate ; 
And Mary saw my soul, 
And laughed, and said, ‘ Disquiet yourself not; 
Tis nothing but a little downy owl.’ 2 


The diffuse and incoherent poem which has led to all this comment becomes as 
intelligible as it can be made (to an outsider) if we read it in connection with the 
Aziola, verses, and also with that paragraph in the long Ravenna letter (August, 
1821) in which the poet talks of forsaking society altogether, and retiring with 
Mary and the child to some lonely island in far-off seas. But among the things 
which had disturbed him, we must include his meeting with “the noble and un- 
fortunate lady” whom in a letter to his wife he awkwardly calls “my poor Emilia.” 
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Condorcet, &c., he has added essays on Robespierre, Turgot, and “France in the 
Eighteenth Century”—the latter being in part a criticism of M. Taine’s “ L’ Ancien 
Régime.” The remainder of this handsome volume is occupied by papers relating 
to Mr. Mill and his writings; an essay on Macaulay; and the Address which | 
the author delivered last year at Birmingham, in his capacity of President of the 
Midland Institute. 

Mr. Morley’s peculiar vein of historico-biographical criticism is familiar to most of 
us. Those who find his writing wanting in warmth and colour, and those who think 
that his theory of life‘has “a false bottom” to it, will at the sarne time heartily join 
those who are distinctly of his school in admiring his earnestness, his courage, his 
psychological acuteness, his scrupulous and even solicitous honesty, his wide 
reading, his breadth of view, the largo of his style, and his admirable moral stead- 
fastness. Mr. Morley’s theological opinions are well known, and any intelligent 
reader could infer, without the help of his brief analysis and criticism of Turgot’s 
Apology for Christianity, the spirit in which he would inevitably treat any question 
as to what Christianity has done for the world. But we shall agree that upon any 
question of moral principle (the ultimate sanctions of moral truth being kept apart) 
we are’sure to find him on the right side. If any one finds his writings rather 
depressing at times, 'it is certainly not because he is wanting in moral force or 
strenuousness. And if he ever says things more bitter than seems necessary about 
“ established” beliefs, it is, we readily discern, because they are “established,” and 
he thinks the attacking side is placed at an unfair disadvantage. In only one place 
have we found a passage which to us seems unfair. It is in the essay on Turgot :— 
“ There is intrinsically no harm in any virtue being accepted in the firm shape of a 
simple prejudice.” [XIs there not?] ‘On the contrary, there is a multitude of 
practical advantages in such a consolidated and spontaneously working order.” No 
doubt there is—and a multitude of disadvantages also. When the people nominally 
“accept” a virtue by the way of “simple prejudice,” it cannot be truly affirmed 
that they accept it at all; and it is certain that bad laws and bad conventions will 
cluster around this kind of virtue. Nor do we see how Mr. Morley can reconcile 
> What we may call the first principles of his doctrine upon the subject of Compromise 
with the dictum that there is no intrinsic harm in working a virtue in the shape of 
a prejudice. Would Mr. Morley consider it a truthful and useful course, for 
example, to attempt to promote religious freedom by working with the impulses 
and conclusions of those who accepted the principle in the form of a prejudice ? 

- If there is such a being as an intelligent general reader who knows nothing of 
Mr. Morley, whether as a thinker or as a mere literary critic, we would suggest that 
he should begin his acquaintance with this writer by taking up the essay on 
Macaulay. With that essay we have the pleasure of being in entire agreement. 
Macaulay being a good story-teller (when the story is supplied him), and, in Bacon’s 
sense, “.a full man,” few of his readers notice the want in his writings of all:the 
highest qualities of style. There is no meditative brooding, no tenderness, no sense 
of awe, no luminous “space.” And there is far too much of mere “ effect.” True, 
Macaulay was nothing if not effective, and we must not blame a writer for not being 
this, that, or the other, when his best and that best is so good. Nor, 
indeed, is the question on is a real service to literature,—and in- 
directly to ethics,—an tic cannot lawfully put by, to qualify, by 
grave discriminatig, y. the popular estimate of so influential 
a writer as Maca: n before the publication of Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s memoj does justice to the personal character 
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“Religion.” Here he seems to us to have decidedly the advantage of his master. 
We do not agree with Mr. Morley’s own estimates of human life, of history, or of 
the evidence for Theism and Immortality. But the ground taken up by Mr. Mill 
was, with profound respect be it spoken, a grotesquely impossible halting-place. 
The inconsequence of the ordinary run of theological writers was never more vividly 
exhibited than when so many of them declared their convictions that if Mr. Mill 
had lived a few years longer he would have ended by embracing Christianity. Mr, 
Morley sees clearly that Mr. Mill has exposed himself to fatal flank attack in either 
direction. To conceive such a God as Mr. Mill conceived—then to conceive of 
Christ as possibly his messenger, supposing there were such a being—and to con- 
clude with the expediency of cultivating a sentimental agnosticism nourishing itself 
on probabilities—was a startling thing, and Mr. Mills warmest admirers were 
startled. Mr. Morley is content with exposing the logical inconsistency; but, in 
our judgment, the roots of the inconsistency lay deeper than logic. The last affinities 
of Mr. Mill’s nature were not what either he or his friends took them to be. 

Here we come very distinctly to a parting of the ways. There is not, so far as we 
remember, one practical conclusion in Mr. Morley’s Essay on “ Compromise”? with 
which we disagree. A man’s profession of belief, or his acquiescence in the teaching 
or profession of beliefs by others—whether the belief be political or religious— 
should be absolutely sincere. He should not let his friends suppose he believes what 
he repudiates ; he should not bring up his children in beliefs which he has discarded. 
So much is clear. . But we deny that the duties which are urged in this Essay, or 
those which are urged in Mr. Mill’s « Liberty,” from which Mr. Morley fortifies his 
own case, can possibly be made out upon any utilitarian basis. Mr. Samuel Bailey 
failed, in his “ Essay on the Formation and Publication of Opinions” (which every- 
body who reads Mr. Morley’s essay should have in mirid), and Mr. Morley fails now. 
If, as he maintains, “< history is a huge pis-aller,” where is the storehouse in which 
he looks for our sanctions or our encouragements ? 
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Cadore, in Munich, in Venice, in Vienna, in Rome, and elsewhere, though not in Spain 
or Russia. There is a certain amount of repetition in our authors’ technical criticism, 
and perhaps too much about tonic harmony, purity of pigments, and “flimmering ” 
of reflections. But this workis not only an exhaustive book of reference, containing 
its whole subject, but quite readable -by a person who is really interested in 
it. Those who only want to talk about it can read the first chapter on Venice 
and pass by the illustrations, and that will repay them if they will attend to what 
they read. But the worst of skimming is, that to do it well requires much greater 
effort of mind than to read connectedly. 

. The literature of Titian seems complete in this work. The contemporary 
dialogues of Dolci, Pino, and Biondo, the letters of Aretino, and Vasari’s 
biography (written ten years before, Titian’s death), with Sansovino’s additions, 
Borghini’s “ Riposo,” and Tizianello’s “ Anonimo,” reach as far as 1622, and 
they are duly appraised. Ridolfi’s is the earliest attempt at a finished life 
of Titian, but it is short and superficial. Dr. Taddeo Jacobi, a descendant 
of the Vecelli, collected materials early in this century, put was unable to 
reduce them to proper literary form, and Stefano Ticozzi, who published his 
version of them in 1817, knew nothing of art or pictures, and was not a good 
writer. The Abate Cadorin gives copious illustrations of Titian’s life in the Alps 
and the Lagunes, which F. Beltramo has collected and published, 1858. Sir 
Abraham Hume condensed Ridolfi into a volume in 1829, adding lists of pictures 
and engravings; Northcote tried to supersede this by pirating Ticozzi next year ; 
but Mr. Gilbert’s work on Cadore quite atones for all English deficiencies, by its 
freshness, genuineness, and personal observation. There is a large separate tract 
of information as to the progress of various works—relations with Charles V., 
Mary of Hungary, the Princes of Ferrara and the House of Farnese, with accounts 
of Cadore and the Foudaco de Tedeschi, with which the names of MM. Gachard 
and Pinchard, Campori, Ronchini, Pungileoni, Ciani, Elze, Heyd, and, Thomas are 
connected. Lorenzi’s Monumenti are important as to the completion of the Ducal 
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time in England or in Holland. It was genuine, it made a framework for men’s 
lives, though those lives were passed in the world, cumbered with its serving» 
entangled with its pleasures, and hardened with its strife. There was a point 
beyond which Titian would not go in his nude paintings; “‘if anything not too holy 
is wanted,” quoth Aretino, “ your Excellency had better employ M. Sansovino.” 
Those who know anything of the real artistic abominations of the Renaissance (of 
which we infer from Mr. Crowe’s book that the worst pictures in the Uffizii, or the 
Belvedere at Vienna, give no notion whatever) will know that Titian must have had 
a working conscience and honour which saved him from the abyss, and which 
certainly depended on a confused and worldly faith. ‘To have ignored the science of 
painting and his own powers, to have painted after Angelico and Perugino, would 
not have been in him a religious proceeding, but against his intellectual or work- 
man’s conscience. He was in some sense one of Heaven’s Swiss or Scots, a canny, 
business-like gentleman of Cadore, with such a sense of Nature, such hand and eye, 
as never had yet been known, wanting to make a fortune, like everybody else in 
Venice ; quite honourable in his own way of business, quite proper in his own way 
of life, but not addicted to asking questions. Was his son Pomponio a fit person to 
have a rich benefice as a boy, his father taking its revenue till he was old enough ? 
Did it become his father to paint Aphrodites for Aretino’s great friends—up to a 
certain point? This never seems to have troubled the great painter’s mind; and 
though comparatively untainted by the treacherous enmities of Italy, or the reckless 
thirst for pleasure which afterwards centred in Venice, he shared her ancient sin of 
mercenary want of scruple. ‘Isti Veneti sunt piscatores,” said the English lord at 
the Court of Henry VIII. ; and the huge indignation of the Venetian ambassador 
on hearing the remark seems to imply that he felt its truth as well as its 
rudeness. 
- Titian had good cause to repent of his nepotism and unworthy dedication of his 
son to the priest’s office. The evenly prosperous tenor of his existence seems to 
have been broken by three great afflictions only: the deaths of his wife* and 
daughter, both, it is believed, in or from the consequences of childbirth; and the 
worthless life of Pomponio, who seems to have been provided for by nepotism in 
order to work out the meaning of the word nepos in all its senses. Perhaps he 
somewhat amended after Titian’s decided measures in 1554,f which extended, it 
seems, to having been deprived in favour of a nephew. But we hear nothing of 
him after his father's death, except the sale of the Casa Grande and allelse. It is 
true that all were gone who had spoiled him and borne with him, and done the work 
he should have done. He was fifty years old.at his father’s death, in 1576, and 
perhaps, to do him justice, cared less about his inheritance that all were gone who 
might have shared it with him. ‘All his friends were lapped in lead.” Cecilia, the 
wife and mother, unknown, but probably well-known on many a great canvas; the 
kind aunt Ursula or Orsola, who had taken her place, and died; and the best-beloved 
Lavinia ; and before them all, it would seem, the Violante, Palma’s daughter or not, 
whose beauty will survive our day and many another age. The old painter worked 
on, and gathered more ducats, like Shylock, to console him for his daughter; and 
at last, his hour being come, died of the plague at Biri Grande, not living, at all 
events, to know that his faithful son and minister, Orazio, had died or was dying 
in the Lazzaret away from him. There was none else on this side the grave to think 
of; for all the brilliant kindly circle of the Biri Grande suppers had passed away. 
All were gone before, and the clerical spendthrift left to scatter their ashes abroad. 
Titian’s personal character, like that of his works, seems to have changed but 
little through his life. He seems to have always shown the good qualities and 
frailties of the better sort of Venetian merchant aristocracy ; though, as a Cadorine 
(as should never be forgotten), he was a mountaineer, ind not a genuine son of 





* Proofs of Titian’$ marriage : Crowe and Cavaleaselle, vol. i. p. 340, note. , 
+ Ibid., ii. p. 240. 
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the Lagunes. Whatever the descent of the Vecelli family may have been, and it 
dated from 1321, Titian seems always to have been felt to be a gentleman as well as 
a genius. Vasari somewhere remarks that his manners fitted him especially for a 
court, and there is something in the unvarying quality of hig immense labours which 
gives us the idea of undisturbed and halanced amenity of temper,—which of course 
would distinguish him, for example, from Aretino,—and which gave him a technical 
superiority to Tintoret. His manner of painting is always masterly, even, and 
unhurried ; there was no early manner, or nothing is known of it. There is always 
a ground, or foundation of solid pigment (why on earth Mr. Crowe should call it a 
fundament we can’t imagine), and for this, we believe it is Mr. Watts’s opinion that 
he used tempera first, and then, after careful drying, proceeded with oil-colour over it. 
At all events, Titian’s depth of rich transparent gloom, like clear bottomless water, 
is his own from the first, and his dense firm impasto from half-light to high-light. 
He seems always to have kept the whole picture together, on the canvas, as in his 
mind, by successive glazes as he piled on the lights and fired up the colour. His 
composition was always his own, his love and knowledge of nature was fresh from 
Cadore. He is sometimes more triumphant than at other times, he is sometimes in 
a higher frame of mind than at other times; but, as Professor Ruskin says, he is 
never wrong at all in his work. What kept him alive so long, besides steady 
and at least decent and honourable life, seems to have been a tough, even, imper- 
turbable temper, which Venetians perhaps had more of than other Italians, from the 
continued adventure of their life by sea and land. They were not only used to the 
self-control of court and camp and exchange; they had to face the deaf elements, 
to be able seamen, and to know, says the Professor, “above all things, when to put - 
the helm down.” And thus a kind of phlegm or imperturbability was probably 
acquired, which may make a man like Titian seem more mercenary than he is, 
more being expectedof him; but which seems also to have enabled him to do himself 
and his patrons always the fullest justice in his pictures. He did want to have his 
money paid, but no man earned it better. He seems—we notice it over and over 
again *—to have been among other things determined not to hurry, or touch a canvas 
again before it was dry. His thick painting may have had much to do with his 
delays. Duke Alfonso might write cutting letters from Ferrara, Tebaldi might 
thunder on his part in Venice, the Senate might threaten to have the Battle of 
Cadore completed at Titian’s expense, and Titian was perfectly civil throughout; 
‘but too fast for his work he would not go; he would take all the work he could get, 
and everybody was sure to be pleased at last. 

How everybody would be pleased, leads us direct to questions about the good or 
harmless, or evil tendency of Titian’s painting. The “sacred” pictures, or those on 
sacred subjects, may be set aside, with the remark that on every occasion he threw 
his whole strength into them. (Perhaps he had a notion they atoned for the nudes, 
if indeed he had any scruple, which we do not think.) But towards the end of his 
life he painted no other. 

Like many of us, he seems to have held the faith with a certain conviction, and 
even devotion, but at due seasons, so to speak: and in fact to have lived in 
something else. Such men’s faith is not in their way in this world, though they 
expect to be much the better for it in the next. They would not deny their Lord; 
and if a distinct issue of temptation is set before them they seldom yield to it, 
and that because of Him. But He does not come into one’s painting-room, like 
Pietro Aretino; concerning whom it is written that he maligned all men, and 
would have cursed God also if he had known of one. It seems strange, when 
we think of the triumvirate of Aretino, Sansovino, and Titian, how the only sub- 
stantial evil we know of in the last is connected with the first, and how the only 
good anybody knows of thé first is his friendship for the last. They were convenient 
to each other, no doubt, for Aretino collected orders for portraits and nudes in the 
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highest quarters, and seems to have borne no enmity to the man whose genius 
served him so well. But he cannot bear all the blame—such as there is to bear— 
of Titian’s laxer paintings. The master did produce some pictures which he knew 
would degrade his patrons in heart and mind. In his own there was no impurity 
and little grossness. As to his having sinned with all the women whose portraits 
are called “belle di Tiziano,” there is no proof whatever on the subject. In these 
he suggests no familiarity; he only dwells mostly on one beloved or ideal face. All 
we know of his love for his wife and daughter, and his long life of unabated powers, 
is utterly against his ever having indulged in any dissipation at. all, beyond the 
suppers at Biri Grande. And many will feel that there is a transcendental state of 
mind, produced by the vision of supreme loveliness (whether immediately suggested 
by a model, or evolved on the canvas as an ideal between memory and the model) 
which is altogether above and beyond sensual feeling, and which ought to raise the 
beholder beyond it also. Perhaps the earliest of these pictures, “ Youthful and 
Satisfied Love,” in the Borghese Palace, may be taken as an example. One of the 
figures, the maiden’s, is entirely undraped, and, in the opinion of many, the most 
beautiful form in the world. Mr. Holman Hunt said (in his evidence to the R. A. 
Commission) that it was almost the only picture he ever tried to copy. We have 
seen a drawing of it in M. Legros’ studio, such as perhaps few beside that painter 
could make; and if any two painters may be said in this day to represent ascetic 
purity of thought in full contact with the world, we should say these might. It 
certainly is as if, in this case, the ideal itself had been attained, and no one could 
think of the actual in its presence. It is singular that this extraordinary work 
should attract notice only within a narrow circle of painters; so few critics or 
amateurs seem to have noticed it. If we were inclined at present to impugn the 
taste of the modern Renaissance School of Art, we should say that it has not enough 
love of beauty or healthy passion. It talks about Nature as a better thing than 
Religion; but its real pursuit seems to be the recondite rather than the beautiful. 

This and other undraped studies of Titian’s, as the Sleeping Venus at Vienna, and 
the dark-eyed ideal in the Uffizii at Florence (not that with the Cupid) may repre- 
sent his highest efforts in using naturalism for the purposes of the pure ideal— 
in no sense abusing it. The best and readiest example in our own country of what 
were called Poesies of Titian’s hand, is the Bacchus and Ariadne of the National 
Gallery: and these are connected, through the allegorical and family pieces (as of 
Davalos, Marquis of Vasto, and Mary of Arragon*), with his countless portraits of 
King and Kaiser, and the beauty and splendour, and greatness of his day. And all 
this manhood and womanhood, often noble in itself, always looking so on Titian’s 
canvas, is connected with his ideal representations of loveliness by the “ Belle;” a 
set of pictures from the same matchless model. The type bears a certain re- 
semblance, in colour of hair and old Venetian richness of form, to that Violante who 
is believed to have been Jacopo Palma’s daughter. She is the subject of two at 
least of the great pictures of the world, her portrait in the Belvedere at Vienna, 
and the St. Barbara by her father,in Sta Maria Formosa at Venice. Other examples 
of this type'df beauty are the (dubiously supposed) Laura d’Este in the Louvre; 
with a man (possibly Alfonso d'Este) and two mirrors, and the Bella in the Pitti 
Palace. 

M. Legros once called our attention, in Oxford, to the singular fact that the 
drapery of the Praxitelean Phryne in the Randolph ‘Gallery is in exactly the same 
folds and natural arrangement as that of the Bella with the mirrors. It only shows 
that Greek and Italian naturalism were the same; and, in fact, that Titian could 
have followed the antique perfectly well in his own way, without the influence of 
Michael Angelo; who, in fact, was far less Greek than he. 

The portraits of Lavinia are the most delightful and important of Titian’s works, 
not only because, as woyks of pure affection, they place his character in its best 
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light, but as typical examples of his highest power of execution. If our modern 
painters should ever return to Venetian models from their present milliner-like 
subservience to Paris fashions, they will do well to note how the head of the 
Venetian school, in the ripeness and perfection of his powers, finished his work to 
more than Pre-Raffaelite detail, inventing and perfecting lace and gold-work as no 
man ever did before or since. The Berlin and Dresden Lavinias, the lady in the 
rose and gold dress, and the bearer of the flag fan at Dresden, show the real meaning 
of the word “ finish.” 

Between non-payment by the Emperors and waste by Pomponio, Titian must have 
felt all his days that he had not dealt wisely with the mammon of unrighteousness. 
But the fact is that, as our authors say, a very large number of his undraped figures 
retain a chastity and tenderness of expression, in face, gesture, and all else, which 
never could have been painted from degraded women. The worst are those in which 
he lent himself, quite inexcusably, to the gross taste of Philip IV. The covetousness 
which led him to this baseness seems to have grown on him in his latter days, when 
no pleasure was left him save those of accumulation. He was devout after his 
fashion, like Rubens in his; sincerely wishing to make the best of both worlds. 
But the grand and dignified manner, for which Mr. Crowe prefers him so much to 
Tintoret, seems to have had much to do with his unquestionable inferiority to his 
pupil in aspiration and nobility of spirit. 

Professor Ruskin has compared or contrasted the early life of Giorgione with that 
of Turner in “Modern Painters,’ vol. v., showing with mournful eloquence the 
difficulties, or impossibilities, which modern life in London threw in the way of the 
great painter of landscape. The same contrast of circumstance applies to Turner 
and Titian. And when we come to the end of their lives, the Venetian has still the 
advantage in all outward circumstance. He leaves the memory of a great and 
tolerably good man, whom every conceivable advantage and success rather worsened. 
than bettered. The Englishman strove with every known element of temptation, 
dulness, and degradation, and prevailed to equal greatness,—not to equal respecta- 
bility. Yet it is felt that his place in history is rather with Tintoret and the kings 
of men than with Titian and the courtiers of Philip IV. 





LADY-HELPS.* 


do not feel sure that much good is done by writing articles about lady- 

helps, and, in any case, the subject has been pretty well thrashed out 

already, in at least many of its more obvious aspects. Nothing has, within 
our knowledge, come of these desultory discussions; for really the jests about 
“gentleman-helps” do not carry one far. There is nothing for Mrs. Crawshay and 
her friends but quiet persistence. Yes, there is one thing more, and Bacon shall 
word it for us: “As the births of living things are at first misshapen, so are all 
innovations, which are the births of timé.’ This lady-help movement may, and 
almost certainly does, contain a hint of better things; but success never comes in 
the form in which it is sought ; and far-reaching social consequences in matters of 
this kind are rarely traceable at once and directly to personal propagandism, or to 
<“ model” institutions or experiments. The seed has to be dropped into the ground 
and die, and then, after a time, it bears fruit in some form which, usually, looks like 
irony to the sower, even if the sower lives to see so much—so little ?—of the travai 
of his soul. How did the breakdown of caste-clothing come about in this country ? 
What would have been the calculable or probable consequence if any individual or 





* Domestic Service for Gentlewomen: a Record of Experience and Success. By 
Rose Mary Crawshay. With Additional Matter. London: Mrs. Crawshay’s Office 
for Lady-helps. 
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Will any one be puzzled with the sweet little envot which Mr. Allingham has sub- 
stituted for the prose Note ? ` 
= “ These little Songs 
Found here and there, 
Floating in air 
By forest and lea, 
Or hill-side heather, v 
In houses and throngs, 
j Or down by the sea, — 
i ' Have come together, 
How, I can’t tell: 
But I know full well, 
No witty goose-wing 
Or an inkstand begot ’em ; 
A word, a ine, = | 
You may say are mine ; 
But the best in the songs, 
Whatever it be, 
To you and to me, 
And to no one belongs.” 
Could anything be more gracefully said? And the poets claim is a true one. 
Sweeter and more wholesome work no poet ever produced. 

Though there is considerable complexity in the background of thought and feeling 
to several of Mr. Allingham’s poems, his treatment is uniformly simple. Poems 
like that which, in former editions, was entitled “Therania” (the name is gone 
now), the Molian Harp poems, “George Hildebrand,” its companion-poem ‘ Emily,” 
and “The Girl’s Lamentation,” touch the deepest springs of our tears, and “Emily” 
and “ Hildebrand” are full of subtlety. But the effect is invariably produced by 
short, easy touches of picture and music. If there is any reader of modern poetry 
who is disposed to think of Mr. Allingham as a mere warbler, we would ask him to 
read “ George Hildebrand.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that the volume should stand in need of so long a 
list of errata. As some of the poems are deliberately altered (not for the best, we 
think—we prefer the old opening to “The Wayside Well,” for instance), we are not 
always sure whether we have before us the author’s exact intention or not. For 
example, in the second line of “ In the Dusk” we missed at once the old “are” 
between “ waterfall” and “toning,” but could not decide whether the omission was 
accidental or not. It may seem trivial to say tliat we don’t like the gilt edges—or 
the paper; but it will be excused if we add that we miss with much regret the 
pictures by Mr. A. Hughes, Mr. D. G. Rossetti, and Mr. Millais. Still, none of 
these things can avail with any but old friends of Mr. Allingham’s lovely poems. 
May they now make new friends by thousands ! 





A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


E are told that this work is divided into three periods, and is especially 
\ \ adapted for use in schools, as well as for students reading special portions 
of history, for local and other examinations. The periods are these :— 
Period I.—Mediæval Monarchy. The departure of the Romans, to Richard III. 
From a.p. 1449 to A.D. 1485. 
Period II. Personal Monarchy. Henry VII. to James II. From a.D. 1485’ to 
A.D. 1688. - 





* English History foy the use of Public Schools. By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, and Historical Lecturer in Baliol, New, and Univer- 
sity Colleges, Oxford ; late Master of the Modern School in Marlborough College. 
With Maps and Plates. Rivingtons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1877. 
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Period III.—Constitutional Monarchy. William and Mary: to the present time. 
From a.D. 1688 to A.D. 1837. ‘ . 
The present volume deals with the last of the three periods, and constitutes a good, 
solid, comprehensive history, a book to be recommended cordially. It is well and 
abundantly supplied with maps and plans. “Beside the plans here and there inserted 
amid the text in order to illustrate some battle, there are the following large maps 
placed separately at the end of the volume:—I. Countries to the north of France. 
II. North America. III. Spain. IV. Portugal. V. Europe. VI. India. VII. English 
Possessions in India. The list of authorities, or rather books for reference, is very full. 
Mr. Bright, with his large special experience, must know better than we do what 
growing lads and young ladies (?) are supposed to require nowadays in the way of 
' information and comment; and he must also be entitled to speak with some autho- 
rity upon the question of the best way of presenting both to young minds. When 
we use the phrase “supposed to require,” we refer simply to what is, under existing 
conditions and in relation to the whole of our later schemes of education, congruous 
and likely to be of use, But, of course, after this arises another, a more general, 
and for the moment a less “ practical” question. But we confess a passage like this 
makes us pause and consider :— i 
“ Like his great rival he [Fox] closed his life in the midst of the unutterable sad- 
ness caused by the complete frustration of those plans on which, according to his 
views, the welfare of his country rested, with this additional bitterness in his cup 
that upon him was forced the conviction, not only that circumstances were too 
strong for him, but that the optimism which had been the very breath of his 
political life rested upon no solid ground, and that the work to which he had 
devoted himself, and the maintenance of which had perpetually debarred him from 
a share in the government of the country, had been wholly misdirected. That 
destruction of illusions, which comes to most men in their youth, fell upon him when 
he was already breaking with age and disease, and when he must have been 
conscious that no time was left him to correct the errors into which he had been led. 
It is difficult to conceive a sadder close to a noble political career than that which 


fell upon the Minister as he discovered too late that the practical logic of facts con- 
tradicted all those high aspirations which had throughout guided his conduct.” 


May it not well be that comments of this kind are at once too general and too par- 
ticular “for schools,” and that the data from which a mature mind fetches them 
are so utterly beyond the competence of the young that the latter ought not to be 
asked either to accept or reject them? If we are laying the finger upon a fault, Mr. 
Bright, as we all know, commits itin very good company. All we shall add about it 
is that our criticism is not answered by saying that the young must read many things 
they do not understand, and take many things upon trust. That is true. But in’ 
writing expressly intended for their use, both these classes of things should appearas 
little as possible. The general principle is that the young should not be asked to take 
upon trust from their instructors anything but matters absolutely essential for the con- 
duct of life, and matters universally accepted as constituting the raw material or the 
formsof knowledgecommonto usall. Now thesentences wehave just quoted about Fox 
are one'mass of disputable matter, and hopelessly beyond any young person’s capacity. 

We presume it will be considered very fastidious to object to writing like this, 
which relates to Caroline of Brunswick and George IV. :— 


“His distaste [the distaste of the Prince for Caroline] had been exhibited 
at their very first meeting, and he could only force himself to assume a gracious 
demeanour by having recourse to wine or spirits. . . . . The people saw a 
Ministry, many of whose severest and most unpopular measures had been based on 
the specious ground of the desire to maintain morality, forcing into public notice 
scandalous details which the papers spread to every corner of the country, for the 
satisfaction of prurient curiosity ; and they saw the Sovereign having recourse toall 
the foul and mean resources of the private inquiry office, which fill right-minded 
men with disgust—even in the case of private individuals.” 


But allthis might unquestionably have been better put for young readers. The key- 
note is that of the newspaper article, and it was surely not necessary to refer to the 
celebrated glass of brandy. 


THE LABOUR WARIN THE UN ITED: STATES. 


MERICANS appear to be satisfied, and we think they have 
reason to be satisfied, with the manner in which the Labour 

War has been treated by the English Press. Asa rule, the right view 
has been taken of these events, and there have been no unjust re- 


' flections on the political institutions of the United States. Still, in 


some quarters, political inferences have been drawn; and we can 
hardly doubt that a sinister effect will be produced in France, where 
the fear of industrial anarchy is the stalking horse of reaction, and 
where a little weight may now turn the wavering balance and 
give a fatal issue to a struggle on which the destinies of European 
society depend far more than on that: which is raging, in a form 
more outwardly impressive, upon the battle-fields of the East. 

A quarrel between employer and employed in a particular 
industry, of a kind not peculiar to the United States, has there 
broken into flame, and has set fire to a quantity of other com- 
bustible matter which lay around, and which was so far from 
being peculiar to the United States, that a great part, and probably 
the worst part of it, was entirely foreign both to the country and 
its institutions; such we believe to be a fair general description of 
the events which have been filling with grief and shame every 
friend of labour as well as every friend of the Republic. 

That quarrels between employer and employed are not peculiar 
to the United States, and that it is not in that country alone that 
they have at times assumed the form of violence, we need be at no 
pains to prove. From the times of the Jacquerie, the insurrection 


_ of Wat Tyler, and the Peasants’ War, downwards, the industrial 


history of Europe is full of these convulsions. Englishmen hardly 

past fifty renembér disturbances almost as serious as those in the 

United States ; they remember the wild outrages of the Luddites ; 
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they remember the midnight sky reddened by the light of farms 
fired by insurgents against threshing machines; they remember 
Bristol in flames, and at the mercy of a mob, like Pittsburg. ~ 
In France, the rising of the Commune itself was in great measure 
a labour war, the materials of which had been accumulated 
under the Empire and by the policy of the Saviours of Society, 
though the explosion occurred in the interregnum following their 
fall. The American Labour War itself extended to part of 
Canada, happily not in its worst form, and it had been heralded 
some months before by a strike on the Grand Trunk Railway, in 
which the strikers had used violence, and, on the whole, had 
triumphed. Apart from any ultrademocratic sentiment, it may 
faixly be said that the sense of self-government, and of power to 
obtain redress of any wrongs by the legal use of the suffrage, has 
a tendency to make those who have been really trained under free 
institutions keep within the bounds of law. 

In proportion to the magnitude of the industries there has 
probably been less of organized conflict between employer and 
employed in America than in other industrial countries. Before 
the Civil War there had, we believe) been only one strike of much 
importance, and this, like the one which took place the other 
day, was among the men on therailroads. The Legal Tender Act 
by disturbing wages, as well as everything else that could be 
affected by the fluctuating value of the currency, bred altercation 
and strife between the payer of wages and the receiver. The 
country is too vast and the population is too shifting to admit of 
very compact organization either on the side of the employers or 
on the side of the employed ; and those who have been actively 
employed in the formation of the unions in this country bear 
witness to their comparative looseness and instability in the 
United States. Even on the late occasion the movement seems 
to have spread more by contagion than by organization; and to 
some districts, notably in New England, it did not extend at all. 
Though in America the government is not so strong as those of 
despotic or aristocratic countries, the community is stronger, and 
shows its collective energy when special interests attempt en- 
croachment. A shoemakers’ union in Massachusetts was baffled 
some time ago, in an attempt to extort exorbitant wages, by the 
spirit of the people, who supported the employers in break- 
ing down the monopoly of the “Crispins” by the introduction 
of Chinese. A printers’ strike at Boston, which threatened to sus- 
pend the publication of the newspapers, was in the same way 
defeated by assistance lent in all quarters to the publishers, even 
a judge, it was said, bearing a hand in setting type. The attempt 
to get up a separate working man’s party in politics, though made 
with considerable persistency, has hitherto completely failed. It 
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is now apparently about to be renewed; and, under the influence 
of the present excitement, it may assume more alarming propor- 
tions: but we believe that its fate in the end will-be the same. 

In the United States the industrial conflict is not so much 
aggravated as it is in some other countries by social antagonism 
between the classes. The distinction between wealth and poverty 
of course cannot fail to exist, and to be sometimes a source of 
bitterness ; but the ascent of the employed into the employing 
class is so frequent, and so many of those who are at the top 
began with their feet on the lowest round of the industrial ladder, 
that a very sharp line of social division is hardly possible. On the 
other hand it'is truly remarked by a writer in the Daily News that 
the migratory habits of the working man in the United States 
preclude, as a rule, the formation of any personal bond. between 
him and his employers, so that the relation must generally be one 
merely of the hard commercial kind. In this respect England has 
the advantage; she had it ina still greater degree when the master 
lived among his men instead of living, as under the changed 
habits of society he now does, apart from them in a villa outside 
the manufacturing town. 

Some years ago, when labour outrages were going on in the 
mining country of Pennsylvania, curiosity led the writer of this 
paper to visit the disturbed district. He found something like an 
industrial reign of terror apparently prevailing. But he satisfied 
himself beyond doubt that the men were not Americans but 
foreigners, probably restless spirits, many of whom had been 
actively engaged in the labour wars of Europe and had carried 
the instinct of industrial strife and violence with them to their new 
country. In many cases they appeared to be not even settled 
in Pennsylvania, but to have merely alighted there while on the 
wing for wilder scenes of mining adventure in the West. Such 
was the testimony of a Welshman who, having been disabled by 
an accident, had himself beey bound to the spot, and had seen 
many flights of these wanderers come and go. 

Industrial demagogism is of course not wanting in the United. 
States any more than its political counterpart; and it appears to 
have shown its worst features on this occasion. Nor has the light 
of economic science as yet entirely dissipated the dark illusions of 
self-interest on that side of the water any more than on this. If 
legislatures pass Legal Tender Acts, and financiers advocate infla- 
tión of the currency, the mechanic may be forgiven for not clearly 
apprehending the fact that he cannot have more for his labour 
than at the time and under the circumstances it is worth. He 
may be forgiven if-he fails fully to understand that, though he 
receives his wages from the hand of his master, his real employer is 
the community, which will refuse and cannot possibly be compelled 
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to give a higher price for'the product of his labour than it can 
afford; that he, as a member of the community and an employer 
in his turn, offers for every product of labour which he purchases the 
market price and no more; and that, if he persists in acting on the 
opposite principle where his own work is concerned, instead of 
enforcizig an exceptional privilege, he will ruin his own trade. 

It might have been safely predicted that if the peace of the 
industrial world in the United States was disturbed, the object of 
the attack would be the Companies, or, as they are there called, 
the Corporations. The exaggerated prejudice against Companies 
as impersonal and morally*irresponsible powers, “without bodies 
to be kicked or souls to be damned,” is not confined to this side of 
the water; we have ourselves, if we mistake not, seen justice 
defeated by a rhetorical appeal to it in an American court of law. 
‘But of all the Companies, the most obnoxious are the Railroads ; 
and it cannot be said that the feeling against them is wholly un- 
deserved. Even in this country their power and their aggressive- 
ness have sometimes given umbrage and excited alarm; but here i 

. they are happily under the control of the national Legislature and 
of a government department. In the United States, the inter- 
secting barriers of State right, reared in days when railways 
and the state of things produced by them could not be foreseen, 
have hitherto precluded anything effective in the way of national 
control. The Railroad Companies have sometimes acted as power- 
ful and uncontrolled interests are apt to act; in small States such 
as New Jersey, their political power has been overweening, and has 
been freely exerted; and they have even come to be regarded. 
by alarmists as one of the great political dangers of the future. 
Matters were of course not mended by the occasional appearance 
of such pirate kings as Fiske. In the West a war has recently 
been raging, on the subject of charges for freight, between the 
railways and the Granges; and however untenable the demands 
of the Grangers may have been, the result was of course an 
angry state of relations between the Railroad Companies and a 
large body of the people. Not only, therefore, were the Companies 
likely to be the first object of attack, but, even when. they were 
the victims of manifest outrage, the force of the community was 
sure to be put forth more tardily and less zealously in their defence 
than in defence of any other special body of employers. 

Materials of discontent and disturbance had been only too 
amply provided by a period of distress which is said to have 
thrown two inillions of persons out of employment; which has, 
at all events, been fearfully severe, but the pressure of which has 
no doubt been especially galling to the emigrants who had left 
their own country for what they had been led to believe was a 
land of perennial plenty. In an old and crowded country, want, 
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though painful, is deemed natural, and is borne as a dispensation 
of Providence; but it is easy to understand the astonishment and 
exasperation of the working man who, landing in the working 
man’s Republic, finds himself without bread. It is not surprising 
that, in his ignorance, he should accuse, not the accidents of the 
times, but the malignity of the powers that be, and listen to the 
evil promptings of those who tell him that to extort justice he 
must resort to force. The distress, however, as we have too good 
reason to know, is not confined to the United States; it extends to 
all manufacturing and mining countries. A principal cause of it 
everywhere, no doubt, is the termination of railway enterprise by 
the general completion of the railways, and the consequent sus- 
pension of the ancillary industries, of which Pittsburgh is the great 
American seat. Nor are the Railway Companies themselves free 
from responsibility for the previous inflation and the sudden con- 
traction of the enterprise on which so many depend for bread. 
But, in addition to the causes of commercial depression operating 
in all countries alike, the American Republic is now meeting the 
tremendous bill drawn on the resources of the future by the, 
‘expenditure of the Civil War. 

It has been suggested that the disappointment of hopes founded 
on Mr. Tilden’s election to the Presidency, and the conviction that 
his defeat had been brought about by unfair means, added a 
drop to the cup of bitterness. Probably it was a drop and no 
more. But commercial men, if we mistake not, are beginning to 
perceive that these contests stir up everything that is dangerous, 
bring all perilous questions to.a head, and are in every way ` 
injurious to the great commercial interests of the country. Some 
day perhaps a practical moral may be drawn. 

The Companies appear to have combined to reduce wages. 
The reduction was unquestionably necessary, and the combination 
may have been so. -But combination on one side both suggests 
and justifies combination on the other. An unbalanced power of 
combination on the side of the masters would in fact be injurious 
not only to the interests of the men, but to those of the community 
at large, as any one who takes the pains to work out the eco- 
nomical problem will admit. The men had a right, by united 
action, to resist the new rate of payment which the Companies 
were endeavouring, by united action, to enforce. But they went 
beyond the bounds of right—they placed themselves in opposition 
to economical law and to the interests of the community—when 
they proceeded to prevent other workmen from taking the em- 
ployment which they Had themselves declined, still more when 
they proceeded to stop the trains, to take forcible possession of the 
stations and other property of the Companies, and to offer armed 
resistance to the representatives of the law. 
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Further than this the railway strikers themselves, who belong 
to a respectable class, do not seem as a rule to have gone, at least 
till they were attacked by the militia and an armed conflict had 
begun. The worst outrages—the savage destruction of the rail- 
ways, the incendiarism, and the pillage—appear to have been mainly 
the work of mobs unconnected with the railway service, and con- 
taining, in different proportions, elements more or less alien to the 
Republic. The mob of Baltimore has long been renowned under 
the attractive name of “Pluguglies,” and its character is traceable, 
we believe, in some measure to the influence of slavery in that 
which was socially as well as geographically a border State. The 
“ Pluguglies” sympathized with the rebellion, and were a source 
of alarm to the loyal party in Baltimore during the war. Pitts- 
burgh is the seat of industries which are sure to employ a large 
proportion of emigrants, as well as a special scene of the suffering 
caused. by the depression in trade ; much of the disorder there is 
no doubt attributable to sheer hunger and the desperation which 
hunger breeds. In Chicago and the other cities of the West to which 
the disturbance extended German emigrants and other foreign 
nationalities abound; and here the mob was largely communistic. 
Among the ringleaders who were captured at Chicago we are told 
there were many with foreign names. In San Francisco a totally 
distinct train of disorder was fired; the European workmen, catch- 
ing the contagion of violence, fell on their hated competitors the 
Chinese. 

For the communistic elements of the riot not American institu- 
tions, but the maladies of European society and the shortcomings 
of European Governments, are responsible. Communism is not a 
native product of the United States, nor, when brought thither 
from the Old World, has it ever taken deep root. The attempt of 
the International to extend its operations to America proved a 
total failure. Considering the entire absence of repression, there 
can be no more conclusive proof of the general soundness of © 
American society. The little social Utopias which from time to 
time have sprung up in the United States, such as the Rappites, or 
the Oneida community, are not instances of communism in the 
European sense: they are simply experiments more or less fan- 
tastic in cenobitic living, from which their organizers may expect 
some general results, but results to be obtained by the peaceful 
progress of opinion, not by political intrigue, much less by any 
violent means. Their own property is held as a common stock, 
but they do not threaten with subversion the principle of pro- 
perty, or any of the relations of industrial life.* It would be unjust 


* We may observe in passing that these eccentricities, whether social or spiritual, 
bear a far smaller proportion to the bulk of American society than those whose imagina- 
tions have been filled with the lively pictures drawn in the popular works of Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon may be led to believe. They occupy hardly a more important place 
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to mention Owen’s. socialistic enterprises in the same connection 
with the French Commune ; but such as they were, they all came to 
nothing. In the midst of the late riots, the authorities of New York, 
feeling themselves masters of the situation, ventured to illustrate 
the difference between the policy of American and that of French 
Governments by allowing a mass meeting of Communists to be 
held. New York is full of foreigners; it is said, we believe, to be 
the fourth or fifth German city in the world; yet the result was a 
demonstration of the utter weakness of Communism, such as could 
not fail perfectly to reassure American society on that subject. 

As the distress was almost universal, the insurrection was sure 
to spread. It spread to the Pennsylvanian miners, of whose cha- 
racter we have already spoken, and who had recently been exas- 
perated by the execution of some “ Molly Maguires;” it spread to 
the boatmen on some canals; it spread tò some of the factory 
hands; but, on the whole, its extension was much less than under 
circumstances so untoward might reasonably have been feared; 
and it was soon confronted by the better and wiser spirit of the 
working classes, even among the railway employés themselves, 
some of whom said, in answer to the solicitation of the rioters, 
that if they fought at all it should be for the Company. 

New England seems to have almost entirely escaped the war; 
and by New England, Republican institutions, political and social, 
may fairly claim to be judged. It is there that Republican train- 
ing has been most thorough, and that the Republican spirit most , 
completely prevails. Whether New York, the West, and the 
South, now that it is reclaimed from slavery, may not contain 
richer elements of future greatness, is another question.. To the 
political and social condition of New England, Republicanism must 
at present appeal when it “speaks with its enemies in the gate.” 

The destruction of property seems to have been frightful; the 
loss is stated to amount to five millions sterling, though an exact 
estimate can hardly as yet have been formed. The loss of life in 
fighting was also most serious. But from the accounts before us 
we do not gather that there was any massacre of non-combatants ;. 
in that respect, at all events, the character even of the worst 
American mobs appears to be less fiendish than that of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. 

President Hayes and his Cabinet appear to Ha done their duty 
in this appalling crisis as courageously and as well as it was pos- 
sible for any Government to do it. Sweeping aside all constitu- 
tional technicalities, they at once firmly grasped and vigorously 
acted on the obviously correct principle that the railways were 
national, and that the destruction of them by bodies of armed 


than the Agapemones, ang other eccentricities of the kind in England. Mormonism 
itself has its chief recruiting-ground, not in America, but in Europe. 
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rioters was an insurrection ae the nation. It may be hoped 
that the conduct of the President on this occasion will str engthen 
his hands in dealing with other national evils with which he is called 
upon to do battle. The taint of the Louisiana frauds unhappily 
adheres to his election; but otherwise there seems every reason 
for believing that his accession to power is likely to mark a happy 
epoch in the history of the country. Among the State Governors, 
-only one is seriously accused of criminal weakness in the per- 
formance of his duty. There are more complaints of the con- 
duct of, mayors and other subordinate functionaries. It may be 
charitably surmised that some of these failures were due to con- 
fusion ‘of mind or nervousness about constitutional law; but with 
most of them, we fear, demagogic habits, contracted in the service 
of faction, must have had a good deal to do. 

Both the police and the regular troops, when the troops came 
‘upon the ground, appear to have been everywhere perfectly 
staunch. The troops evidently deserved the highest praise. The 
encomium may be extended to the New York militia; but, as a 
rule, the militia is said to have failed. In Virginia, where it was 
first tried, not only was it disaffected to the cause of order, partly 
perhaps from causes traceable to the Civil War, but it was brought 
on the field in inadequate numbers. Experience seems to show ` 
that a militia is not a good force to be used in the suppression of 
a riot. The men, however brave, are imperfectly disciplined, and 
are therefore apt to lose their presence of mind and their self- 
control; the first conditions of success in dealing with a mob are _ 
the perfect presence of mind and self-control which discipline alone 
inspires. Moreover, the social and political relations of the militia- 
men to the mob are generally such as to preclude their being, what 
all troops employed in the repression of civil disturbance ought to 
-be, impassive ministers of the law. If the militiaman is at all in 
sympathy with the rioter, he is untrustworthy ; if, on the con- 
trary, there is a strong antipathy between them, to array the 
militiaman against his political or social enemy is to give the signal 
for civil war. In the Irish disturbances of days now happily past, 
the worst barbarities were committed not by the regulars, but by 
the Orange militia, which from want of sufficient troops, the 
Government had been compelled to let loose upon the people. 

Owing probably to the unpopularity of.the Railway Companies, 
of which we have already spoken, public opinion seems to have 
been somewhat less prompt than it would otherwise have been in 
pronouncing against the violators of the law. But in the end it 
left little to be desired either in point of vigour or of unanimity. 
The voices which counselled compromise were not many, and 
were soon drowned in the loud and general utterance of a worthier 
resolution. The leading organs of the pres’ seem to have been 
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their old uncovenanted condition. That they have greatly dimi- 
nished the productiveness of English labour is an allegation which 
may fairly be met by the statistics of British exports, and by the 
fact that the sum of British wealth has all the time been rising 
“by leaps and bounds.” Not against combination, but against 
monopoly, the efforts of society ought to be directed. The great 
safeguard against the abuses of unionism is the effective pro- 
tection of the rights of the non-unionist. When the unionists 
agree among themselves to refuse what they think too low a rate 
of wages, they do what they have a perfect right to do, and what 
they could not be prevented from doing without a plain dereliction 
of the principles of liberty; when they try to keep the rate of 
wages above the market level by deterring non-unionists from 
working, they do what they have no right to do, and what society 
cannot endure. This is the direction, we venture to think, that 
legislation, if it is needed at all, should take. An attempt to 
~.. prohibit peaceable combination will only turn combination into 
‘conspiracy, and may possibly lead to something worse. These 
f disturbances have been unionist in form, at least so far as the 
railway strikers are concerned; but the worst excesses were com- 
mitted, apparently, by a mob unconnected with the unions, and ` 
—~~—-the primary cause of the outbreak was not combination but 

distress. The only sure pacification will be the revival of trade. 

Such are the remarks which have been suggested to us by the 
accounts of the Labour War transmitted to this country. We 
offer them with all possible deference to the opinion of Americans 
and of other observers on the spot. 

The youth of the American Republic is over; maturity, with its 
burdens, its difficulties, and its anxieties, has come. The era of 
expansion that seemed boundless, of careless expenditure, of lavish 
draughts upon an inexhaustible future, and of the social and 
political security belonging to this material condition has closed ; 
want has shown its face in the land of plenty, and has brought 
with it the necessity of thrift and, at the same time, of carefully 
studying political and social problems analogous to those which 
tax the statesmanship of the Old World. That these problems 
will find a happier solution in the New World than they have 
ever found in the Old, is.still our firm belief. We have confidence 
in the Republic, provided only that her people can get rid of 
party, for which since the abolition of slavery there has been no 
rational basis or pretext, and confront the perils of the future with 
a Government supported by. the nation. There seems reason to 
hope that this Labour War, in which the friends of order of all 
parties must have rallied round the Government, may help to give 
public feeling a permanent turn in the right direction. If it does, 
the calamity will*not have been unmixed. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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I. 


T appears to have been about the year 125 or 180 that ‘a 
mysterious book, to which adepts ascribed extraordinary 
‘value, first began to be heard of. It was a new Gospel, very 
superior, it was said, to those known before, a spiritual Gospel;----~_-—. 
and hence as much above Matthew and Mark as spirit is above 
matter. This Gospel came from the best-loved disciple of Jesus, 
from that John who from his intimacy * with the Master was 
naturally acquainted with many things of which the others were 
ignorant, and who even rectified on many points their manner of 
presenting facts, The new document was, in fact, in strong con- 
trast with the simplicity of the first evangelical narratives ; it put 
forth far higher pretensions, and was certainly destined in the 
intention of those who propagated it to replace the humbler lives 
of Jesus that up to that time had sufficed. The new historian, 
who was still spoken of mysteriously, had reclined on the Master’s 
breast, and was the only one who had known the divine secrets 
of his heart. 

This new book came from Ephesus,t that is to say, from one of 
the principal foci of the new religious dogmatic elaboration. We 
have admitted as possible t the system according to which John 
spent his old age in that city and ended his days there. One 
thing is certain, that there was early in Ephesus a party that took 
possession of the Apostle John, and made every effort to magnify 

* See Vie de Jésus, pp. 537, 588 (13th edition, and following). ‘ 

t This is a probable inference from the passage of Papias, in Eusebius, H. E., iii. 39. 
Tho relations, whether personal or not, of Papias with Presbyteros Joannes and Aristion, 
lead us to place those personages, as well as the daughters of Philip, in Asia. Now, it is 
difficult to avoid connecting this Presbyteros with the author of the Second and Third 


pseudo-Johannine Epistles. The relation of these writings to the Ephesian Cerinthus 
also appears very probable. ° } L’Antechris®, chap. xv. 
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him. Paul had his own dhurches strongly attached to his 
memory; Peter and James badħalso their own family by spiritual 
adoption. It was desired that J\ohn should equally have his; that 
he should be placed on a par with Peter; nay, it was asserted to 
the latter’s detriment that in mafny cases John had held the first 
place in the evangelical history ;Ñ and as the existing evangelists 
did not sufficiently support this yglaim, it became necessary to 
have recourse to one of those yfious frauds which raised no 
scruples in any one, This explaings how it is from Ephesus that 
we see emerge obscurely, shortly after the close of the. apostolic 
age, a class of books destined o obtain later on in Christian 
theology a superior rank to all gfther inspired pages. 
That John himself shouldfhave written these works can no 
longer be admitted.t That fhey should even have been written 
in his proximity during his,old age and with his consent is very 
doubtful. The mgssrprobable view is that a disciple of the Apostle, 
“ghd “hredepoAitary of many of his.recollections, should have 
thought himself authorized to speak in his name and to write 
twenty-five or thirty years after John’s death what it was regretted 
that he. himself did not make permanent during life.t At all 
events, Ephesus had special traditions about the life of Jesus; 
had, if I may so speak, a Life of Jesus for its own use. Those 
traditions dwelt principally in the memory of two men who were 
held in' those regions to be the two highest authorities in the 
matter of evangelical history, namely, a namesake of the Apostle 
called the “Presbyteros Joannes,”§ and a certain Aristion, who 
knew by heart many of the Lord’s discourses.|| Papias, bishop of 
Hierapolis, consulted those two men as oracles, and took note of 
their traditions which he was to insert in his great work on the 
discourses of the Lord. A very remarkable feature in Presbyteros 
was the judgment he formed upon Mark’s Gospel. He considered 
it insufficient, and above all, unorderly; discovered in it a com- 
plete ignorance of the true order of events in the life of Jesus. 
Presbyteros evidently believed himself to be better informed, and 
his tradition, if he wrote it, would necessarily differ entirely as to 
its plan from that of Mark. - 
* Vie de Jésus, 14th edition, pp. 485, 532,.535. 
. t See the discussion of this question in Vie de Jésus: Introduction, p. lviii, &c., and 
Appendix, p. 477, &c. (13th and following editions). 

{ There was a tendency, while John was alive, to attribute to him writings. See 
passages of Caius and of Dionysius of Alexandria on Cerinthus in Eusebius, H. E., jii. 28. 

§ See Les Evangiles, p. 462, &c. Compare Eusebius, H. E., v. viii. 8. 

|| Eusebius, H. E., iii. xxxix. 4,14. We read of rod xuplov [padnra@r] padnrat A€youow. 
This present tense denotes a generation subsequent to that of the Apostles, whether we 
refer the contemporaneity to the period when Papias wrote, or to that in which he in- 
terrogated (ibid. 15). This phrase strictly taken would exclude personal relations 
between Papias and the two traditionists; but we may seo in it an anacoluthon, and 
Eusebius was probably not wrong in affirming that Papias did in person hear Presbyteros 
and Aristion. The proof of this that he adduces is not indeed peremptory, but he 


possessed the book of Papias, and could judge of it on this point better than we. 
q Papias, l c. 15. 
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e Fourth Gospel represents 
and those of Aristion,* which 
Apostle John.. It seems, more- 


We incline to believe that 
the traditions of this Presbytero 
may have been derived from the 
over, that by way of preparationf for this pious fraud, a catholic 
Epistle, supposed to be John’s, wlas sent forth, as a forerunner, to 
accustom the Asiatic public to thfe style that was about to be pre- 
sented to it as that of the Apogtile.t In it was made the opening 
attack against the Docetists ox Phantasiasts, who were then the 
chief danger of Christianity in sia. A great and almost affected 
emphasis was laid upon the value of the Apostles testimony, as 
having been an eye-witness of \evangelical facts. ‘The author, a- 
skilful writer in his way, may Nave imitated the tone of the 
Apostle John’s conversation. ThY spirit of this little work is 
grand and elevated in spite of some &lkasaite fantasticalities.t Its 
doctrine, being founded on reciproc charity, love of mankind, 
and hatred of a corrupt world, has become otg of the bases of 
Christian preaching, and assuredly one of the be Nestle 
which is very fervent, earnest, and incisive, is absolutely identical 
with that of the Fourth Gospel, but the faults of the latter, its 
prolixity, and the dryness resulting from interminable discourses, 
full of abstract metaphysic and personal affirmation, are here much 
less marked. 

This style is quite peculiar, and there had been no example of 
it before the Presbyteros. It has been unduly admired. It hag 
indeed fervour, and occasionally a kind of sublimity, but also a 
something that is inflated, unreal, and obscure. It has an utter 
want of naïveté. The author does not narrate, he demonstrates. 
Nothing can be more fatiguing than those long accounts of 
miracles and those discussions turning on misapprehensions, in 
which the adversaries of Jesus play the part ofidiots. How much 
we prefer to this wordy pathos the sweet style, still purely 
Hebraic, of the Sermon on the Mount and that limpid narrative 
which makes the charm of the primitive Evangelists! These have 
no need constantly to repeat that they have seen what they tell, 
that what they tell is true. Their sincerity, unconscious of any 
objections, has not that febrile thirst for repeated attestations 


* The greatest objection to this hypothesis is that Papias, who speaks so much of tho. 
traditions of Presbyteros and Aristion, was unacquainted with the Fourth Gospel. In 
strictness, we may admit that the Gospel was not compiled till after Papias had written 
his five books. But it is none the less singular that his traditions should not more: 
recall the Fourth Gospel. Eusebius, who had noted in him so many quotations from ` 
Aristion and the Presbytcros, does not say that the passages he borrowed from these two 
traditionists resembled the Fourth Gospel. i 

t It is the first of the three Epistles supposed to be John’s. Irenæus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and the fathers of the third century, cite it on the same footing with the 
Gospel. The First of John is quoted by Polycarp (Ad Phil. 7). It was so also by Papias 
(Bus. H, E., ii. xxxix. 16). Now, neither Polycarp nor Papias knew, or at least they 
did not admit, the Fourth Gospel. A 

t 1 John v. 6, and following verses. What in the Latin version is added to the 
passage of the three witnesses is an interpolation. g 
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which shows that doubts, incredulity, have already set in. From 
the somewhat excited tone of the new narrator one would say 
that he fears not to \be believed, and that he seeks to surprise the 
religion of his reader by strongly emphasized affirmations. 

While laying gyeat stress upon his quality of eye-witness, and 
upon the value /of his personal testimony, the narrator of this 
Gospel never says “to me John ;” the name of John does not once 
occur in the work}, it only appears in the title ; but no one doubts’ 
John’s being the di&ciple unnamed, or mysteriously designated, in 
several parts of the/book. On the other hand there is no doubt 
that the intentiogi of the writer is to make it appear that this 
mysterious persgnage is in very deed the author of the book.* 
We have here af small literary artifice of the same kind as those 
which Plato pefmitted himselft Hence it results that the narra- 
tive has aboufit an over-precision, nay, a certain studied elabora- 
tion, insinudtion, implication—literary tricks little worthy of an 

~~~ pastes John names himself without naming, boasts himself 
without boasting. He does not forbid himself that literary ex- 
pedient which consists in letting appear in a cleverly managed 
chiar-oscuro secrets that yet one keeps to oneself, does not tell to 
every comer. It is so pleasant to be divined, to leave it to others 
to draw conclusions to our credit about things which we only half 
express. 

To prove Jesus to those who do not believe in him, but, above 
all, to make a new conception of Christianity prevail, these are 
the two aims the author has in view. Miracles being the most 
convincing proof of a divine mission,t the author abounds in this 
direction. Cerinthus too was, as it appears, one of the factors of 
these singular books.§ Now Ceyinthus had become, as it were, 
the spectre of John. The mobility of mind that this sectary 
possessed sometimes brought him near; and sometimes ‘drove 
him apart from, the ideas that were at work in the Ephesian 
circle, so that he passed at the same time for the adversary that 
the Johannine writings desired to combat, and sometimes for the 
true author of those writings.{ Such isthe obscurity that broods 
over the whole of this question that one cannot say that this last 
theory is impossible. It would well accord with what we are taught 
concerning Cerinthus, whose habit it was to disguise his reveries 
under the name of an apostle; it would explain the mystery in 
which the book remained for nearly fifty years, and the keen 

* See the Appendix at the close of Vie de Jésus, 13th edition. 

t TWAdray 8, opan ho6éver—Phedo, 2. . 

ł This idea is quite a Jewish one. Compare the Legend of Moses and Isaiah, vii. 
Eanan iii. 11. 1. |] See Les Evangiles, chap. xviii. 

T Epiphanius, li. 3, 4. Philaster, c. 60. Several attributed to him the Apocalypse 
as well. Caius in Euseb, H. E., iii. 28. 2; Dionysius of Alexandria, in Euseb, B. E., 
iii, 28.45 vii. 25. 2, 5. 
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opposition that it excited.* The especial fury with which Epipha- 
niust combats this notion would rather lead to the belief thatit was 
not wholly without foundation. In those obscuye epochs everything 
is possible; and if the Church, in venerating the Fourth Gospel as 
the work of the Apostle, be the dupe of a pérsonage whom she 
considers one of his most dangerous foes, this, after all, is not more 
strange than many other of the mistakes and mis¢onceptions which 
compose the plot of the religious history of hundanity. 
_ The one thing certain is that the author As at once the father 
and the adversary of Gnosticism; the enemy of those who allow 
the real humanity of Jesus to evaporate into a‘webulous Docetism, 
and the accomplice of those who relegate him tàa divine abstrac- 
tion. Dogmatic minds are never more sever than to those 
separated from them by a mere shade. The \Antichrist that 
. pseudo-John speaks of as already existing, this Monster who is 
the negation of Christ, and between whom and “the errors of 
Docetismy he does not distinguish, is almost himself. Mow often. 
is it self we curse in cursing others! The person of Jesus was 
becoming the object of ardent conflict in the Church. On one 
hand it was impossible to resist the torrent which carried every one 
towards the strongest hyperboles respecting the divinity of the 
Founder; on the other it was important to maintain the real 
character of Jesus, and to oppose the tendency which was already 
leading a great number of Christians to that sickly idealism whence 
Gnosticism was ere long to spring. Many already spoke of the 
Æon Christos as of a being distinct from the man named Jesus, 
with whom for a season he had found himself united, and whom 
he had abandoned at the moment of the crucifixion. This is what 
Cerinthus had said—what Basilides was already saying. It be- 
came imperative to oppose to this a tangible Word, and this was 
what the new Gospel did. The Jesus it preaches is at the same 
time more historical than the one represented by the other Evan- 
gelists, and yet none the less a metaphysical arché, a pure con- ` 
ception of transcendental theosophy. One’s taste may be shocked 
by such a combination, but theology has not the same require- 
ments as esthetics. The Christian conscience, so often perturbed 
_ during a hundred years as to the idea that it ought to form of 
Jesus, had at length found its fixed point. 






“Tn the beginning was the Word, and the word was with God,§ and 
the word was God. The word, I say, was in the beginning with God, all 
existed by him, and without him nothing exists that does exist. In him 


* Epiph. Hær. ii. ; 

t He treats it as a heresy, which, by a play upon words, he calls Aloges (Har. ii.). No 
sect ever really bore that name. 

f 1 John ii. 18, 22; iv. 3; 2 John 7. Compare 2 Thess. ii. 3, and following verses. 

§ Ipods rò» @eby. For the exact shade of pds, comp. Matt®xxvi. 56; Mark ix, 19, &e. 


` 
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was Life, and the life was the light of men; the light shines in the dark- 
ness, but the darkness did not accept it.* 4 

“There was a man sent from God whose name was John. This man 
came as a witness touching the light, that all might believe through him. 
He was not the light, his mission was to bear witness to the light. 

« At that time there came into the world the true light which lighteth 
every man. The Word was in the world (in that world that exists by him), 
and the world knew him not. He came into his own domain, and his own 
received him not; but those who received him, to them he gave power to 
become by faith in his name children of God, owing their birth not to 
blood, nor fleshly instinct, nor the will of man, but to God. 

“And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we have 
contemplated his glory, a glory such as became the only Son coming on 
the part of the Father, full of grace and trath.” 


What follows is not less amazing. We have before us a life of 
Jesus that departs in the gravest manner from the ope narrated in 
the writings of Mark, Luke, and pseudo-Matthew. It is evident 
that these three Gospels, and others of the same kind, were little 
known in Asia, or at least had little authority there.| John when 
alive was no doubt accustomed to relate the life of Jesus upon a 
plan entirely different to the little Galilean framework that the 
traditionists of Bethany had adopted, and which served as a rule 
to all who followed them. He knew that a great part of tho 
activity of Jesus was displayed at Jerusalem} He knew persons 
and details that the earliest narrators were ignorant of or had 
neglected. As to the discourses of Jesus, reported by Galilean 
tradition, the Church of Ephesus, if she were acquainted with 
them, suffered them to fall into a kind of oblivion. In accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age no more scruple was made of 
attributing to Jesus such and such a discourse, destined to found 
such and such a doctrine, than the authors of the Thora and the 
ancient prophets in general felt in making God speak as their 
own passions dictated. 

Thus arose the Fourth Gospel, a writing of no value as afford- 
ing a knowledge of how Jesus himself spoke, but superior to the 
Synoptic Gospels as regards the order of facts. The period spent 
by Jesus at Jerusalem; the institution of the Eucharist, which our 
author represents as the result of an habitual practice of Jesus, 
and not of words pronounced at a precise moment; his anticipated 
agony, not referred to the evening preceding his death ; a number 

* The prophets of the Old Testament were powerless to dissipate the darkness, that 
is, the natural] blindness of humanity. 

+ Papias in Eus. H. E. xxxix. 3.4. The idea that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
wrote to complete the Synoptics shouid be abandoned. Nevertheless, certain passages 
lead us to think that the author made use of Mark. Compare Mark ii. 9, 12 to John v. 
8,9; Mark vi. 37 to John vi. 7; Mark xi. 9 to John xii. 13; Mark xiv. 3, 5, 6 to John 
xii. 3, 5, 7; Mark xiv. 65 to John xviii. 2; Mark xv. 8, 9 to John xviii. 39; Mark xvi. 
9 to John xx. 11 and following verses. John iii. 24 seems to rectify Mark i. 14; John 
xi. 2 to complete Mark xiv. 3—9. 


f See Vie de Jésus, Appendix, p. 487. i s 
§ This point has been tengtkily treated in the Appendix to Vie de Jésus, 13th 


edition. 
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of circumstances relating to the passion, resurrection, and life 
beyond the tomb, of the Savionr; certain details—as for example 
what relates to Cana, to the apostle Philip, to the brethren of 
Jesus; the mention of Cleopas as a member of his family ;*—all 
these are so many points which secure to pseudo-John a superiority 
over Mark and pseudo-Matthew. A great number of these parti- 
cularities must have sprung from the narrations of John himself, 
of which the memory was preserved. Others took their source 
from a tradition which neither Mark nor the unknown compiler of 
Matthew had any knowledge of. In many cases indeed where 
pseudo-John departs from the text of the Synoptic narrative, he 
presents singular coincidences with Luke and the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews.} Moreover certain features of the Fourth 
Gospel are to be found in St. Justin and in the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies, without Justin or the author of the Homilies ever having 
read the Fourth Gospel. There must have been therefore, exclusive 
of the Synopties, a whole assemblage of traditions, of phrases already 
fixed and current} of which the Fourth Gospel gives us a portion. 
To treat this Gospel as anartificial composition devoid of traditional 
basis, were as completely to misunderstand its character as to see 
in it a document of first-hand, original from beginning to end. 
What in the Fourth Gospel is indeed artificial and without 
traditional basis are the discourses that are put into the mouth 
of Jesus. Criticism is obliged to place them on the same footing 
as the dialogues of which Plato assigns the honour to Socrates. 
Two omissions strike us: these discourses do not contain a 
single parable nor a single apocalyptic utterance about the end 
of the world and the Messianic appearing. One feels that the 
hopes of an approaching glory in the clouds had lost a portion 
of their strength.§ Aécording to the Fourth Gospel, the true 
return of Jesus after he shall have left the world will consist 
in his sending the Paraelete, his other self, who shall console the 
-disciples for his departure. The author takes refuge in meta- 
physic because the natural hope at that moment seemed to him 


* If the Fourth Gospel had no original documentary value, how should we find these 
details, which are confirmed by what we learn from Hegesippus (The Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, &c.) about the relations of Jesus? See Les Evangiles, Appendix. 

t See Vie de Jésus, 13th edition, lxxx., lxxxi., 515, 521, 527, 530, 583, 534. Compare 
also the account of Peter’s Denial in Luke xxii. 55—62, and in John xviii. 16, 17, 25—~ 
27, The Fourth Gospel is also right probably in giving to tho father of Peter the name 
of John instead of that of Jonas. Compare the Gospel of the Hebrews, Hilgenfeld, pp. 16, 
28, 25, 26. 

$ For examplo éyé eiu) 4 wian rhs Cofs. Pseudo-Clem. Homilies, iii. 52; Philo- 
sophema, v., viii. p. 157 (Duncker); Pastor of Hermas, Sim. ix. 12. Compare Hilgen- 
feld, Nov. Test. extra Can. Rec., iv. p. 41, note 2. Another singular consonance may be 
observed between John iii. 4; Psendo-Clem. Hom. xi. 26; Justin, Apol. i. 61. 

§ We say a portion, for besides that certain passages of the Gospel—v, 28 ; vi. 89, 40, 
44, 54; xi, 24—do suppose the Resurrection of the Last Day, the return of Jesus is 
clearly expressed in the Johannine Epistle (1 John ii. 18, 28; iii. 2, 5; iv. 17), and in the 


Appendix to the Gospel (chap. xvi. 22, 23), whose doctrinal cencordance with the Gospel 
is absolute, 
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already chimerical. The same thing appears to have happened to 
St. Paul.* The taste for abstraction led men to lay little value 
upon that which we find most really divine in Jesus. Instead of 
that fine sentiment of earth’s poetry with which the Galilean 
Gospels are replete, we only meet here with dry metaphysics, 
dialectics turning upon the literal and the figurative meaning 
of the same words. Jesus really speaks in the Fourth Gospel 
for himself alone. He makes use of a language that no one 
could understand, because he purposely takes words in a different 
sense from the vulgar one, and yet he is none the less indignant at 
not being understood.t This false position produces at length a 
fatiguing impression, and one ends by finding that the Jews were 
excusable for not having apprehended new mysteries presented to 
them in so obscure a manner. 

In view of the exaggerated attitude that the author assigns to 
Jesus it could not be otherwise. That attitude excluded the 
natural. Jesus proclaims himself the truth and the life; declares 
himself God; the Father is only to be approached through him. 
Such weighty, solemn affirmations cannot be made without an air 
of presumption. In the Synoptic Gospels the God does not affirm, 
he reveals himself by the charm of his impersonal discourse. 
Here he argues to demonstrate his divinity. It is as though the 
rose grew disputatious in order to prove her perfume. The author 
in such a case is so little preoccupied with probability that occa- 
sionally nothing indicates where the discourse of Jesus ends and 
the disputations of the narrator begin. At other times he relates 
conversations at which no third could have been present.§ One 
feels that his aim is not to report words that were actually spoken, 
but to give authority to his favourite ideas by ee them in the 
mouth of the Divine Master. 


Th. 


The religious philosophy that serves as a. basis to all these 
amplifications—so foreign to the thought of Jesus—is by no 
means an original one. Philo had already set forth its essential 
principles with more coherence and consistency. With Philo, as 
with the author of the Fourth Gospel, the Messianic element and 
the apocalyptic beliefs have hardly any importance. The whole of 
popular Judaism is replaced by a metaphysic in which Egyptian 
theology and Greek philosophy play a prominent part. The idea 
of an incarnated reason, that is to say, of the divine reason 


* See L’Antechrist, p. 73, and following, + John iii, vi, &e., 
t Note especially the sequel of the conversation with Nicodemus, John iii. 


E § For example, those held by Jesus with Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, and 
ilate. 
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putting on a finite form, is thoroughly Egyptian. From the most 
ancient times down to the Hermetic books, Egypt proclaims a 
God, the only living substance, eternally begetting his likeness ; 
God, doubled by this very proceeding, yet at the same time one. 
The Son is that-first-born Son of God, Word, who has made all 
that is, and without whom nothing was made.* On the other 
hand, Judaism, in order to emerge from its somewhat dry theology, 
had long been tending towards the creation of variety in God by 
the personification of abstract attributes: Wisdom, Divine Word, 
Majesty, Presence.t Already in the ancient “Libri Sapientiales,” in 
Proverbs, in Job,f personified Wisdom plays the part of assessor to 
the divinity. One word above all becomes fertile, the word Mémera, 
“the Word.” As the ancient texts made God speak on all solemn 
occasions, which justified such phrases as these—“God does 
everything by his word,” “God has created all by his word”— 
a habit had grown up of considering “the Word” as a divine 
agent, as an intermediary by whom God does everything.§ 
Gradually this intermediary was substituted for God in theo- 
phanies, apparitions, in all the relations of the Divinity with man. 
This phrase had still greater consequences among the Jews of 
Egypt who spoke Greek. The word Logos, corresponding to 
Mémera, having at once the sense of “ Word” and of “reason,” 
that expression gave entrance to a whole world of ideas, in which 
were combined on one hand symbols of Egyptian theology, of 
which we have just spoken, on the other certain Platonic specula- 
tions.|| The Alexandrian Book of Wisdom attributed to Solomon™ 
already indulges in these theories. “The Logos appears in it as the 
“metathronos,” the assessor, of divinity.** It became the habit, 
to refer to the Logos whatever the ancient Hebraic Philosophy 
had said of the divine wisdom.tf Philo combined these linguistic 
habitudes with his notions of Greek Philosophy. The Logos 
became the bond of spirits as space is the bond of bodies.tt 
Men went as far as to call him “a second God,” or “the man of 


* Egyptian texts in Rougé, Revue Archéol. June, 1860, Mariette, Mém. on the Mother 
of Apis: Paris, 1856. Hermes Trismegistus, books i. 2, 5, 8, 10; ii. 6,10; iv. 1. 

t Targ. Onkelos, Gen. xxviii. 18; Exodus xvii. 16; Numbers xiv. 14; Deut, xxx. 
20; Joshua v.5; 1 Sam, iv. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2. Tho passages where the-authors of the 
Targums substitute Shekina or zegara for the name of God are very numerous. 

ł Prov. viii, ix.; Job xxxiii. Compare Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, i. 4. 

§ The word Mémera is substituted for “God” in a crowd of passages of the Targums, 

|| Above all in the Timæus. 

{T Sap. Salom. xviii, 15, and following verses. (Verse i. 5 of the Latin translation of 
the Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach, is an interpolation.) We must also take note of the 
shades of meaning of the particle be, which signifies at the same time in, with, by, so 
that such a phrase as “God has created the world be-mémeré or be-hol:mato,” implies an 
ambiguity of which none but those who are acquainted with the Semitic languages can 
render any acconnt. Translated into Greek, such phrases must inevitably have produced 
a whole metaphysic of misconception. 

** Bap. Salom, ix. 4: chy rõv dv Opdvav répedpov codlay. 

tt Compare Philo, Fragm. II. p. 655, Mangey, with Sap. Saloy vii. 24, viii. 1. 

JH ós yap ó róxos meprenrinds coudrwr err) kal katadvyy obrw ral ó Gelas Adyos Teplexer 
TÈ An Kal renrjpwxev,—Philon, l c. 7 
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God,” that is to say, God so far as anthropomorphic.* To know 
the Logos, to contemplate Reason, that is to say, God and the 
Universe, this is the end of man. Through this knowledge man 
finds life—the true manna that nourishes him. 

Although such ideas were, as regards their origin, as far removed 
as possible from Messianic ideas, one still perceives the possibility 
of a fusion taking place between them. It was in fact a received 
opinion that in the different theophanies in which God had willed 
to render himself visible it was the Logos that had assumed human 
form. These ideas were favoured by numerous passages of the 
most ancient historic books,f where “the angel of Jehovah,” maleak 
Ichovah, is used to express the divine appearance seen by men when 
God, who is generally hidden, reveals himself to their eyes. This 
maleak Ichovah often differs in no respect from Jehovah himself, and 
it is the custom of translators of a certain period to substitute the 
word for Jehovah, wherever God is supposed to appear on earth.t 
In the same way the Logos came to play the part of God anthropo- 
morphized. It was natural then that the Messianic apparition 
should be referred to the Logos, that the Messiah should be thought 
of as the incarnated Logos. True, the author of the book of 
Daniel has no idea that his Son of Man has anything in common 
with the Divine Wisdom, which was already in his time being 
raised into a hypostasis. But the approximation of the two was 
rapidly going on among Christians. Already in the Apocalypse 
the triumphant Messiah has for his name of glory “The Logos of 
God.” § In St. Pauls latest Epistles Jesus is almost detached 
from humanity; in the Fourth Gospel the identification is complete. 
The national avenger of the Jéws has totally disappeared in the 
metaphysic concept. Jesus is Son of God notin virtue of a simple 
Hebrew metaphor, but theologically speaking. It is only the 
limited circulation of the works of Philo in Palestine, and amid the 
popular classes of Judaism, which can explain the late period at 
which Christianity accomplished so necessary an evolution. ‘This 
evolution, however, took place on many sides simultaneously, for * 
St. Justin has a theory of the Logos analogous to that of pseudo- 
John ;!| and it is not from the Gospel of pseudo-John that he 
has taken it. 


* Acdrepos Bebs, fragment in Eus., Prep. Evang., viii. 18. Elsewhere, ó apwtdéyaves 
vids, ó dyyekos wpecBirTatos apydyyedos, kvOpwros Beo (see especially De Somniis, i. 
40, 41.) Compare, in the Jewish Cabbala, the angel Jetathronos, and the angel Sandalphon 
(ueTdBpovos, ruváðeňgos). ; 

Gen. xvi. 7, 18; xxii. 11, 12; xxsi. 11, 16; Exodus iit, 2, 4; Judges vi, 14; xiii. 
18, 22. 

f Thisis done by Saadia, Abou-Said, the Samaritan version. 

§ Apoc. xix. 13. Observe expressions of the Fourth Gospel in Apoc. iii. 14, and com- 
pare Apoc. i. 7 to John xix. 37, Several passages in the Synoptics also seem presenti- 
ments of the Fourth Gospel. For example that in Matthew si, 25—27; Luke x. 21, 22; 
which must be very earfy, since it is in both Matthew and Luke. 

|| Apol. i. 22, 32; ibid., ti. 6, 10, 18; Dial, 61, 62, 70, 98, 100, 102, 105, 127. 
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Side by side with the theory of the Logos there was developed 
the theory of the Paraclete, between whom and the Holy Spirit 
but little distinction was made. Paraclete in the philosophy of 
Philo was an epithet or an equivalent of the Logos.* He became 
for Christians as it were a substitute for Jesus,t proceeding like 
him from the Father, destined to console the disciples when he 
should have disappeared, and to assist them eternally. This spirit 
of truth whom the world does not know is to be the eternal 
inspirer of the Church. This manner. of elevating abstractions 
into divine hypostases was agreeable to the taste of the times. 
Coelius Aristides, contemporary and fellow-countryman of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, expresses himself, in his sermon 
upon Athéné,t in a style that hardly differs from that employed 
by Christians: “She dwells in her father, she breathes in him, she 
is his companion and his counsellor. She is seated at his right 
hand, she is the supreme minister of his commands.” 

That ideas like these must necessarily have introduced a pro- 
found revolution into the manner of conceiving the life of Jesus - 
is self-evident. Jesus henceforth shall have nothing human 
about him. In this new mode of looking at his character neither 
temptations nor despondencies find place. Everything connected 
with him pre-exists-before it happens; everything is ordered à 
priori; nothing takes place naturally.§ He knows his life before- 
hand ; he does not pray God to deliver him from the fatal hour. 
One hardly sees why he leads this life made to order, played like 
an acted part, without sincerity. But this transformation, though 
it may shock us, was none the less necessary. The Christian con-. 
sciousness demanded more and more that all in the life of its 
Founder should be supernatural. Marcion, without knowing the 
works of pseudo-John, labours in exactly the same direction; he 
remodels the Gospel of Luke until he deprives it of all trace of 
Judaism and of reality. Gnosticism was to go still further; for 
that school Jesus is to become a pure entity, an Alon who never 
lived at all! Valentine and Basilides in reality do but take a 
step in advance on the way upon which the author of our Gospel 
had already entered.) On both sides we find the same special 
terms: Father (in a metaphysical sense), Word, Life, Truth, Grace, 
Paraclete, Pleroma, only Son.. The origin of Gnosticism and that 
of the Fourth Gospel-meet thus in an obscure distance; both 
emerge from the same point on the horizon without (by reason of 
that distance) our being able to state precisely the circumstances 
of their common appearance. In so troubled an atmosphere the 
visual rays of criticism grow confused. 

* Philo, De Mundi Artif., 6. |} “AAAov wapdeanrov. John xiv. 16. 
` $ Opp. i., p. 12 and following. Dindorf, § John i. 42, 48; ii. 19. 


|| Philosophema, vi. 85; vii. 22,27. Heracleon, of the school*of Valentine, writes a 
commentary on the Fourth Gospel. Basilides seems to quote this same Gospel. 
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In the age we are treating of, a book was produced under such 
different conditions from those of our day, that we ought not to 
marvel at singularities which would be inexplicable now. Nothing 
is more deceptive than a habit of looking upon the writings of that 
time as upon a printed book, offered from the first to general 
perusal, with newspapers ready to receive the adhesions or the 
protestations provoked by the new Hp All the Gospels were 
written for limited circles ;* no Gospel aspired to be the final and 

absolute compilation. It was a species of literature on which 
_____-- minds worked freely, such as are in our day the legends of the 
martyrdom of Hassan and Hossein, among the Persians.f The 
"Fourth Gospel was a composition of this order. The author may 
have written it for himself and/ for a few friends. It was his way 
of conceiving the life of Jesus. Doubtless he only communicated 
his work with a great deal pf reserve to those who knew that such 
a work could not be by Johnt Until the end of the second 
century this work met with lively opposition.§ During that whole 
period, the plan of the life of Jesus is the plan of the Gospels that 
we call Synoptic, the tone of the language attributed to Jesus is 
that of the discourses in Matthew and-in Luke.’ Towards the end 
of the second century, on the contrary, the idea of a Fourth Gospel, 
is accepted, and pious legends and mystic reasons are found to 
support this tetrade|] 

To sum up. What comes out as most probable in treating this 
delicate problem is, that several years after the death of the 
Apostle John, some one took up the pen to write, in his name and 
in. his honour, a Gospel which represented, or was supposed to 
represent, his tradition. In proportion to the obscurity of its 
beginnings was the brilliancy of its final success. This Fourth 
Gospel, last born, and adulterated in so many respects, where 
Philonian tirades were substituted for the true words of Jesus, took 
more than half a century to make its way; then it triumphed 

f along the whole line. It was so convenient for the exigencies 
of theology and of apologetic to have, instead of a brief and 
quite human history of a Jewish prophet of Galilee, a sort of 
metaphysical drama, escaping the objections that a Celsus was 
already preparing; “the Divine Word” in the bosom of God; 
the Word creating everything, the Word making itself flesh, 
dwelling among men, so that some privileged mortals had had 


* Inthe same way, in the middle ages, the book of “ The Imitation ” seems to have been 
for at least two centuries hardly known or copied. . 

t Compare Les Evangiles, p. 200. 

f This explains how neither Papias, nor Polycarp, nor Justin, nor the pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Homilies, nor Marcion, should have known the Fourth Gospel. The first definite 
attribution of this work to John is of the year 175 or 180. Theophilus ii. 22; Canon 
de Muratori (lines 3 and following). 

§ Epiph., Heer. ii. ? 

|| Canon de Muratori, lines 3 and following; Irenæus, iii. 1. 
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the happiness of handling him.* To the Greek intellect, which 
from about the year 200 takes possession of Christianity, this 
appeared far more sublime. A whole theology, after the manner 
of Plotinus, was to be drawn thence. The fresh charm of the 
Galilean Idyl, lit by the sun of the kingdom of God, was little 
appreciated by the true Hellenes. They necessarily preferred 
a Gospel where the dream was transported into the sphere of 
abstractions, and where the l elef in an approaching end of the 
world was suppressed. Here there are no more material apparitions 


in the clouds, no more parables, no more possessed with devils, no --- 


more kingdom of God, no more: Jewish Messiah, no more millen- 
nium—nay, no more Judaism. Judaism is forgotten, condemned ; 
“the Jews are wicked men, enemies of the truth.” The author 
will no longer know anything aboutithem, except that they have 
killed Jesus and the saints f just as, for the Persian Shiites, the 
name of Arab is synonymous with impious.and unbeliever, because 
the Arabs were those who slew the most eminent saints among 


the founders of Islam. 

That, then, which is the literary defect of the Fotyth Gospel, is 
to constitute its universal character. This Gospel frees Christianity 
from a number of original bonds; permits it that which is above 
all essential to creations that desire to live—ingratitude, namely, 
to what has gone before it. Christian metaphysic, sketched out 
already in the Epistle to the Colossians and that said to be to 
the Ephesians, is completed by the Fourth Gospel. It will be 
the Gospel dear to all who, humiliated by the fact of Jesus having 
been a Jew, desire to speak neither of Judzo-Christianity nor 
millenarianism, and would gladly throw the Apocalypse into the 
fire. -Thus the Fourth Gospel, in the great work of separating 
Christianity from Judaism, placed itself far in advance of St. 
Paul. Paul will indeed have it that Jesus has abrogated the law, 
but he never denies that he lived under the law. Luke, Paul’s 
disciple, evinces a kind of devout punctiliousness in showing us 
Jesus fulfilling legal precepts. In Paul's eyes the Israelites have still 
great prerogatives. The Fourth Gospel, on the contrary, betrays a 
keen antipathy against the Jews, whether contemplated as a nation 
or a religious society. In addressing himself to them Jesus says 
“your law.” There is no longer here any question as to justification 
by faith or by works. The problem is carried beyond those simple 
terms. Acquaintance with the truth, knowledge—these are the 
essentials. ‘ Salvation comes by gnosis, by initiation into certain 
secret mysteries. Christianity has grown to be a kind of Hellenic 
Platonism, of which doubtless neither Peter nor Paul had any idea. 

The future lay in that direction. This Gospel, attributed -to 


* Gospel and Epistle, init. ° 
a B onee the part played by the Jews at Smyrna in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, §§ 12, 
7,1 
? ? 
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the loved disciple, which transports us from the. first into the pure 
ether both of spirit and of love, which substitutes for all else the 
attachment to truth, which proclaims aloud that the reign of 
Gerizim and that of Jerusalem are alike ended,—this was destined 
in course of time to be the leading Gospel. There may be here, if 
you will, historical and literary error; but there is also a theo- 
logical and political necessity of the first rank. The idealist is 
ever the worst of revolutionaries. The definitive rupture with 
Judaism was indispensable to the foundation of a new cult. Now 
Christianity had no chance of succeeding but on condition of 
being a purely idealistic cult, independent of all material symbol. 
“God is a spirit: and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” Understood thus, Jesus is no longer a 
prophet; understood thus, Christianity is no longer a sect of 
Judaism, it is the religion of reason. .The Fourth Gospel has thus 
bestowed on the apostolic work consistency and duration. Its 
author—be he who he may—is the most skilful of apologists. He 
has done (but far more successfully) what many Christian orators 
are essaying to do in our own days: he has led Christianity out of 
its old tracks, which have become fartoo narrow. He has betrayed 
Jesus in order to save him, just as’ the preachers of twenty or 
thirty years ago put on the semblance of liberalism, even of 
socialism, to win over to Jesus Christ, through a pious misunder- 
standing, those to whom such phrases were alluring. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel has in like manner drawn Jesus out from the 
Judaic reality in which he was becoming lost, and launched him 
into full metaphysic. The manner of comprehending Christianity 
to the detriment of its facts and to the profit of its spirit has 
found in this singular book the example that encourages it, and 
the authority that justifies. , 

It is only those little acquainted with history who will see with 
surprise so great a part in the history of humanity filled by one 
who is nameless. The compilers of the Thora, the greater number 
of the Psalmists, the first compilers of the Hebrew Gospel, the 
author of those Epistles to Titus and Timothy attributed to Paul, 
have sent into the world documents of the first importance, and 
yet they have been anonymous. 

If the hypothesis that we consider probable be admitted,—this 
namely, that the Gospel and the Epistle annexed to it are the work 
of Presbyteros Joannes,—we may conclude that the acceptance of 
these works as the production of John the Apostle was facilitated 
by the counterfeits own name being John, and through having it, 
he appears to have been often confounded with the Apostle. He 
was designated by the simple title of Presbyteros,* and it so happens 


* Papias, in Eus. H. E. iii. 39. 15. He must have been a Jew, for Christians of 
Pagan origin had not yet acquired the custom of taking Jewish names. 
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that following the.pseudo-Johannine Epistle, we have two short 
letters from a personage who seems to designate himself by these 
very words, “The Presbyteros.”* The style, the thought, the doctrine, 
are almost the same as in the Gospel and the Epistle attributed 
to John.t We believe that Presbyteros is equally their author, 
but on this occasion he did not wish his opuscules to pass for 
those of the Apostle.t They are less indeed, accurately speaking, 
letters, than brief models of letters, analogous to the Epistles to 
Titus and Timothy—common plans of apostolic epistolography, 
destined to afford specimens of the pastoral style. Thus in the 
first, the name of the recipient is left blank and replaced by the 
formula, “ To the elect lady.”§ In the ‘second, the recipient is 
designated by the name of Gaius, which was often used as equiva- 
lent to our “3o-and-so.” The imitation of the pseudo-Johanninel 
- Epistle and the Epistles of St. Paul f is evident. 

At the close of the third century two revered tombs were 
spoken of at Ephesus, and to both was attached the name of 
John.** In the fourth century when the passage in Papias had led to 
the setting up of the system of the distinct existence of Presbyteros 
Joannes,{t one of these tombs was attributed to the Apostle, the 
other to the Elder. We shall never know the secret of these 
strange combinations, in which history, legend, fable, and, up to a 
certain point, pious fraud, are blent in proportions impossible now- 
a-days to be ascertained. 

By universal admission the last chapter of the Fourth Gospel 
is an appendix, added on at a later date than that of the work 
itself; but it may have been so added by the very author of the 
Gospel; the mode of procedure at least is quite the same.jt The 
intention was to complete by a touching incident all that bore 
upon the relations of Peter and Jobn. The author shows him- 
- self a warm partisan of Peter, and is anxious to render homage 


* We say “ seems,” for these letters being models, epistolary blanks have been left for 
the names, and it may therefore be that 5 rpeoBtrepos may be like dkAexr# kupig, an 
equivalent of 6 Sciva: * The elder So-and-so to the elect lady Such-a-one.” It is, however, 
more probable that ó mpeaBirepos here represents the same personage whom Papias 
used, par excellence, to call ó rpeoBbrepos (I. c.). 

t Note especially the opposition to Docetism. 

t Origen doubts their authenticity (in Eus. vi. 25). Eusebius (H. E. iii. 25; see, 
however, Demonstr. iii. 5) places them among the contested writings, and puts out the 
hypothesis of the homonyme. St. Jerome (De Viris Ill, 9, 18) says they.were com- 
monly attributed to the Presbyteros. The Decree of Gelasius (see Credner’s edition) 
does the same, These two Epistles, however, early passed as being by the same author 
as the Ist John. Irenæus, i. 16. 3; iii. 16. 8; Canon de Muratori, lines 68, 69; 
Clement of Alexandria, Hypotyposes, pp. 870; 371; Eusebius, H. E. vi. 14; Strom. ii. 
ch. 15; Dionysius of Alexandria, in Eus. H. E. vii. 25. 

§ "ExAcerg rupla. Compare verses 5,13, The use of Kupla as a proper name is hardly 
rey alae by a single example. ` Seé Papias, s. A v. Notice the vagueness of 3 John 


|| Notice carefully 2 John 5-7; 3 John 4, and especially 12. 

{3 John 5, and following. = : 
** Dionysius of Alex. in Bus. H. E. vii. 2, 5. ft Eus. H. E; iii. 39 
tt The scene in xxi. 15, is only the development of John xii. 36-38, 
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to the rank of supreme pastor which was attributed to him in 
differing degrees. He is also bent on explaining the theory which 
had prevailed respecting the long life of John, and on showing 
that it was possible for the old Apostle to die without the fabric of 
the promises of Jesus and the hopes of Christians crumbling on 
that-account. A fear was springing up that the unequalled privi- 
lege of those who had seen the Word of life might discourage 
later generations; and already there was linked with an evan- 
gelical anecdote the profound saying attributed to Jesus, “Blessed 
are those who have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

With the Johannine writings begins the era of Christian philo- 
sophy and abstract speculations, to which up to that time little 
, Scope had been afforded. Simultaneously with these we have the 
deplorable growth of dogmatic intolerance.* The one fact of 
saluting a heretic is presented as an act of communion with 
him.| How far we have got from Jesus! Jesus willed that peace 
should be wished to all{—at the risk of saluting the unworthy 
—in imitation. of the Heavenly Father, who beholds all with 
the same paternal eye. And now the intent is to create a 
new obligation; that of informing ourselves of a man’s opinions ` 
before we salute him. The essence of Christianity transports 
itself to the domain of dogma, the gnosis is all; to know Jesus, 
and to know him in a certain manner—that is salvation! 
In this, Christianity was very decidedly turning its back on 
Judaism, and it is not without reason that we shall see Gnosticism, 
which is the highest expression of speculative Christianity, push 
hatred to Judaism to the utmost exaggeration. Judaism, by 
making religion consist in outward practices, left all connected 
with philosophical dogma to be matter of private opinion; hence 
the Cabala and Pantheism might freely develop themselves there 
side by side with observances carried to minuteness. An Israelite, 
who is a friend of mine, as free a thinker as can be found, and none 
the less a scrupulous Talmudist, once said to me: “ The one makes 
up for the other. The narrowness of observance compensates 
for the breadth of thought. Poor humanity has not intelligence 
enough to bear two liberties at once. As for you Christians, you 
have been unwise in making your bond of communion consist in 
certain beliefs. One believes what one can, not what one will. 
For my part, I prefer to deprive myself for evermore of such and 
such a meat to being obliged to believe a dogma of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation.” 

ERNEST RENAN. 


o 


20% 
* Let us recall that deplorable verse, John xv. 6 “. . . ET ARDET,” which kindled the 
stakes of the Inquisition. 
t 2 John 7, 10, 11, passages criticized by Irenæus, loc, cit. 
f Matt. x. 12,13. e 


THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT AND 
LITERATURE. 


e 


NY inquiry at the present day into the relations of modern 
f scientific. thought with literature must in great part be 

guided by hints, signs, and presages. The time has not yet come 
when it may be possible to perceive in complete outline the sig- , 
nificance of science for the imagination and the emotions of men, 
but that the significance is large and deep we cannot doubt. 
Literature proper, indeed, the literature of power, as De Quincey 
named it, in distinction from the literature of knowledge, may, from 
one point of view, be described as essentially non-scientific, and 
even anti-scientific. To ascertain and communicate facts is the 
object of science; to quicken our life into a higher consciousness 
through the feelings is the function of art. But though knowing 
and feeling are not identical, and a fact expressed in-terms of 
feeling affects us as other than the same fact expressed in terms 
of knowing, yet our emotions rest on and are controlled by our 
knowledge. Whatever modifies our intellectual conceptions power- 
fully, in due time affects art powerfully. With its exquisite 
sensibilities, indifferent to nothing far off or near which can exalt 
a joy, or render pain more keen or prolonged, art is aroused by 
every discovery of new fact, every modification of old theory, 
which in open or occult ways can enter, into connection with 
human emotion. : ; 

If, then, our views of external nature, of man, his past history, 
his possible future, —if our conceptions of God and His relation to 
the universe are being profoundly modified by science, it may be 
taken for certain that art must in due time put itself in harmony 
with the altered conceptions of the intellect. A great poet is great, 
and possesses a sway over the spirits of men, because he has 
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perceived vividly and received powerful impressions from some of 
_ the chief facts of the world and the main issues of life. He is, 
therefore, deeply concerned about truth, and in his own fashion is 
a seeker for truth. When, in an age of incoherent systems and 
dissolving faiths, artists devote themselves, as they say, to art for 
art’s sake, and their ideal of beauty ceases to be the emanation or 
irradiated form of justice, of charity, and of truth, it is because in 
such a period no great art is possible, and art works, as Comte has 
well said, only “to keep its own high order of faculties from 
atrophy and oblivion : ”— 
“There tiny pleasures occupy the place 
Of glories and of duties, as the feet 


Of fabled fairies, when the sun goes down, 
Trip o’er the grass where wrestlers strove by day.” * 


Persons who are exclusively intellectual, and have no feeling foy 
art, often seem to suppose that while science delights in what is 
clear and definite, poetry and art delight in what is vague and dim; * 
that these things, so agreeable to a class of gentle lunatics, are a 
certain preserved extract of moonshine and mist; and it is some- 
what ludicrous to take note of the generous and condescending 
admissions in favour of a refining influence of poetry which 
are ordinarily made by such hard-headed persons. “I do not 
know what poetical is; is it honest in deed and word? is it atrue 
thing?” So Audrey questions, and Touchstone answers with a 
twinkle of pleasure (being in luck to find such a chance of gracious 
fooling), “ No truly, for the truest poetry is the most feigning.” 
However this may be, whether we agree or not with Jeremy 
Bentham and Touchstone that “all poetry is misrepresentation,” 
it is certain that the greatest poets love comprehensiveness, and 
definiteness in their conceptions. The measureless value set by 
every great artist upon execution favours this tendency. Intense 
vision renders precise and definite whatever is capable of becoming 
so, and leaves vague only that which is vague in its very nature. 
“The great and golden rule of art as well as of life,” wrote 
William Blake, “is this—that the more distinct, sharp, and wiry 
the bounding-line, the more perfect the work of art; and the less 
keen and sharp, the greater is the evidence of Faak imitation, 
plagiarism, and bungling. Great inventors in all ages knew this. 

. . Raphael and Michael Angelo and Albert Dürer are known 
by this, and this alone.” 

Apt illustrations of the artist’s Te of definite conceptions are 
afforded by the great epic of: mediæval Catholicism, and by the 
great epic of the Puritan poet of England. There is not a rood 
of.Dante’s wonderful journey which we might not lay down as 

” Landor’s lines, descriptive of the debasement of a land or time which freedom does 
not ennoble. e 
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upona map. The deepest anguish, the most mystical ecstasy of 
love, repose on a kind of geometry. Precisely in the centre of the 
universe abides the earth ; precisely in the midst of the hemisphere 
of land is placed Jerusalem. Hell descends through its circles, 
with their rings and pits, to that point, exactly below Jerusalem, 
where Lucifer emerging from the ice grinds between his teeth 
the traitors against Christ and against the Emperor. As the 
precise antipodes to the inhabitants of Jerusalem climb from 
terrace to terrace the wayfarers upon the Purgatorial mount. 
Precisely above the mount, beyond the planetary heavens and the 
crystalline sphere, in the mid-point of the Rose of the Blessed, is 
the centre of the lake of the light of God; and yet higher, circled 
by the nine angelic orders, dwells God himself, the uncreated and 
infinite. Everything is conceived with perfect definiteness, and 
everything cosmical subserves the theology and ethics of the 
poem. God is not in immediate relation with our earth; there is 
a stupendous hierarchy through which the divine power is trans- 
mitted. Seraphim draw Godwards the cherubim, the cherubim 
draw the thrones, and each angelic order imparts its motion to the 
earth-encircling sphere which is correspondent to its influence. 
Such a poem could not have been written in an age when a 
divorce existed between the reason and the imagination. It isa 
harmony of philosophy, physics, and poetry. In it the mystical 
ardour of St. Bonaventura, the sobriety and precision of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, quicken, sustain, and regulate the flight of the 
great poet’s imagination. 

Milton was less fortunate than Dante. We are presented in 
Milton’s case, as his most recent editor notes, “with the interesting 
phenomenon of a mind apparently uncertain to the last which of 
the two systems, the Ptolemaic or the Copernican, was the true 
one, or perhaps beginning to be persuaded of the higher proba- 
bility of the Copernican, but yet retaining the Ptolemaic for 
poetical purposes.” Two passages—one a long passage, where 
the subject is discussed in detail by Adam and the affable arch- 
angel—were deliberately inserted by Milton “to relieve his own 
mind on the subject, and by way of caution to the reader that the 
scheme of the physical universe, actually adopted in the construc- 
tion of the poem, needed-not to be taken as more than a hypothesis 
for the imagination.”* Milton’s serious concern about scientific 
truth, and Milton’s demand for imaginative distinctness and de- . 
finiteness, are alike apparent. The Copernican astronomy was 
already possessing itself of- the intellect of the time, but the 
imagination was as yet too little familiar with it to permit of 
Milton’s accepting it as the foundation of his poetical scheme of 
-things. He, like ‘Dante, needed a strong framework for the 

* Milton’s Poetical Works, edited by David Masson, yal. i. pp. 92, 93. 
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wonder and beauty of his poem. Infinite space, bounded for the 
convenience of our imagination into a circle, is equally divided 
between heaven and chaos. Satan and his angelic followers 
rebel; the Messiah rides against them in His chariot; heaven’s 
crystal wall rolls inwards, and the rebel spirits are driven down to 
‘that nether segment of chaos prepared for them, which is hell. 
Forthwith advances from heaven the Son of God, entering the 
wild of chaos on His creative errand. He marks with golden 
compasses the bounds of the world or starry universe, which han gs 
pendent 
“in bigness like a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon.” 
Over its dark outside sweep the blustering winds of chaos; within, 
wheels orb encircling orb, and in its midst the centre of the starry 
universe, our little earth, is fixed. In this scheme there is united 
an astronomical system, now obsolete, with conceptions which the 
poet made use of not as scientifically but as symbolically true. 
These illustrations of the desire felt by great artists for imagin- 
ative clearness and definiteness have led us in the direction of 
one side of our more proper subject, and we might naturally now 
go on to ask, How have the alterations in our cosmical concep- 
tions effected by science manifested themselves in literature ? 
But a difficulty suggests itself which it may be worth while to 
consider. As regards external nature, the materials for the poet’s 
and artist’s use are given by the senses, and no scientific truth, no 
discovery of the intellect, can effect any alteration in the appear- 
ance of things, in which lies the truth for the senses. However 
the Copernican theory may have been verified, still to our eyes 
` each morning the sun rises over the eastern hills, each evening 
our eyes behold him sinking down the west. So it has been from 
the first, so it must be to the end. No one of course will question 
that the appearances of things as presented by the senses remain, 
if not absolutely yet for the most part constant, and are unaffected 
by the rectification by science of our mode of conceiving them. 
But from the first the mere visible presentation was associated 
with an ideal element. For the eye confers as well as receives, 
and the vision of the world to a man and to a monkey must differ, 
whether or not the structure of the crystalline lens and the optic 
nerve be identical in the two. There is an ideal element, an 
invisible element which unites itself to our perceptions, and while 
the element which may be called the material one remains con- 
stant, this ideal element is subject to continual variation and 
development. If our unrectified senses give seeming testimony 
to anything, it is to the fixity of the solid earth beneath our feet. 
But the knowledge that its motionlessness is only apparent 
leaves scope for the play of the ideal element derived from the . 
VOL, XXX. 2Q 
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conception of its ceaseless revolution, its stupendous whirl; and 
the imagination by its unifying power can bring to gether the two 
apparently antagonistic elements—the seeming testimony of the 
senses, and its correction by the intellect—and can make both 
subservient to the purposes of the heart. 

Let us take illustrations, slight and in small compass, yet suffi- 
cient to exemplify the process which has been described. Mr. 
Tennyson imagines a lover on the eve of his marriage-day. It is 
a slow-waning evening of summer. All nature seems to share in 
his calm plenitude of joy. Yet the ultimate fruition is not attained; 
still a short way forward lies the culmination. Joy is like a wave 
which has one glassy ascent and blissful fall to make before it is 
perfected. What if that wave were suddenly frozen by some icy 
wind, and fixed in mockery just short of its be-all and end-all? 
The idea of advance, of motion calm and sustained, is demanded 
by the imagination, and this motion must be common to the 
individual human creature, and to the world of which he is a part. 
And the whole world is in effect calmly revolving into day :— 

« Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow : 
From fringes of the faded eve, 
O happy planet, eastward go ; 
Till over thy dark shoulder glow 
Thy silver-sister world, and rise 


To glass herself in dewy eyes 
That watch me from the glen below. 


“ Ah, bear me with thee, smoothly borne, 
Dip forward under starry light, 
And move me to my marriage morn, 
And round again to happy night.” 
One more example of the perfect use by the imagination, for the 
service of the feelings, of a suggestion of science. Again, it is the 
conception of the revolving earth, with its unceasing monotony 
of motion, which asserts a power to exalt and vivify human 
passion. But now instead of the mystery of life, and the calm of 
the climbing wave of joy, we are in presence of the imperious 
suspension of death, the obstruction and sterility of the grave. A 
spirit and a woman has become a clod. She who had been a 
motion and a breeze is one with the inert brute-matter of the 
globe, and as the earth whirls everlastingly, she too is whirled by 
a blind and passionless force :— 
“ A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears ; 


She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


“ No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 
Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees.” 


These are petty illustrations in comparison with the extent of the 
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subject, but they suffice to show that what we perceive, or imme- 
diately infer from our sensations, is capable of receiving modifica- 
tions, or of being wholly replaced by an ideal conception. To a 
child in a railway carriage the trees appear to move rapidly past 
him; gradually the illusion submits to the correcting influence of 
ascertained fact; and at last it becomes difficult to enter again, 
even though an effort be made to do so, into the naive error of 
the eye.* ara 

But, beside the modification or replacement of our perceptions 
through the presence of an ideal element, the cosmical ideas of 
modern science have in themselves an independent value for 
the imagination. Four particulars of these may be mentioned as 
especially important in their dealing with the imagination, which, 
when taken together, have as enlarging and renewing a power as 
probably any conception of things material can have vith the 
spirit of man. First, the vastness of the universe, and of the 
agencies at work in it; secondly, the idea of law; thirdly, the 
idea of ensemble; last, the ultimate of known ultimates is force. 

The idea of mere physical vastness may appear at first sight to 
be a very barren possession for the human soul ; but in reality it 
is not barren. We are conscious of a liberating and dilating 
emotion when we pass from channels and narrow seas into the 
space and roll of the Atlantic, or when we leave our surburbax 
paddock, with its neat walks and trim flower-beds, and wade in a 


sea of heather upon the hills. Mr. Mill, looking back upon his, 


visit in childhood to Ford Abbey in Devonshire, writes in his 
Autobiography, “ This sojourn was, I think, an important circum- 
stance in my education. Nothing contributes more to nourish 
elevation of sentiments in a people than the large and free char- 
acter of their habitations.” And assuredly, for one whose sanity 
of mind is not impaired, his habitation among these revolving 
worlds has a large and free character, and is fitted to nourish 
elevation of sentiments. The starry heaven, so deep and pure, 
beheld while the trivial incidents and accidents of our earth 
revealed by the daylight are absent, and the silence seems to 
expand over a vast space—this must always have been an object 
of awed contemplation. But a measure of the distance traversed 
by the human mind may be obtained by attempting: once more 
really to submit the imagination to the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. Under Dante’s planetary spheres we move with some 
discomfort, we have flown in thought so freely and so far. The 
universe as arranged by the mediaval poet is indeed skilfully con- 
trived, but the whole thing looks somewhat like an ingenious toy. 


* Some considerations of interest closely related with the foregoing, will be found in 
Oersted’s ‘The Soul in Nature,” under the headings “The Comprehension of Nature by 
Thought and Imagination,* and “ The Relation between Natural Science and Poetry.” 
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For vast massing of light and darkness “Paradise Lost” can hardly 
be surpassed. While Milton’s outward eye was active, it was 
charmed by the details of the sweet English landscape about 
Horton ; when the drop serene had quenched his light, then the 
deep distances of the Empyrean, of eternal Night, and of Chaos 
opened before him. But it is for spirit that Milton reserves all 
that is greatest in the ideas of force and motion. He is still, in 
the main, medieval in his conception of the material cosmos. It 
needed for masters a Galileo, a Kepler, a Newton, to liberate and 
sustain thé imagination for such a flight, so pauseless, so pas- 
sionate, as that of the revolters against Deity, in Byron’s dramatic 
mystery, among the innumerable fair revolving worlds :— 


“OQ thon beautiful 
And unimaginable ether! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights! what are ye? What 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden? 
Is your course measured for ye? Ordo ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aérial universe of endless 
Expansion—at which my soul aches to think—. 
Intoxicated with eternity ? 
O God! O Gods! or whatsoe’er ye are! 
‘How beautiful yo are! how beautiful 
Your works, or accidents; or whatsoe’er 
They may be! Let me die, as atoms die , 
If that they die), or know ye in your might 
d knowledge! My thoughts are not in this hour 
Unworthy what I 508, though my dust is; 
Spirit, let me expire, or see > them nearer ! 
Lucifer. Art thou not nearer? look back to thine earth! 
Cain. Where is it? I see nothing save a mass 
Of most innumerable lights. 


Lucifer. Look there! 

Cain, I cannot see it. 

Lucifer. Yeot it sparkles still. i 
Cain. That !—yonder! 

Lucifer. Yea. 

Cain. And wilt thou tell me so 


Why, I have seen the fire-flies and fire-worms 
Sprinkle the dusky groves and the green banks 
In the dim twilight, brighter than yon world 
Which bears them.” 


The displacement of the earth from the centre of the universe, 
and its being launched into space as one of the least important 
of its brother wanderers around the sun, was followed by conse- 
quences for theology and morals as well as for poetry. The 
Church was right in her presentiment of a reformation, as alarming 
as that of Luther, about to be effected by science. The infallible 
authority of the Holy See was to be encountered by the infallible 
authority of the astronomer and his telescope; a new order of 
prophets, suitable to the West as the old prophets had been to the 
East, was about to arise, prophets who would speak what was 
given to them by observation and valid. inference. And they 
declared—and men of the Renaissance listened gladly—that the 
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legend was false which represented our earth as the centre of the 
spheres, and as the criminal who had destroyed the harmony of 
the worlds. The earth had heretofore possessed a supremacy 
over the stars which were set in heaven above her for signs and 
for seasons, but that supremacy had become one of misery and of 
shame; the terrestrial was corruptible, the celestial was incorrup- 
tible; a day was not far distant when the doom brought upon 
creation by the great traitor would come upon it. Now it was 
found that the earth was no leader of the starry choir who had 
—~.-marred the music, but was indeed a singer in the glorious chant 
of energy and life; the heaven and the earth were fraternally 
united; terrestrial and celestial alike were subject to change; the 
whole universe was ever in process of becoming.* “The study of 
astrology,” Mr, Leckie has'said, “may perhaps be regarded as one 
of the last struggles of human egotism against the depressing 
sense of insignificance which the immensity of the universe must 
produce. And certainly,” he goes on, “it would be difficult to 
conceive any conception more calculated to exalt the dignity of 
man than one which represents the career of each individual as 
linked with the march of worlds, the focus towards which the 
most sublime of created things continually converge.” It may be 
questioned whether man’s dignity is not really more exalted by 
conceiving him as part—a real though so small a part—of a great 
Cosmos, infinitely greater than he, than by placing him as king 
upon the throne of creation. For all creation dwarfs itself and 
becomes grotesque, as happens in the systems of astrology, to 
obey and flatter such a monarch. He who is born under Mars 
will be “ good to be a barboure and a blode letter, and to draw 
tethe.” In the temple of the god in Chaucer’s Knighte’s Tale, the 


poet sees 
“ The sowe freten the child right in the cradel; 
The cook i-skalded, for al his longe ladel.” 


If man be made the measure of the universe, the universe becomes 
a parish in which all the occupants are interested in each petty 
scandal. - Who would not choose to be citizen of a nobly-ordered 
commonwealth rather than to be lord of a petty clan? 

Add to the conception of the vastness of the universe the idea 
of the unchanging uniformities, the regularity of sequence, the 
same consequents for, ever following the same antecedents, the 
universal presence of law. Endless variety, infinite complexity, 
yet through all an order. To understand what appearance the 
world would present to the imagination ofa people who gave law 
as small a place, and irregularity as large a place, as possible in 
their poetical conceptions of the universe we have but to turn to 


* Seo an interesting chapter on “ L'Église Romaine et la Science,” in Edgar Quinet’s 
s ‘ L'Ultramontisme,” 
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the “Arabian Nights.” The God of Islam was wholly out of 
and above the world, and a belief in destiny was strangely united 
with the presence of caprice, marvel, and surprise in nature. 
The presence of law is to be found in the “Arabian Nights” only 
in the perfect uniformity with which Shahrazid takes up her tale 
of marvel each night, and each night breaks it off in the midst. 
Whether a date-stone will produce a date, or will summon up a 
gigantic ’Efreet, whether a fish upon the frying-pan will submit to 
be fried, or will lift his head from the pan and address his cook, is 
entirely beyond the possibility of prediction. Nature is a kind of __-—— 
Alhambra, “a brilliant dream, a caprice of the genii, who have 
made their sport with the network of stone,” with the fantastic 
arabesques, the fringes, the flying lines. Neither variety without 
unity, nor unity without variety, can content the imagination 
which is at one with the reason. The sole poet of our Western 
civilization who possessed a true synthetic genius in science, 
together with the artistic genius in its highest form—Goethe— 
represents in a well-known passage the Spirit of the Earth plying 
with ceaseless energy, with infinite complexity of action, yet to 
one harmonious result, the shuttles which we call causes, to weave 
the web of what we call effects; this is the true vision of the 
world to modern eyes :— 
“Jn the tides of Life, in Action’s storm, 
A fluctuant wave, 
A shuttle free, 
Birth and the Grave, 
An eternal sea, 
A weaving, flowing 
Life, all-glowing, i 
Thus at Time’s humming loom ’tis my hand Prepares 
The garment of Life which the Deity wears.” 

This conception of a reign of law, amid which and under which 
we live, affects the emotions in various ways—at times it may 
cause despondency, but again it will correct this despondency and 
sustain the heart; now the tragical aspect will impress us of 
human will and passion contending with the great dvéyxn of the 
order of things, and again we shall more and more find occasion 
for joy and triumph in the co-operancy of the energies of humanity 
„with those of their giant kindred, light, and motion, and heat, and 
electricity, and chemical affinity. Nor is this all: the recognition 
of the moral order to which we belong cannot but produce in 
any mind that dwells upon it àn emotion which would be intense 
if it were not so massive, and of the nature of mysticism were it 
not in the highest degree inspired by reason. 

But not only is nature everywhere constant, uniform, orderly 
in. its operations ; ; all its parts constitute a whole, an ensemble. 
Nothing is added; nothing can be lost. Our earth is no alien 
planet wandering nightwards to a destruction reserved for it 
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alone. We look forth. “The moon approaches the earth by 
the same law that a stone falls to the ground, The spectrum of 
the sunbeam reveals the existence in the sun of the same metals 
and gases that we know on earth; nay, the distant fixed stars, 
the cloudy nebulæ, and the fleecy comet show the same. We 
watch the double stars, and find them circling round each other 
by the same law which regulates our solar planets. We are led 
irresistibly to conclude that the same consensus which we feel on 
earth reigns beyond the earth. . . . . Everywhere throughout 
the universe—thus runs the speculation of sclence—organic of 
inorganic, lifeless or living, vegetable or animal, intellectual or 
moral, on earth or in the unknown and unimaginable life in the 
glittering worlds we gaze at with awe and delight, there is a 
consensus of action, an agreerhent, a onenegs.”* And what is the 
poet's confession? That the life of the least blossom in the most 
barren crevice is a portion of the great totality of being, that 
its roots are intertangled with the roots of humanity, that to give 
a full account of it would require a complete science of man, and 
a complete theology :— 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is,” 


But perhaps no poetry expresses the cosmical feeling for nature, 
incarnated by a myth of the imagination in the language of 
human passion, more wonderfully than the lyric dialogue which 
leads on to its close the last act of Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound.” 
The poet does not here gaze with awe at the mystery of life in a 
` tiny blossom, although that too opens into the infinite ; it is the 
great lovers, the earth and his paramour the moon, who celebrate 
their joy. The Titan has been at last delivered from the chain 
and the winged hounds of Jupiter. The benefactor of mankind 
is free, and the day of the doom and death of tyranny is arrived. 
But it is not humanity alone which shall rejoice : the life of nature 
and the passion of man embrace with a genial vehemence :— 


“ The Earth, I spin beneath my pyramid of night, z 
Which points unto the heavens—dreaming delight, - 
Murmuring victorious joy in my enchanted sleep; . 

As a youth lulled in love-dreams faintly sighing, 
Under the shadow of his beauty lying, 
Which round his rest a watch of light and warmth doth keep. 


“ The Moon. Às, in the soft and sweet eclipse, - 
When soul meets soul on lovers’ lips, 
High hearts are calm, and brightest eyes are dull 
So, when thy shadow falls on me, 
Then am I mute and still, by thee 
Covered ; of thy love, Orb most beautiful, 
Full, oh! too full!” 


D 
* A. J. Ellis: Speculation, a Discourse, p. 40. 
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Such poetry as this is indeed what Wordsworth declared true 
poetry to be—the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge, the 
impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all science.” 

All that can thus be gained by the imagination from true 
science, the imagination may appropriate and vivify for the heart 
of man, free from the fear that matter is about to encroach upon 
us on every quarter and engulf the soul. What is matter?. 
and what is spirit? are questions which are alike unanswerable. 
Motion and thought, however they may be related as two sides or 
aspects of a single fact, must for ever remain incapable of identifi- 
cation with one another. When we have reduced to the simplest 
elements our conceptions of matter and of motion, we are at last 
brought back to force, the ultimate datum of consciousness; “and 
thus the force by which we ourselyes produce changes, and which. 
serves to symbolize the cause of changes in general, is the final 
disclosure of analysis.” The exclamation of Teufelsdréckh in his 
moment of mystic elevation, “Force, force, everywhere force; we 
ourselves a mysterious force in the centre of that,” is but an 
anticipation of the last result of scientific thought. And when 
Teufelsdréckh, in scorn of the pride of intellect which would 
banish mystery from the world and worship from the soul of man— 
when Teufelsdréckh declares, “The man who cannot wonder (and 
worship), were he President of innumerable Royal Societies, and 
carried the whole ‘Mécanique Céleste’ and ‘ Hegels Philosophy,’ 
and the epitome of all laboratories and observatories with their 
results, in his single head, is but a pair of spectacles behind which 
there is no eye. Let those who have eyes look through him, then. 
he may be useful ;” what is this but an assertion, justified by the 
most careful analysis, that the highest truth of science and the 
highest truth of religion are one, and are both found in the con- 
sciousness of an inscrutable Power manifested to us through all 
external phenomena, and through our own intellect, affections, 
conscience, and will? t 

Such passages as have been quoted from Byron and Goethe 
and Shelley make clear to us what kind of scientific inquiry and 
scientific result is fruitful for the feelings and imaginations of 
men. Not the details of the specialist, but large vues d'ensemble. 
The former may help to produce such elaborated pseudo-poetry 
as part of Fletchers “Purple Island” or Darwin’s “Botanic 
Garden,” in which the analytic intellect tricks itself out with 
spangles of supposed poetical imagery and diction, looking in the 
end as grotesque as a skeleton bedizened fora ball-room. But the 


* Preface to the second edition of “ Lyrical Ballads.” Fora stupendous example of the 
use made by poetry of the cosmical fecling for nature, see in Victor Hugo's new series 
of “La Légendo des Siècles,” the concluding poem, entitled “ Abime.” 

ft Need I refer the reader to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ First Frinciples,” for a full ex- 
position of these thoughts? 
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large vues densemble arouse and free, and pass rapidly from the 
intellect to the emotions, the moral nature, and the imagination. 

If the bounds of space have receded, and our place has been 
assigned to us in the great commonwealth of which we are 
members, the bounds of time have receded also; we have found 
our deep bond of relationship with all the past, and a vista for 
hopes, sober but well-assured, has been opened in the future. To 
trace one’s ancestry to Adam is to confess oneself a parvenu; our 
cousin the gorilla has a longer family tree to boast. Six thousand 
years !—why, a fox could hardly trim his tail and become a dog in 
so brief a period. We are like voyagers upon a stream of which 
we had read accurate accounts in our geographies; it rose, we 
` were told, a short way above the last river-bend; it is abruptly 
stopped just beyond the approaching bluff. But now we ascertain 
that the waters have come from some mysterious source among 
strange mountains a thousand leagues away, and we are well 
assured that they will descend a thousand miles before they hear 
the voice of that mysterious sea in which they must be lost. Shall 
we, upon the breast of the waters, not feel a solemn awe, a solemn 
hope, when we meditate upon the mighty past and muse of the 
great future? Shall we not bend our ear to catch among the 
ripples each whisper of the former things? Shall we not gaze 
forward with wistful eyes to see the wonders of the widening 
shores? And do we not feel with quickening consciousness from 
hour to hour the stronger flow and weightier mass of the descending 
torrent? 

The vaster geological periods have made the period of human 
existence on the globe—vast as that is—seem of short duration. 
What is remote becomesnear. “We do not now waste our hearts in 
regret for an imaginary age of gold; we find a genuine pathos in 
the hard, rude lives, the narrow bounds of knowledge, the primitive 
desires, the undeveloped awes and fears and shames, of our remote 
ancestors who, by their aspiring effort, shaped for us our fortunes. 
We almost join hands with them across the centuries. The ripples 
have hardly yet left the lake where some dweller upon piles 
dropped by chance his stone hatchet. The fire in the troglo- 
dyte’s cave is not quite extinct. We hear the hiss in the milk-pail 
of some Aryan daughter, who may perhaps have had a curious 
likeness to our grandmother by Gainsborough. We still repeat 
the words of that perplexed progenitor who learned in dreams 
that his dead chieftain was not all extinct, nor have we yet 
satisfactorily solved his puzzle. When one sits in summer, in 
a glare which bewilders the brain, beside the bathing-machines, 
and watches the children in knickerbockers and tunics engaged 
with their primitive architecture, which the next tide will wash 
away, one falls intb a half-dream, and wakes in alarm lest a horde 
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of lean and fierce-eyed men and women may suddenly rush ` 
shorewards for their gorge of shell-fish, and in their orgasm of 
hunger may but too gladly lick up and swallow our babies! 
Forlorn and much-tried progenitors, wild human scarecrows on 
our bleak northern shores, we are no undutiful sons; we ac~ 
knowledge our kinship ; and in your craving for an unattainable 
oyster we recognize our own passion for the ideal; and in your 
torpid sullenness, when only shells were found, our.own keener 
Welt-Sehmerz and philosophies of despair ! 

In the history of the past of our globe, and the remote history 
of the human race, what are the chief inspiring ideas for literature ? 
One, which is perhaps the most important idea of the scientific 
movement, receives here a striking illustration—the idea of the 
relative as opposed to the absolute; secondly, we may note the 
idea of heredity; thirdly, the idea of human progress, itself sub- 
ordinate to the more comprehensive doctrine of evolution. 

The general conclusion that all human knowledge is relative 
may be deduced from the very nature of our intelligence. But 
beside the analytic proof that our cognitions never can be absolute, 
there is the subordinate historical evidence that as a fact they 
never have been such.- Now, more than at any former time, we 
are impressed with a sense that the thought, the feeling, and the 
action of each period of history becomes intelligible only through 
a special reference to that period. Hence it is our primary object 
with regard to the past, not to oppose, not to defend, but to 
understand. Hence we shall look upon any factitious attempt to 
revive and restore the past as necessarily impotent, and of transitory 
significance. Hence we shall abstain from setting up absolute 
standards, and from pronouncing things good or evilin proportion 
as they approach or fall short of such standards. A new school of 
historians, a new school of critics, have applied in many and 
various directions this idea of historical relativity. Nor has it 
failed to exert an influence upon recent poetry. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has remarked that the contempt for the past, character- 
istic of many eighteenth-century thinkers, was a necessary stage 
in the progress of thought. When the breach with authority had 
taken place, it was at first natural that men should maintain their 
position of superiority by a vigorous denial of the claims of their 
predecessors. “ Whatever was old was absurd, and ‘Gothic, an 
epithet applied to all medieval art, philosophy, or social order, 
became a simple term of contempt. Though the sentiment may 
strike us as narrow-minded, it at least implied a distinct recognition 
of a difference between past and present. In simpler times, people 
imagined their forefathers to be made in their own likeness, and 
naively transferred the customs of chivalry to the classical or 
Hebrew histories, To realize the fact that the tighteenth century 
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differed materially from the eighth, was a necessary step towards 
the modem theory of progressive development.”* The spirit of 
antiquarian research revived in the second half of the last century. 
Uniting with the historical spirit and a masculine force of imagi- 
nation, it produced the romanticism of Scott.. Uniting with the 
sentimental movement in Germany, it produced the romanticism 
of Tieck, Novalis, and Fouqué. From contempt for the middle 
ages, men passed into an exaggerated, fantastic devotion to what- 
ever was, or was supposed to be, médiwval. Now, at length, we 
would approach the past neither as iconoclasts nor idolaters, but 
as scientific observers; we are not eager to applaud or revile 
before we understand; we do not for a moment desert our own 
place in our own century, but we have trained our imagination to 
employ itself in the service of history. Among critics of literature 
and art, M. Taine, without himself possessing a delicate and 
flexible intelligence, has come prominently forward as the expo- 
nent of the esthetics of the relative, in opposition to absolute 

systems -of sesthetics, which absolve or condemn in accordance 
` with standards conceived as invariable for all places and all times. 
Since the appearance of M. Taine’s lectures on art, we have begun 
to suffer from a kind of critical cant drawn from Science, and re- 
placing the critical cant drawn from transcendental philosophy. 
If we are not so largely afflicted by the Ideal, the Beautiful, the 
Sublime, we could be content, perhaps, to hear a little less about 
the “organism” and its “environment.” It is not sufficiently 
remembered that if we cannot attain to absolute standards of 
beauty, yet we can approximate to a stdndard in harmony with 
what, in every race and clime in which man has attained his normal 
development, has been highest in man. M. Taine, indeed, himself 
essayed to establish a scientific theory of the ideal, and happily 
forgot his early impartiality. We may, by a generous effort of 
imaginative sympathy, come to appreciate the’ feelings which 
would rise in the bosom of a South African upon sight of the 
Hottentot Venus; but we must return to the abiding conviction 
that the Venus of Melos is in truer accord with the sense of beauty 
in man, although, upon testing our opinion by count of heads, we 
were to appear in a minority of one. 

In harmony with this feeling for the historically relative, and 
also with the idea of progress allowing as it does a right to its 
own place to each portion of the past, a poetry has appeared 
which, while remaining truly poetry, partakes of the critical, we 
might almost say the scientific, spirit with reference to past 
developments of the race, remote civilizations, and extinct 
religious faiths. The romantic poetry, to which things medieval. 
were so interesting, has thus been taken in and enclosed by a 


* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 445, 
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poetry which thinks nothing alien that is human, and interests 
itself in every age and every land, constituting thus a- kind of 
imaginative criticism of religions, races, and civilizations. This 
direction in contemporary art is represented by the poet, except- 
ing Victor Hugo, of highest distinction in France—Leconte de 
Lisle. His poetry, for the most part strictly objective, is not 
simply and frankly objective like the poetry of Scott, but rather 
sets itself down before some chosen object to make a complete 
imaginative study of it. Such poetry as this is not indicative of 
a retreat or recoil from our own time, as was the poetry of 
sentimental medicevalism ; it is animated by an essentially modern 
motive. 

The idea of transmission or heredity, over and above its purely 
scientific significance, has a significance in connection with morals 
which is of greater importance than any immediate value it has 
for the imagination. And yet this idea has been made a leading 
motive in a dramatic poem by.a living writer, who unites the 
passion of a seeker for truth with the creative genius of a great 
artist. The central thought of “The Spanish Gipsy” has been so 
faithfully expressed by Mr. R. H. Hutton, in his admirable criticism 
of George Eliot, that we need not go beyond his words :— 


“If I may venture to interpret so great a writer’s thought, I should say 
that ‘The Spanish Gipsy’ is written to illustrate not merely doubly and 
trebly, but from four or five distinct points of view, how the inheritance of 
the definite streams of impulse and tradition stored up in what we call 
race often puts a tragic veto upon any attempt of spontaneous individual 
emotion or volition to ignore or defy their control, and to emancipate itself 
from the tyranny of their disputable and apparently cruel rule. You can 
see the influence of the recent Darwinian doctrines, so far as they are 
applicable at all to moral characteristics and causes, in almost every page 
of the poem. How the threads of hereditary capacity and hereditary 
sentiment control, as with invisible cords, the orbits of even the most 
powerful characters, how the fracture of those threads, so far as it can be 
accomplished by mere will, may have even a greater effect in wrecking 
character than moral degeneracy would itself produce ; how the man who 
trusts and uses the hereditary forces which natural descent has bestowed 
upon him becomes a might and a centre in the world, while the man, 
perhaps intrinsically the nobler, who dissipates his strength by trying to 
swim against the stream of his past is neutralized and paralyzed by the 
vain effort; again, how a divided past, a past not really homogeneous, 
may weaken this kind of power, instead of strengthening it by the 
command of a larger experience—ail this George Eliot’s poem paints with 
a tragical force that answers to Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, that 
which ‘ purifies’ by pity and by fear.”* 


But if the stream of tendency descends to us with imperious 


force from remote regions, it advances broadening into the future. 
The idea of human progress has been so generative an idea in 


* Essays, vol. ii. pp. 348, 349. The idea of heredity has been made a motive in art, 
with closer reference to physiology, by tho American poet angl novelist, Dr. O. W. 
Holmes. 
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science, in historical literature, in politics, in poetry, that to 
indicate its leading developments would need very ample space. 
Itis true that we anticipate a time when-this earth will roll blind 
and cold around the sun, and all life upon our globe will be extinct. 
And the thought can hardly be other than a mournful one, calling 
for some stoical courage, to those persons whose creed it is that 
we are without warrant for believing that anything higher than 
humanity exists. If it were ascertained that a century hence the 
British nation would be utterly destroyed by calamitous overthrow, 
we might still resolve to help our nation to live nobly and perish 
heroically; but the enthusiasm would be stern rather than joyous. 
In the face of death, joy may remain for the individual through 
sympathy with the advance of his fellows, and in the thought 
that his deeds will live when he is himself resolved into nothing- 
ness. But how if the advance of humanity lead only to a dark 
pit of annihilation, and for humanity itself annihilation be attended 
by oblivion, and not even a subjective immortality be possible? 
Is it a matter for rejoicing that every day brings us nearer to this, 
the goal of progress? Just when all has been attained, all is to 
be forfeited. We can train our tempers, if need be, to accept 
these things with equanimity; but can we celebrate with praise 
and joy this approaching consummation? Humanity flung into 
the grave, with no spices, no tender hands of mourners, no tears 
of loving remembrance, no friend nor even a foe, and never an 
Easter morning! Is such a vision of the future more elevating 
than are the tender myths of the past ? 

. The idea of human progress—itself subordinate to the concep- 
tion of evolution—is the only one of scientific ideas of comparatively 
recent date which has been long enough in the air to become a 
portion of the life of societies, and hence it alone has become a 
great inspiring force with literature. To trace the sources and 
the early movements of a philosophy of history, to follow its 
subsequent career from Bossuet to Buckle, would be an enterprise 
full of interest and of utility; and as far as France and England 
are concerned, this has been ably accomplished by Professor Flint. 
The popular imagination was scarcely affected by the idea of 
progress until toward the close of the eighteenth century, when 
a new millennium seemed to be inaugurated by the French Revo- 
lution. In English poetry it did not manifest itself powerfully 
until it became the inspiration of the writings of Shelley. And 
in Shelley’s poetry the idea of progress appears as a glorious 
apparition rather than as a substantial reality; it appears like the 
witch in “ Manfred” beneath the sun-bow of the torrent, and here 
- the torrent is the French Revolution. For the idea of progress 
with Shelley was the revolutionary, not the scientific idea. 
Among the chief democratic writers of Europe—with Victor 
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Hugo, George Sand, Lamennais, Quinet, Michelet, Mazzini, and 
others—the idea has had something of the force of a new religion. 
And in some, at least, of these writers the passionate aspect of 
- the revolutionary conception of progress associates itself with 
the sustaining and controlling power of the scientific idea. By 
Shelley and the revolutionary spirits a breach is made with the 
past—the world is to start afresh from 1789, or some other Year 
One; before that date appear the monstrous forms of tyrannies 
and superstitions which “tare each other in their slime;” then 
of a sudden were born light and love, freedom and truth :— | 
“This is the day which down the void abysm, 
At the Earth-born’s spell, yawns for Heaven’s despotism, 
And conquest is dragged captive through the deep. 
Love from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery steep, 


And narrow verge of crag-like agony springs, 
And folds over the world its healing wings.” 


Such is the revolutionary idea of progress. In English poetry 
the scientific idea hardly appears earlier than in Mr. Tennyson’s 
writings, and certainly nowhere in English poetry does it obtain ` 
a more faithful and impressive rendering. Mr. Tennyson has 
none of the passion which makes the political enthusiast, none of 
the winged spiritual ardour which is proper to the poet of tran- 
scendentalism. But his poetry exhibits a well-balanced moral 
nature, strong human affections, and, added to these, such imagi- 
native sympathy as a poet who is not himself capable of scientific 
thought may have with science, a delight in all that is nobly 
ordered, and a profound reverence for law. When dark fears 
assail him, and it is science that inspires and urges on such fears, 
My. Tennyson does not confront them, as Mr. Browning might, 
armed with the sword of the Spirit and the shield of faith, which 
that militant transcendental poet knows so well to put to use. 
Mr. Tennyson flies for refuge to the citadel of the heart :— 


“A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up, and answered, ‘I have felt.’ ” 


The idea of progress, which occupies so large a place in Mr. 
Tennyson’s poetry, is more than non-revolutionary; it is even 
anti-revolutionary. His imagination dwells with a broad and 
tranquil pleasure upon whatever is justified by the intellect and 
the conscience, and continuously energetic within determined 
bounds. If Mr. Browning had written an epic of Arthur, we can 
hardly doubt that he would have found a centre for his poem in 
the Grail, which would never have been attained, not even by 
Galahad, but the very failure to attain which would have stimu- 
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lated renewed effort and aspiration, and thus have proved the 
truest success. The quest for something perfect, divine, un- 
attainable, or if attainable then unsatisfying, secures, in Mr. 
Browning’s view, the highest gain which this life can yield to 
man. Mr. Tennyson brings into prominence the circumstance— 
found in his medisval sources—that it is the rashly under- 
taken quest of the Grail that “unsolders the noblest fellow- 
ship of knights,” and brings in the flood of disaster. Dutiful 
activity in the sphere of the practical appears to Mr. Tennyson so 
much more needed by the world than to seek oversoon for a 
mystical vision of things divine. No true reformation was ever 
sudden ; let us innovate like nature and like time, Men may rise 
to higher things, not on wings but on “ stepping-stones of their 
dead selves.” It is “from precedent to precedent” that freedom 
“slowly broadens down,” not by extravagant outbursts of “the 
red fool-fury of the Seine.”. The growth of individual character, 
the growth of national well-being, the development of the entire 
human race from animality and primitive barbarism—each of 
these, if it be sound, cannot but be slow and gradual. Itis our 
part to co-operate with the general progressive tendency of the 
race :— 
“ Arise and fly 
The reeling faun, the sensual foast; 


Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


Great sorrows, like the storms which blew upon our globe while 
in process of cooling, are a portion of the divine order, and fulfil 
their part in the gradual course of our development ; such is the 
truth found, through pain and through endurance, in the “In 
Memoriam.” Let science grow from more to more ; let political 
organizations be carefully amended and improved; let man 
advance in self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, and so from 
decade to decade, from century to century, will draw nearer that 
“one far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves.” 

With faith in the future equal to that of Mr. Tennyson, and a 
more loving attachment to the past, founded in part upon those 
tender, pathetic ties which make imperfection dear, George Eliot, 
in her conception of -human progress, is also anti-revolutionary. 
We advance from out of the past, but we bear with us a precious 
heritage. To suppose, as Shelley supposed, that we can move in 
this world by the light of reason’ alone, is a delusion of the 
Revolution in its passionate scorn of foregone ages; we-need the 
staff of tradition as well as the lamp of reason. What is our faith 
in the future but 


“the rushing and expanding stream 
Of thought, of feeling fed by all the past?” 


What is our finest hope but finest memory? The conservative 
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instincts of George Eliot as an artist have been nourished by the 
scientific doctrine with reference to the transmission of an inherit- 
ance accumulating through the generations of mankind. And 
for the very reason that she so profoundly reverences the past, she 
is inspired with a great presentiment of the future :— 
« Presentiment of better things on earth 

Sweeps in with every force that stirs our souls ' 

To admiration, self-renouncing love, 

Or thoughts, like light, that bind the world in one: 

Sweeps like the sense of vastness, when at night 

Wo hear the roll and dash of waves that break 

Nearer and nearer with the rushing tide, 

Which rises to the level of the cliff, 


Because the wide Atlantic rolls behind 
Throbbing respondent to the far-off orbs.” 


A Parisian coterie of literary artists, whose art possessed no social 
feeling, and who took for their drapeau the words, “L’art pour ° 
Part,” found progress a piece of the boredom of bourgeois enthu- 
siasm. It was natural, for in themselves there was nothing to 
create the presentiment of a future of glories and of duties. A 
silkworm enclosed in the delicate cocoon it has spun is insensible 
to the winds of change, and probably has no very vivid anticipa- 
tion of the little flutter of potential wings. i 

Mr. Tennyson’s words, “move upward, working out the beast,” 
suggest the inquiry whether the scientific movement has modified, 
or is now modifying, our moral conceptions. If it be so, the altered 
point of view must be discoverable through the work of great 
artists, for there are few great artists who are not indirectly great 
ethical teachers, or, if not teachers, inspirers. And it is obvious 
that scientific habits of thought must dispose men to seek for a 
natural rather than a miraculous or traditional foundation for 
morality, to seek for natural rather than arbitrary standards of 
right and wrong, and to dwell chiefly on the natural sanctions 
attached to well-doing and evil-doing. The ancient law-givers 
received their authority and their code by special interposition, 
near secret stream, or on open mountain-top. We look for ours 
in the heart of man, and through the observation of social pheno- 
mena. Not less, but more than Dante, we know for certain that 
there are a Heaven and a Hell—a heaven in the presence of light 
and blessing when a good deed has been done; a hell in the de- 
basement of self, in the dark heart able no longer vivre au grand 
jour, in the consciousness of treason against our fellows, in the 
sense that we have lowered the nobler tradition of humanity, in 
the knowledge that consequence pursues consequence with a 
deadly efficiency far beyond our power of restraining, or even of 
reaching them. The assurance that we live under a reign of 
natural law enforces upon us with a solemn joy and an abiding fear 
the truth that what a man soweth, that shall he also reap; and if 
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‘ he sow for others (and who does not?), others must reap of his 
sowing, tares of tares, and wheat of wheat. A recent critic con- 
cludes his studies of the Greek poets with a remarkable chapter 
which is an expansion of the thought that the.true formula for the 
conduct of life in our modern world is no other than the old for- 
mula of Greek philosophy fv xara. úo, to live according to nature. 
The words might be accepted as our rule if “nature” be under 
stood to include the action of the higher part of our humanity 
in controlling or modifying the lower and grosser part. This 


does not imply any acceptance of the ascetic theory of self-morti- ` 


fication, it is a part of the scientific doctrine of self-development, 
since we must recognize as one element in natural self-develop- 
ment the moving upward of which Mr. Tennyson speaks :— 


“ Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


The ethics of self-development rightly interpreted must, under the 
influence of science, for ever replace the false ethics of self-morti- 
fication. A sane and vilkorous human body, rich in the qualities 
which attract, and strongly feeling the attractions of the earth, and 
of human creatures upon the earth, will seem more sacred to us 
than the most attenuated limbs of the martyrs of early Christian 
art. Among our human instincts, passions, affections, the esthetic 
sensibilities, the intellect, the conscience, the religious emotions, 
an order and hierarchy are indeed indispensable; but not one 
citizen in our little state of man shall be disfranchised or dis- 
honoured. So shall men see (when fatherhood and motherhood 
have been duly considered beforehand) youth ardent, aspiring, 
joyous, free; manhood powerful, hardy, patient, vigilant, coura- 
geous; and an old age of majesty and beauty. Nor will death, 
* which has been in our globe ever since life was in it, appear the 
seal of human shame and sin, but the completion of a fulfilled 
course, the rest at the goal, perhaps the starting-point of a new 
career.* 

All this has reference, however, to the ideal of the individual 
as pointed to by science, but science declares further, and 
declares with ever-increasing emphasis, that duty is social. The 
law, under which we live, does not consist, as regards our duties to 
our neighbour, merely or chiefly of negations. “Thou shalt not,” 
since the great ‘Teacher of the mount interpreted the law, has 
given place to “Thou shalt ’—ghalt actively strengthen, sustain, 
co-operate. The ideal of co-operation has been well defined as 
“the voluntary, conscious participation of each intelligent, separate 


* What has been said above is said in better words in many passages of Whitman’s 
writings. _See Democratic Vistas, p. 41; Two Rivulets, p. 7. To spiritualize the 
democracy by a religion in harmony with modern science, has been the chief aim of 
Whitman’s later writings, ° 
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element of society in preparing, maintaining, and increasing the 
general well-being, material, intellectual, and emotional.” Self- 
surrender is therefore at times sternly enjoined, and if the egoistic 
desires are brought into conflict with social duties, the individual 
life and joy within us, at whatever cost of personal suffering; must 
be sacrificed to the just claims of our fellows.. But what has 
this idea of duty to do with literature—what especially has it to 
do with the literature of the imagination? Little indeed if such 
literature be nothing save asupply to the senses of delicate colours 
and perfumes; much, if such literature address itself, as all great 
literature does, to the total nature of man. And what in effect is 
this statement, justified by science, of the nature of duty but a 
rendering into abstract formule of the throbbings of the heart 
which lives at the centre of such creations as “ Romola,” “ Arm 
gart,” and “ Middlemarch ? ” 

It is not possible here to consider how the modification by 
science of our conception, not of the world only, nor of man, but 
of the Supreme Power, must express itself, if it have not already 
expressed itself, in literature. That Power is no remote or capri- 
cious ruler; absolutely inscrutable, the Father of our spirits is yet 
manifested in the totality of things, and most highly manifested to 
such beings as ourselves in the divinest representatives of our 
race. Recognizing all our notions of this inscrutable Power as but 
symbolic, we may for purposes of edification accept an anthropo- 
morphic conception, and yield to all that, in sincerity, and imposing 
no delusion upon ourselves, such an anthropomorphic conception 
may suggest, provided always that we keep it, in accordance 
with its purpose of edification, at the topmost level upon which 
our moral and spiritual nature can sustain an ideal, and bear in 
mind that it has no absolute validity. Nor will it be without an 
enlarging and liberating power, with our spirit from time to time, 
when circumstances make it natural to do so, if we part with, 
dismiss, or abolish the symbolic conception suggested by man, in 
favour of one which the life and beauty of this earth of ours, or of 
the sublime cosmos of which it is a member, may suggest to the 
devout imagination. Thus by all that can be seen, and known, 
and loved, the religious spirit will be fed, and around and beyond 
what is knowable will abide an encircling mystery, by virtue of 
which the universe becomes something more than a workshop, a 
gymnasium, or a banquet-chamber, by virtue of which it becomes 
even an oracle and a shrine. It is possible already to perceive in 
literature the influence of such religious conceptions as have been 
here suggested. 

EDWARD DOWDEN. 
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(1460—1547.) 


HE architectural activity of the French Renaissance is of the 
greatest moment in its civil aspect. The secular character 
of the revolution in thought and manners found expression in the 
erection of palaces and châteaux. The religious architecture of 
the day only reflects social changes which took their first shape 
in civil moñuments. It is therefore to these civil monuments that 
we must look for illustrations of the nature and succession of the 
changes which go to make up the history of the movement in its 
relation to architecture. l 
The French Renaissance may be said to embrace two distinct 
periods. The first extends from the middle of the fifteenth century 
to the reign of Francis I. The second ends with the last of the 
Valois (Henri IIL, 1589). Each period has peculiar and charac- 
teristic features; features which are not only indicative of the 
artistic revolution which was afoot, but of the political and social 
change of which that revolution was a part, and which are plainly 
affected by the influence which the centralization of government 
had upon every branch of art. The king was at last king, and 
the court took the initiative both in politics and arts. The finest 
chateaux built in the sixteenth century are the châteaux of the 
king, or of those princes who stood nearest to his throne. The 
progressive alterations and developments which transformed the 
fortified castle of the middle age into the prototype of the modern 
palace may be traced, one after another, in each succeeding 
building, and the history of these alterations and developments is 
the history of French architecture as fashioned by the Renaissance. 
During the first period, the period which begins even in the 


` days of Louis XI., the transition from the maison forte to the 
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maison de plaisance was accomplished. The old traditions of 
defence were shaken off. During the second period, which ends 
with the extinction of the house of Valois, the central idea of the 
maison de plaisance was elaborated till it touched the highest point 
of luxury and convenience permitted by the resources of the time. 

The actual change in construction, necessitated by the changes 
in requirement, was accompanied by a great change in style. 
This change in style is so distinctly marked by different features 
in the two succeeding periods that some have regarded them as 
independent and separable epochs. They have called the first, 
the French Renaissance, and have abruptly cut off the men who 
worked during the reigns of the Valois from national traditions, 
looking on them as forming, in all branches of art, a bastard Italian 
school. They have depicted their work as animated wholly by 
foreign inspiration, the importation of which acted injuriously on 
the characteristic promise of French art; and for this importation 
Francis I. is regarded as mainly responsible. 

The theory is certainly false as regards French architecture. 
_ If we examine the buildings erected during this time of more 
than a century, there appears no evidence of forced and sudden 
transition. It would rather seem that the elements of change 
were slowly absorbed by a simple and natural process. From 
Langeais to Gaillon, from Gaillon to Azay le Rideau, from Azay 
le Rideau to Ecouen, the passage of a gradually developing style - 
can be traced. First come minor modifications of detail which 
herald great constructive change, and then great constructive 
change itself. i l 

The type of that which should be, was revealed in the drawings 
of Fouquet (painter to Louis XI.), thirty years before the stub- 
` born stone began to yield to the force of new impressions. “When 
Fouquet filled his backgrounds with architecture, the fashion of 
which expresses an ardent desire for classical symmetry and 
perfection, Gothic in France was prostrate beneath the wealthy 
burden of decoration which it had heaped upon itself. All 
outline had disappeared beneath an accumulation of frail and 
toylike prettiness. The costly church, erected by Margaret of 
Austria at Brou, in the decoration of which some of the most 
distinguished workmen of Tours were employed, is the helpless 
protest of an expiring style. 
` Michel Colombe, who had laboured with Fouquet in the pay of 
Louis XL, lived on into the sixteenth century. In 1511, at the age 
of eighty, he designed the centre tomb, the tomb of Philibert of 
Savoy, which stands in the chancel of the church of Brou. He 
followed in this work the set precedent of Gothic fashion as he 
had seen it in the “sepultures de feuz messeigneurs les ducs de 
Bourgoigne,” when, asa boy, he worked at Dijon under those “ sou- 
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verains tailleurs d’ymaiges, maistre Claux et maistre Anthoniet” 
(Antoine le Mouturier), but on the minor details he engrafted the 
delicate arabesques and surface patterns which all men had then 
begun to love. In the tomb of Margaret herself, the signs of the 
time are even yet more evident; the border of her dress, her 
pillow, are all patterned with interweaving of Renaissance orna- 
ment; the very columns which support the upper shafts have 
undergone strange modifications, and their surface is subtly varied 
with threading of figured lines. 

Already at Tours the effort was being made to carry matters a 
step further, to find the lines which should fitly enforce these 
` lovely details, and at the same time to adapt these details to archi- 
tectural features rapidly undergoing important alterations. The 
battlement, for instance, which had defended a castle of the pre- 
vious century was destined to become the cornice, which, rich 
with moulding and ornament, surmounted, like’a crown, the 
maison de plaisance that was to be. Elsewhere in France the 
same process was going on, but Touraine, where the Court long 
dwelt, was necessarily the centre of the movement. It is to Tours 
that we look, until, with the commencement of the second period, 
the centre of activity is completely transferred to Paris. Gaillon, 
Chenonceaux, Azay le Rideau, Chambord, all arose before the sure 
force of political centralization had finally sucked into the capital 
the rich springs of provincial energies. Before many years elapsed 
each of these monuments was re-handled by Parisian architects, 
and brought as near as might be to the point of fastidious sym- 
metry required by Parisian eyes. But when Bastien Francois 
built the cloister of the chapter of St. Martin of Tours, and Pierre 
le Nepveu worked at Chenonceaux, the school of Touraine was 
still holding its place with honour, and had also absorbed the 
flagging strength of a formidable rival. 

The ancient vigour of the school of Burgundy had been slowly 
and certainly exhausted in disturbing struggles for a political 
independence, the loss of which was plainly inevitable. Claux 
-and Anthoniet, the men whom Colombe mentions in his contract 
with Margaret of Austria as the most skilful sculptors in France 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, were the last names of the 
Burgundian school. Although a Breton born, it was by them that 
Michel Colombe was trained. But Michel Colombe did not remain in 
Burgundy. He left Dijon for Tours, and took service with Louis 
XI. The school of Tours did not owe its existence to, but it 
received a renewal of energy from, the breaking up of the Bur- 
gundian centre. The works of the artists of Dijon are impregnate 
with the sentiment of the Flemish school, to which they were in 
truth affiliate. The artists of Tours were of a different ancestry. 
Once introduced intô their circle, the Burgundian artist received 
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its inevitable stamp. Touraine had never been in permanent 
contact with northern influence, but had long enjoyed a frequent, 
if not continuous communication with Italy. Travellers coming 
from Rome, and landing at the port of Narbonne, passed this way 
on their road to England, or even to Paris. Now and then the 
artists of Tours themselves, as Fouquet, visited Rome, and before 
the close of the fifteenth century many Italian artists had, in their 
turn, made their way into Touraine; and in 1502 the château of 
Bury, now in ruins, was built for Florimond Robertet by an Italian 
architect whose name has perished with his work. Zai 

This occasional commerce with the south brought to the men 
of Tours moments of precious insight, by which they were 
naturally well fitted to profit.’ From the north they seem to have 
been practically cut off. The journey into Flanders is spoken of 
by Michel Colombe, in a letter already quoted, as a voyage un- 
known in those parts, and not to be undertaken unless a competent 
person be sent to guide travellers thither. This was probably no 
disadvantage, for so the school was left free to develop in the 
direction best suited to it, only receiving now and again from 
Italy a stimulus not too foreign to be well assimilated, and which 
inspired the keen French senses with a richer passion. 

A few years after the building of Bury arose the cloister of St. 
Martin of Tours, and other buildings of very decided character. 
But the triumph of the new style was not to be rapidly complete. 
M. Lassus, in his valuable criticisms on the architectural designs 
which occur in the “Hypnerotomachia Poliphili” (1467), has 
remarked that the author solves the structural problems which 
they contain by the procedures of that very Gothic which he at 
the same time broadly. condemns. Even so, in many of the 
chateaux of Touraine, the architect relies in construction on that 
very school the principles of which he denies in every minor 
detail. Here and there, as at Azay le Rideau, a boldly inno- 
vating hand may be seen at work; but for the most part through- 
out this transitional period men are feeling their way towards 
constructive change, not daring to touch essential features, but 
tentatively busy on the transformation and adaptation of minor 
details. Chambord is truly typical of the earlier stage of the 
movement. In the general arrangement, in the ordonnance, late 
Gothic caprice and fantastic love of the unforeseen rule triumphant. 
The older portions of the chateau, the seemingly irregular assem- 
blages of half-Oriental turrets and spires, are debased Gothic full 
of audacious disregard of all outward seeming of order. The 
architect, instead of seeking to bring home to the eye the general 
law, the plan on which the whole is grouped, wilfully obscures 
and conceals it beneath the obviousness of the wild and daring 
conceits heaped above. But even here, as åt Brou, the mark is 
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set which promises other days. It is the transition moment ; Gothic 
fancy may wildly distribute ornament and obscure design, but the 
ornament which it distributes is Gothic no longer. The obscena 
which haunt the cathedrals of the middle ages, which infest the 
earlier towers of Amboise, and linger defilingly about Gaillon, 
these are banished. In their place come faint foliated traceries and 
arabesques in low relief, enriching every surface, disturbing none, ` 
moving with melodious adaptation of subtle line, winding, falling, 
rising in sympathy with every swiftly ascending shaft or slowly 
hollowing curve. 

Each success gave fresh courage for fresh audacity. The 
movement fully developed itself, and grew to the full knowledge 
of its secret strength. The aid of ornament was now rejected, 
except to accent the intelligible triumphs of construction. At last 
arrives the culminating moment—the instant which contains the 
fusion of perceptions excited to the most exquisite point of sensi- 
tiveness with the vital intellectual forces which invigorate and 
control the whole. With this moment the name of Francis I. has 
had the accidental good fortune to be associated, but the art- 
activity of his reign was not the arbitrary creation of despotic 
free-will, it was the natural result to which previous conditions 
had been tending. When Francis sent Le Fevre d’Etaples to 
collect MSS., or bade Primaticcio bring works of art from Italy, or 
summoned Leonardo from the ruined city of Milan, he was but 
giving royal effect to an impulse shared by all about him. The 
currents of the day carried him away; he neither controlled nor 
could he direct their course. l 

Before thé accession of Henri II. took place (1547), the character 
of future effort was irrevocably fixed. The transitional air which 
much of the work done during his father’s reign still wears had 
finally disappeared. Paris now enjoyed that established pre- 
eminence which Tours had so long and so honourably maintained. 
The names of local -artists no longer occupy the leading place 
on the lists of those engaged in carrying out work of importance. 
They are replaced by Parisians; if not indeed Parisians by birth, 
Parisians by training. Instead of Bastien François, and Pierre le 
Nepveu, we have Bullant, Lescot, and De Lorme ; Instead of 
Chambord and Madrid, Ecouen, Anet, and the Louvre. 

In the attempt to sketch that earlier period which, beginning: 
after the middle of the fifteenth century, closed with the death of 
Francis I., we find that though many buildings of that epoch show 
signs of strongly individual treatment, nothin g is to be learnt con- 
cerning the lives, nor can we, except in rare instances, even 
identify the names, of those who built them. All that can be done 
is to trace the tendencies expressed in the buildings-themselves, ~ 
selecting in their order some of the. most typical monuments of 
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that district which was the cradle of the Renaissance in France. 
In so doing, it will be necessary to treat each as if it were indeed 
the product of a single epoch and of a single mind, but this is 
true only in a strictly limited sense. Each building was an 
agglomeration of work done by different hands at different times. 
Not even Chambord was the sole creation of Francis and his 
architect, Pierre le Nepveu. Many a stone bears the monogram 
of Henri IL, and the names of Primaticcio and Philibert de Lorme 
are associated with certain portions of the building. . But at 


Chambord, and even at Chenonceaux the characteristic form had»... 


been determined by those who began the work. Chenonceaux owes 
much more to later additions than Chambord, yet the general 
character of Chenonceaux is unmistakably that of a château built 
under Francis I. The after-touches, such as the gallery-bridge 
built over the Cher by De Lorme for Diana de Poitiers, or the 
chapel thrown out by Catherine de Medicis, show plainly as after- 
touches—as so many distinct and separable additions, the value of 
which we estimate having always reference to the main intention 
as declared at the very commencement. It is the evident pre- 
dominance of this main intention which justifies the consideration 
of each building as belonging to the epoch in which it originated, so 
that it may be counted as of that epoch, all later additions being 
reserved as exceptions always made, if not always specified. 
Beginning with Langeais, an almost pure example of the fortress- 
château (1460), we pass to the cloister of St. Martin of Tours 
(1508); taking next Blois and Chenonceaux (1515), then the Hôtel 
Pincé at Angers (1525), Chambord and Azay le Rideau (1526), 
until atlast with the building of Madrid and the works of Fontaine- 
bleau, we find the centre of activity wholly transferred to Paris, 
and a second period commencing with the accession of Henri II., 
Langeais is a fortress of the middle ages, but it bears within its 
very walls the traces of coming change. It stands on the banks 
of the Loire, not far from Tours, and is one of the finest existing 
examples of a French castle built about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Pierre de la Brosse, barber to Louis XI, is said to have 
begun laying the foundations, but there ended his share in the 
construction, which was taken up and completed by the next pos- 
sessor, Jean Bourré, minister to the same King. The problem 
which the architect had to solve was how to conciliate the 
necessities of defence with the already increasing demands of 
domestic life. The system on which the fortifications were planned 
seems to have been curiously behind. the science of the day. The 
effects of gunpowder are, it is said, left wholly out of calculation, 
but every means of repelling attack by scaling ladders has been 
provided. One gate only affords access to the interior court, and 
that gate is flanked by massive towers, and proteeted by a portcullis. 
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The interior court is almost wholly confined by the buildings 
around it, the high walls which defend it on the outside are cut 
up at well-guarded angles by massive towers, and pierced at irre- 
' gular intervals by narrow openings. The whole length is crowned 
by heavy machicolated battlements. The aspect of the exterior 
is severe, but the fagade which looks upon the court within is not 
wanting in elegance. Four small towers, each of which contains 
a spiral staircase, break the monotony of the front, and give access 
to the different stories. The interior space is divided out in the 
simplest fashion, and the arrangements adopted on the ground 
floor continue in unvarying repetition tier above tier. But above, 
along the roof, run no heavy battlements; a bold projecting cornice 
takes- their place in surmounting the wall, and over this rises a 
sharply pointed roof, the outline of which is broken by towers, and 
pierced with chimneys and dormers. ; 

This cornice in the interior court gives the first note of change, 
and the way in which it was. developed out of the battlement is 
curiously illustrated by the Tour des Gendarmes at Caen, built 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. Each battlement in 
this tower contains a sculptured medallion. Thus one has J anus, 
another the heads of a woman and two children, a third a woman’s 
bust. The next step was to fill up the notch between the subjects 
and make the mouldings continuous; we then get the first form of 
the cornice, which rapidly became one of the most important and 
distinguishing features of every considerable building. At Lan- 
_ geais it replaces the battlements on the walls of the inside only, 
but it was destined soon to replace them on the outside also. At 
Chenonceaux, at Azay le Rideau, at Blois, at Chambord, its bold 
projecting lines encircle each building with a crown. The fresh 
spirit, which has taken the direction of the failing energies of 
French art, next commands yet another change. The sculptured 
dormers which are handed down by Gothic tradition are grouped 
with a symmetry hitherto unknown, and the croisées, which take us 
back into the far-off thirteenth century, are ordered inexorably one 
above the other. Not only do all openings at irregular intervals 
disappear before the growing exigencies of an instinct which 
marshals even the smallest details into fitting place within an 
ordained framework of well-considered lines, but gradually all 
these openings are placed so as to give the perpendicular lines of 
the general design, and are thus opposed to the sense in which 
they had been previously taken, for in Gothic work openings, 
when disposed regularly, are almost invariably made to indicate 
horizontal bands. Horizontal bands, when required in Renais- 
sance work, are obtained by the accentuation of the division line 
between the superimposed stories of the building. Both these 
peculiarities are to be seen in the still-existing remains of what 
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was once one of the most beautiful constructions left by the 
Renaissance in Touraine—perhaps even in France—the cloister of 
St. Martin of Tours. “On the 24th of May, 1508,” so runs the 
entry in the register of the Corporation, “the chapter commences 
building the beautiful galleries, such as they are.” Of these 


beautiful galleries, the eastern side has alone survived. It is little’ 


known, and has, fortunately, been left to go quietly to ruin; but 
even in its present condition, the sculptures with which it is 
enriched, the bas-reliefs, arabesques, and medallions which fill 
the delicate lines of the pilasters and arcades, testify to the 
brilliant and decided character which the Renaissance early 
assumed in Touraine. It is conjectured that the credit of this 
work which was executed just after the completion of the chateau 
of Bury is due to Bastien François, nephew of Michel Colombe, 
for we happen to know from the cathedral accounts that he held 
the appointment of architect to the chapter in 1511, when this 
work was still in progress. 

But notwithstanding the distinct and positive assertion of certain 
leading principles made by the architect of these galleries, they 
have yet to win their way with other men. The foundations of 
the chateau of Chenonceaux were laid in 1515, the year of the 
accession of Francis I., by whom it was acquired in 1535.* . The 
name of the architect has never been positively ascertained, but 
there is reagon to suppose that he was no other than Pierre Nepveu 
dit Trinqueau, who became at a later date maistre de la maçonnerie 
du batiment du chastel de Chambord. In the plan of the building, 
the same wild fantastic spirit which lends its unreasonable charm 
to Chambord still pierces sharply through the later refinements 
and additions with which the original work has been overlaid. On 
approaching the château from the eastern-side, the eye is caught 
by a confused medley of spires, minarets, and cupolas; the lines of 
the roof seem lost beneath the luxuriant and disorderly growth of 
shafts springing towards the sky. Here is the same quality of har- 
monious extravagance which a few years later was to rule with 
royal liberality at Chambord. Tourelles break out from the mas- 
sive walls at points where they cease to suggest the flanking towers 
which they originally replaced. Every turret, every pinnacle, is 
crowned with some fantastic ornament, and the angles, at which 
gables jut forth here and there from the pierced and carved work 
which surrounds them, seem to be selected with the express 
intention of misleading the eye, so as to hinder rather than aid it 
in divining the general purpose of construction, but the deter- 
mined lines of the heavy cones which surmount the larger towers, 
thrust through the ornaments which flame about them, and bring 


* Arch. du Chat. de Chenonceaux, p. 13. ° 
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a sense of order into troubled places, giving an accent of precise 
intention even where every element of design seems animated by 
a spirit of wilful fantasy. 

The surprises, the accidents of the interior multiply with inces- 
sant mystery. The numberless halls, chambers, cabinets, present 
the most striking signs of diversity both as to size and character. 
The infinitely varied necessities of a complex civilization have 
begun to make themselves felt. M. Michelet, writing of Cham-, 
bord, remarks that it is neither a Gothic design nor an Italian 

~~~" palace. The Italian palace is roomy, but has few rooms: Cham- 
bord, on the contrary, affords every facility not only for the life-m 
common, but also for the life apart. The convenient passage, the 
double staircase, permit of every freedom for pleasure, and M: 
Michelet sees in these arrangements a reflection of the state of 
health and temper of Francis on his return from Spain. But this 
idea of the secular convent which should bring together under 
one roof halls of state, private apartments, secluded cabinets, and 
hidden cells, was not peculiar to Chambord; it is the ruling idea 
at Chenonceaux, at Azay le Rideau, at Nantouillet, and reaches its 
full proportions in the splendours of Anet and Ecouen.’ 

It is not to the liberties of pleasure only that these buildings 
afford all opportunity. At the Court of Margaret of Navarre, Des 

- Periers complains that “il y’a si grand’ presse de gens ceans qu’on 
ne se peut tourner.” His motto is a cry for “ loysir et liberté ;” he 
entreats for freedom, for time, specially for room. These numerous 
and separate chambers gave room, they gave freedom from the 
overbearing pressure of other lives, they permitted the individual 
life to develop even in the midst of a common society. When 
the Queen of Navarre sketches a division of the day for the 
courtly company of the Heptameron, she allots a certain space to 
be spent by chascun dans sa chambre, The demands of a more 
complex and luxurious civilization coincided ‘with the necessities 
of the growing intellectual activity of the epoch. The fortress of 
Louis XII. was built to house one noble family with its officers, 
guards, and dependents; the palace of Francis I. gathered within 
its walls a congeries of families of which the royal house was but 
the centre. Social life assumed an importance hitherto unknown 
in this assemblage of great personages of both sexes. A few 
hautes chambres tapissées might suffice for the needs of Jean Bourré 
when he raised the chateau of Langeais, but the wants of Thomas 
Bohier, as they stand expressed: in Chenonceaux, were far more 
complex; and not only do the chateaux of great nobles give evi- 
dence of the change in the manners of the day, the less pre- 
tentious hotels and country houses of private persons present the 
same striking differences. The Hôtel de Beaune at Tours, the 
Hôtel de Bourgtheroulde at Rouen, and the Hôtel Pincé at 
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Angers, were not built by princes, yet each provides according to 
its space and means for the separate aswell as for the common 
needs of many dwelling beneath the same roof. 

Whilst Chenonceaux was building Louis XII. died (1515), and 
the reign of Francis I. began. The building of the eastern wing 
of the chateau of Blois, commenced by Louis, was already far 
advanced, and to Francis fell the speedy honours of its com- 
pletion. The names of the architect who planned and of the 
sculptors who decorated this splendid monument of the earlier 


Renaissance are alike unknown to us. The: main features are ~~ 


such as are common to other chateaux in the valley of the Loire; 
but there are important though minor differences which specially 
individualize it. The architectural scheme is very simple. Three 
rows of pilasters are superimposed one above another. At about 
two-thirds down the front the open spiral staircase juts out and 
towers upwards. It seems at first to stand free, breaking up the 
even succession of small columns and their perpendicular descent 
with the bold projection of its octagonal lines. But above it is 
embraced and caught into the whole mass by the broad crowning 
cornice which gathers within its strengthening bands every 
various curve. The sculptured dormers fret along its edge, 
searching the air with their pointed tongues, and twice the carved 
cases of the chininey-stacks break aloft through the roof, like 
towers. So far this eastern facade at Blois brings to mind the 
general type which may be recognized in other châteaux of the 
district, Itis but by the grave simplicity of the ordonnance that 
Blois appears to detach itself from the rest, and to stand some- 
what alone. A disciplined intellect, disposing soberly of the 
means at its command, here carries on the work begun by Bastien 
François in the cloisters of St. Martin. It may be Bastien Fran- 
gois himself, or that unknown Italian who raised ten years earlier 
the beautiful chateau of Bury, now lying a heap of ruins on the 
shores of the Cissé. The fine, and choice instinct for proportion 
which marks every disposition, the symmetrical order preserved 
in the distribution of ornament, show at least that the architect of 
Blois had wholly given himself up to the intention of the new 
movement. | f 

The diyision between the stories, plainly defined at Blois, is yet 
more strongly marked in the little Hôtel Pincé, built at Tours for 
Pierre de Pincé, lieutenant criminel du seneschal @ Anjou, about 1525. 
The effect of the horizontal bands of ornament introduced for this 
purpose is vigorously counteracted by the introduction of rapidly 
descending perpendicular shafts, which span. the wall curtain, 


group the openings, and keep the whole building together. This. 


is precisely the mode of treatment on which the chief architects 
of the second period wholly rely. It is the method in virtue of 


Ne 
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which De Lorme triumphs at Anet, and Bullant at Ecouen. At 
Chambord, which was in building a year or two later (1526), the 
stories are, it is true, very forcibly indicated, but the whole build- 
ing is pulled together in Gothic fashion by the towers of the 
corps de logis, and by those which flank the wings or pavilions 
which stretch out on either side of the main body. In a building 
of the size of Chambord the result of this treatment is scarcely 
satisfactory to the eye. The lines of the wings to right and left 
of the main body seem to droop away from the heavy towers on 
either side like the lines of a suspended chain. At.Chaumont, 
indeed, De Lorme depends wholly on the corner towers for the 
necessary amount of perpendicular ascent, but Chaumont is not a 
palace. It isa château of ordinary dimensions, the whole extent 
of which might be enclosed within the spacé occupied by the 
corps de logis alone at Chambord. Inside the court the unpleasant 
effect disappears, for the apparent length of the wings is greatly 
abbreviated by the action of the two spiral staircases which 
run up outside the building at the internal angles, on opposite 
sides, 

It is not now possible to approach Chambord carrying in our 
eyes a vision of the great Renaissance chateau, as engraved by 
Du Cerceau in his “Plus Excellens Batiments de la France.” 
Burdened by the weighty labours of Louis XIV., effaced by eight 
improving years at the hands of Stanislas Leczinski, mutilated by 
Marshal Saxe, the Chambord which we now go out from Blois to 
visit is not the Chambord of FrancisI. The broad foundations 
and heaving arches which rose proudly out of the rolling waters 
exist no longer to the eye. The truncated building squats ignobly 
upon the turf, the moat is gone, gone are the deep embankments 
crowned with pierced balustrades, gone is the no-longer-needed 
bridge with its guardian lions. All the outlying work, which gave 
the actual building space and dignity, has vanished, and we 
enter directly from the park outside to what was once but the 
inner court of the chateau. It is not until we stand within this 
inner court, until we have passed through the lines of building 
which enclose it on the western side, and which show the un- 
mistakable signs of stupid and brutal destruction, that we can 
believe again in the departed glories of Chambord. Lippomano, 
ambassador from Venice to France during the reign of Henri 
II., as he journeyed to Paris turned out of his way to visit 
Chambord. 


“On the 21st,” he says, “ we made a slight detour in order to visit the 
chateau of Chambord, or more strictly speaking the palace commenced by 
Francis I., and truly worthy of this great prince. I have seen many 
magnificent buildings in the course of my life, but never anything more 
beautiful or more rich. They say that the piles for the foundations 
of the chateau in’ this marshy ground have alone cost 890,000 francs. 
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The effect is very good on all sides. . . . I counted one hundred and 
eighty-six steps in the spiral staircase which occupies the centre; it is 
constructed with such skill, andis so convenient, that a party can go up one 
side and down the other, six or eight abreast, at atime. . . . The number 
of the rooms is as remarkable as their size, and indeed space was not 
wanting to the architect, since the wall that surrounds the park is seven 
leagues in length. The park itself is full of forests, of lakes, of streams, 
of pasture land,.and of hunting grounds, and in the centre rises the chateau 
with its gilt battlements, with its wings covered in with lead, with its 
pavilions, its towers, and its corridors, even as the romancers describe to 
us the abode of Morgana or of Alcinoüs. More than half remains to be 
done, and I don’t believe it will ever be finished, for the kingdom is 
completely exhausted by war. We left much marvelling, or rather let us 
say thunderstruck, and we arrived that evening ‘at Blois.”—Documens 
Inédits, v. 2, p. 300. - 


To destroy the character of this chateau from the outside was 
not difficult. ' It was not easy to tame the rude defiance of 
Vincennes, or give facility to the reserved and guarded approaches 
of Gaillon. Solid rectangular towers, heavy machicolations, and 
ponderous drawbridges offer a stubborn resistance to schemes of 
ruthless innovation; but Chambord was no fortress, it was a 
country house. The very site is motived by no other reason than 
the pleasures of the chase. The battlements of Gaillon gave 
back the echoes of the trumpet, but the galleries of Chambord 
resound with the huntsman’s bugle. The construction of these 
galleries in itself points to the rapid progress of social change. 
There are not only such as may be called ‘covered passages 
communicating from the spiral staircases with the rooms on each 
story; galleries which have their special cause in actual need and 
daily use; but the roofs of the range of one-storied buildings 
which connect the side wings of the main building on the north 
and south, and which run along the western front, are finished up 
from the cornice with a balustrade, and turned into a promenade 
for courtiers. The women whom Francis I. was blamed for 
bringing about the Court throng the spaces of Du Cerceav’s cut, 
idling with their fans, attended by their servants, and followed 
by their little dogs. The drawbridge of the past age is already 
replaced by a fixed bridge, and a couple of lazy sentinels find 
their occupation in watching the groups who saunter by the side 
of the moat, the waters of which rush by at full speed, sending 
coolness into the thirsty air. 

Yet, in spite of these marked indications of change the ancient 
spirit lingers. The unrestrained freedom of grotesque caprice 
finds expression everywhere, even in those later portions which 
belong. to another reign. Pierre le Nepveu has left on all. his 
work the imprint of profuse and fantastic force; the wild outlines 
of his cupolas strike the sky with an audacity which seems to defy 
the adverse criticism of those who moved within the limits of 


ay, 
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more cautious rule. Symmetrical balance, for which the masters 
of a succeeding era sought, and by which they strove to harmo- 
nize évery portion of their design, obliged them to reject the aid 
of those varied resources which Nepveu shrewdly marshalled with 
a vigorous hand. Chambord is a brilliant example of transition. 
The early Renaissance is there to be seen, taking on itself the 
burden beneath which had sunk the failing forms of the Gothic 
spirit. But the intention of the work is wholly foreign to the 
main direction taken by the new movement. If we turn from 
Chambord to Azay, we shall see the point which was actually 
being made by others, whilst Nepveu was engaged in the execu- 
tion of a project condemned, by its very nature, to remain, in 
spite of the wonderful genius lavished upon it, an unfruitful tour 
de force. 

The graceful chateau of Azay le Rideau rises directly out of the 
waters of the Indre. It was in actual progress during the earlier 
years of the works at Chambord. It is built on two sides of a square, ° 
one side of which is prolonged somewhat and then abruptly trun- 
cated at an outward angle. This unsymmetrical ground plan is a 
trace still retained of earlier days, which are also-faintly recalled by 
the elegant tourelles, carried on corbels, which complete each angle. 
In every other respect, Azay is a continuation of the intention 
manifested in the eastern wing of Blois. The openings, like 
those of the Hétel Pincé at Angers, are grouped within pilasters 
one above another so as to strengthen with their perpendicular 
. lines the broad and outspread surface. Ornament, with one 
exception, is reserved to accent the bands of the different stories, 
and to enrich the cornice. The one exception is important, the 
very pretence of defence having been abandoned: the entrance is 
made by a high portal, and this portal, together with the staircase 
which it supports, is magnificently enriched with carving. The 
first frieze shows bas-reliefs of the salamander of Francis I., and 
of the ermine of Claude of Brittany his wife, who lay dying at 
Blois in July, 1524, when this château was still in course of build- 
ing. On the, plinth which supports the two windows of the 
pediment the same devices appear, then a little arcade connects 
the ground floor with the upper stories, the pilasters and other 
members of which are covered with arabesques which may 
challenge comparison for beauty of design with the most exquisite 
passages produced at a later period. : 

From Azay to the château of Longchamps or Madrid we pass 
with ease. But the erection, of this château in 1527 marks the 
transference of the chief activity to Paris, and the building itself 
shows important modifications, both in the fashion of the exterior 
and in the disposition of the internal arrangements. Azay, though 
minor portions were added at a later period, may be considered to 
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have been practically finished before the building of Madrid was 
begun. Francis had undertaken the works at Chambord in 1526, 
and throughout succeeding years he went on building ‘there 
and elsewhere with incessant rapidity. In February, 1527, fresh 
alterations were set on foot in the Louvre. The great tower, the 
destruction of which is deeply lamented by L'Etoile, was pulled 
down to make room for these improvements. But Chambord and 
the Louvre together cotild not absorb the restless energies of the 
King. Before the close of the same year the foundations of 
Madrid were laid. The château of Longchamps, in the Bois de ~ 
Boulogne, which was afterwards called Madrid, is to us now no 
more than a name, but on this chateau Francis lavished the 
utmost resources of wealth and art. Du Cerceau has again pre- 
served for us the original outlines. They are expressive. There 
is no room for official display or state ceremonial: we are within 
the consecrated precincts of private pleasure. The covered 
galleries, running round outside every story, are pleasant places 
for idle enjoyment, a sheltered lounge where may be watched out 
the long course of a summer day. The interior is destined to be 
' filled with light, and brilliance, and air. The sun streams in 
through numberless panes of fixed glass, wooden shutters are 
placed berieath, and they fly, open at the gust of fresh winds 
blowing past them. This gay summer-house is full, too, of little 
touches of personal fancy, and marks of individual caprice. The 
ceilings of the small rooms which flanked the great hall on either 
side were placed at half-way of the whole height. A secret 
chamber occupied the space above them. Here Francis could 
creep unseen, by means of staircases hidden behind the imposing 
chimney-pieces of the rooms below; the object of all this con- 
trivance being to afford, says Du Cerceau, a retreat to the prince 
whence he might, at any time without being seen, play the spy 
upon those who met and talked in the great hall below. 

But the distinguishing feature of the internal arrangements, 
and that which was then regarded as a specially remarkable inno- 
vation, was the commodious completeness of the offices. They 
were’ partly underground, but they were also as convenient and 
well-lighted as the other apartments, and in this respect differed 
wholly from the sombre and mysterious dungeons which lurked 
amidst the heavy supporting piles of the château of Chenonceaux. 
Ata later period at Anet, at Ecouen, attention was paid to the 
offices as a matter of course, but at Chambord, at Amboise, at 
Blois, special provision for the service was unheard of. The 
_architéct provided for the guard-chamber and left the household 
to seek refuge in the cellar. As for sleeping accommodation, any 
hole, any bed, was good enough for those in attendance. Des 
Periers says— . 
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‘t En cour pour le beau premier soir, 
Couché fuz comme en un pressoir, 
En lit bien autro que de plume, 
Un petit plus dur qu’une enclume: 
On le pent sontir à s'y. seoir.” 

An improvement in the number and arrangement of the upper 

chambers had been rendered necessary by the press of nobles 

about the Court, and it finally became an imperative necessity to 
provide in some measure for the wants of a service greatly 
enlarged by the train of attendants who accompanied them. 

“" The corps de logis or main body of the château of Madrid was 
flanked by two pavilions, the angles of which were accented only 
by ordinary projections. This is a noteworthy change in the 
external plan. The tourelle no longer records the tower which 
fifty years before of necessity defended each outward point. This 
feature, which had not elsewhere ceased to be indispensable 
and prominent, is at Madrid relegated to the unimportant office 
of carrying certain staircases at the sides. It may be said that 

- Madrid was not raised by French hands, and that we are not 
justified even in giving it a place among French work. The 
enamelled terracottas, ornamental tiles, the delicate friezes and 
medallions, which are to be seen in Du Cerceav’s engraving, filling 
the springing arches of the windows, marking out the stones with 
brilliant lines of decoration, were, it is true, the work-of no other 
than Girolamo della Robbia himself, who left Florence for Paris 
in order that he might execute this task. The actual practice of 
covering the wall surface with a veneer of enamelled tiles was 
not indeed unknown in France. Two houses at Beauvais dating 
from about the end of the fifteenth century are often instanced, 
on the authority of M. Léon Vaudoyer, as still-existing examples ; 
and the tiles with which the facades of these buildings are over- 
laid are said to be ornamented with little figures enamelled and in 
relief, so that, in one respect at least, they resemble the brilliant 
works presenting “all the characteristics of sculpture” which 
“shone on the walls of Madrid.” These relics were destroyed 
together with the rest of the château at the great Revolution, and 
there is no existing record of their fashion, but Du Cerceau repro- - 
duced several of the arabesque designs which enriched the tiled 
pavements of the rooms, and these present those characteristics of 
delicate elegance and symmetry of arrangement which invariably 
belong to Italian decorative work, whilst here and there are bits 
which might rival passages from the hand of that perfect master 
of the art, Giovanni da Udine. The chimney-pieces, too, seem in 
Du Cerceau’s drawings to have been due to the chisels of Italian 
sculptors. The accentis softer and more languorous than is the 
wont of definite French speech, but over the accumulated mass of 
foreign detail the spirit of the soil maintains its ascendency and 
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compels the strange exotic to shape itself anew. The fantastic 
devices which cover the building entrelacez les uns les autres an- 
nounce the action of a kindred instinct to that which puts forth 
at Chenonceaux, and prevails at Chambord. In spite of the im- 
portation of Italian craftsmen, Madrid became a French château ; 
the ornaments which they designed and the caprices which they 
invented were alike subjected to the controlling force of French 
taste, and to the rule of outlines planned probably by a French 
architect. The name of him who built this china palace has 
indeed perished, lost in the renown of the decorator, but the =~- 
elevation, as given by Du Cerceau, has neither the proportions nor 
the style of Italian design. 

It is mere matter for conjecture-who were the architects em-- 
ployed by Francis I. on the numerous works he had in hand both 
at Paris and in its neighbourhood, even at this late moment. In 
the same year (1527), says Corrozet, that the King commenced the 
superb edifice of the chateau of Madrid, “il fit poursuivre avec 
diligence les bastimens qu'il avait fait commencer à Fontainebel-: 
leau, à St. Germain en Laye, au Bois de Vincennes, et en nôtre 
ville.” It has been supposed that Pierre Lescot was the architect 
entrusted with the alterations going on at Fontainebleau, 

“chasteau qui s’appelle, 

Du gracieux surnom Tune fontaine belle.” 

Felibien des Avaux seems to have been the first to have put this 
tradition-on record; but he, writing in 1680, has not even the 
weight of second-hand authority; and had Lescot early given proof 
of his ability as architect of Fontainebleau, the King would not 
have sent to Bologna in 1541 for Sebastian Serlio to fill the place 
of “surintendant des bastimens et architecte de Fontainebleau.” 
Rosso, who held the same post before Serlio, did not arrive in Paris 
till 1530, and not only was Madrid far advanced before his arrival, 
but the works at Fontainebleau and the Louvre were also in full 
‘progress ` ; 

M. Berty conjectures that, as regards the Louvre at least, the 
additions projected by Francis I. were only carried out on paper. 
The letters patent which confer on Lescot the whole charge and 
superintendence of the works, and approve his plans, were only 
granted by Francis, at Fontainebleau, in the year before his death 
(1546).* Little progress, therefore, can have been made during 
his reign with the additions planned by Lescot, and M. Berty sup- 
poses that nothing was done before this date, because Corrozet, 
who, in the 1550 edition of his “ Antiquités de la Ville de Paris,” 
says, “Francois I. fit faire au Louvre de grandes reparations, et 
nouveaux édifices,” is silent concerning them in an earlier edition, 
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that of 1543, although he mentions the destruction of the great 
tower as a preparation for the execution of future plans. If, then, 
says M. Berty, Corrozet, who gives these details in 1550, does not 
give them in 1543, it must be because in 1543 the works of ‘recon- 
struction had not then begun. But there is another edition of 
the same book which has escaped M. Berty’s notice, a yet earlier 
edition, the edition of 1532, and in it we find, on p. 49, “ Celluy 
seigneur (François I.) a aussi fait reparer le chateau du Louvre de 
plusieurs riches édifices, lequel lieu il a esleu pour sa demourance.” 
“Fyom this passage it is plain that Francis had indeed made im- 
portant additions to the Louvre fourteen years before he sanc- 
tioned the plans of Lescot, but it is impossible to say by whom 
they were conducted or designed. Rosso, it is true, arrived in 
1530, two years before the date at which Corrozet writes; but 
even two clear years would scarcely give time for the erection of 
“plusieurs riches édifices;” and- his name is wholly connected 
with Fontainebleau, where he nearly always resided during his 
ten years’ life in France. 

As long as we are dealing with the chateaux of Touraine we 
half accept the mystery which seems to shroud their erection, as 
the natural result of their connection with a more remote past. 
They seem to hang.on, as it were, to the skirts of that ghostly 
middle age which is enveloped in even deeper obscurity; but 
Paris in the reign of Francis I. should be well within the reach of 
‘modern curiosity. We expect to get easily at definite knowledge 
concerning its work and those by whom it was done. But again 
we are forced to acknowledge that often the utmost efforts of 
search will not even yield a name, and that, if we are sure of a 
name, we are sure of nothing else. Considerable works were 
undoubtedly undertaken at the Louvre, at Fontainebleau, at Long- 
champs (Madrid), and other places, during the first four or five 
years which elapsed after Francis J. returned from his Spanish 
captivity (1525); but we know neither by whom they were 
planned, nor by whom they were executed. One thing only is 
certain, the number of Italian artists in Paris was not considerable 
until the sack of Rome (1527) and the fall of the Medici drove them 
northwards. Such as had come into France earlier, coming in 
one by one, found themselves absorbed by forces already active, 
and added only some inappreciable impulse of foreign vigour. 
After a while, when they flocked in greater numbers, they con- 
stituted an individual school, which drew to itself some French 
followers, but which as a rule was regarded with envy and-dislike 
by native artists. Prior to the coming of Rosso, who was, as has 
already been said, specially engaged at Fontainebleau, no Italian. 
of note is known to have been employed in directing the works 
undertaken at the various royal chateaux. 
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It was in the course of the year 1530 that maitre Roux (Rosso 
del Rosso) arrived in Paris, where, says Vasari, “fu con molte 
carezze della nazione fiorentina ricevuto.” Francis was very 
liberal to him. His appointments began with the yearly pension 
of 400 crowns, and a house in Paris, which he rarely inhabited, 
spending most of his time at Fontainebleau, where he also had 
apartments. In the following year (1531) Primaticcio came. Born 
at Bologna in 1490, Francesco Primaticcio quitted his native city 
for Mantua at the age of thirty-five, attracted by the fame of 


‘Giulio Romano. There he worked for six years with great credit; -——_ 


and now came into France with all the prestige which could accrue 
from the fact that Giulio, unable to accept for himself the invita- 
tion which Francis had addressed to him, had nominated Primaticcio 
as his worthy representative. He was welcomed at Paris with 
all the honours due to his credentials. Francis named him prior 
of Bretigny, and abbé of St. Martin de Troyes, two places which 
brought him in an annual income of 8,000 crowns; but he does 
not seem to have found active and immediate employment. Rosso, 
who, as a man of general cultivation, well-bred, well-mannered, of 
good figure and address, had rendered himself acceptable to the 
King, was already in possession of the title of surintendant des 
bdtimens. The arrival of Primaticcio seemed to threaten his 
supremacy, and it is conjectured that, in consequence of the 
difficulties which arose between them, Primaticcio was eventually 
despatched to Italy, under commission from the King, to take casts 
of the finest examples of ancient and modern sculpture, and to 
purchase other works of art. 


The field was now left clear for Rosso (1531). Under his . 


supervision were constructed the Galerie Francois I. in the Cour 
Ovale at Fontainebleau, and a portion of the Cour de la Fontaine, 
in which Charles V. and his suite were lodged in 1539. That 
either Primaticcio or Rosso were practically skilled as architects 
is doubtful. The province of art in which both specially dis- 
tinguished themselves was purely that of decoration. Decorative 
painting and every class of ornamental work in relief, from surface 
patterns to statuettes, were familiar technic in the hands of both; 
and in this respect, by the introduction of methods of procedure 
and ornament common only in Italy at that date, they enlarged 
the boundaries and reunited the resources of French art. Their 
action on the construction of the buildings which they decorated 
was probably limited to a merely general dictation and control. 
Such portions of Fontainebleau as were in building during the rule 
of Rosso do not differ essentially from parts previously executed, 
and we shall probably be right in concluding that the legitimate 
credit due to him is simply that of having developed and extended 
changes which had already taken place in imterior decoration 
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` and architectural detail, and of having thus carried forward the 
work of preparing and educating the national taste to relish the 
‘decisive revolution which was now inaugurated, and destined to 
‘be accomplished with the next reign. 

For it is to the era inaugurated by the accession of Henri IL. 
that we must look for a complete expression of change; and it is 
a significant fact that the works of this reign are signed. Ecouen 
speaks to us of Bullant, Anet and the Tuileries once bore witness 
tothe talent of De Lorme, and the genius of Lescot-is still 

_~-—-hicknowledged by the Louvre. Of these men we know not much * 
indeed, but enough to individualize our conception of their 
character, and to make them appear to us not as names only, but 
as men. 


E. F. S. PATTISON. 


INTIMIDATION AND PICKETING?™~ >. 


TWO PHASES OF TRADES-UNIONISM. 


I.— INTIMIDATION. 


CARCELY a week passes without some allusion in the press, 

or by public speakers, to cases of alleged intimidation, in 

one form or another, of non-union workmen by trade-unionists. 
Under these circumstances, a clear statement of the facts with 


regard to the whole class of “offences against the liberty of the | 


subject,” with especial reference to the personal freedom of work- 
men to work where and for whom they please, may be of some 
service both to employers and-workmen, and not altogether with- 
out interest to the general public. In order to do this fairly we must 
draw a line between those acts which are positively unlawful in 
themselves, and which must be put down by the strong arm of the 
law by whomsoever committed; and “picketing,” which may or 
may not involve undue influence or coercion, either in itself or 
by the attendant circumstances, and which, therefore, must be 
treated independently as separate and apart from actual intimi- 
dation. 

A good deal of misapprehension, and, in consequence thereof, 
of misrepresentation, have existed, and still exist, with regard to 
the alleged coercion of non-unionist workmen by trade-unionists. 
This was increased, rather than diminished, by the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1871, by reason of the mal-interpretation of the 


_ word “coerce,” in section 1, by the magistrates and judges before 


whom the several cases were tried. This was clearly pointed 
out to the Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce (now Lord Aberdare), on 
March 21st, 1872, by the then Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress Parliamentary Committee, when acting as 
ene of a deputation to the Home Office, in the following words: 
—“The other term ‘coerce,’ as used by the Act, appears to 
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mean ‘induce; and not what it is ordinarily supposed to mean, 
‘compel? Surely this was never intended by the Government 
when drafting the Bill.” The Home Secretary at once nodded 
assent. 

Coerce, as defined in the dictionaries, means “to restrain by ` 
force, to compel;” it involves compulsion, or force of some kind, 
other than moral suasion. Had the term been so construed by 
our courts of law, the objections urged against the use of that 
term would-not. have been valid on the part of trade-unionists. 
‘This was stated over and over again in public meetings, in depu- 
tations, in memorials to Ministers of State, and in petitions to 
Parliament; and yet, notwithstanding these constant iterations 
and reiterations, a certain section of the press, and many public 
men who were opposed to every kind of concession, repeatedly 
accused the unionist workmen of seeking, by Act of Parliament, 
for the power and the means by which to coerce their fellows in 
the shape of compulsion or force. This is even now repeated 
sometimes in journals of a special class. It is, however, satis- 
factory to be able to add that in the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1874, section 7, the word “compel” has been sub- 
stituted for “coerce,” so as to prevent as far as possible, in the 
future, any further misconstruction, in courts of law, of a word 
that had been so variously and technically interpreted. After 

` this emphatic recognition, by the Legislature, of the justice of the 
demands made by the workmen, it surely ought to be no longer 
necessary to protest against the continual misrepresentation of 
their views by a section of the press and of the public, only that 
the repetition of these statements is too frequent to be passed by 
without some definite disclaimer on the part of the workmen. 

It may serve as a caution .to those who so persistently misre- 
present working men, to remind them that, in the future, the 
safest way in which to deal with all such questions is, first, to ` 
ascertain precisely what the demands of the workmen are, and, 
secondly, the reasons for those demands, before they attempt to 
denounce the men who are deputed to seek for the modification 
or repeal of statutes which for so many centuries were enacted in 
the interest of a class, and that class not those who get their 
living by daily labour, but the employers, by whom also these 
laws have been too frequently interpreted and administered. 

One of the fundamental objections against the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1871, as stated in a memorial to the Home 
Office, in March, 1872, was, that it was “founded upon the pre- 
supposition of criminal intentions on the part of that large section 
of her Majesty’s subjects known as trade-unionists,” who, it was 
affirmed, “were as peaceably disposed as any other portion of her 
Majesty’s subjects, of openly or secretly violating either the letter 
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or the spirit of the laws of the land.” It was further stated that 
this wrongful supposition of the Legislature “was in itself an act 
of injustice to members of trade-unions, caused by an imperfect 
knowledge of the aims, objects, and working of these societies;” 
and it was urged that every species of intimidation, either by 
individuals or in combination, was fully provided for by the 
general statute and common law, which dealt with ordinary cases 
of assault, and specially by the Offences against the Person Act, 
24 and 25 Victoria, c.100. But these representations did not stop 


here, for in a letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone on July 12th,, 


18728, it was said that if -it were found that these laws were insuf- 
ficient to prevent molestation or intimidation, either by indi- 
viduals or in combination, the general statute law should be so 
strengthened as to reach all offences and offenders in any and 
every such case. 

This view was absolutely adopted by the Legislature in 1875, 
by the repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871, which 
was a special enactment against a class, and by the substitution 
in lieu thereof of a law general in its character and its application ; 
not levelled at unionists as a body, but directed against the person 
or persons who perpretrated the offences. The Legislature in 
this case was but fulfilling one of its most obvious functions— 
namely, providing for the liberty and freedom of every individual 
in the State, and the prevention of every species of molesta- 
tion or tyranny, in so far as it is possible to do so by Act 
of Parliament. Every right-thinking man, whatever his political 
and social creed, will aid in supporting such laws against the law- 
less few who would seek to evade them. ‘ 

It would be altogether unnecessary and superfluous for an 
Englishman to protest against acts of personal violence were it not 
for the fact that a numerous class of workmen have been accused 
of aiding and abetting those who have been guilty of the grossest 
violations of all law and order, and indeed of outrages and crimes 
the most atrocious and abominable. Whole pages could be filled 
with extracts from newspapers and speeches, published within the 


last ten year's, in which cases of outrage and violence, committed . 


by a few brutal and ignorant men, have been attributed to a 
whole class, and the aid of the Legislature has been invoked for 
the avowed purpose of putting down not the outrages, but the 
unions, by whom it was alleged these outrages were committed. 
If the object had been to punish the offenders, all would have 
concurred in its reasonableness and need; but when it was found 
that its ulterior object was the suppression of the unions, the 
interference was resented and resisted by the powerful associa- 
tions of workmen all over the country. 

Tn consequence of the inflammatory articles in the newspapers, 
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and the speeches of a few men in Parliament, a general impres- 
sion prevailed in 1865 and the two following years that gross 
personal violence and outrages were part and parcel of the 
organization of trade unions, and that the only way to repress 
such outrages was by the suppression of the unions, by the re- 
enactment of the old combination laws, with penal provisions 
more stringent, severe, and thorough than any of those which had 
been repealed. This feeling was so widely spread that the com- 
paratively little band of men who in and out of Parliament were 
labouring for a modification of the law, as it then existed, were 
assailed with every kind of vituperation and abuse. “ They ought 
to be hung up at the nearest lamp-post,” the writer once heard a 
* gentleman” say. “The unions must be stamped out as a public 
nuisance,” said a well-known London newspaper. 

Confident in the conviction that these accusations were unjust 
and false, and that any commission of inquiry would prove them 
to be so, the leaders ‘of the unions demanded a full and fair 
inquiry into all the alleged outrages; and before the appointment 
of a.Royal Commission had been asked for in Parliament, the 
London trades, on October 26th, 1866, sent a deputation into 
those districts where the outrages had occurred to inquire into 
them, and to report thereon. The deputation failed to discover 
any connection between the outrages and the unions, but they 
did ascertain beyond a doubt that rattening was resorted to by 
some few of the Sheffield trades, although it had at that date very 
much diminished. 

On the 29th of October, 1866, the Town Council of Sheffield 
resolved to send a deputation to the Home Secretary “to urge 
the appointment of a commission of inquiry into the cause or 
causes of the explosion in Hereford Street.” At the following 
meeting of the Town Council, Mr. Alderman Saunders pointed 
out that, “by the terms of advertisement with regard to the 
deputation, they were to solicit the Secretary of State to in- 
quire also into the working of the general system of trades 
unions. He wanted to know whether the deputation from that 
council were going to exceed their powers by asking for any such 
general inquiry, because that would be a question open to very 
grave discussion, and it was not justified by the resolution of ‘the 
council passed at the previous meetings.” The Mayor stated, in 
reply, that “the deputation of this council must confine itself 
entirely within the resolution. It must not go beyond that, and I 
believe it will not.” 

The Home Secretary appointed Tuesday, the 13th of November, 
for the interview, and the London trades, on November 6th, re- 
quested the Sheffield Town Council to allow a deputation from 
their body to accompany the deputation on the 13th.. This was 
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refused, but the Home Secretary consented to receive the London 
deputation on Saturday, November 17th. One important fact 
in connection with these deputations deserves to be recorded, 
namely, that the first, consisting of the leading employers of 
Sheffield, was intentionally a private interview, reporters were not 
admitted, and the report given by the Mayor, at the following 
meeting of the Town Council, was so meagre and unsatisfactory 
that it was strongly condemned by Mr. Alderman Saunders and 
Mr. Alderman Ironsides, the former declaring “that secrecy, in a 
matter of such public importance, was unwise and underhanded, 
and that it was not honourable or straightforward;” and the - 
latter stating that “ wherever there was secrecy there was corrup- 
tion, and that the affair was a miserable one, and the sooner it 
was forgotten the better.” In the case of the second deputation, 
the Home Secretary refused to admit reporters, although expressly 
requested to do so; but a tolerably full and complete report was 
furnished to the whole of the newspapers. This open straight- 
forwardness on the part of the London trades was warmly eulo- 
gized im the Sheffield Town Council by the members above 
named. 

“The Government resolved to ask for the appointment of a, 
Royal Commission to Inquire and Report on the Organization 
and Rules of Trades and other Associations, “with power to inves- 
tigate any recent acts of intimidation, outrage, or wrong, alleged 
to have been promoted, encouraged, or connived at, by such 
Trades Unions or other Associations.” The powers given to the 
Commission by the Trades Union Commission Act, 1867, and 
enlarged by the Trades Union Commission Act Extension Act, 
1867, were practically unlimited, and it is fortunate that they 
were, for by no other means could they have unearthed the 
dastardly outrages which were subsequently brought to light. It 
is unnecessary to go into the details of those which were shown 
to have taken place at Sheffield and Manchester; suffice it to say 
that they sent a thrill of horror through every grade of society, 
and to none were they more sickening than to the vast majority 
of trade-unionists, who were appalled both by the number and 
the enormity of the crimes. For a time the leaders of the unions 
could but watch and wait; the evils attributed to trade unions 
by their most implacable foes had been more than realized; the 
question was, when and where were they to end? All of those 
most deeply interested awaited day after day, with feverish 
anxiety, the result of every fresh investigation, lest any other 
thing should come to light not dreamed of by the most earnest 
and active of the leaders and supporters of the unions; but. 
it was found that these cases were limited to the localities of 
Sheffield and Manchester, and furthermore that even in these 
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districts they were confined to a comparatively few of the trades. 
The final Report of the Commissioners was now looked forward 
to with greater confidence, for it was felt that the whole system 
had been laid bare, and that the great body of the unionists of 
the country had passed through the ordeal without a stain. 

In the public mind “rattening” is frequently confounded with 
personal violence and outrage, but it is nothing of the sort. To 
those who are not acquainted with the meaning of the term, the 
following explanation, as given by Mr. John Wilson of Sheffield, 
for many years a strong opponent of trade unions, may be 


offered :— 


‘¢ When a workman has given offence to the society connected with his 
trade, either by working against the rules or not paying his contributions, 
it has been the custom in Sheffield with a few societies, say three or four, 
to take away at night the bands or nuts from his wheels, to prevent his | 
working until the contributions are paid or the rules complied with.” 


Mr. Wilson admitted, in 1866, “that the practice had greatly 
diminished of late years.” And it was stated by the deputation 
who visited Sheffield “that it was found that some of the em- 
ployers had admitted, and others countenanced, the practice as 
the best means of making the men comply with the rules and 
regulations of the societies ;” to such an extent was the practice 
winked at in the town of Sheffield. Rattening, as defined by 
the Report of the Royal Commission, is “the abstraction of the 
workman’s tools, so as to prevent him from earning his livelihood 
until he has obeyed the arbitrary orders ofthe union.” It is 
satisfactory to know that this system, like the atrocious crimes 
before alluded to, was chiefly confined to Sheffield and Manchester, 
and that in those places it was seldom resorted to, at the date 
of the Commission, and then only ‘by a few of the trades in these 
districts. 

So little was the practice known or even believed to exist outside 
these particular localities, that the members of the unions generally 
discredited the rumours and reports as to the practice. By the 
majority of workmen rattening is regarded as stealing, and as 
such to be punished and put down by law. Hence the leaders 
of the unions frequently replied that the law was surely sufficient 
to punish the crime of thieving; but if, as it was alleged, the law 
was insufficient to meet this particular case, why not strengthen 
the Malicious Injury to Property Act, 24th and 25th of Victoria, 
c. 97, so as to reach what ought to be a crime, if it were not? 
This also was clearly pointed out in the letter to Mr. Gladstone 
before referred to, and in no instance can it be proven that. any 
of the leading unionists ever countenanéed a practice which was 
“an utter perversion of all sense of law and duty,” as-expressed in 
the Report of the Commissioners. It cannot be too emphatically 
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stated, that all acts in contravention of law and order are great 
blunders, as well as great crimes against the body politic, and that 
the man or men who are guilty of such gross violations of the law 
are the greatest enemies of the unions of which they are members, 
and of the class to which they belong. 

With regard to the general results of the searching inquiry to 
which trade unions were subjected during the years 1867, 1868, 
and 1869, the testimony of one of the Commissioners is the best 
evidence. Ina speech delivered on April 21st, 1869, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison said he “ congratulated the workmen of the country on 
the fact that outrages were found to exist in only two places— 
Sheffield and Manchester; and the Commission, in their report, 
did not recommend any exceptional legislation on this matter, 
though Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Merivale, and Mr. Booth were the most 
determined opponents of trade unions.” In another speech, on 
May 28th of the same year, Mr. Harrison said, “ that the charges 
brought against the members of these societies had in the main 
broken down during the inquiry by the Royal Commission. The 
great bulk of the unions had passed the ordeal without a stain.” 

In the report of the majority the following paragraph, No. 50, 
is important :— 


“ One observation, however, we feel it necessary to make: leaving out of 


the question grosser cases of outrage, and confining ourselves to the more ° 


ordinary cases of vexatious interference with the workmen’s liberty which 
have been brought before us, it must be noticed that very nearly the whole 
of these instances rest on the testimony of the employers ; the workmen 
themselves, those on whom the alleged tyranny presses, have not come 
forward in any numbers in answer to our general invitation to substantiate 
them. As far as the workmen are concerned, if we accept the evidence of 
members of the Free Labour Registration Society, a body organized for the 


particular purpose of counteracting the trades unions, few complaints of. 


the present influence of trades unions, and no suggestion for the curtail- 
ment of their power, have been brought before us. No independent and 
insulated workmen have volunteered to express themselves in that sense. 
This may be interpreted either as implying that the labouring classes in 
general are not discontented with the restrictions which the trades unions 
appear to impose on industry, or (as we believe) as implying that the 
influence of those unions is so very extensive, and their ramifications so 
minute, and the general dislike to oppose an established class feeling so 
Strong, that the real sentiments of the workmen opposed to the union have 
been, to a great extent, withheld from us.” 


A moment's consideration will show that the former reason was 
the real one, and not the latter. At the time when the Royal 
Commission was appointed, and during the time of their investi- 
gation, the public feeling against trade unions was so intensified 
that all those workmen who, for various reasons, were dissatisfied 
with -Leir power, or who resented their interference, would have 
gladly availed themselves of the opportunity of retaliating upon 
those unions which had, by their restrictivé action, imposed 
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conditions upon independent workmen to which they were 
opposed. 

Every workman who had belonged to a union but had been 
expelled for misconduct, those who had been fined for breaking 
the rules, and the non-unionists who had a grievance, would have 
been only too glad to have had an opportunity of exposing the 
alleged tyranny of the unions, had any real and substantial oppres- 
sion existed. And the unions would have been powerless to 
have resented any such evidence, had any been forthcoming. 
Moreover, it appeared at that time, from the tone of the speeches 
of the movers and seconders of the address in both Houses of 
Parliament, that there was an intention on the part of the Legisla- 
ture, or at least the Government, to curtail the power of the 
unions, so that there was every inducement held out to discon- 
tented workmen to produce evidence against thé unions, if they 
had any actual and material grounds of complaint. The fact is; 
there was no such feeling on the part of non-union workmen; 
hence the failure of the Commission to obtain sufficient evidence 
to enable them to propose any legal curtailment of the power of 
the unions. 

The law of 1871, which resulted from the inquiries of the Royal 
Commission, was in many respects a great advance upon all 
previous legislation i in favour of the workmen; but in the matter 
of the right ‘of’a workman-who was at the same time a unionist, 
to address another workman who was a non-unionist, or who 
happened to be employed during a strike, there was a positive 
curtailment of his liberty beyond anything contained in the Acts 
for which the Criminal Law Amendment Act was to be substituted. 
This will be referred to more definitely when we come to speak of 
picketing, but in general terms it may be said that the new law was 
more stringent than the old one which it repealed. In the opinion 
of the workmen the law in itself was unjust, and its administration 
was marked by exceptional severity, Under these circumstances 
a good deal of sympathy was manifested towards all who were 
prosecuted under this. law, not because the law-breakers were 
justified in their conduct upon all occasions, but because the punish- 
ment awarded was often out of all proportion to the offence, and 
was inflicted, or at least so it appeared to the unionist workmen, 
as a means of terrorism over the heads of all those who were 
members of the unions. 

This policy was a mistaken one from beginning to end; men 


< who had really broken the law not in the letter only, but in the 


spirit, were often looked upon as being persecuted ; they were 
treated as martyrs, for the simple reason that, in effect, the law 
was directed against a class instead of against the offences of 
which some lawless men were actually guilty. The mistake 
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committed in 1871 was not repeated in 1875; in this respect the 
Labour Laws of 1875 were an immense advance upon all previous 
legislation, and especially upon the enactments of 1867 and 1871, 
remedial as both of these measures were. 

The full benefits of the legislation of 1875 cannot as yet be 
seen, but it is not too much to say that the happiest results will 
be sure to follow, in the interests of law and order. In the future 
they will tend to produce greater harmony between employer 
and employed, for a good deal of the irritation of the past -was 


caused by the repressive laws by which workmen were tried and~. ~. 


punished. Even now, after they have been in operation for 
nearly two years, notwithstanding their leniency as compared 
with former laws, the prosecutions have been but few, and the 
need for such prosecutions is daily diminishing, and will diminish 
year by year. The history of the operation of repressive enact- 
ments supplies a lesson which masters and workmen may study 
with advantage, and which it is the duty of both to learn. 

But, it may .be asked, Do the unionist workmen then never 
overstep the legitimate bounds of the law? Do they never in- 


timidate, or molest, or obstruct those who are opposed to them, ` 


or work contrary to their wishes or the rules of the union? The 
answer must be in the affirmative—they do: but, aftera long 
experience in these matters, we are in a position to say that the 
sympathy expressed for those who go beyond the law, as it now 
stands, is almost nil as compared with what it was under the old 
law. Facts could be adduced, and instances given, in proof of 
this, if it were necessary; perhaps one or two may be mentioned. 
1. One of the oldest, largest, and best-organized trade unions— 
the masons’—-had an instance before them last year. A strike 
took place in Bristol, the members of one of the lodges resorted 
to intimidation, the employer sent to the executive of the union, 
explaining the circumstances of the case; they at once sent down 
one of their most trusted members to investigate the facts. He 
met the men, and denounced their conduct, and strike pay was 
refused. A prosecution was instituted against the ringleaders, 
-but was withdrawn on their pleading guilty. The union stood 
by the master against their own members, because they had 
exceeded the law. 2. In another case a prosecution was insti- 
tuted against some men in London. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the Parliamentary Committee of the trade unions or the 
London Trade Council would have defended the men. They did 
not. Why? Because, although the men denied having used 
the expressions attributed to them, they could not, or did not, 
refute the evidence given against them at the trial. Other cases 

could be cited, but even better evidence can be found in the 
improved tone of the workmen. 
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It must be remembered that there are nearly a million of adult 
males in the trade unions of the country, and therefore, when 
some isolated case of intimidation occurs, it is not fair to charge 
the evil on the entire body, by whom generally the act is repudi- 
ated and denounced. Wholesale denunciations of a class, because 
of the lawlessness of a few, must ever be unjust and unfair, as they 
tend rather to increase the evil than to. repress it. From the 
foregoing observations the following conclusions may be drawn: 
1. First, with regard to the employers, measures of repression and 
suppression are seldom effectual for the purposes which their 
enactment had in view: for methods of evasion will be found 
which, in the long run, will be more mischievous and more to be 
deprecated than the acts themselves. This was pre-eminently so 
during the existence of the old Combination Laws: to some 
extent they were repeated under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1871, and will ever be so when an attempt is made to strike 
a blow at a system through a law desi gned to punish individual 
offenders : and it deserves to fail, for in its nature it becomes per- 
secution rather than an open vindication of the principles of law 
and order intended for the public good. Employers sometimes 
say, “Strike, but hear;” workmen must reply, Strike at offences 
and offenders as much as you please, and all good, honest, and 
law-abiding men will aid in the administration of such wholesome 
laws. 2. Workmen must also learn this salutary lesson, that 
no man has a right to interfere with the freedom of another. The 
man who attempts to do so commits a blunder greater than he 
can estimate, as well as violates a law which it is the interest and 
the duty of all to observe. The workman who interferes with the 
liberty of another workman, in the exercise of his undoubted 
right, gives into the hands of the class above him a weapon 
with which they will be able to chastise himself, for, in the long 
run, law will prevail over lawlessness, and the man who violates a 
just law will not only receive the punishment for the breach of 
such law, but will deserve it—first, for breaking the law itself, and, 
secondly, for setting an example. of intimidation, which, by his 
conduct, he has taught those to use who are able to do so with 
greater impunity than he can himself. ` 

The riots and consequent loss of life, in connection with the 
recent strikes in America, furnish additional evidence, if it were 
needed, in support of this fact, that the more complete and com- 
pact the organization of labour’ the more effectual is the discipline 
which it exercises over its members, and, as a necessary result, 
the less is it liable to indulge in acts of violence or excesses of any 
kind when disputes arise between workmen and employers in 
regard to wages, or other objects sought by the union. The 
contest may be more prolonged and obstinate when conducted 
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under the auspices of, and governed by, a strong and well-regu- 
lated trade union, but it is certainly more orderly and less lawless. 
The whole of the plans and methods of action adopted by a pro- 
perly constituted trade society are systematic and clearly defined, 
and therefore the conduct of the men engaged in the strike is not 
so tumultuous and turbulent as it is when they are not under the 
control of a powerful organization, the moral force of which exerts 
an influence over the wildest and most violent of its members, 
and represses, with an authority which they cannot resist, any 
tendency towards lawlessness or revolt. The weapons of their 
warfare are in the one case moral, in the nature of restraint; and 
material, in the shape of funds and combination of numbers: in 
the other outrage and crime are resorted to as a means by which 
to accomplish their ends, because they are subject to no sufficient 
check at the outset of their industrial battle. It is even so in war; 
the excesses of a regular army are never so cruel or ferocious as 
those of irregular troops. 

In conclusion, on this point, it is the da of the law to protect all 
alike, and to punish those who attempt to violate the personal liberty 
of another, whether by threats, coercion, intimidation, or personal 
violence, and no mercy should be shown to those who are guilty of 
any such offences. This law should be equal for all, and universal in 
its application and enforcement, without regard to person, position, 
or class. In all its main provisions such is the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, for which reason it should be 
upheld and obeyed by all classes of workmen, both in and out of 
the union. 

With regard to rattening, cases have been recently reported 
which shows that it is still resorted to, in some instances, at 
Sheffield. But it is no use mincing the matter, the practice could 
be stamped out if the Sheffield police did their duty. By whom- 
soever committed, rattening is a crime: call it what you will, it 
is robbery, thieving, stealing a man’s tools; it is an offence 
against the law, it violates the rights of property, and is repugnant 
to all sense of duty, right, and freedom. 

A moral responsibility rests upon all those who are opposed to 
this species of terrorism, to aid the police, if they can, in the detece- 
tion of the criminals; if they do not, they become morally acces- 
sories to the crime, and are in danger of being held legally 
answerable for the wrong done, just as much as those who actually 
committed the deed. Ifa man secretly connives at offences of this 
description, and in public holds up his hands witli a kind of pious 
_ horror when they are discovered and brought to light, he is more 
than ever guilty of culpable complicity, for, in addition to his having 
already participated i in them, he adds thereto the sin of hypocrisy, 
by assuming a virtue and an innocence which he does not possess. 
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It is high time that these mal-practices were put an end to; they 
are a disgrace to the age in which we live, and a scandal to the 
cause of unionism, which no one with a grain of common sense 
can palliate or excuse. 





Il.—PICKETING. 


PICKETING is very often represented as combining, under one term, 
all the elements of positive coercion. With reference to the past 
it may be truly said that the honours, or dishonours, were pretty 
evenly divided as regards undue influences, the workmen using 
the grosser forms of personal interference, and the masters a 
more covert one but none the less real. Picketing, however, is 
a weapon used by the workmen only; it is very frequently 
resorted to in the event of a strike or lock-out; it is disliked and 
condemned by the masters, justified and practised’ by the men, 
and is constantly discussed in the press, and often the subject 
matter of a proseéution in our ‘courts of law. The question is 
therefore of sufficient importance to entitle it to full treatment, 
apart from the several matters discussed in the first part of this 
paper. , 

Many persons are under the impression that picketing is the cause 
of outrage and violence, and the means by which they are effected 
and perpetrated. The following pages will show that this is a 
gratuitous assumption, that experience has proved quite the 
contrary; and that the abuses of this rather exceptional method 
of industrial warfare are exaggerated both as to their number 
and character; and further, that the evils connected with the 
practice are not necessarily incident thereto. 

I. The first question to be put and clearly answered is, What 
is picketing? The following definition is given in the Report of” 
the Royal Commission, 1869, clause 68: < Picketing consists in 
posting members of the union at all the approaches to the works 
struck against, for the purpose of observing and reporting the 
workmen going to ‘or coming from the works, and of using 
such influence as may be in their power to prevent the workmen 
from accepting work there.” If the word “dissuade” had been 
used instead of “prevent,” this definition would have been a 
tolerably accurate one ; but; as it is, it overstates the case, or rather 
it gives a phase of it which is répudiated by all the better- 
organized bodies of associated working men. ` 

The following statement as to the nature and objects of picketing 

YOL. XXX. 2T 
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is submitted as a correct representation of the practice, apart from 
the abuses which sometimes arise in connection therewith :— 

(1.) It means that, when a strike has taken place in regard to 
any particular master or firm, one or more men, technically called 
“pickets,” are told off to watch the works, to see that no strangers 
are taken on without being first made acquainted with the fact 
that there is a dispute with that particular employer or firm, and 
to give information to such strangers as to the nature and causes 
of the dispute. These pickets are usually the workmen who had 
been, previously to the dispute, in the employment of the employer 
struck against; these men are generally taken in rotation as their 
names appear on the “strike-list ;” and they are allowed a little 
extra pay per day for the days on which they are so engaged; the 
average and usual extra pay is from Is. to 1s. 6d., according to the 


society to which they belong; in cases, however, where there is a- 


difficulty in obtaining the required number they are paid more, 
but such instances are exceptional. : 

(2.) It is the duty of these pickets to endeavour to see every 
workman who is brought to the works, or who applies for em- 
ployment, and persuade, if possible, such strangers not to enter 
_ into an engagement to work, and to induce them, if they can, to 
join the ranks of those who are on strike. 

(3.) These pickets are authorized to state to those who apply 
for work, that the union will be prepared, in the event of their 
refusal to work after the explanations given to them, to reimburse 
any expenses to which they may have been put in coming to the 
town or place, and also their expenses back to their homes, or, if 
- they prefer it, to some other place in search of employment. And 
further, they are usually empowered to offer a small gratuity, by 
way of compensation for loss of time, or to aid them until they 
can find work elsewhere. 

(4.) If these strangers or non-union workmen consent to. this 
course they are taken to the committee, or officers of the union, 
who have full power to deal with each case on its merits, accord- 
ing to the expenses incurred, or the hardships to which any 
particular man has been exposed. These men are reasoned with 
as to the nature of the strike, its cause, its objects, and the probable 
effects upon the men if it be lost, and also the anticipated benefits 
to them if it be won. In all this terrorism or threats are the last 
things thought. of, for these would be utterly futile, and would 
absolutely fail in their object. Resistance to the dictation of the 
union, instead of compliance with the requests of the union men, 
would be the only result if such a course were pursued, and the 
future chance of such men joining the union, which is always an 
object of the unionist, would be altogether frustrated, and often 
rendered well-nigh impossible. i l 
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II. The object of picketing is undoubtedly to dissuade non- 
union workmen from taking the places of those who are on strike. 
But this is not to be understood asa system of terrorism to prevent 
men from accepting work, if they think proper to do so ; it is not 
by coercion, but by persuasion or contract 3 not by intimidation, but 
by argument that these ends are sought; and the man, who goes 
beyond the legitimate bounds of moral suasion not only runs the 
risk of breaking the law, and thereby incurring the penalties, but 
he absolutely endangers the very objects which the union, and he 
as a member of it, have in view. It must be frankly admitted 
that merely “ obtaining and giving information” do not cover the 


consequences sometimes arise out of the practice, let it be tried in 
connection with the grog-shops and public-houses of the whole 
country; here, surely, we can trace cause and effect with a 
vengeance; but those who are the first to demand the suppression 
of picketing, would be the last to acknowledge the right of the 
Legislature to lay the axe at the root of the evil in regard to the 
consequences arising out of the sale of intoxicating liquors. A 
code of morals cannot well be established by Act of Parliament, 
but offences committed either in contravention of law, or against 
public order, come within the scope of legislative enactment, 

III. The abuses which occur in connection with the practice of 
picketing are thus stated in the Report of the Royal Commission. 
clause 69 :— 


“Tt is alleged that instructions are given to the pickets to confine them- 
Selves to a mere representation of the case of the union promoting the 
Strike, and touse argument and persuasion only, without resortin g toviolence, 
intimidation, or undue coercion. But although such instructions may be given, 
it is hardly in human nature that the pickets, who are interested parties, 
and who are sufferin the privations incident to a strike, should always keep 
within the fair limits of representation and persuasion, when dealing with 
men whom they see about to undertake the work which they have refused, 
and who may thus render the strike abortive. Accordingly, experience 
shows, and the evidence before us leaves no doubt on our minds, that 
during the existence of a strike, workmen desirous to accept work are 
often subjected, through the agency of the pickets, tó molestation, intimi- 
dation, and other modes of undue influence, and in effect are prevented 
from obtaining employment.” 


If the word “sometimes” had been inserted in the place of 
“often,” the above paragraph would have represented more 
accurately the true facts of the case, but, as it is, the conclusion is 
Somewhat strained. That this is 80, is well known to those who 
have any considerable experience in trade and industrial disputes, 
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but it is not so obvious to those who, like the members of the 
Royal Commission, have to rely upon the evidence given, where 
qualifying circumstances are frequently omitted, or upon the 
exaggerated reports published in the newspapers. 

Moreover, the sweeping charges contained in this paragraph of 
the Report were hardly justified when we consider the admissions 
made in the clause (50) given on p. 604. It is there stated, that 
“few complaints of the present influence of trades unions” had been 
brought before the Commission, and these had been given by persons 
who were interested in presenting the worst phase of unionism. 
But the reasons for the conclusions of the Commission and of the 
alarm in the public mind are easily explained. Hundreds of 
strikes, with their attendant practices of picketing, occur, to which 
public attention is never drawn; they are not of sufficient 
importance to attract a crowd of reporters anxious to chronicle 
every fact which tells against the workmen. These strikes some- 
times result in favour of the men, at other times in favour of the 

. masters; picketing is resorted to in most of these cases, but the 
public hear nothing about the alleged evils of the system. W hy? 
Because they seldom take place. But let coercion or undue 
influence be resorted to in a single instance, and the entire news- 
paper press will record the fact, not unfrequently colouring it so 
as to distort its real nature and significance (or rather insignifi- 
cance); “leaders” are written in denunciation, not only of the 
actual perpetrators of the offence, but of the whole class to which 
they belong, until it becomes a settled conviction in the minds of 
the majority of the public, that these cases are perpetually recur- 
ring, that they form part, an essential part, of the system, and are 
the absolute and necessary outcome of the practice. That this 
conviction on the part of the Commissioners was an honest one, 
no one can for a moment doubt; and it is equally honest on the 
part of those who still believe that terrorism by unionists is 
constant, persistent, and inevitable, and that it forms a part of 
their code of written, or unwritten law. But, surely, it must be 
conceded that those who deny such allegations are also honest, 
and that their denials are entitled to some consideration, and their 
pledged word to some respect. - All the honour and all the truth, 
are not confined to the “other” side. 

IV. In clause 70 of the Report the following “ grounds of 
objection ” to the practice of picketing are given :— 

“ Bo far as relates to members of the union promoting the strike, the 
pickets cannot be necessary if the members are voluntarily concurring 
therein; so far as relates to workmen who are not members of the union, 
picketing implies in principle an interference with their right to dispose of 
their labour as they think fit, and is, therefore, without justification; and 


so far as relates to the employer, it is a violation of his right of free resort 
to the labour market for the supply of such labour as be requires.” 
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vy reason of their official action during the dispute. 
this was done, some pretext was not unfrequently 
ig rid of these men immediately after a settlement 
ted. It need scarcely be said that such pretexts 
‘ound if the employer determines to exercise his 
iation upon those whom he accuses of being the 
spute. Employers, however, do not use this power 
tent as formerly ; they are beginning to learn the 
necessity of conciliation, and that forbearance is 
erity; and also that the “leaders” are not, as a 
ators of strikes, but simply the “instruments” by 
«ns conduct their affairs when a strike has been 
wthe body to which they belong; and further- 
“agitators” are often the most moderate 
ey are opposed to strikes as a rule, and 
assent to a strike when it has become 
se who act merely as the agents of the 
it would be for a foreign potentate to 
greeable dispatch or an ultimatum. 

b Report states that— 

system of picketing leads were made evident 
ne case of the London tailors’ strike in the 


1 proceedings were instituted against some of 
ctive part as pickets, or in organizing the 





























rable commotion in London at the time, 
rert acts then committed be construed 
ractice of picketing. The conduct of 
cular strike was repudiated and repro- 
de-unionists of London. In no single 
hen exercised palliated or excused ; 
ture of their proceedings justified. 
nifested had reference to the members 
rs of the society who were indicted for 
hey had themselves been the offenders, 
eir being the officials of the union. If 
ity of the offences had been proceeded 
pathy would have been expressed. That 
well founded is proven by the ultimate result of 
Ithough they were convicted of conspiracy, under 
ting law, they were not sentenced, and, on their 
t all kinds of coercion and undue influence should 
ere liberated. And it must not be supposed that 
and its subsequent fulfilment by the defendants, 
sonal knowledge on their part that the instances 

which undoubtedly did take place, were within 
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cognisance of the members of the committee ar 
were then prosecuted; but in order to prevent tim 
a repetition in the future of the acts described in t 
picketing was suppressed, and the pickets were x 
the shops. 

If those only had been prosecuted and punished 
the offences complained of at the trial, very little 
would have been felt for them. But as it was, 
‘went too far—they tried to put down a practice 
men misused it, and they failed; they aimed a blo 
itself through its officials, but in this they were u 
somewhat remarkable fact deserves to be recorded 
foregoing ‘statement. The solicitors entrustg 
of these men were so impressed with t 
ability, and the honesty of the chief offic 
one of the principal defendants, that 
terested themselves on his behalf, and 
a position of trust; at this moment 
place in the firm, and is in a fair way 
the profession which has thus been opened 
of those who were best able to judge of 
a learned judge, who had ample opport 
circumstances of the case, very recen 
that a conviction ever took place, as, i 
were on the side of the defendants. 

VI. In the last clause of the Report j 
72) the Commissioners say :— 

























“With the facts in connection with the 
the trial in the Central Criminal Court, bef 
evidence appended to our Report, we hav 
opinion that the abuses which have b 
practice of picketing ought to be carefully’ 


Certainly, the abuses arising from the 
to be repressed, just as the evils arising 
There are abuses arising out of the fo 
Joint Stock Companies, out of Stock - 
bankruptcy arrangements, and pawnbrokin 
attempted a crusade against the entire sys 
` evils result from these practices, would be deemed 
fool. . 

Carefully and uniformly repress the abuses by all: 
not visit upon a class the offences of individuals, At 
it must be remembered that so long as there is a lav 
it must be upheld and obeyed: if the law be in itse 
men are justified in making efforts to amend it; but 
the law must be strictly maintained and wiifou 
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svidence to show that this has been, and still is, the 
meld by all reasonable and sensible trade-unionists. 
„judgment, however, upon those cases which often 
sion with labour disputes, one fact should be borne 
wnd by judges, juries, and the public, namely, that 
eady expressions sometimes used by one workman 
not be judged by the standard of the courtesies of 
«m, or even on the strict lines of those recognized 
-house or the office, as many offensive words are 
wiven utterance to in the workshop which would 
intimidation or threats, but which, if judged by 
athe workshop, would not bear that construction, 
sas more than ordinarily offensive, and certainly 
aspect of menace or force which a judge 
hem. Such words may have the appear- 
2, when in reality there is no meaning 
e vulgar expression of dislike for the 
on to whom they are used. All this is 
ertainly not criminal, and in passing 
hould be made for the blunt and brusque 
This is not offered by way of apology for 
esy or civility, but rather as an explana- 
e might sometimes be unwittingly done, 
istered. 
now arise are (1.) Is picketing neces- 
it useful as a means? And (3.) Are 
parable from the system itself? 
er necessary in the same sense in which 
of newspapers, for the obvious reason 
en by means of advertisements, which 
corners of the United Kingdom in the 
further, several of the leading trades 
irculating information throughout the 
branches of their union, which are in 
ith the central office of the society, and 
tly and monthly reports. The factis, the 
of itself; in some trades it is no longer 
e more prominent members of the union 
ence it is doomed to die out under the more 
of the last few years. 
ractice useful as a means, and is it advisable ? 
ang the reply must be in the negative, for it seldom 
əct which the union has in view. If men are 
xecept work on the terms offered, all the pickets 
vill not stop them. Trade unions are voluntary 
working men for special and specific purposes, and 
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if they, by their pickets or any other means, 
voluntary principle, it becomes at once ‘an infrac 
principle of their existence, and a violation of the 
their charter. Coercion, therefore, ought never 1, 
their mode of procedure, or be used as a weapo 
struggles. . Under better conditions the practic 
will be discontinued, but as this can only be effe 
by degrees, it is desirable that its uses, as well as 
be clearly stated, and be understood by the public 

(3.) The last question has been practically answ 
ceding pages. The abuses of the system are noti 
its practice; but there is at all times a danger le 
or ill*tempered man, in a moment of irritatig 
passion, should, in the exercise of his own, 
step the fair and just line of legitimat 
law, and thereby infringe upon the righ 
This must be guarded against by all 
the existing law, however leniently ex; 
perfect freedom for all to enable them 
as they think fit, and to punish those w 
in the exercise of this right. 

VIII. Since the amendment of the 
Act, 1875, three cases of some importa’ 
it is desirable that attention should bh 
engineers’ strike at Erith; (2.) The sho 
and (8.) the bricklayers’ at Messrs. D 

The first represented a phase of pick 
actual personal interference takes pla 
condemned; it was in fact a species o 
very nearly akin thereto. It is not, h 
the practice of picketing, not even in 
the evils which occasionally arise in c 
not always members of the union, 
nected with the dispute, sometimes conl 
the employer whose workmen are on § 
usually mere loungers, hoot, hiss, and tat 
leave work, or who may be taken on aft 
place. These stupid exhibitions of temper &% 
reprobated and condemned; yelling and hog 
ments; they can never assist, but will ever™=s 
however good; they serve only to inflame the pa 
who are engaged in the struggle, and render the 
difficult. Under an enlightened public opinion, an 
just, equitable, and salutary laws, these disorder 
must be discontinued, for it is not to be tolerated t 
of picketing, if it be continued, shall be supplerhent 
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ins Ters, or that persons shall be per- 


regatas __ „ja workshop for the purposes of 
ich is only? “xother name for-force, by hooting, 
ing at those who choose to remain at work. To 
it, it is a blunder more damaging in its results to 
an ever it can be injurious to the employers. 
case, tried at the Old Bailey, did not involve a 
: picketing; it was substantially one of threats to 
ury. The defendants denied using the language 
3m, but they were unable to prove their innocence, 
evidence given against them at the trial, and 
‘e convicted and sentenced to two months’ im- 
ine of defence which the men took up was in 
to them, for they endeavoured to throw 
; of the witnesses for the prosecution by 
ivate and personal character against 
nduct was seventeen years ago, in the 
either were the subjects introduced 
re the Court. The attempt to dis- 
instance only aggravated the offence, 
punishment; at any rate it did not 
defendants, or redound to their credit, 
r. The only person who attempted a 
s a man who knows nothing of trade 
d who was so completely ignorant of 
hole defence, in an elaborately pre- 
ement that the penalty for the offence 
t, and that the judge seeing it was a 
the injustice of the law, only gave 
ent as a kind of caution not to do it 
rent display a person rose in the body 
e silly blunder, when the chairman . 
ake by calling his attention to the 
ty of the law was limited to three 
“opinionated orator declared with a 
œ remarkable in any other man, that it 
Perhaps not: there is no accounting- 
me men, and there is no limit to their want 




























rd more recent case, picketing was not the 
“srs. Doulton’s works; no personal interference or 
place, and the employers themselves bore witness 
«ood conduct of the men whose duty it was, as 
, society, to. picket the works. The masters 
that nothing was done by the pickets to which 
saably object, excepting in so far as they objected 
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to the system itself, which, under all the circum 
natural. They furthermore publicly stated that t 
inconvenienced. by the practice of picketing, fo 
their works filled and the work performed by able 
workmen. What they complained of was the st 
and intention of which were in their very natw 
and in their effects mischievous, not only to tho 
the dispute but to the entire cause of unionism. 
of intolerant interference with the freedom o 
disastrously on those who promote it, and inciden 
not parties to the act itself. It may safely be sai 
will be found hardy enough to deny that this part 
one of marked folly from beginning to end cgi 























results were as unprofitable as the 
unionism could desire, and the effect, 
were as pernicious as they well could 
IX. This paper would be manifest] 
statement of the law with regard to 
‘the judges in the more recent decision 
far the practice is legal, and what can aj 
the pickets. Under the Criminal Law 
was sentenced at the Hammersmith P 
imprisonment with hard labour for d 
not coerce, nor even persuade; it did 
the complainant; all he did was to 
neither offensive nor dictatorial. Bu 
and the man was sentenced. On app 
from the case, and the man escaped 
men were convicted for asking for co 
arrears, and for speaking persuasively 
struction. The last of such cases 
before the repeal of the Act, which e 
numbers entirely outside the pale of t 
who were opposed to them. The law" 
fied, not so much in its form and lang 
previously it was special and applied oi 
administration it was narrowed to union 
general and applies to all classes alike. EveN 
fore have to take into consideration its bearing 
at large; the judges will have to weigh its proba- 
applied to cases other than those which appert: 
disputes. Personal interference with non-unic 
threats, obstruction, or by any other means which 
is manifestly unlawful and unjustifiable, inasmv 
has a right to make the best terms he can for 
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§ molested in seeking to make a bargain for 
hich he has to sell, namely, his labour. It is 
» common sense and to sound policy for those 
est in demanding liberty for themselves to endea- 
> freedom of others in the pursuit of their own 
n way, unless that freedom is exercised in vio- 
ial right of another. It becomes an intolerable 
in those who clamour for just and equal laws, 
ensitive to every act on the part of the Govern- 
oyers, to seek to impose conditions, by coercive 
se who are free agents and who have an equal 
elves to do, or forbear to do, that which the law 
ion sanctions, and common sense approves. 
thing as social pressure. This may be some- 
and even oppressive, but it is not unlaw- 
department of life, by all classes, sects, 
icher the social status the more power- 
rate on the minds of those who are 
circle; it is found in the State, in 
political factions, and in religious 
er been any law devised with the: 
and no sane man would ever propose 
revent the exercise of this method of 
were desirable to do so; for any kind 
ould be intolerable, inquisitorial, and 
- evil which it attempted to abate. 
iberty are better appreciated, and the 
f Government better understood, the 
tringent use of these coercive influ- 
higher code of morals, and a more 
al conviction than at present exists 
to enforce their fashions, prejudices, 
laws upon unwilling persons, who 
e of their. power, but who are now 
fstrictions or the interference. ~- 
ich arises is, what a workman may and 
No one will surely deny that a man 
nother if the person spoken to does not 
d an intrusion, in which case the speaker 
© either his conversation, his advice, or his 
erson addressed. has the remedy in his own 
cases it is held to be unlawful to restrain another, 
appears to be, about to do something which will 
l injury to himself; in other cases interference. is 
ifiable. In all these matters the line is to be 
om a code of social morals than from statutory 
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enactments. The freedom of individual actior 
many ways besides those provided by. Act of Parli 
times these restraints are beneficial both to the: 
and to the body politic. It is the duty of the 
statutes, and by decisions which become prece 
legal right begins and ends. 

In this matter of the relative rights and dt 
one towards the other, the law is clear and e 
decisions by the following authorities may be pr 
able and just :— 

(1.) The Recorder of London (Mr. Russell 
charge to the Grand Jury in reference to the 
case, said :— 


“The employers had a perfect right to say, 
not employ men who were not willing to be 
men had a perfect right to say that they wo 
Not only had each man that right, but the 
agree together that they would not work 
at liberty to persuade others to come t 
this they might do in the expectation th 
of their inability to obtain workmen upon 
waive those terms. The question is, not 
to take their stand by themselves refusin 
others not to work; this they have a perfect 
is whether they have tried to effect that obj 
by the Act, and with that purpose. Tha 
business, probably, there is no doubt, bu 
which they had a perfect right to watch. 
going on, itis not unusual, I believe, to y 
of the men who receive what. is called 
wages from the employer. But the more 
the watchers had in view was, to inform a. 
might have been attracted to come there 
been inserted in the newspapers,—to infor 
strike, and endeavour to persuade them to 
long as it is done peaceably, without anyt 
the perfect exercise of.free-will on the pa: 
willing to work on the terms proposed by 

“ The distinction to which I wish to drat 
out, as it appears to rhe, by Mr. Justice Lu 
question arose, in which he says:— To p$ 
the Act under which the indictment is fr? 
threats or molestation, otherwise than by en! 
a reasonable manner to persuade others to absta 
we have to decide is, whether the defendants di 
free agency, or overcome the free will of their felli 
intimidation. If there had been merely persuasion i 
the consequences were, it would not be an unlawful a 

“Tt seems to me, gentlemen, that, guided as one ma 
decision of the learned judge, and by that exposition of 
I perfectly agree, I would suggest to you that the soi 
will have to ask yourselves is, whether the eviden 
defendants were guilty of obstructing, and rendering 
the prosecutor’s place of business, or whether anythin 
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deter or intimidate those who were passing to and fro, 
vas an exhibition of force, calculated to produce fear in 
ary men, or whether the defendants, or any of them, 
purpose, and whether they combined in order to do it. 
shat, it seems to me then it will be your duty to find a 
‘ou think their conduct may be accounted for by a desire 
vere the persons working there, or peaceably to persuade 
ers who were proposing to work there, to join their 
vho were contending, whether rightly or wrongly, to act 
of the general body, it seems to me that there is no 
sh the charge here made. Did they conspire together, 
tion of force to obstruct the passage of persons to the 
and by that exhibition of force to deter them from taking 
that of the persons exhibiting that force, or whether 
e terror and intimidation, to deprive the men of their 
r their labour just where they thought fit? If they did 
me that they have laid themselves open to a criminal 
the contrary, they were only there peaceably to warn 
s a strike, and peaceably to tell them that it would 
join their strike, and not to adopt a system which, 
ely, was what they considered otherwise than 
sts; if they merely did that, I cannot see any 
àl charge exists.” 






















t the Manchester Summer Assizes, 
a case said :— 


picketing’ if they conducted it so as not to 
should interfere, by violence, to prevent a 
he way he thought was most for his own 
did them no wrong or injustice, was the 
nny he knew of, and must be severely 
them a word of friendly warning; he 
w-workmen be as free as they themselves 
e no attempt to enslave them against their 


eston, when trying the case which arose 
strike at Erith, at the Maidstone Summer 
1876, said :— 


erfectly fair and equal asto masters and men. The 
ession in the interests of the men, and ought to be 
The masters in the present case had desired to 
, and had a perfect right to do so. The men had 
fuse it; but they had no right to combine in order to 
pon others. You have a right to arrange your own 
but you have no right to combine to impose restrictions 
may advocate your own views, argument, and reasoning, 
vt endeavour, by unlawful means, to compel others to 


ing. 

ed decisions contain the kernel of the whole case 

iting, the sentence last quoted accurately defines 

what may not be done in the course of these 
The man who attempts to go beyond this is 

s own class; he injures the cause with which he 
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is connected ; he violates every right of citizenship 
social, and moral; and, if the practice of pick 
continued, the trade unions of the country who 
use it as a weapon in their social warfare, must s: 
it shall not be exercised to the detriment of othe 
way as to violate the personal right’ of those w 
time being be opposed to the action of those or 
may be disposed to accept the terms offered by 


GEO: 





X ROUSSEAU., 


OUSSEAU is one of thdse authors whom we can never afford 
wholly to forget. His value indeed does not consist in any 
consummate literary achieYement, for he is too much of a prophet 
to be ever completely su¢cessful as an artist. That persistent 
reiteration of certain ideas, that perpetual insistance upon certain 
modes of feeling, which-Was the condition of his power over his 
own generation, makes him often tedious, and sometimes, it must 
be confessed, even nauseous to readers of the present time, in spite 
of the point and dignity and riches of his utterance. Just because 
he spoke to such willing and attentive ears in his own time, ours 
are now shut against him. Like his Julia, we have “ drunk the 
sweet and bitter cup of sensibility to the lees,” and the “ Nouvelle 
Héloïse,” with its fruitless self-analyzing ecstasy of feeling, can no ` 
longer tempt us. If the reign of Puritanism has all but taken all 
meaning and reality out of the Scriptural language of the Pro- 
testant Reformers, it is not wonderful that Robespierre and St. 
Just with their many followers have made the cant of abstract 
patriotism and natural right intolerable to us. And the senti- 
mental Deism of the Savoyard vicar has long been recognized both 
by believers and unbelievers to have too little substance, too little 
definiteness and concrete meaning, to make a religion. In art and 
politics, in philosophy and theology, we have outgrown, at least we 
have ceased to relish, the abstract Gospel of subjective feeling 
and individual right, and we can no longer revive in its original 
intensity the charm which it had for those to whom it was first 
addressed. 
Yet without a study of Rousseau and his contemporaries, it is 
impossible for us te understand ourselves, or the great change 
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which has taken place in human thought within the last century 
Rousseau is the “short abstract and chronicle of his time.” The 
tragedy of revolution, which was necessary to the new birth of 
European civilization, was enacted in his breast ere it passed on 
to the stage of history. In his Confessions, and many vindications 
of himself, with their mad self-exaltation and self-exposure, their 
deification of the individual Ego, which is yet at the same time 
shown in all its naked meanness and littleness, we have the 
diseased spirit of the time gathered to a focus of intensity in which 
all its contradiction is clearly displayed. The infinite ambition 
combined with the sordid reality of Rousseau’s life, his -Gonfident 
and yet impotent aspiration after better forms of sociál union, both 
in the family and the state, combined with his utter incapacity for 
establishing healthy relations with one single’ human being, his 
constant reiteration of good wishes and intentions, and his persis- 
tent claim that the will should be taken for the deed, combined 
with the ever-reviving consciousness that the will is not the deed, 
and the desire to thrust upon soci¢ty the responsibility of" his. 
own failure,—all this forms a picture off complicated mental agony 
which we can scarcely bear to contemplate, except as a phase 
of the Welt-Schmerz, which is the condition of progress. The easy 
external interpretation has often been' given that Rousseau was: 
maddened with vanity, and that even his flight from the world 
was an effort to attract its notice. But, as Mr. Morley says in his 
admirable biography, Rousseau’s vanity, if it can be so called, 
“belonged to anothersphere of motive” than any ordinary affec- 
tation of singularity. The truth is, that he was so intensely occu- 
pied with the endless struggle with himself, the endless effort to 
find anodynes for his own self-dissatisfaction, that he could not 
possibly have cherished that care for the opinion of others, that 
common kind of vanity, which characterized so many of the literary 
men of his time. Rousseau lived in a world of his own phantasy, 
and in his latter days at least, the world without was to him but: 
a kind of impersonal Greek chorus to the intense drama that was. 
being enacted within his own soul. He had, indeed, a diseased 
desire to reveal himself, a diseased craving for the confirmation 
by others of his own judgment of himself; and failing of this. 
confirmation, he turned bitterly away from the world as his enemy. 
But for the world’s opinion in itself he had no respect, which 
could induce him either to hide anything from it, or to put anything 
before it, except what he believed to be truth. Those who op-- 
posed, even those who interfered-with him in any way, he seemed 
to identify with the accusing voices within him which he sought to. 
silence. Thus suspicion g grew to bitterness, and bitterness to isola- 
tion and madness, till, in his last work, —which, in spite of its 
monomania, is one of the most perfect expressions of a kind of 
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melancholy peace found in the heart of despair itself,—he declares 
that not only the literary and ecclesiastical cliques with which he 
has quarrelled, not only the whole present, but all future genera- 
tions, are and will be in a conspiracy to blacken his name and 
memory. The “ Reveries” are the egoism of a broken’ heart, 
which even in breaking will not give up its egoism. But they 
are only the natural culmination of that “custom of nourishing 
himself on his own substance, and seeking all his pasture within 
himbelf,” which was the bane of his whole life. 

Rousseau was a son of the Swiss Republic of Geneva, and he 
remained ‘long enough in his native city to receive an indelible 
impression from its religious and political traditions. Set to learn 
the business of engraving with a hard taskmaster, at the age 
of sixteen he eSeaped into Savoy, and to secure a welcome he 
became, or pretended to become, a convert to the Church of Rome. 
But his later works show that the practices of Catholic devotion 
never took any real hoid upon him, and that religion never was 
to him anything but a rel\tion of the individual soul to God. In 
like manner, when at a later period he tried to formulate his con- 
ception of politics, he foynd it impossible to conceive liberty as 
under any more comple constitution than that of a Municipal 
State like Geneva. More important, however, among the in- 
fluences of Rousseau’S youth than even Calvinistic religion and 
republican politics, was that unhealthy stimulation of sensuous 
and imaginative feeling which began in his earliest years, and 
finally reached a degree of passionate intensity beyond the limit 
of sanity. At the age of six he was already an eager reader of 
romances, and had learnt to waste himself in the luxury of passive 
emotion: and the wandering, unsettled life on which he entered 
after his flight from Geneva, interrupted though it was by 
vehement but unmethodical fits of study in different directions, 
chiefly in music and literature, did nothing to restore the balance 
of his mind. Gradually he developed a temper so made up of 
sensitiveness and impulsiveness, that it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a condition of life in which it could have preserved 
harmony with circumstances and with itself. “He has only felt 
during the whole course of his life,” wrote Hume, after some 
intercourse with him, “and in this respect his sensibility rises to 
a pitch beyond what I have seen any example of: but it still 
gives hima more acute feeling of pain than of pleasure. He is 
like a man who was stripped not only of his clothes, but of his 
skin, and turned out in that situation to combat with the rude 
and boisterous elements:.”* And Rousseau’s analysis of his own 
“effeminate but indomitable character” is very much to the same 
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effect :—“In everything,” he says, “ gêne and subjection are in- 
supportable to me, they would make me hate pleasure itself.”* 
“Tn order to do good with pleasure, it is necessary for me to act 
freely, without restraint ; and to take away all the sweetness of a 
good work from me, it is only necessary that it should become my 
duty.” “Be it man or duty or even necessity that lays a com- 
mand upon me, when my heart is silent, my will remains deaf, and 
J cannot obey; I see an evil threatening me, but I let it come 
rather than agitate myself to prevent it. In every imagindble 
thing, what I cannot do with pleasure, it is impossible forme to 
do at all.”t To such a disposition the relations of society must 
be a constant irritation, because in its impulsive selfabandonment 
it is ever creating for itself obligations the weight of which it is 
unable to sustain, and also because it cannot’ understand any 
middle term between complete union and hostility. We do not 
therefore wonder to hear Rousseau saying, “I have never been 
fitted for civil society where all is géne, obligation, and duty. My 
independent temper makes me incapabl ‘of the subjections neces- 
sary to him who would live with men. The only social relation 
Rousseau could understand was that intimate communion of 
simple cares and pleasures, that continual easy expansion of heart, 
which can be found only in a narrow) domestic circle, secured 
from the intrusion of all except those wlio-are everything to each 
other. This Rousseau enjoyed, or thought he had enjoyed, for a 
short time in his youth in the household of Madame de Warens, 
and his after-life was a continual regret and longing for the lost 
Paradise. “Le vide,” he once said, “de Page mûr, qui vest fait 
sentir à moi, me’ retrace le doux temps du premier âge.” The idea 
of a simple rustic life of domestic peace, remote from all the noises 
of the world, returns again and again in his works, and is the 
source of their most beautiful passages. Connected with it is 
that love of the country, that perfect delight in natural beauty, 
which made his words a kind of revelation to a nation whose 
cultivated classes had fled from the country and were rapidly 
turning itinto a desert. The pressure of circumstances, however, 
and Rousseau’s own temper, soon put an end to the Idyll of Les 
Charmettes, and he was drawn by the necessity of his vocation 
to Paris, the great; centre of the intellectual life of the time. 

Paris was to Rousseau an atmosphere of almost fatal stimula- 
tion. It completed his literary education, and made him conscious 
of his powers. At the same time, it threw him back upon himself 
with a violent repulsion from all that he heard and saw around 
him. A poor man, he had learned the depth of the joys that are 
open to the poor, and the temptations of a luxurious and artificial 
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life came too late even to touch him. Accustomed to the simple 
and unrestrained life of the country, he was never at his ease in 
the brilliant and immoral society in which he found himself. 
Rousseau could understand, in a measure, the ideal life with all its 
renunciations; he could understand fully the simple delights of the 
senses and the affections. But the bright encounter of wit, the 
charm of social elegance, were to him as good as nothing; and 
the literary and philosophic life of the time was worse than 
nothing. Both his lower and his higher nature made him long 
for a kind of plain living and high thinking, which was not to be 
found im. the Paris of the eighteenth century. Above all, the 
sceptical tenaper of a society which was then sitting at the feet of 
Voltaire peed and disgusted him. “I hate,” he once said, 
“this rage to estroy without building up.”* It was this repul- 
sion of his wholé\soul against the life and culture of Paris, that 
gave such force and intensity to his denunciation of the evils 
of an artificial civilization, and to his prophetic call to a perverse 
generation to return to nature. Forced back upon himself, he 
sought in his visions a cofmpensation for his practical incapacity 
either to conform himself to the world, or the world to himself, 
and “while he was Barris the fire burned.” Rousseau, in fact, was 
rather like a Hebrew prophet under an ecstasy of inspiration than 
a literary man setting“himself a definite task. Till near the age 
of forty he had not thought of literature, but rather of music as 
his vocation. He wrote his books under the weight of ideas that 
over-stimulated and over-mastered his weak sensibility, and forced 
his natural indolence for several years—“ six years of madness 
and fever,” he says—to the most strenuous tasks of literary com- 
position, And when he had uttered his message he sunk into 
a long silence, broken only by polemical or autobiographical 
writings. He always spoke of his literary career as his greatest 
misfortune; and this, which was generally taken for affectation, 
was probably, in his sense, nothing more than the truth. The 
tension of thought and utterance once passed by, Rousseau found 
himself exhausted and unstrung, incapable any longer of the 
simple happiness which he always regarded as the best result of 
life. Between the ecstasy and almost agony of vision and expres- 
sion, the excitement of literary success, and the persecutions by 
‘which it was followed, his sensitive mechanism had received a 
fatal shock. The world had come into his life, and, seek what 
solitude he would, he could no longer shut it out. He persisted, 
however, to the last in believing that he needed only one thing 
for the return of his former peace, namely, a complete exclusion 
of the world; and the fact that peace would not return seemed to 
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him a proof that the world was in a conspiracy against him. A 
frenzy of suspicion took possession of him, as of the Jacobins in 
the Reign of Terror, when the disappointment of their hopes of 
an earthly Millennium seemed to be in itself a sufficient proof 
of the continued machinations of aristocrats. There is, in truth, 
more than a superficial analogy between the two cases. The 
pure fanatical spirit of revolution which animated the Jacobin 
ehiefs can awake in those, and in those only, who forget that we 
are always accomplices in the evils that oppress us, and who 
therefore set themselves to reform the world without an effort to 
reform themselves. Something more than the death of aristdcrats, 
. something after which, we may trust, it is now strivingin a more 
hopeful way, was needed to make France free. Something more 
than passive good wishes, and freedom from outward hindrances, 
is needed to give inner harmony to the soul of rhan. But Rous- 
seau always held to the principle that in magnis voluisse sat est, ` 
that good intentions are everything, and that if they bear fruit in 
bad actions it is the fault of circumstances; of social arrangements, 
and not in any degree of the individual himself. Hence that 
insane self-glorification which startles ug at the beginning of the 
“Confessions,” in which he heads the wndisguised record of his 
weaknesses with the assertion that he is the best of men. It is no 
more than the truth that Rousseau.had ‘a stronger longing for 
ideal good, a deeper sympathy with the poor and the oppressed, 
a keener feeling for natural and moral beauty, than perhaps any 
writer of his time. It is unfortunate, however, that the lover of 
virtue and humanity was incapable of enduring the presence of 
men in the concrete, and that his whole life was an insatiable 
craving for pleasurable sensations, “The laurels of mere wishing 
are dry leaves that never have been green.” 

Let us not, however, be unjust to Rousseau. His very incapacity 
for action, his weakness in the practical world, combined with the 
passionate intensity of his inner life, were the necessary conditions 
of his power. Repelled by the mere “rage to destroy without 
building up,” which had taken possession of even the better 
minds of his time, he asked himself what were the sound elements 
beneath that which was artificial and corrupt in the dissolving 
social organization. And, like Wordsworth, who directly or 
indirectly received many influences from him,* he found these 
healthy elements in the love of nature and the sympathies and 
duties of the family. He revealed to a sophisticated genera- 
tion the primal charities, the first affections, out of which the 
purity and sweetness of life must spring. If there is sometimes a 
strained and artificial tone in his denunciation of artifice, if there 
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us that we must choose between the natural man and the citizen, 
for we cannot have both; and that the defect of the present mode 
of education is that it is direstad to two opposite ends, and there- 
fore fails in attaining either, but only produces hommes doubles, 
who have neither the independence of the’ natural man, nor 
that absolute absorption in the moi commun of the State which 
characterized the citizens of ancient Rome or Sparta. Of any 
union of social and individual liberty which does not involve the 
suppression of one or the other, of any organic unity of society in 
which the freedom of the members shall be consistent with the 
unity of the body politic, Rousseau has no conception, and, just 
because of this, his theory fluctuates between one and the other. 
In the end he seems to despair of political life, and he seeks to 
educate his Emile independently of any society, or at least of 
any society beyond the family. The sole “natural education 
is the domestic education,” and, when it is completed, the ideal 
pupil has learned to regard his civic duty as something secondary 
and accidental, and not as the-yeal object. of his life. Though, 
therefore, Rousseau makes the inconsistent admission’ that, man is 
“sociable by his nature, or, at least, made to become so,” and that 
the “civil state alone gives man that moral liberty which makes 
him truly master of himself,” yet he never frees himself from 
the fixed idea of his individuglism, that the natural man is good 
in himself, and that all the responsibility of his errors and perver- 
sions is to be thrown upon society. ` 

The side of Rousseau’s speculation which perhaps has best pre- 
served its interest for the present time is his defence of religion. 
In this defence he follows his usual method. As he sought for 
the healthy elements of social life by abstracting from all the 
complexities of civilization and falling back upon the sentiments 
of the natural man, so, beneath the various structures of dogma 
and institution in which the different religions of the world have 
realized themselves, he endeavours to distinguish the primitive 
movement of- religious feeling. As the State has its origin in a 
mot commun which is identical in all individuals, Bg religion must 
rest on a universal sentiment intérieur, a “ conscience” or “ common 
reason” (for Rousseau uses all these names for it), which is the 
‘residuum that remains when we leave out the differences of indi- 
viduals and nations. “I know,” he says on one occasion, “that 
the common reason is very limited, and that when we go beyond 
its narrow bounds every one has his own reason that is proper to 
himself.” This common reason teaches us to regard the world as 
a moral system whose centre isin God. “The good man” obey- 
‘ing it “arranges all things with respect to the good of the whole; 
the bad man” disobeying it “arranges the whole universe with 
respect to himself.. The latter makes himself the centre of all 
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things; the former measures his radius, and keeps himself in the 
circumference. Thus he finds his due place at once in regard to 
the common centre, which is God, and in regard to all the con- 
centric circles, which are his fellow-creatures."* The answer 
to- all the objections of pessimism, based on the existence of 
moral and physical evil in the world, is ultimately to be found 
only in the sentiment intérieur which teaches us that God is, and 
that he is the maintainer of this moral order in the universe. 
«We do not prove the existence of God by the system of Pope, 
put’ we prove the system of Pope by the existence of God.” 
Apart from this faith, all arguments for either optimism or pessi- 
mism are a vain jangle of words. For if the pessimists can point 
to the evils visible in that small part of the universe which is 
within our experience, it is always open to their opponents to 
allege that these evils are necessary to the attainment of the 
highest good, and that they would disappear on a view of the 
whole. The optimist “does not say that every single thing in 
itself is good, but only that the whole.is good, or all is good for 
the whole;” and “no one can give direct proofs for or against 
this proposition, for such proof could be derived only -frjm a 
perfect knowledge of the world and of the end proposed by its 
author, a knowledge which incontestably is far above the reach of 
man.” “If God exists, He is perfect; if He is perfect, He is wise, 
almighty, and just; if He is just and almighty, my soul’ is im- 
mortal; if my soul is immortal, thirty years of life are nothing to 
me, and these years, with all that happens in them, may be necessary, 
for the maintenance of the universe. If the first proposition is ad- 
mitted, the rest can never be shaken; if it be denied, there is no 
use in disputing about its consequences.” ‘Everything, therefore, 
depends on the truth of that inner sentiment which constrains us 
to believe in God. “I believe in God as fully as I believe in any 
other truth, because to believe or not to believe are the things in 
the world that are least under my control; because when my 
reason is wavering, my faith cannot long rest in suspense ; 
because finally a thousand motives, of preference attract me to 
the side that is most consoling, and join the weight of hope to 
the equilibrium of reason.” Have we then a right to believe 


whatever is “most consoling,” whatever, in short, we most 


strongly desire to believe? Rousseau is fully aware of this 
objection to his assertion of the rights of pure subjective feeling, 


but his only answer is that we must distinguish the mere feeling - 


of the individual as such, from feeling as the utterance of the 
raison commun. “You bid me,” he writes to one correspondent, 
« distrust this internal assent, but I find in it a natural safeguard 
against the sophisms of my understanding. And I fear that on 
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this occasion you are confusing the secret inclinations of our 
heart which lead us astray with that more seciet, more inward 
voice, which reclaims and murmurs against these interested 
decisions, and brings us back, in spite of ourselves, to the way of 
truth.” At the same time, Rousseau confesses freely that this 
appeal to sentiment is powerless as an argument against those 
who say that they do not feelit. “A proof of sentiment for us,” 
he allows, “cannot become a demonstration for them, and it is not 
reasonable to say to any one, ‘You ought to believe this because 
I believe it?” Rousseau-is in the difficulty of one who appeals 
solely to the individual as such, who indeed admits no other 
appeal, and who nevertheless asserts that there is such a thing as 
universal truth. But, from this point of view, a universal truth 
could only be that which was believed by every one, quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus; and the first man who honestly denied 
that he had any such conviction would seem to be a conclusive 
negative instance against its existence. 

The truth is that Rousseau represents in its ultimate one- 
sidedness the principle of Protestantism. Like Rousseau, Luther 
and Calvin appealed to the inner light, the immediate witness 
of the spirit, denying the right of the Church to stand between 
the individual and God; like Rousseau, they declared that the 
evidence of Christianity is to be found only in the inner experi- 
ence of the believer. It is true that an attempt was made, 
especially by the second generation of Protestants, to put the 
Bible into the vacant place of the Church; but the Bible was no 
self-interpreting authority, and the true interpretation of it was 
to be discovered by each one for himself. The spiritual man, the 
individual who had deepest Christian experience, was to judge 
all things, and no one would claim to overrule his judgment. 
But this brings us back to the difficulty of which we have 
just spoken. When Rousseau asserted that there was a raison 
commun, whose voice was distinct from the voice of the individual 
understanding, a volonté générale which was not to be confused 
with the will of any particular person, he was obliged at the same 
time to allow that we cannot be sure that this universal element 
in the intelligence and will of man is uttering itself in any one 
case or individual. For he admitted, not only that there is an early 
period in the life of the individual and the race, in which religion 
and morality do not yet exist; but also that even in later times it 
requires special conditions to maintain in the individual that 
purity and sincerity of heart by which the inner voice of nature 
can be clearly distinguished from the dictates of the natural will 
and the individual understanding. And in like manner, the 
Protestant assertion of the right, or rather of the duty, of private 
judgment, had to ‘be interpreted as meaning, not that every one 
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was a judge of moral and religious truth, but that every one could 
become capable of judging, by passing through the necessary 
spiritual experience.. The spiritual man alone, therefore, was the 
judge of all things; but who was'the spiritual man? The ques: 
tion was one of subjective determination, and could as little be 
brought to any universal tribunal, as the corresponding question 
of Rousseau, who is the natural man? As in the former case, 
the spiritual man is needed to discover the spiritual man, so 
in the latter.case the natural man is needed ‘to find out the 
natural man. ` : i 

The first effect of the Protestant appeal to the inner witness of 
the spirit was to. awaken a thousand jarring and contradictory 
voices on every point of Christian doctrine. As it was admitted 
that every individual could be the organ of the Spirit, so every 
founder of a sect expressed his own convictions as the Spirit’s 
voice; and Bossuet was soon able to point to the thousand varia- 
tions of Protestants as the natural and necessary result of their 
appeal to the individual in place of the Church. On the other hand, 
the growing sense of the difficulty of securing agreement led 
among the Protestants themselves to a more or less definite attempt 
to simplify the doctrine of Christianity. When divisions arise, the 
natural tendency of many minds is to fall back on the points 
which division has not yet touched, and to treat the matters in 
dispute as of little consequence. Christianity, it was argued, is 
something which every one must receive on the witness of his own 
spirit; it must therefore be something free from difficulty and 
dispute, which the simplest can be expected so to receive. Hence 
we may abandon as extraneous to Christianity all those doctrines 
which are beyond the reach of the ordinary understanding. Even 
the most orthodox felt the force of this logic, and were led by 
it to throw into the background those doctrines which relate 
to the absolute nature of God, and to attach all importance to 
those which relate to his relations. to man. And the most extreme 
of the Protestant sects, like thé Moravians and Quakers, treated. 
all objective doctrine whatever as a secondary affair, and con- 
centrated their attention upon the analysis of the subjective 
religious experience of the- individual. Rousseau’s “ Profession of 
Faith of a Savoyard Vicar” is only the ultimate expression of this 
tendency. To decide fairly, the vicar argues, between the. con- 
flicting claims of the many competing religions of the world,.or 
even between the many interpretations of Christianity, a-.man 
must spend: his life in travel and research, must make himself a 
profound metaphysician and a, thorough historian ; must combine 
the widest knowledge of facts- with: superhuman ‘wisdom and in- 
sight. “Je n’ai jamais pu croire que Dieu m’ordonnat, sur peine 
de Yenfer, d'être si savant.” “How could Jesus Christ venture to 
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promise the kingdom of heaven to the simple, and to commence 
his most beautiful discourse by blessing the poor in spirit, if it 
requires so much wit to understand his doctrines?” The creed to 
which the heart witnesses is something simpler; it reduces itself 
to the belief in an Etre suprême, who rewards the good and 
punishes the evil, and to whom therefore we ascribe the attributes 
of wisdom and goodness, though sensible that even these words 
express ideas of human excellence which, strictly speaking, are 
not transferable to the Divine Being. This alone is a creed which 
needs no extraneous authority of the Church, no evidence of a 
revelation given to some one else at a distant time to accredit it, 
for it “depends on general principles common to all men,” and 
every simple heart can verify it for itself. «Est-il simple, est-il 
naturel que Dieu ait été chercher Moise pour parler a Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau ?”* 

The main difficulty in relation to this “ Profession of Faith” has 
already been indicated. Rousseau is obliged to admit that the so- 
called universal belief is not universal; that even this last residuum 
of religion is accepted only by those whose hearts are prepared for 
it. Hence his intellectual position was immediately out-flanked by 
those who still further simplified the dictates of the raison com- 
mun, and reduced them to morality without religion, or even, as 
was the case with some of those who were most possessed with 
the rage of simplification and negation, to the simple appetites. 
Rousseau himself, in the description of the earliest state of the 
natural man, had indicated this necessary result of his logic, —a 
result from which, however, he had immediately recoiled. The 
search for universal truth as the simple, the natural, as that which 
commends itself at once to every individual, is suicidal, for in this 
search we are gradually forced to abstract the individual from all 
the conditions under which the universal power of reason can be 
manifested in him. To seek for the simple voice of nature in this 
way is about as reasonable as the experiment of those who shut 
up an infant in a room by himself in order to determine the 
primeval language. If, as Rousseau says, “the man who reflects 
is a depraved animal,” where shall we find the simple voice of 
reason, the unsophisticated utterance of nature? Only it would 
seem in the pure animal, the nature that feels and desires without 
reflection. Unfortunately the pure animal has no voice and no 
utterance whatever. 

The great error of Rousseau was to seek the universal truth 
of religion in some abstract residuum, strained from all the 
various beliefs of men; just as it was his great error in polities 
to seek the volonté générale in some element of agreement amid the 
jarring wills of all the citizens. There is no such element in either 
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case. If there is a raison commun in the religious history of men, 
it must be sought in a universal spirit, which progressively mani- 
fests itself in and through the particulars as the unity that sub- 
ordinates their difference and conflict, and not in the abstraction 
of an Etre supréme, which avoids all difficulties simply because it 
has no contents whatever. Deism, as it appears in Voltaire and 
Rousseau, is not a religion at all. Its God is simply, to use a 
modern illustration, “a not-ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
an external Being who attaches happiness to goodness, or a name 
for the supposed connection of the two, not a Spirit who transcends 
and embraces all things and beings, and works through the free 
life of spirits, even through their error and their sin, that he may 
bring them all to himself. Mr. Morley justly remarks that Deism 
is a “faith of egoism and complacency,” “a kind of gratuitously 
adopted superfluity, not the satisfaction of a profound inner crav- 
ing and resistless spiritual necessity.” Its inadequate conception of 
human freedom as a mere “ liberty of indifference,” divorcing man 
from God, and consequently also man from man, makes religion in 
the true sense of the word an impossibility, though it may still leave 
place for a feeling of moral aspiration. Optimist too as Rousseau 
was, he never once tasted the sweetness or felt the power of the 
religion of pity and reconciliation ; and he divides the wicked from 
the good, and discusses the fate of each, without a sense of the 
brotherhood and solidarity of men.* 

The work of the Revivers of learning and the Reformers, of 
the Encyclopedists and of Rousseau himself, was to assert the 
rights of reason; to assert, in other words, that the principle of 
all man’s knowledge and action is within him. Hence they were 
naturally led to oppose the inward to the outward, the witness of 
the spirit to the dead letter of tradition, private judgment to the 
authority of the Church. Such an assertion of the rights of the 
individual was necessary, if the implicit reason of faith and feeling 
was ever to become the explicit reason of science; if the simple 
unreflected unity of the early Christian spirit with the doctrines 
and institutions of the Church was ever to be mediated by reflec- 
tion and consciousness. And it must be remembered that this 
change of the form of religious thought involved also a great 
change of matter; for in becoming, what it essentially is, a 
religion of spirit, Christianity must necessarily learn to dispense 
with that machinery of external sign and symbol, of authoritative 
revelation and miraculous interference, which has been the sup- 
port of its childhood. As in politics it is the problem of modern 
times to reassert the principle of order, the volonté générale, without 
the aid of that fiction of divine right—vested in kings or nobles, 
and separating them from all other men—which had been its 

* Morley’s Rousseau, ji. p. 269. * 
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inadequate expression in earlier days; so in religion it is the 
problem of modern times to reassert the self-revelation of the 
divine Spirit in the world, and in and for man, while erasing the 
absolute line of division with which previous ages had separated 
priest, and prophet, and apostle from those to whom they spoke. 
But the difficulty lies in the transition. Thought develops slowly, 
and each generation is disposed to exaggerate even to absurdity 
` the aspect of truth which is revealed to it. The Reformers-were 
naturally led to lay too much emphasis on the chańge of the form 
of religion, and to give too little thought to the necessary recon- 
struction of its matter. Not discerning that the individual con- 
sciousness is what it is by means of the historical mediation 
through which it has passed, and that the Catholic Church itself 
was the necessary presupposition of Protestantism, they spoke as if 
the long labour of the middle ages had been for naught, and as 
if the one thing necessary was to sweep its accumulated results 
away, and go back to the simplicities of the first Christian faith. 
And it was by a kind of logical necessity—that logical necessity 
by which one-sided opinions disprove themselves and pass away— 
that the French successors of the Reformers sought to go back 
still further, from Christianity to heathen virtue, and from heathen 
virtue to the simple consciousness of the natural man. “The 
rage to destroy without rebuilding,” which possessed the most 
extreme followers of Voltaire, is the necessary culmination of that 
` assertion of the freedom of a merely formal reason against all the 
contents with which history has filled it. But to liberate man is 
not merely to break his chains. 

The ultimate hope of the human spirit inust be to restore as 
reason what it then sought to destroy as the unreason of authority, 
to restore as the realization of freedom what it then rejected as 
the bonds of an external necessity. This restoration involves, as 
has already been said, a thorough re-formation (in the etymological 
sense of the word) of the whole edifice of dogma and institution 
in a way which few of the friends of religion have yet realized, 
and still fewer have had the faith and courage to attempt. Rous- 
seau, with his instinctive revolt and repulsion at once against the 
philosophers of his time who sought merely to destroy the existing 

order, and against the priests who sought merely to resist its 
destruction, with his divided life, alternating between the fervid 
assertion of the principle of individualism in its extremest form— 
the glorification of the natural man—and his equally fervid asser- 
tion of the rights of the common reason and the general will, may 
be regarded as a voice crying in the wilderness to make straight 
the ways for a faith which is at one with reason. 


EDWARD CAIRD. 
VOL. XXX, 2x 


THE PANTHEISTIC FACTOR IN CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. 


t Non ergo essem, Deus meus, non omnino essem, nisi 
esses in me. An potius non essem, nisi essem in te, 
ex quc omnia, per quem omnia, in quo omnia? 
Etiam sic, Domine, etiam sic”—AUGUSTINUS, 
Confess. i. 2. ` 


NE special claim on the attention of mankind which Christ- 
ianity makes, as well in the actual words of Christ in the 
Gospels as in the most modern developments of systematic theo- 
logy, is that it has a reply to give to every one, a key to unlock 
every ethical and spiritual enigma which is not inherently beyond 
solution in the present stage of human consciousness; a place 
within its cycle of ideas for every moral and speculative truth, ` 
however alien at first sight from certain aspects of religion which 
have at various times been alleged to constitute its sum. This 
differentiates it very remarkably from even the highest of the 
competing creeds, viewed in the most favourable light. It will 
not be readily conceded that Buddhism, or Islam, even in its 
more spiritual forms, or such a Theism as that of Marcus Aurelius 
and Epictetus, is adequate for the contentment of several varieties 
of intellect and view; nor that any new presentment of any one 
of them, short of complete disintegration and reconstruction, 
making it virtually a fresh creed, could give it much additional 
adaptability. And as to non-theistic and Agnostic systems, the 
most their advocates have to say for them is that they ought to 
satisfy the intellect and emotions, whereas the faet is clear that 
they do not meet the requirements of even their own adherents ; 
for, to take the latter only, there can be no less satisfactory 
reply to a large class of questions which imperiously suggest 
themselves to the mind than that they are inherently insoluble, 
and that the only wisdom is to recognize them as such, and to 
confine the operations of the intellect to more verifiable subjects. 
But there can be no doubt whatever that the form of thought 
known as Pantheism, given new prominence by the speculations 
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of Descartes and Spinoza, has received extraordinary impetus in 
yet more recent times from the concurrent influence of the study 
of nature in two aspects: that of esthetic delight in scenery, of 
which Wordsworth—though personally much less of a Pantheist 
than Goethe—is the chief exponent; and that of physical science, 
notably in the domains of chemistry and biology. Hence a multi- 
‘tude of problems and emotions, of whose existence the European 
mind has been fully conscious ever since the remote era of Par- 
menides the Eleatic, are now demanding solution and expression, 
‘and that with quite unprecedented pertinacity. If Christianity be 
what it alleges itself, it must provide a common term which shall 
‘serve as the reconciliation of Theism and Pantheism, embodying 
the elements of truth found in each of those systems, and that not 
by mere colourable evasion or by undue subordination of one to 
the other, but truly and fully. For the essence of a creed which 
‘boasts itself as Catholic is that it is debarred from one particular 
method of formulation. It may not be eclectic, it may not pick 
and choose between truths, but must welcome, admit, and co- 
ordinate all truths without exception. Otherwise, no matter how 
wide its range may be, and how great the variety of minds it 
satisfies, a time will come when it must break down in some 
unexpected quarter, and be proved merely human and erring 
thereby ; just as a physical theory, say that of gravitation, has no 
more than a precarious tenure as a mere working hypothesis, until 
it is shown that there is no class of phenomena coming under it 
for which it does not provide an adequate account. The moment 
one solitary exception can be established beyond question, the 
theory is not merely weakened in its character of a law, it is 
annulled and destroyed, and has no further scientific. value. A 
-crucial example of the mannér in which Christianity does reconcile 
two seemingly contrary and incompatible notions is supplied by 
the doctrine of the Trinity. To one class of minds, Unity is the 
highest conception, and the object of worship, to secure its 
reverence, must be isolated in awful and solitary majesty. To 
-quite another, that which is only one is imperfect, lacking all that 
plurality and fellowship can give, and therefore comes short of the 
highest ideal. The monotheist of the strictest kind and the philo- 
sophical polytheist—not to take the lower forms of either into 
account—can find no common ground for their ideas, no possible 
reconciliation of their differences, outside Christianity ; but within 
its pale the desired accommodation presents itself, not as an 
ingenious compromise, but as the fundamental tenet of the creed 
itself, embodied from the first in the baptismal formula, and no 
development of a later age. And no fact is more remarkable 
‘in the history of dogma than the extremely slight influence 
exerted on Christianity by either of the extremes of which 
2x2 
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Trinitarianism is the mean. Unitarianism, even in its modified 
Sabellian and Monarchian forms, never succeeded in rooting itself 
in the ancient Church, nor is it even now more than a drop in the 
ocean; and the Arian view, which did prevail for a time, dying 
after a very hard fight, is as incompatible with true Monotheism: 
as it is with the Athanasian Creed; while Tritheistic opinions at 
no time were powerful, whether within or without the main 
Christian body. Nothing would seem more probable or even 
inevitable, judging from the standpoint of, say a rigid Moslem, 
than that belief in three Gods must have prevailed amongst 
Trinitarians; but though a vague theory of the sort, or at any 
rate tending towards it, appears at distant intervals, separated 
from each other by several centuries, associated with the names ' 
of Marcion, John Philoponus, Roscelin, and William Sherlock, it 
never took hold of any appreciable number of minds, far less 
developed into a formal creed and cult; a sufficient proof that 
the Christian solution is a genuine one, and not a mere delusive 
play of words. . 

‘ Jt is therefore in full accordance with analogy to expect that 
some cognate reconciliation may be found between the not more 
opposed conceptions of Pantheism and Theism, especially when 
in the only original evidence we possess as to the’manner in which 
the first preachers of Christianity recommended their Gospel to 
cultured pagans, the harmony of the two ideas is at least implied, 
and that not obscurely. It is in the speech of Paul of Tarsus 
before the Areopagus. He asserts the fundamental principle of 
pure Theism, that of a Personal Creator, in the words, “God that 
made the world and all things therein, seeing He is Lord of ` 
heaven and earth.” He asserts no less clearly the fundamental 
principle of at least one aspect of Pantheism by adding, “In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being,” which points to that 
view which maintains, not the absorption of the infinite in the 
finite, which is the expression of the lower and impersonal type of 
Pantheism, but that of the finite in the infinite, which is at least 

' consistent with a very elevated and ardent Theism. There can 
be little question that the impression conveyed to the Athenians 
by this part of the discourse, having regard to the then prevalent 
Platonism of their schools, was that St. Paul’s conception of the 
Supreme Being’s relation to created matter was that of a uni- 
versally diffused atmosphere, an “ampler ether, a diviner air,” in 
which all things are plunged, and outside which (if an outside 
were conceivable) life and even being would be impossible. 
The two conflicting ideas of the finite and infinite are ele- 
mentary, primitive, and inseparable from the human mind, once 
it has attained a certain stage of intelligent consciousness, At 
one time the impression produced by contemplation of the visible 
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world and by the facts of life is that df mobility and variation, of 
limitation and relativity, of decay and death; at another, a con- 
tradictory set of notions force themselves on the mind, and 
eternal, unchangeable, self-existing, unlimited Being, whether in 
the world of fact or of ideas, seems the only kind of sexistence 
‘which can be admitted as real. Ever since this contrast has com- 
pelled attention and solicited explanation, the finest intellects have 
busied themselves with it, but have, for the most part, cut the . 
knot by practically leaving one of the two terms out of sight, and 
taking account of the other only. So it was in the times of 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus; so it isat the present day. But there 
is one attempted sdlution which has worked so much practical 
mischief that it stands apart from all others in its results, more 
noticeable, it may be, fourteen hundred years ago than now, but 
which is still powerful for evil, though modern philosophy has 
agreed to condemn it as unthinkable, albeit the mightiest name 
in philosophy, that of Aristotle, may be cited in its favour. This 
is the theory known in metaphysics as Dualism, or in theology as 
Manicheism. It made a more powerful inroad into Christianity: 
than any other alien form of opinion, and nothing is better estab- 
lished than that the strong hold it took upon the powerful intellect 
of Augustine was-never shaken off, even when he directed his 
massive polemic against his former teachers, so that some of it 
has passed from him into the theology of Western Christendom 
under various disguises, and has been given a permanent footing in 
the Latin obedience by Thomas of Aquino; while Luther and Calvin 
have done, in a greater degree, the like disservice to Protestantism. 

Again, that modified species of Agnosticism represented by the 
English Deists of the last century has not been without a hurtful 
influence on practical religion. Their conception of God as a 
machinist who has invented a self-acting engine, and then left it to 
itself, exercising no further supervision over it, and presumably 
but little interested in its welfare, occupies a larger space in the 
ordinary mind than it is at all conscious of, or than could be 
gathered from mere literary expression. And as Manicheism 
` oscillates between rigid asceticism and unbridled licence, with a 
strict logic which each reaction can plead in its defence, while the 
unspoken Deism of nominal Christians leads to an almost entire 
loss of ideality and high aims, it is evident that the balance needs 
to be redressed somehow, and by a more satisfactory answer to the 
problems of existence than they can supply. i 

One thing is certain, that the impersonal Pantheism which 
'divests Deity of separate, conscious, and moral existence does not 
furnish any reply at all. It may be most ingenious as a meta- 
physical speculation, but it is of no help whatsoever in the 
concerns of life. Tt is open to the same objection as that which 
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Whately shrewdly brought against Calvinism. He pointed out 
that whatever abstract truth may be supposed to underlie the 
necessatianism which is its final term, men are always obliged, 
even when the warmest advocates of the theory, to disregard. it. 
in practice, and to act as if free-will and contingency, not fatalism, 
were the laws which rule human conduct. Similarly, the thorough- 
going Pantheist, who alleges that Deity is equally transfused, 
. immanent, or manifested in all things, as much in a pebble as. 
in Christ, and that what we call evil is only a relative term, and 
another aspect of what we call good, no real line of demarcation 
existing between them, is obliged to refute his own theories 
daily. He will not live in a house where the drains are out of 
order, though he may speculatively assert the divine character of 
mephitic gas; he will not keep a servant who lies and cheats, who: 
drinks and idles, nor indeed refrain from prosecuting in extreme 
cases, although sin has no recognized place in his vocabulary. 
This disproof, though somewhat rough and ready, and sorely 
lacking in metaphysical precision, is complete, as complete as 
that which the microscope furnishes of those creeds which forbid: 
their adherents to destroy any animal life even for food, since the 
vegetables they eat and the water they drink teem -with life, 
which is not less real because minute and rudimentary. More 
rigorously investigated, the untenability of such a form of 
Pantheism is readily established, because it is found to be ulti- 
mately the identification of thought and existence, of the subjective 
and the objective, which is the fallacy lying at the root of 
Spinoza’s distinction of the natura naturans and the natura naturata. 
(no more brilliant intellectual conception than which would exist, 
did it rest.on facts); while the Hegelian theory is alike inadequate 
to explain the origin of self-consciousness, which, if found, as it is, 
in human beings, cannot be assumed to be absent from that which 
brought human beings into existence, whether by efflux, cemana- 
tion, ‘positing, or any other hypothesis adopted in lieu of creation. 
Apart, then, from the entire lack of a moral law in this aspect of 
Pantheism, which would fatally affect it on ethical grounds, it 
cannot stand as thinkable so as to content the reason, even if the 
dissent of the conscience be overruled. It is as necessary to main- 
tain the objectivity of the Divine Personality asit isto guard against 
that entire abnegation of human personality as having no ethical, 
no mental, and no substantial existence of its own apart from God, 
which is common to Augustine, to Malebranche, and to Spinoza ; 
for whenever either is denied, and men are logical, religion, which ` 
means a definite relation between God and the soul, each regarded 
as personal existences capable of intercourse, becomes impossible, 
at any rate so far as affection and conscience are concerned. Bu 

a personal Pantheism in’some sense not only ig speculatively com— 
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patible with religion; it is more, it has been found practically 
united with it in a very fervid combination,’ and that not merely 
in Platonizing Christians like St. Clement of Alexandria and the 
far more illustrious Origen, but in the man who stands out to 
all time as perhaps the noblest figure in post-apostolic Church 
history, and as the received type of fearless yet charitable ortho- 


doxy, Athanasius himself. It has been to some extent the mis-. 


fortune of the able opponents of modern Pantheism, such as the 


late Professor Mill, Bishop Maret, and Dr. Christlieb, that they , 


have taken this higher Pantheism too little into account, and have 
scarcely realized its marked contrariety to the rationalizing temper, 
whether of early Arianism or of the rigid monotheistic creeds. On 
this head it is worth while citing the judgment of a very keen and 
subtle thinker, the late Dr. John Duncan, who shrewdly says :— 


“ I have long thought that without an Eternal Logos you must have an 
Eternal Kosmos; and I therefore suspect that a Mono-personal Theism 
[the Theism of the Unitarian, the Deist, the Mohammedan] is impotent 
against the Pantheist. So that, since the controversy has passed from its 
old Atheistic phases, I doubt if either Deist, Socinian, or Mohammedan 
will.be able to cope with the Pantheist. In. short, I doubt if any but a 
Trinitarian can do so adequately.” —Colloquia Peripatetica, p. 93. 


That sober, common-sense, unemotional, anti-mysterious type 
of religion, in no wise inconsistent with the Zwinglian aspect of 
modern Puritanism, which is the joy of Archbishops and Premiers, 
which ensures safeness and merits preferment, which never tumbles 
into the pitfalls of indiscretion and unpopularity gaping at the 
feet of enthusiasts and zealots who, like Thales of Miletus, are 
gazing up towards the heavens and not looking downwards to 
their steps, but which contrariwise receives the English equi- 
valent of canonization, the approval of the Times, is divided from 
mechanical Deism by the merest film of ice, which a tepid breath 
may at any moment cause to disappear. It has no affinity with 
Pantheism, but it also has no answer for the questions which the 
present generation insists on putting to those ‘who pose as 
teachers. 

On the other hand, it is in mystical theology, beginning with 
the Alexandrine exposition of the doctrine of the Logos, and 
developing in the Hierarchies of Dionysius, that the antidote to 
this subtle form of unbelief can alone be found, and that some 
answer, which shall not be a mere evasion or a restatement of the 
question itself in equivalent terms, can be found for the spiritual 
queries prompted by the new conquests of the human intellect in 
the domain of physical science. It is only in it that any adequate 
recognition of that infinite Unity in diversity which forces itself 
alike on the divine and the physicist can be found; only in it that 
an intelligible relation between the Absolute and the conditioned 
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can be traced; only in it that the truest, or at any rate least un- 

satisfying, aspect of that all-pervading mysterious influence which 

thinkers of old time, before the Christian revelation, called the 

Soul of the World, can be seen. And, to anticipate an objection, 

there is no incompatibility whatever between acceptance of this 

method and the cléarest dialectic united with the shrewdest 

mother-wit and practical faculty; while it is, in the present 

writer’s apprehension, the-only form of Christian thought which 

is absolutely congruous with all the facts revealed by scientific 

inquiry, not even seeming to conflict with them for an instant, 

notably in relation to those modern theories of evolution and of 

the extreme vagueness, to say no more, of the distinction between 

matter and spirit, which have shaken mechanical Deism, especially 

when masquerading as popular orthodoxy, to its very foundations, 

but which have no disturbing effect whatever on minds which- 
have risen into the clear air of the higher theology. And, from 

the ethical point of view, here also is found the cure for that 

self-centred consciousness which isolates each man who embodies 

it in his religion, and leaves him alone in the universe, with only 

his own image, or the image of a Power existing chiefly to satisfy 

his selfish wishes, projected before him as a phantasmal God. For 

with a true perception of that which Buddhist sages have 

endeavoured to shadow forth in, their theory of Nirvana, the 

mystical thinker, whether he have arrived so far by sheer intel- 

lectual force or by the instinct of devotion, will realize his own 

place as but an infinitesimal part of the universal order, bound by 

a multitude of ties and sanctions to every other part of that order, . 
but not losing the sacredness of his own personality thereby, rather 

becoming conscious of its increased dignity, not asindependent and - 
inherent, but by reason of its relation to that Highest and Infinite 

to which it belongs, and to which it is-allied by likeness and 

origin. And this does not lead to mere vague dreaming. On the 

contrary, it supplies a practical rule of conduct which solves 

countless difficulties and problems of life, and amongst them that 

of the true extent and limit of the duty of altruist self-sacrifice, as 

has been very keenly pointed out by Mr. Allanson Picton in his 

thoughtful essay on Christian Pantheism, answering Mr. Herbert 

Spencer’s criticism that this duty, if universally acted on, would 

lead to destructive absurdities ; such as, to suggest a case, the act 

of the commander-in-chief during a campaign which must decide 

a war, who should fling away his life in a skirmish to save that of 

one of his privates, and with his life the whole strategic plan 

which would have issued in victory and in the speedy return of 

peace. ” There have been, doubtless, extravagances without . 
number uttered and committed by adherents of the mystical 
school, whether in the ranks of Quietism or outside them; 
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but in almost every case where such a charge can be proved, 
—as Jacob Bohme, George Fox, and Emanuel Swedenborg,—its 
cause is to be sought, not in the presence of mysticism, but 
in the absehce of that realization of other aspects of theology, 
belonging to the sphere of ethics and dogma, which is essen- 
tial to just proportion; a truth which is easy to recognize in 
the writings of St. Theresa, where the clear practical shrewdness 
of her mind not only coexists with a very deep mysticism, but is 
obviously reinforced and pointed thereby, and is as far as .pos- 
sible from that self-centred meditation which is mere spiritual 
opium-eating, and tends to nothing but dissipation of energy. 
But there is another fact which reveals itself to the attentive stu- 
dent of her life and works. That pertinacious resistance of hers 
to every external authority, however august it might have been 
expected to appear to her, which strove to tum her from her pur- 
pose, was no outcome of mere personal stubbornness, no manifesta- 
tion of conceited self-esteem; it was a necessary concomitant of 
the mystical temper, which is compelled to assert the supremacy 
of conscience, the duty of recognizing individual experience even 
when in apparent conflict with legitimate authority, and which 
is therefore, in the world of spirit, closely akin to the scientific 
temper in the world of matter, both of them working for freedom, 
progress, and assured knowledge. And if it be asked how such a 
statement differs from the widest application of individualism in 
religion, which has manifestly broken down in practical operation, 
the reply is twofold: In the first place, the reason why individual- 
ism has not furthered either certitude or unity in belief is because 
its very essence is isolation, and each person who adopts it as his 
principle of action practically regards himself as the intellectual 
centre of the universe, to whose tribunal everything is accountable; 
whereas the mystical temper teaches each individual to regard 
himself as only part of an inconceivably vast whole, and therefore 
inculeates a wholesome modesty of judgment. Next, precisely as 
a scientific inquirer, if he isto be anything more than a mere 
visionary, and a prey to every kind of delusion, must (1) avail 
himself of the ascertained and tabulated discoveries of his pre- 
cursors, (2) have a working hypothesis to go upon, and (3) 
verify his conjectures by rigid experimental tests; so the mystical 
theologian’s Christianity will be conditioned in his speculations, 
(1) by the accumulated experience of historical Christendom, (2) 
by a definité spiritual aim, (3) by the practical applicability of 
the results to the advancement of his own thought and conduct, 
and to that of such persons as are brought under his influence. 
And these restrictions, while leaving an abundantly wide range 
for the play of intellect, mean something very different from 
the mere caprice of private judgment; just as they exclude 
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those crude fancies of excited Manichæism which -bear a` phe- 
nomenal resemblance to the higher forms of mystic thought, but. 
which are philosophically distinguished from them by their dualistic 
nature, fundamentally opposed as it is to any species of Pantheism, 
which, even in its lowest and most: unsatisfactory form, strives to 
posit the reconciliation of God and Nature, which the rival system. 
presents as opposed in irreconcilable antinomy. Always, as the 
Christian mystic, on the mountain heights of devout contemplation, 
beholds for a moment the flashing glory of the Supreme, and ex- 
claims, “It is good for us to be here,” the Master leads him down 
again to the plain bélow, to witness and minister to the struggle 
against the powers of evil, to view the sight of the foaming and 
wallowing demoniac instead of the shining raiment of the Trans- 
figuration. The glimpse of Divine radiance is intended to give 
strength and courage for doing one’s share adequately in the work — 
of the world, not to serve as an excuse for selfish and inactive retire- 
ment from it, in the hope that the vision may be renewed. But 
the Divine Teacher is as near on the plain as on the mountain. 
The first great Pantheistic principle which is not merely com- 
patible with Christianity, but which is an inseparable integer of it, 
is the Universal Fatherhood of God. It is most instructive to 
note how this vital truth, nominally embodied in other creeds—in 
Judaism, in Buddhism (when Buddhism assumes the Theistic form), 
in Islam, and in classical Stoicism—is divested by them of practical 
influence, and becomes restricted by artificial limitations. For 
example, there is scarcely any topic on which cultured non- 
Christians more delight to dwell than on the virtues and the lofty 
`- theistic belief of Marcus Aurelius, as though such endowments in. 
a pagan somehow disproved the Gospel. But when all that can: 
be said on the subject is exhausted, there remains the broad fact- 
which marks the great emperor off from the humblest Christian 
saint—he never seems to have recognized any missionary duty as 
laid upon him, any obligation to teach and convert even those of” 
his own household. To keep himself clean from evil was his daily 
aspiration, to impress lessons of even decency on Faustina and 
Commodus never seems to have crossed hismind. The philosopher 
might lose his own purity of thought and action by too much 
intercourse with the depraved; and as to looking on them as 
material whence other philosophers could be raised up, it was too 
chimerical to be entertained for an instant; it could not be sup- 
posed that the God of philosophers felt any interest in such persons. 
But St. Paul, in that same speech at Athens already cited, adopts 
and amplifies that saying, whether of Aratus or of Cleanthes, “For 
we also are His offspring,” and justifies thereby missionary enter- 
prise amongst even the most degraded of mankind, whether 
racially or morally, as being capable of being, made, to use the 
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significant words of another apostolic writer, “ partakers of the 
Divine nature” (2 Pet. i. 4). 
` Next, comes the Incarnation, as the reconciliation of the 
antinomy between God and matter, as the satisfaction of the 
irrepressible longing of man not merely to understand God, but 
to be God, if not individually, yet by representation and union. 
This aspect of the central dogma of Christianity has received much 
illustration from the brilliant though erratic intellect of Hegel, 
little as his Christology can be accepted as a whole, but he has 
hardly pushed his conclusions so far as two weighty paragraphs 
of Pauline argument seem to justify. The first is that deep 
saying in Romans viii. 19—23, where the whole of created nature, 
and not merely its human portion, is depicted as having a direct - 
interest in the final consummation of the Divine economy, and as 
awaiting deliverance “from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” The second is the not 
less important declaration as to the functions of the Eternal Son : 
« All things were created by Him, and for Him, and He is before 
all things, and by Him all things consist.” It is not necessary to 
go the lengths of Malebranche here, and to deny the power of 
causality in any real sense to men, treating them as little more 
than mere automata on which the Divine power is exerted; it is 
enough to note his recognition of the fact that the Incarnation 
(of which he rightly takes the Scotist view) is the final reason of 
all creation, and not that of the creation of man alone. Hence 
properly flows a degree of respect and reverence for all phenomenal 
nature, as not only having underlying all its manifestations that 
absolute Unity which guides and sustains it, but as in some inex- 
plicable though most real way brought into direct relation to 
Deity. There is one very practical fashion in which the realization 
of this dogma in its fulness ought to issue—namely, the ame- 
Horated treatment of the lower animals by man. Shavers with 
him in the attributes of life and motion, sharers in some sense and 
degree of the faculty of reason, objects of a peculiar interest to 
Him Who took thought for the “much cattle” of Nineveh, Who 
watches over the sparrows; if they be once recognized as having 
a new position conferred on them in virtue of the relation of the 
Word to outward nature, man will awake to the consciousness 
that they have rights which may no more be lawfully violated 
than his own. [Itis very noticeable how reluctant many religious 
persons are to accept this view; how, for example, Sara Coleridge 
protests against the notion that the lower animals can have any 
‘rights at all as against men, though she sees that cruelty and 
injustice towards them reacts injuriously on those who are guilty 
of it; and how some of the Italian clergy, almost the other day, 
resisted as atheistic in tendency. the attempt to establish Gn 
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Florence?) a branch of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals; although the scheme does not even indirectly raise 
the question of the possible immortality of beasts, to which Butler 
was inclined to give an affirmative reply, but which is really 
beside the issue here raised. f 

The third great Christian dogma which is capable of being 
expressed in the terms of the higher Pantheism is the omni- 
present influence of the Holy Spirit of God, as the source of the 
cosmic order and beauty of the universe, whether spiritual or 
material. And here, as in the two preceding examples, there is 
no evaporation, no rationalizing, and no attenuation of the dogma 
itself. It is taken simply as it stands in Scripture, as it is formu- 
lated in the Creeds, as it has entered into the historical conscious- 
ness of Christianity. If there were any attempt to sublimate it 
into a myth, or to represent it as a mere impersonal “stream of 
tendency,” that would be to abandon the whole ground, and to 
admit that Christianity has really no answer to the problems sug- 
gested by the contemplation of phenomenal existences; for the 
contention is not that Christianity is Pantheism, far less that 
Pantheism is Christianity; but that the fullest Christian dogma, ` 
especially in its devotional manifestation, supplies more adequately 
than any other system of religion an intelligible and satisfying 
answer to the demands which the intellect makes for a solution to 
the problem of the relation of the finite to the infinite, and that 
by admitting certain ideas currently known as Pantheistic, into its 
domain, instead of expelling them as fundamentally incongruous 
with itself. Therefore the Christian thinker will not be tempted 
into the lower Pantheism which identifies God and Nature, but 
will see with Scaliger in all Nature the traces of God, in creative 
energy, in sustaining might, in directing providence; and will 
regard all things as having acquired a certain sacredness from 
contact with the hem, of Christ’s garment as He trod the earth. 
It is necessary to show that this view is fairly deducible from the 
' plain letter of Scripture, and is not a mere speculative refinement 
of a metaphysical age. The operation of the Spirit is alleged in 
the Mosaic cosmogony as the first motive power in creation 
(Gen. i. 2). Creative energy and the artistic sense of beauty 
are both claimed for God in the magnificent appeal to the human 
conscience in Job xxxviii.—xli.; the immanence of the Spirit 
is taught explicitly in one of the two Sapiential books of 
the Alexandrine Canon, the Wisdom of Solomon. After the 
general proposition has been laid dowr, that “the Spirit of the 
Lord filleth the world, and that which containeth [al. upholdeth] 
all things hath knowledge of the voice,” the further statements 
succeed, in respect of the phenomena of the visible world: “With 
whose beauty if they, being delighted, took them to be gods; let 
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them know how much better the Lord of them is, for the first Author 
of beauty hath created them; . . for by the greatness and beauty 
of the creatures proportionably the Maker of them is seen” (Wisd. 
i. 7; xiii. 3, 5). The same idea of the plastic influence of the 
Spirit occurs in that great hymn of creation, Psalm civ. 30: 
“Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, they are created: and Thou 
renewest the face of the earth;” and the Christological notion 
referred to is repeated variously in the Pauline Epistles, as also in 
Hebrews i. 8. The conclusion which St. Paul draws from pre- 
mises of this kind is the nearness of God in phenomena, as a 
motive for the active movement of the intellect and will towards 
Him, “that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after Him, and find Him, though He be not far from every one of 
us” (Acts xvii. 27). 

Although reference to the Vedic Pantheism is purposely 
omitted from this paper, which deals exclusively with some 
Christian aspects of the problem, it is worth while to cite here 
Southey’s embodiment of the Hindu myth that Parvati once laid 
her hands on Siva’s eyes for an instant, as suggesting the effect of 
an infinitesimally brief withdrawal of the continuous operation of 
Deity on creation :— 


> 


“ Thereat the heart of the Universe stood still; 
The Elements ceased their influences ; the Hours 
Stopt on the eternal round: Motion and Breath, 
Time, Change, and Life and Death, 
In sudden trance opprest, forgot their powers.” 
—Kehama, x. 2° 


This continuous operation is what Descartes defined as the 
“immanence of God” in creation, and what Malebranche pushed 
on to the denial of any secondary causes of phenomena, all being, 
in his view, due to the direct personal action of God ; and either 
‘of these is more satisfying than the theory of Leibnitz, which neces- 
sarily issues in that mechanical Deism already referred to, albeit he 
would have rejected it emphatically. The reason which led him 
to depart from the teaching of his great master Descartes on this 
head seems to be that he regarded the laws which constitute the 
universe as forming in their totality a machine so perfect that it ` 
could be trusted.to go on by itself, without any such supervision 
as an imperfect human workman must give the imperfect engines 
which alone he is able to construct. But in truth the very con- 
verse of this is more agreeable to reason, because the human 
inventor works under the restrictions and also with the helps of 
natural laws. When he has once discovered, for example, that he 
can obtain a slow and regular motive power from the gradual 
uncoiling of a steel spring, he may leave the spring alone, and 
need not pull it open with his fingers, for its own elasticity 
will do the work: But if God leave it alone, what follows? 


1 
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Unless we conceive elasticity as a force eternally self-existing, it 
must have come into operation somehow by means of an ante- 
cedent cause, which also is needed to maintain it; and if that 
cause be God (as on the Christian hypothesis of creation it must 


be), His cessation would be its cessation. St. Augustine puts 


this proposition-in these words :— i 

“ The power of the Creator, the omnipotence and might of the holder of 
all, is the cause of subsistence to every creature. And if this might were 
to cease at any time from ruling created things, their species would cease 
also, and all nature would crash.”—De Gen. ad lit. iv. 12. 
And Hooker follows him almost precisely (Eccl. Pol., v. lvi. 5).* 
This is something entirely apart, it must again be observed, from 
such Pantheism as that which appears in Goethe, and which 
represents the whole creation as being God. It is rather the view 
of St. Gregory the Great, which denies any such limitation of the 
Infinite, inconceivably vast though the limitation be. His words 
are :— E 

“God dwelleth within all things, He is outside all things, above all 
things, beneath all things, above by power, beneath by sustentation, out- 
side by magnitude, within by subtility ; ruling above, containing below, 
encompa ssing without, penetrating within; nor is He higher in one part, 
lewer in another, nor abiding outer in one part and inner in another, but 
one and the same in His entirety, everywhere sustaining by ruling, ruling 
by sustaining, penetrating by encompassing, encompassing by penetrating ; 
and whencesoever He is ruling above, thence He sustains below, and 
whence He outwardly encompasses, thence He~“nwardly fils ; ruling above 
without unrest, sustaining below without toil;+.. ~ing noiselessly within, 
encompassing outwardly without extension.”—Moralia in Job, ii. 8. 


` And bringing the subject home closer to the relation of man and 
God, the great Franciscan Jew, Nicolas de Lyra, has said very 
forcibly :— 


“ God is closer to us [nobis intimior] than we are to ourselves, since He 
is the bond of union to those inward principles whereof each of us is 


undoubtedly constituted. Accordingly, God is in us, and we conversely’ 


are in Him, as light is in the air, and air in the light.” 


So, turning from theology to Christian poetry, we have the same 
idea wrought out by Wordsworth :— 


“For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, . 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels ` 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.”—Tintern Abbey. 


* The whole of this passage, too long for citation, has an important bearing on tho 
problem here discussed, and ought to be examined. . 


, 
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Let this be translated back again into the terms of strict Christian 
theology, not in the fervid language of meditative devotion, but 
of abstract reasoning. St. Augustine will again serve as our 
guide :-— 
“For God is diffused through all things. He saith Himself by the 
` Prophet, ‘I fill heaven and earth’ (Jer. xxiii. 24), and it is said unto Him 
in a certain Psalm, ‘Whither shall I go fromLhy Spirit ? or whither shall I 
flee from Thy presence? If I ascend up to heaven, Thou art there; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, Thou art there’ (Ps. cxxxix. 7, 8): because 
God is substantially diffused everywhere. Nevertheless, in saying that 
God is everywhere diffused, the carnal notion must be resisted, and the 
mind be-called away from the bodily senses, lest we should think God to 
be diffused through all things as by extension (spatiosa magnitudine), 
as earth, or moisture, or air, or the light we see is diffused; for every 
magnitude of this sort is less in its part than in the whole. God is not 
thus diffused through all things, as though by diffusion of mass, so as to 
be half in one half of the world’s body and half in the other, and thus 
entire in the whole: but entire in heaven alone, and entire in earth alone, 
and entire in both heaven and earth, and comprehended in no place, but 
everywhere entire in Himself. .He is nowhere and everywhere.” 


_ And again :— 


“The will of God is the very cause of all things which are ; that is, His 
will is the cause of all that He does. And in this wise God’s will is the 
first and highest cause of all physical phenomena and motions. For nothing 
happens visibly and sensibly which is not either commanded or permitted 
from the inner, invisible, and intellectual palace of the Supreme Ruler.” 


So much must suffice to have said on this part of the subject, 
which might be almost indefinitely expanded, and it now remains 
to consider a further solution which Christianity offers for one of 
the most abstruse problems that modern inquiry suggests, namely, 
the translation of matter into spirit. The notion which is vaguely 
pressing itself now is that there is no real line of demarcation 
‘between these two, and that they are in fact modes of each other. 
Supposing this philosophically established, what reply has the 
theologian? The Resurrection and Ascension of Christ ; the return 
into the spiritual order of that which was manifested in the physical 
order, and the declaration that this was to be no isolated case, 
but a representative and preliminary action to be repeated later 
by a multitude which no man can number. The Christian dognia 
of the Resurrection, continually misapprehended and carnalized, 
isin its philosophical aspect, the assertion that the physical is 
capable of being spiritualized, and of acquiring new powers, with- 
out losing its identity, and yet also without being numerically and 
atomically what it was before. And, as pointed out above, this 
possibility of transformation is not limited to the human race, but 
includes all creation, provides not merely for a spiritual and in- 
corruptible body, but for “a new heaven and a new earth,” words 
which may mean much more than we can guess, but which must 
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at least mean, still hidden in a mystery, the promise of the final 
victory over evil and sin, that antinomy of God, whose existence 
is the practical disproof of the lower Pantheism, which does but 
juggle with it in pretending to deny its presence, and which offers 
no hope of its ultimate disappearance through any means or pro- 
cess of perfectibility. 

All that has been said thus far—and it is but the Dar est jotting 
of mere heads of discussion—is open to one practical objection. 
Assuming it all to be true, it appeals to but the most infinitesimal 
minority of human béings. The abstract ontological and cosmo- 
logical notions of which it consists, whether stated in terms of 
philosophy or of theology, aré too abstruse for the multitude, and 
yet a reply which does not meet their needs, and give them a 
share in higher consciousness, must be miserably inadequate and 
utterly undivine. How, then, are such ideas to be brought with- 
in their grasp, and not to be restricted, as they were in the early 
times of philosophy, to small esoteric knots of thinkers? The 
question has been practically solved in a.very simple fashion. 
For many, there is the fervid striving after union with that which ° 
is Divine, which is embodied for them in meditations provided by 
such masters of the spiritual life as St. Augustine, St. Anselm, & 
Kempis, Tauler, Ruysbroek, Herph, and Suso, in all of whom is found 
that self-abandonment which seeks to lose itself in the ocean of 
Deity, and whose expression is all but invariably in the terms of 
the higher Pantheism. There is more, and what regards a much 
larger class, the Christian doctrine of sin, repentance, and forgive- 
ness, which brings men face to face with those moral ‘problems of 
conscience and with their answers, concerning which ordinary 
Pantheism is wholly silent or subtly elusive. The speculative 
- becomes practical daily in this manner, and vague strivings 
after a higher life are given a determinate aim and path, which in- 
sures real progress instead of that mere vortical motion which is 
the most we can predicate of ancient Stoicism and Neo-Platonism, 
or even of modern Deism, when it strives to abstract itself from 
those Christian influences and surroundings amidst which it has 
been evolved, and to pose as a new departure of intellectual belief. 

But the more especial popularization, so to speak, of all these 
higher conceptions of speculative theology is to be found embodied 
in that outward presentment of religion whose chief expression is 
in the public worship of the Catholic Church. That which most 
forcibly strikes the inquirer to whom it is new, is the consummate 
skill with which it, so to speak, consecrates natural objects into 
spiritual symbols, and presses them from every quarter and every 
art into the service of God. This holds good of architecture, of 
music, of painting, and by the very act of claiming them for such 
uses, the most forcible protest is made against-either the Dualism 
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which in its Manicheean form would practically assert the inherent 
evil of matter, or the Deism which, beginning by stripping the 
idea of the Supreme of all anthropomorphic attributes, and pre- 
senting it as merely the Absolute, goes on by necessary process to - 
attenuate even this notion by successive abstractions, till only a 
formless and impersonal Nothing is left as the ultimate centre 
of the universe. Judaism, despite its rigid Monotheism, has, ever 
since the loss of its sacrificial worship, been preserved from this 
declension by the intense sense of the Divine Personality embodied 
in its sacred literature, by the fact that no devout Jew, from Moses 
ben Amram to Moses ben Maimoun, ever thought of conceiving 
or describing God as the “something not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness.” But there has been a very constant tendency 
in Islam and its Western congener Unitarianism, to do this very 
thing, and the character of unpractical dreaming which has pre- 
vented Sufism from being a real reform of Islam is largely due to 
there being in it no attempt to bring the Divine within the reach 
of man, correlative to the effort it does make towards the absorp- 
tion of man in God. Next, the devotional strength of Catholic 
worship lies in that it is not addressed to an unknown God, of 
whom anything or nothing may be predicated according to the 
individual temperament; but to a God known and revealed in 
and through Christ—the objective Christ of the Gospels and 
of the Christian Church, not the aggregated myth of Strauss, nor 
the bloodless Docetic phantom of such a shallow reproduction of 
forgotten Gnosticism as Dr. E, A. Abbott's recent “Through Nature 
to Christ.” By making the historical events of His earthly life 
the subjects, of recurrent seasonal and festival rites, the great > 
dogmatic principles which underlie these events are brought home 
continually to minds which could never have grasped them if they 
were left to mere literary commemoration in occasional homilies 
and addresses. The facts set forward in such offices as.those of 
Christmas, Passiontide, Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost, impress 
the mind very differently from such as can be made subjects of 
oral teaching only, and this liturgical reason is at the root of the 
much weaker hold of the tenets involved which is found amongst 
those societies which have no set times and no peculiar methods 
for commemorating and enforcing them, even though they may 
speculatively embody them in their formularies. No piece of 
religious experience is more unvarying than the truth of that 
ancient maxim Leg orandi lex credendi, for no stringency of articles 
and confessions has ever effectually checked the disintegration 
and transformation of dogma in a non-liturgical society, which has 
only its preachers to maintain its standards; whereas the continuous 
use of fixed liturgical forms keeps that alive as a vitalized belief 
which otherwise would slowly harden into a fossil memory, sure to ; 
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be broken up some day to macadamize the road out of the bondage 
of subscription into the uncleared bush of vague speculation. 
And therefore what has kept historical Christianity identical in 
the main amidst much surface variation, throughout so many 
centuries, is its direct and daily repeated acts of personal homage 
and worship, in token of loyalty to a personal and realized King, 
while this element of stability is almost entirely lacking amongst 
those societies which have attempted to find a new point of 
departure, and have, from one cause or another, minimized the 
liturgical element in their religious assemblies. 

Another very noticeable difference is in the position which the 
Eucharist holds'severally in the ancient historical Churches and the 
more modern denominations. It will be impossible to discover 
any sanction for the higher Pantheism in the decorous memorial 
banquet of the latter, whatever be the degree of reverence with 
which it is fenced, because the notion of consecration, not to say 
of sacrifice, is at best latent where it is not studiously excluded. 
But in its Catholic aspect, the Eucharist is the continual extension 

`of the Incarnation, the perpetually renewed contact of God and 
matter, the ineffable spiritualizing of that which was merely physical, 
the ultimate expression of that highest of all Pantheistic conceptions, 
the communion of created multiplicity in and with uncreated Unity. 
And if considerations of space did not forbid entering on a 
discussion of the philosophical nature of substance, and its rela- 
tion to the primal Cause, it might be shown how that very mystery 
in the rite which is sustained in every ancient liturgy, and main- 
tained in equivalent terms by every historical Church, is in remark- 
able accord with some of the deepest speculations of every form of 
the higher Pantheism, except, perhaps, that of Malebranche, owing 
to the peculiarity of his theory of extension. 

Wherever the phrase “higher Pantheism” occurs in this paper, 
it is used to denote a certain mode of thought for which no precise 
name exists, and which differs from Theism, not by defect, but by 
addition. In any normal development of belief, Pantheism, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, and certainly in most of its 
recognized manifestations, while standing above Atheism and 
Agnosticism, is below Theism, and very notably so in the ethical - 
order, because no theory which identifies the Cosmos with God can 
have any moral foundation, nor satisfy any of the requirements of, 
conscience. But the inquirer who sets himself to investigate the pure 
Theistic beliefs will soon become conscious of a remarkable fact, that 
they do not furnish answers to some of the most weighty questions 
put by Pantheism, and to which it at least offers tentative solutions. 
They leave these questions on one side, and either evade or 
reject them, and in not a few instances are curiously lacking in 
certain qualities, such as devoutness, sense of mystery, reverence, 
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and even ideality, which notably characterize, however ilogically, 
various Pantheistic systems. This is eminently true, for instance, 
of Unitarianism, much as it may justly claim to be set above Pan- 
theism on ethical grounds. And, therefore, as human nature cannot 
afford to dispense with these aids to a higher life, it is constantly 
tempted to descend in the scale of belief, instead of ascending, 
being inclined to think that it must cast out more and more of its 
spiritual ideas if it do so, as men throw ballast out of a balloon 
‘to make it rise. 

But the psychological fact that these very qualities of Pantheism, 
lacking in the merely intermediate and transitional creed of Uni- 
tarianism, reappear in Catholic mysticism, and very often expressed 
in almost identical terms, leads irresistibly to the conviction that 
in this higher plane, more Theist than professed Theism itself, 
more fully interpenetrated with the doctrine of a personal God, 
because satisfied that He has revealed Himself so as to be known 
and not merely conjectured, and more consciously subject to 
the operation of a Divine moral law, the fragments of truth 
and beauty discoverable in the Pantheistic systems will reap- 
pear, no longer as fragments, but as assuming their relative 
and appointed place in a more comprehensive theology. By 
“higher Pantheism,” therefore, is meant Theism plus all that Pan- 
theism can teach as to the omnipresence of God in the universe, 
and as to the consequent awe and mystery in which the facts of 
creation are shrouded, without necessarily adopting the hypothesis 
that they are mere phenomena, having no real existence save as 
suggesting God; while both sets of notions find ample develop- 
ment and expression in the Trinitarian Christology of the Catholic 
Church, as exhibited chiefly in its mystical writers and in its 
sacramental worship. The usual process of Christian apologists 
has been, and that not altogether unreasonably, to assail the 
logical, ethical, and historical errors of Pantheism, and to show 
the impossibility of reconciling it with the facts of experience. 
But when this has been demonstrated beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the triumphant controversialists find the same questions 
cropping up again in unimpaired vitality, and are tempted to 
exclaim with Macbeth :— ` 


‘¢ The times have been, 
That when the brains were out, the man would dic, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty suortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools.” 


Hence, it is perhaps worth while to try if an intélligible answer in 

an amicable spirit can be found, which will be more successful 

than a war of extermination has proved; and that especially in face 

of the great lack of anthusiasm and devoutness which is the bane 
2¥ 2 
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of popular English religionism, whether inside or outside the 
Established Church, whose authorities, at the present time, little 
as they seem to know it, are working for the propagation of the 
Gospel according to Hobbes, which is not quite incontestably an 
improvement on that according to Hegel, to say nothing of Tauler, 
Fénelon, and William Law. If, then, aught in these imperfect 
notes may help to that good end, however feebly, the writer's 
aim will have been fully accomplished; and as in abstract 
speculations of the sort it is difficult to avoid ambiguity of state- 
ment and at least the semblance of error, all herein contained is 
written subject to the historical interpretation of the Creeds and 
the mind of the undivided Church, and is withdrawn by antici- 
pation wherever it may have undesignedly clashed-therewith. 


RICHARD F. LITTLEDALE. 


THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS OF FRENCH 
HISTORY. 


HE history of nations is summed up in their sayings. Poets 
and scholars only dabble in myths and dates; statesmen 
build up mere theories and systems, but the doings of a people 
are graven in those traditional expressions which embody its mind, 
and reflect its character. The adage in Italy is or was, “ Morto 
un Papa se ne fa un altro.” In France men say, or used to say, 
“Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi!” The Italians evidently looked 
upon a Pontiff’s death as at the utmost a reparable calamity. 
There was there of old an elective system; power had passed 
from the Consul to the Emperor, and from this latter to the High 
Priest; and the hand which conferred it was successively the 
people’s, the army’s, the clergy’s. “The machinery of the Gov- 
ernment,” men seemed to say in Rome, “is out of gear. It is for 
somebody to see that it soon resume its regular functions. One 
Pope is gone, but we shall soon be provided with another.” With 
more sanguine instincts the French broke through the laws of 
nature, and, feeling that the head of the State could not be dis- 
pensed with, they conferred upon him a fictitious immortality. A 
German race, a warrior race, had settled in that country, in whose 
ideas power was identified with property. With the land went 
the duty to defend and the right to govern it. To the male, to. 
the able-bodied, regular succession was insured; election or inves- 
titure simply sanctioned a claim which tradition had established 
and public conscience invariably acknowledged. In France, a 
feudal community, the kingdom itself was a fief; the legitimate 
inheritance of it rested on the same divine right which insured the- 
property of the meanest freeman. The leader of the French host 
could “ never die.”, One failing, there was always another at hand,- 
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ready made. The sceptre and sword that dropped from one hand 
must be instantly grasped by another equally strong hand. So 
long as France lived the King lived, and there could be no life 
for France without the King. 

On such instincts and with such views a thousand years reared the 
edifice of French royalty. We are now to seeto what extent the vicis- 
situdes of these last hundred years have had power to demolish it. 

The French had good reason to cling to the continuity of their 
ruling dynasty. ‘The King was for the mass of the people a kind 
of earthly providence. Like most other European nations, the 
French were the amalgam of two races; a conquering and a 
vanquished, a ruling and a subject people; and these, although 
blended by time, and by the necessities of social and domestic 
intercourse, arrayed themselves in different castes, and constituted 
separate orders in which the aristocratic and the plebeian elements 
were in perpetual collision. In the upper ranks lingered the 
traditions of original conquest and innate superiority; in the 
lower rankled the feeling of smothered resentment and fretful 
envy. To the enmity of Gaulois et Franc succeeded the antipathy 
betweeit seigneurs et vilains. The traces of this antagonism no 
lapse of time could efface.. But in the midst of these hostile 
passions the monarch stepped in, a heaven-born moderator and 
arbiter. Higher than the highest, the King-harboured no disdain 
for the lowest of the low. In.the immeasurable ‘distance from 
which he surveyed his subjects, the mere distinctions of rank 

- appeared scarcely discernible. Frank or Gaul, lord or peasant, 
were alike to him; all French, all his subjects, all his children. In 
France, as in other countries, it was sheer absolutism that begot 
democracy. Even the most benevolent monarch: delights in a 
dead level.’ Empire is solitude, and to those grandees who should 
be his comites or companions the King often prefers the base-born 
minions who owe everything to his favour and confidence. The 
King assumed the part of a just, impartial father; he undertook 
to redress all wrongs, to smooth all differences, to reconcile all 
interests. Against the oppression of an arrogant nobility, against ` 
the usurpations of a crafty clergy, the multitude were taught to 
look to the throne for support. The throne, however, set a very 
high price on its protection. The arbitrator claimed for himself 
as a fee the oyster of which he awarded the shells to the litigants. 
Without any material strength of his own, the King managed to 

- base his power on class antagonism. He used the lords -against 
the commons, and the priests against both; and so contrived in 
the end to bring all authority into his own hands as to be able to 
address his subjects with that insolent boast, “ L’état c’est moi.” 

A tyranny which all social elements had contributed to build up 
crushed them all with equally intolerable weight. By the time the 
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great-grandson of the monarch who had thus heen emphatically 
identified with the State came to the throne, the people had 
‘come to look upon the sovereign as the fountain-head of all the 
disorders of the State, and to think him the main obstacle against 
that work of demolition which in so utterly rotten an edifice must 
necessarily precede all attempt at reconstruction. The attack of 
the Revolution was not indeed at the outset aired at monarchie 
supremacy. It began by an outbreak of those race or class ani- 
mosities which the monarchy had fostered and aggravated even 
while it affected to allay them, and the throne merely fell a victim 
to that partisanship which it was accused on the one side of 
evincing towards the other. The war was at the end as at the 
beginning between the Frank and the Gaul, between the seigneur 
and the vilain ; and the people, who for centuries had complained 
of the leaning of the Court towards the nobility, opened their 
‘campaign against the privileged classes by an attempt to beize, 
with a view to enlist on their side, the very source from which 
privilege flowed. The very first movement of the Paris‘ mob, after 
it had gained consciousness of its own strength at the storming of 
- the Bastille, was that procession of women to Versailles by which 
it was said that the people had “conquered their King.” The 
wish of the populace was not to lop off the King’s head, but simply 
to see it coiffée d'un bonnet rouge, to compel it to wear the people’s 
badge, to democratize the throne by dragging it for a few hours 
in their own mud; to transform the monarch who had been 
hitherto a lord of lords at the Œil de Boeuf into a chief of the 
Sansculottes at the Tuileries. It was to this desire of the lower 
‘classes to bring down the highest to their own level, it was to 
this illusory interpretation put upon the words, “ Liberté, ‘Egalité, 
Fraternité,” that in later times artful: despots endeavoured to 
minister by the assumption of such appellations as Rois- Citoyens 
and Empereurs des Paysans, and by the’ invention of that clap-trap 
by which a sovereign was described as La Meilleure des Républiques, 
and monarchy as un trône entouré d’institutions républicaines—vain 
-attempt to strip royalty of that moral prestige which is useful, 
without affecting that material power which is liable to abuse. In 
‘their contest of class against class, in their onset of the hovel 
against the castle, the French of the first Revolution failed in 
their intent to use the King as a party instrument, and, unable to 
‘bend, they broke him. Helpless and faint-hearted as he was, 
Louis XVI. recoiled from a solidarity with the people which 
would have implied complicity in their excesses; and as he ~ 
-attempted to control their violence, and looked both at home and 
abroad for the means of organizing reaction, he was borne down 
by the all-whelming popular tide, and for the first time a king 
died in France without any one crying, “Long live the King!” _ 
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But long before Louis XVI. paid on the scaffold the penalty of 
his imbecility, the contest between the labourer'’s hut and the 
landlord’s mansion had been for the time set at rest, and the level 
to which Gallic envy aspired was as thoroughly effected as fire 
and the sword could accomplish it. There was now a nation in 
France, one only class of citizens organized, as it was fancied, on 
the footing of perfect equality, enjoying a complete mastery over 
its destinies, and determined to assert its own sovereignty by 
abolishing royalty and installing a Republican Government. The 
French are an eminently imitative people. Prone as they were to 
look upon their neighbours as hereditary foes, they never dis- 
dained to borrow whatever they fancied might suit their own pur-' 
poses. As they took their costumes from Italy and Spain, so they 
more recently aspired to borrow the institutions of England—of 
old and new England—on the one hand the ideas of English Con- 

_stitutionalism, on the other the notions of American Republican- 
ism. They had watched in the British Isles the first steps towards 
religious and political freedom; they had seen baffled attempts at 
reform leading to revolution, a king brought.to the scaffold, a 
dynasty driven into banishment; they had beheld in the British 
Colonies a new social organization arising from political rebellion ; 
and they came to the hasty conclusion that in the sovereign’s 
blood lay the people’s tedemption ; they fell into the false conceit 
that a kingless Government was invitself a Republic. They took 
into no account the many points on which the French disposition 
was at the very antipodes of the English nature. They never 
‘understood that in Charles I. it was the person, in the Stuarts it 
was the dynasty, but not in either case the kingly office, that had 
become obnoxious to the English people; that in England there 
was rivalry and competition, but no internecine enmity among the 
different classes; that the Revolution at no time assumed a social 
character, and that the English looked upon a king as upon 
a God, ie, as on something which, “were it not in existence, 
would have to be invented.” The French did not perceive that if 
beyond the Atlantic British provinces became States, it was merely 
because there were no sovereigns at hand; that if equality was 
established, it was only because the level already existed; against 
democracy in America there stood neither monarchic nor aristo- 
cratic traditions. No social and hardly any political change was 
required ; the proclamation of a Republic was simply a definition 
of things as they were. But in France the social war rather began 
than ended with the King’s execution; and indeed such a war has 
a tendency to perpetuate itself; for democracy hasits own upward 
instincts, and catches fire from the very embers of the castle it has 
ruined; and aristocracy is a wolf that knows how to put on sheep’s: 
clothing, and there is no worse demagogy than that of which 
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threadbare nobility takes the lead. In France the Revolution 
devoured its children, and no one could say how far the havoc 
would have gone, what results deepening disorder would have 
had, or what new order would have arisen out of it, had France 
been left to her own devices, and had not the hostility of all 
Europe compelled the contending parties to come to a truce 
among themselves, and to turn their joint energies against a com- 
mon foe. For a period France had, happily for herself it is pro- 
bable, to fight for existence: the fight was continued for revenge, 
for plunder, for glory: citizens were mustered into soldiers ; order ` 
was based on discipline; the country became a camp; the general 
an Emperor. Liberty, equality, fraternity, gave way before the 
most aggravated form of all-crushing despotism. : 
The strain on the hard-tried country was, however, too great, 
The Empire broke down; France repented in sackcloth and ashes; 
she was made to welcome back her kings, her nobles, her priests, . 
all the hated and hateful vices of the old system, and all this upon 
the bidding of victorious foreign bayonets. It was in vain that 
the attempt was made to temper the Bourbon Monarchy with a 
mere mockery of Anglicized institutions. Neither the Government 
that proclaimed the new liberties, nor the people for whose benefit 
they were‘intended, understood or cared anything about them. 
The Charte in the people’s eyes merely represented the force by 
which it was imposed. It was bowed to and endured so long as 
fear prevailed. Sixteen years passed; one King lived and reigned, 
another followed; and wearied and disenchanted, however dis- 
contented, France showed no aptitude for a well-organized legal 
opposition. She could turn to no account the freedom which even 
that poor charter of Louis XVIII. had laid within her reach; and 
when at last the infatuation of Charles X., mistaking the grounds 
of the people’s acquiescence, and attributing to reverence for the 
royal power the terror merely inspired by the remembrance of the 
foreign invasion, carried reaction too far, the nation sought redress 
in the rough and ready means it always had of conveying the 
sense of its displeasure; a street-riot, a three days’ fight, a revolt 
growing into a revolution. i 
The movement of 1830 wäs not, however, a people’s revolution, 

or the popular element had not, at least, control over it for more 
than the famous Three Days. France fell immediately into the 
hands of men actuated by a two-fold fear; a fear of allied Europe, a 
fear of their own unchained populace. These men were determined 
not to outlive another 1793, or another 1814. Their anxiety was 
to reassure their neighbours, and especially the English, justly 
apprehensive: of a revival of that stormy aggressive licence which 
had disorganized France and overrun half the Continent, They 
proclaimed, “Liberty as in England; the Charter a reality; a 
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throne hemmed round by Republican institutions.” They made 
choice of a “ Citizen-King,” a middle-aged man who had seen the 
world and known adversity; a wise, thrifty, moral man, who had 
earned his bread as a schoolmaster, and who could be brought , 
before the people as the “Best Republic.” . 

Louis Philippe was a schoolmaster-King and found in Guizot 
the ideal of a schoolmaster-Minister. Unable to win over the 
upper ranks, and dreading the lower orders, the July rulers 
sought their strength in the middle classes, appealed to their 
selfish interest, encouraged their utilitarian tendencies, disclaimed 
and discountenanced all propagandism, and won from the allied. 
powers a patent of respectability ; they bade France grow rich 
and fat, think of the main chance, and leave the State to statesmen, 
to a huckster monarch who saved. his money-bag even while he 
‘purchased his throne, and to a pedant, puritan Minister, who, 
proud of his own integrity, sowed corruption broadcast and based 
his rule on the maxim that “every man had his price? - 

But eighteen years passed, and a new generation grew up 
which knew nothing either of the bloody Sabbath of 1793, or of 
the humiliation of 1814. The old class rancours which ushéred 
in the Reign of Terror, and the thirst for blood which sought in 
foreign war a gratification of passions not sufficiently glutted with 
the slaughter of domestic strife, had become chronic complaints with 
the mass of the French people, whose imagination revelled in the 
recollections of a Republic which had been a delusion, and of an 
Empire which had, at the utmost, turned out a splendid failure. In 
vain did the crafty King and his hypocritic advisers endeavour to 
‘cure advancing hydrophobia by administering “a hair of the dog 
that had bitten the patient :” in'vain did they minister to national 
conceit by the publication of such chauvinistic rhapsodies as 
Thiers’ histories, by the solemn burial of the Emperor’s remains 
underneath the dome of the Invalides, and by the appellations of 
“Ulysse de nos temps,” and “Napoléon de la Paix,” bestowed 
upon the bourgeois monarch who gave France health and wealth 
instead of those riots and wars which were to her air and light. 
There were men in the lower ranks whom prosperity did not 
reach, and men in the upper classes in whose eyes peace had no 
charms; men in all conditions of life to whom France and the 
world were “the oyster which they with sword must open.” The 
July throne fell, and the carmagnole was again danced on its 
ruins. France had another day of demécratic drunkenness, the 
droit au travail, the atéliers nationauz, the Louis Blanc Utopias, the 


reign of the men without a sou in their pockets. But the owners. . 


of that coin, or of more than that coin, were by this time too many .- 
for the Socialistic or Communistic Lack-alls. Conservative France 
was ready to fight, or to pay those who should fight, for the rights 
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of property ; and as the virus of Republican anarchy was too far 
spread to admit of direct cure, an antidote was sought in the re- 
vived aspirations of Imperial tyranny. The cab which conveyed 
Louis Philippe to his hotel in London had scarcely laid down its 
illustrious fare, when already in Paris the name of another Napoleon 
was put up as a candidate for a seat in an ultra-Democratic 
Assembly. Even in that Assembly the new Member showed 
himself eager to out-democratize all competitors. The greatness 


.to which he had aspired, for which he had conspired from his 


childhood, in pursuit of which he had incurred a ridicule no one 
but a Bonaparte could have lived down, was not only one to 
which he was born, which he could easily achieve, but which was 
actually ready to be thrust upon him ; yet he seemed to care little 
for it unless he snatched at it, unless he smoothed his path to it by 
a career of abject and shallow hypocrisy, unless he waded to it 
through a sea of wantonly shed blood. He did not see that it 
was not his sham liberalism that took in the French people ;. it 
was not the name of Napoleon, Second or Third, that dazzled 
them, and not even the coup @état that prostrated them; it was the 
necessity of the situation that did it all. There was at the close 
of 1848 a drowning nation, and it mattered little whether it was 
at a straw or at a thorn that it caught in its despair. France 
looked round for a saviour of society, and even the hero of the 
Tame Eagle, the distributor of sausages and champagne at the 
Satory review, would answer her purpose. In a second Empire, 
France accepted a pis aller; the only plausible solution of a 


‘social knot which appeared otherwise hopelessly intricate. 


Much, however, as Louis Napoleon thought he owed to his 
position as nephew of his uncle, he was well-advised enough to 
perceive that history would not repeat itself, and that, even as 
a remedy against a re-awakened sansculottism, France would 
not put up with a second edition of Bonapartism. As the July 
monarchy at its last gasp had endeavoured to prop itself up by 
an appeal tothe traditions of Imperial glory, so the new Cæsar 
strove to lay the basis of his rising power on the utilitarian policy 
Inaugurated by the Citizen-King. By his proclamation “L’Empire , 
cest la paix,” Napoleon III. reassured the shopkeeping world; 
and while he gave luxury to that France to which Louis Philippe 
could only afford comfort, he took care to extend the well-being 
to those lowest classes which the July monarchy had left out in _ 
the cold; and as he no longer feared- that socialism which 
Cavaignac had crushed in the streets, he did not hesitate to take 
it by the hand, and almost to seat it beside him on the throne. 
He proclaimed himself “the Peasants’ Emperor.” 

With a certain amount of capacity, and no lack of benevolent 
intentions, much nerve, and great tenacity of purpose, the Third 
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Napoleon was, however, deficient in one of the most essential‘ 
qualities of a ruler—he had no true confidence in himself. As he 
had got by violently shaking the branch the over-ripe fruit which 
was ready to drop into his mouth, as he had seen nothing but 
difficulties in the attainment of a power to which the road was: 
only too invitingly open, so he was now over-anxious to guard it 
against the dangers by which he fancied it threatened, and 
. jeopardized it by the very précautions he took to make it safe. 
The greatest error in statesmanship consists in not letting well 
alone, in not resting on the oars when the current runs at a 
sufficiently. fast rate; in thinking that for good or evil some- 
thing should always be done. Napoleon III. was especially pos- 
sessed by this inopportune fidgetiness. He was too strongly 
convinced that the French must be perpetually supplied with’ 
amusement, surprise, excitement of some kind or other. He feared 
they would soon tire of humdrum politics, and he treated them 
to a series of sudden changes, to a variety of startling events. 
He governed by coups-de-thédtre. It was throughout an incon- 
sistent, tentative reign. The dulness of peace suggested war; 
the costs of war enforced peace; the beginning and end of hos- 
tilities was always a mistake. Fearing the people’s dissatisfaction 
with the present, the Emperor was constantly holding out bright 
future prospects; hinting at the good time coming, the ripening’. 
of existing institutions, the “crowning of the edifice.’ The moun- 
tain was always in labour, and, if people grumbled or sneered at 
the ridiculus mus, he fancied home matters did not possess suffi- 
cient interest for his subjects ; he urged them to look abroad, and 
diverted their attention from the shortcomings in his domestic 
management by pointing'to the success of his foreign policy, ang 
. the extension of his ascendency throughout the ‘world. After all, 
he reasoned, France was not an Empire for nothing; and if she 
could not stretch her boundaries beyond the Alps and the Rhine, 
it was something for her to boast that “not a cannon could be 
fired anywhere in Europe without permission from the Tuileries.” 
Never was French supremacy more universally acknowledged or 
less jealously grudged. France enjoyed peace within, and main- 
tained it without, and her sovereign could not be gainsayed if he 
declared that “quand la France est satisfaite le monde esttranquille.” 
The policy was clever and suited to the people for whom it was in- 
tended. Only it required that its framer should have faith init, and 
that he should in all cases command success. But Napoleon’s deeds 
did not show the same assurance as his words. He never adopted 
a measure without doubting whether it would turn out hit or miss. 
That satisfaction of France, that tranquillity of the world, were 
plants which he was perpetually pulling up by the roots to see 
how they grew. That leadership of nations which he claimed for 
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France was the pasteboard helmet which he Quixotically was for 
ever putting to the test. He was always answering for order, yet 
incessantly shifting the Paris garrison; always sure of peace, yet - 
constantly alluding to “black specks on the horizon.” There 
was no end to his stupid plébiscites, no end to his clap-trap New 
‘ Years greetings to puzzled diplomacy. The game was carried 
too far; the empiricism became too manifest ; the humbug was too 
shallow. In Denmark, in Mexico, at Rome, the master-mind was 
at fault; in Germany the arch-schemer was foiled, shown up, defied. 
The first Empire led to disaster, the second ended in ignominy. 

But in no country in the world are the uses of adversity so sweet 
as in France; in no country are losses sooner repaired ; in none are 
salutary lessons learnt at a cheaper rate. Notwithstanding the 
surrender of ill-yotten territory, notwithstanding her downfall 
from military supremacy, France never looked more respectable in 
the world’s eyes than during the severe trials of 1871. Sedan rid 
her of the Empire. The Commune cured her of democracy ; it, at 
least, showed all the impotence of that popular bugbear which had 
loomed so portentous during the Terror of 1793, and the Socialism 
of 1848. Vanquished by Germany, France obtained an easy 
victory over the elements of disorder, at the very moment in which 
fatal, irresistible extraneous circumstances had given them an 
ascendency they could never have found in their own strength. 
With Paris for a fortress and its mob for an army, French demo- 
cracy was powerless even for murder, arson, and suicide. For the 
first time in her history France had asserted her mastery over 
herself ; for the first time the real mind and will of the nation 
sprang from an appeal to popular suffrage; for the first time a 
French assembly represented all French parties and interests, and 
its deliberations left no doubt as to the conservative tendencies of 
an overwhelming majority of the French people. 

Unfortunately the country mistrusted its collective wisdom. It 
looked to the leadérship of-a great man, and it had no one at hand. 
but Thiers, a well-tried patriot and an able man, but whose talent 
even as a writer and orator was apt to run away with his judg- 
ment, who asa statesman was the very impersonation of chauvinism, 
and as a historian could equally write the apotheosis of the Revo- 
lution, the Consulate, and the Empire. As a “Liberator of the 
Territory ” and “Conqueror of the Commune,” Thiers felt that he 
alone could save France, and that it was incumbent upon him to 
grasp the supreme power, though he would not have dreamt of 
seizing the supreme dignity. He did not wish to be a king, but 
he thought that as a mere prime minister he could not be free in 
the fulfilment of his mission. He was in no hurry to give himself 
a master; he had not very many years-to live, and he hoped that 
a state of suspense, an, indefinitely prolonged provisoire which 
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would last his time, would in the present state of things best suit 
France. Hence his declarations that “la République est le 
gouvernement qui nous divise le moins,” that “la Monarchie serait 
le gouvernement du lendemain,” &c.,—all sophisms by which he 
disappointed all hopes, coquetted with all parties, wriggled out of 
“all questions, and when pressed too hard silenced all opposition 
by his menace that he would throw up the game and deprive 
France of the benefit of his rule. 

That game of the threatened resignation was, however played 
once too often. Thiers was taken at his own word; and, as if to 
cure his countrymen of the silly notion of the indispensableness of 
any man, his place was filled by MacMahon, the very marshal who, 
next to the Emperor Napoleon, was most responsible for the dis- 
aster of Sedan. MacMahon was at first sensible enough to form a 
correct estimate of his own merits; he lived at ease, and was not 
tormented by inordinate ambition. But he was not long seated 
on the presidential chair before he was seized with that giddiness 
which at that height affects men everywhere, but especially in 
France, and makes each of them look upon himself as the necessity 

of his age and country, the instrument in the hand of Providence 
on which not only the security of France and the peace of Europe, 
but, one would:say, the very order of nature, vitally depend. The 
old French instinct which proclaimed the king immortal prompts” 
conservatism in Frańce always to perpetuate power in the hands 
in which it has been placed, no matter by what sheer chance, no 
matter by what criminal sleight of hand. Presidencies, Consulates, 
Dictatorships, in that country are easily confirmed for ten, for 
twenty years, for a lifetime. It is everywhere deemed arrant folly 
to “swap horses as you are crossing a stream;” and somehow 
in France there is always the appréhension either of an ocean tide 
or of a storm in a tea-kettle requiring a continuation of the same 
hand at the helm. MacMahon was no sooner installed in office 
than he conceived, or was given to understand, that the office 
must be that of a personal ruler. Whether he reigns by divine 
right, or by the people’s choice, or by a coup @état, a French chief 
magistrate must ever be “Muy Rey,” as the Spaniards have it— 
‘every inch a king. He must be “the State,” just as Louis XIV. 
was; for the French theory of self-government has not as yet 
gone beyond the practice of government by proxy. The French - 
will not “keep a dog and bark themselves.” 

MacMahon imagined, or gave in to the suggestion, that the 
country was in danger; that French democracy was a wild beast 
ever ready.to burst its chains; that extreme parties, hopeless of 
legal means, would resort to violent measures. He was advised 
to forestall force by force; to vindicate the law by a breach of the 
law. French Republicanism received one more snub from Imperial 
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policy: to the Dix-huit Brumaire and the Deux Décembre the 
Sedan Marshal added the 16th of May. 

French revolution has thus gone through the fourth round of 
its vicious circle. The thunderbolt fell in this instance from a 
clear sky; there was no bloodshed, no harm done to person or 
property, nothing hurt but principle. Once more was the fact 
established that France is not fit for, or not inclined to, representa- 
tive government. A hundred years’ history, reckoning from the 
first attempts at reform of Louis XVI., has proved that he who 
would rule France must, like that ill-fated monarch, push aside 
Assemblies and Ministries, and declare that “seul il fera le bonheur 
de son peuple.” 

It would not be difficult to demonstrate that all these aberrations 
of the French mind, and the calamities ensuing from them, ori- 
ginated in a misconception of some commonplace ideas and the 
wrong definition of familiar words. 

Both in that country and elsewhere a smattering of the classics, 
and a superficial acquaintance with the institutions of the American 


‘- Union, spread towards the latter end of the eighteenth century 


the vague notion that a Republic was the best of Governments. 
This continues to,be the hobby even of men who cling to Royalty, 
“not,” they say, “because they like it best,” but because they 
think their own age or people unfit, or, as the phrase is, “unripe,” 
for the rule they would prefer. “Not to-day but to-morrow” is 
their motto, the same as some landlords write on the-door of their 
inns when they intend that nothing should ever be given on “ tick.” 
These Republicans cannot tell you wherein lies the peculiar beauty 
of a kingless Government; they could not point out in the whole 
range of history a State to which the name Republic in their own ' 
sense of the word should be correctly applied, especially if in such 
a community liberty is to be based on equality as they understand 
it. Antiquity only shows cities or petty territories where the 
citizens themselves claimed indeed equal rights, but where they 
relied for their sustenance on the labour of slaves, Helots, or 
Pariahs of some description; and that is still the case in the 
United States, in some of which slavery was till yesterday the 
corner-stone of the community, whilst the others were and are 
dependent for existence on the labour of Irish, German, or 
Chinese immigrants. We can conceive no society in ‘which the 
drudgery of life will not fall on somebody, and this somebody 
would cease to exist in a Utopia in which education should bring 
up every man to the standard of a Sovereign-citizen. 

King Frederick William of Prussia, being in 1848 goaded out 
of all patience by a Berlin deputation who wished, as he said, “to 
thrust a mere rag of a piece of paper between himself and the 
people his children,” turned sharply round upon the noisiest of. 
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those worthy burghers, ‘whose calling happened to be well known 
to him, with the personal taunt, “ Bierbrauer nicht regieren.” 
That a man should at the same time brew malt and make laws was 
something that clashed with the good King’s notions of a proper 
division of labour. And there seems indeed to be a necessity that 
men should look with some attention upon that political or social 
equality on which, in their opinion, human affairs are at some time 
or other to be regulated. The experiment was tried in medieval 
Italy, and especially in Florence, where the principle was carried 
to such extremes that magistrates were not elected, but appointed 
by lot, that every man should have his chance, and where, every 
five or six years, a fresh crop of heads of the aristocratic hydra 
were cut off by the massacre or proscription of the persons and 
the burning or razing of their houses; but even there the heads 
would bud forth agaii more luxuriant than ever, and the 
hydra came back under a thousand disguises, till a remedy was 
found in the natural growth. of a princely ascendency soon 
degenerating into loathsome tyranny. That a hundred years 
of revolution have accomplished nothing towards the boasted 
equality in France one may argue from the fact that it has been 
found impossible in that country to organize military service on 
the Prussian system of universal enlistment, for, besides the yearly 
volunteer service by which the German system tempers some of its 
harshest provisions in favour of wealth, in France money will enable 
a conscript to buy himself off from the standing army by exchange 
with some other conscript draughted by lot to the reserve. To do 
away with all exemption from that heaviest of burdens, the tribute 
of blood, so as to establish real equality, has been found as im- 
practicable in France as to establish enlistment on a really free 
‘and equal voluntary system as it exists nowhere but in aristocratic 
England, where the State only claims rights on the property but ` 
none whatever on the person of the subject. And it is sufficiently 
evident that with respect to the army equality is not only un- 
attainable but also undesirable, for we have here the necessity 
for a division of labour; there must be officers to command and 
soldiers to obey; and even in America an officer class is educated 
at West Point, a highly aristocratic school to which wealth alone 
obtains admission. 

“But,” we are answered, “Democracy is not Socialism; the: 
Republic to which people aspire in France is not based on social 
but merely on political equality ; not on a division of wealth, but 
on an equal distribution of power.” This is, however, a mere 
quibble; for a Republic as the French understand it is founded 
on universal suffrage, that is, on a perfect equality of sovereign 
power—a political equality which will always be a flagrant in- 
justice till it be established on social equality ; for if the vote of 
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the unthrifty, of the uneducated, and profligate is to be of the 
_ same weight as that of the industrious, intelligent, and virtuous, 
it is clear that Proletariat will be king, for intellectual and moral 
worth will always be in the minority. A Republic tends to a dead 
level, a result sooner obtained by lowering the higher than by- 
raising the lower, for the former is in all cases a violent, inhuman, 
but not arduous proceeding; the latter, even as far as it is prac- 
ticable,.is extremely expensive and altogether subversive and 
ruinous, as no education will ultimately enable us to dispense 
with the class on whom the hard and dirty work of the com- 
munity must in any imaginable social combination necessarily 
devolve. “The poor,” i.e., the fellers of wood and the drawers of 
water, “we shall always have with us,” and they will always be 
twenty to one. In France the levelling work, vainly attempted 
by the Jacquerie of the middle ages, was' resumed by the Sans- 
culottes of 1793; efforts were made to advance it by the Voraces, 
Gavroches, and other lackalls of 1848 and 1871; but it is evident 
` that mere violence is unequal to the work of destruction. Even 
the Commune could not shoot all the priests nor burn all the 
public edifices in Paris. It used to be said in France before the 
Revolution, that all popular discontent “finit par des chansons;” all 
revolutionary attempts since that epoch “finissent par la mitraille.” 
All that revolution has hitherto achieved in the way of estab- 
lishing equality by law, has been to give a certain preponderance 
to the middle classes, extending to wealth whatever prestige it 
endeavoured to take from rank. But wealth must always in- 
evitably aspire to rank. .The rich will always ape the noble. In 
old Castile the ricos hombres were the aristocracy. Wealth is the 
only tangible worth, and it must always be accessible to all— 
coveted, scrambled for, fought for by all. Place money at the 
beginning and end of all human aspirations, organize a society 
on a positivism recognizing no other worth than wealth, and the 
breach between the habentes and the non habentes will be wider 
than ever. On the other hand, ground legislation on equality, 
give the needy a vote, and the upshot will, sooner or later, di- 
rectly or indirectly, be a fresh attempt towards a redistribution of 
wealth ; all the efforts of the law will tend to enact that Communism 
which violence is unable to enforce. This is the result at which theo- 

. tists like Louis Blanc, with his national workshops, had arrived in 
1848; it is the goal to which empiricists like Gambetta, with his allu- 
sionsto the “antagonism of races,” are more orlessavowedly tending. 
French would-be Liberals point to universal suffrage as the 
greatest triumph of the Revolution, and even at the present crisis 
they flatter themselves that they can secure at the polls that 
equality which they failed to obtain’ at the barricades. But to 
say nothing of the defeats the popular vote meets at the hand of 
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violence, and -of the limitations it suffers under the treatment of 
adroit chicane, it is easy to see that a national sovereignty based con 
manhood suffrage must always be a delusion; for the strength of 
a country lies not in its numbers but in its wealth and intelligence, 
the two elements of all aristocracy, more inseparable and more 
inextinguishable than Revolutionists imagine. The lower classes, 
organize’ and discipline them as you will, have not and’ cannot 
acquire that power of combination which wealth has at hand 
ready made. The rich-will always be stronger than thé poor, in 
the first place because few, if any, consider themselves sufficiently 
zich, and fewer still look upon themselves as absolutely poor. 
Those who have actually nothing to lose and nothing to hope, the 
mere gens sans aveu, dare not show themselves; they cannot count 
or trust one another. And, on the other hand, wealth relies not 
only upon -its own means but-on the intelligence from which it 
springs and which it rewards. It is not only because the Duke of 
Beaufort is a peer of the realm or even a descendant of the Plan- 
tagenets that he influences the elections of Gloucester and Mon- 
mouthshire. It is also and chiefly because he-owns a large extent 
of the landed property of the two counties, and besides his own 
tenants and labourers, he has the sympathy and support of the 
well-to-do among his neighbours; many of whom look’ for no 
favour from his Grace and do not even seek his acquaintance, but 
either deem it expedient to second the wishes of one whose 
interests are identical with their own, or acknowledge the futility 
of any attempt on their part to thwart his pleasure. Place an 
industrious farmer or a fortunate banker in. the same position, 
and either himself. or his children and grandchildren will exercise 
an equal ascendency. . Unless it be under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, wealth will always hold its own in any imaginable 
national representation. And if it do not so: now in France, a 
country, it is said, wealthier than England, it is not because there 
the vie de château is at an end, or because the law interferes with 
the hereditary transmission of property, not, in-one word, because 
there is in France no aristocracy, but because it is crushed by 
bureaucracy, because the influence which property would: and 
should exercise is usurped by préfets, maires, gendarmes, and other 

government agents; because the administration has the people's ` 
vote in its pockets, or has at the utmost merely the crafty priest or 
the ranting demagogue to contend with. There is only one 
instance since the States-General of 1789 in which the people 
spoke out free from official interference, and that was in the 
general panic and confusion of 1871. In all other cases it was 
always the executive power that created the legislative; a 
monstrous inversion of the political order, for it empowered the 
servant to choose his own master. , 
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The French of a hundred yearsago had been brought up to look 
upon monarchy and aristocracy as the enemies of the community, 
and to trust to democracy as its only friend. But the outcome of 
all their efforts has been bureaucracy, and that is the sure basis of 
all personal rule. There are nations which cannot exist without 
a master, and France only rid herself of the Bourbons to pass under 
the sway of the Napoleons; it only overthrew the Napoleons to 
set up the Thiers or the MacMahons. Even to such rulers as have 
sprung up from revolutionary disorder, that country is indebted 
for the well-being of which all violent attempts to better herself 
invariably rob it. The series of France’s parvenu despots may or 
may not look to the best advantage if contrasted with the suc- 
cession of her legitimate sovereigns, And, no doubt, when, in 
1871, France sobered by adversity, and repenting in sackcloth and 
ashes her two besetting sins, military vainglory and social envy, 
was ready for any restoration, and would have accepted any 
monarch, the princes ‘of her old dynasty made such fools of them- 
selves that the elevation either of a Chambord or of a Count of 
Paris became an impossibility. No doubt, the Bourbons, whether 
of the elder or younger branch, are an effete, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable race. It does not seem as if they ever could have 
another chance ; though we have seen their cousins in Spain, after 
the flaming placards put up in Madrid to the effect’ that Cayd para 
siempre la raza espurea de los Borbones, and after the crown of 
Charles V. had gone a-begging from land to land and fallen at 
last into the mire of Castelar’s Federal Republic,—we have seen, I 
say, a Spanish Bourbon, a mere stripling of a schoolboy, knelt to 
by a despairing nation, and proclaimed as the only possible sheet- 
anchor of an almost shipwrecked community. It may be that 
France is not destined to “eat dirt” to the same extent. She 
may not have to turn to the white flag of the Fils du miracle or to 
the money-bags of Louis Philippe’s grandson. No one can doubt 
that a Bonaparte, a Thiers, or a MacMahon dynasty may at a 
pinch be found as serviceable, and in every respect answering the 
same purpose, as a Capetian. Only, whatever the ruling House is, 
it should become a fixture. It should be accepted for better, for ` 
worse; if not with the religious enthusiasm of olden times, at 
least with the wise resignation implied by the French adage, “ Que 
Dieu nous donne de bons Rois, car, quand on les a, il faut les 
garder tels qu'ils sont.” . 

Nor, on the other hand, could there be any objection to a 
Republic, if that Government were the real, clearly outspoken, 
deliberate, and definitive choice of the French nation, if there were 
an end to uncertainty, and if the people were not told, as by Thiers 
at Bordeaux, that “the Republic was the necessity of the day, 
but Monarchy the desideratum of the morrow.” ` Even in a 
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Republic, if there were something or somebody that could do no 
wrong, something not to be called to account, not to be touched. 
‘or discussed, if the President, be it for seven years or even less, 
could be looked upon as a fixture, and could in any emergency 
throw a whole responsible Cabinet like a tub to a whale, there 
might, even in a Republic, spring’ up that confidence which the 
English feel in their extremely complicate and artificial but solid 
and genuine machinery, a confidence to rally all the good social 
elements round the State, and to enlist all the living forces of the 
nation in its defence. In France there is nothing that men will 
consider, even by a fiction, absolutely sacred and inviolable; no- 
law, no charter, no principle. Politicians in that country seem 
unable to understand that a line, however conventional, must be 
drawn somewhere. No point is irrevocably settled, no party ever 
considers itself irrevocably vanquished, or hesitates about its 
right to claim its revenge, or about the weapons by which it may 
achieve it. 

MM. Erckmann-Chatrian complained of those mad instincts 
of the French people, which, when heaven and earth combined to 
bless the land with peace and plenty, tempted them to stake it all 
on the cast of a die, by their irrepressible love of warlike adven- 
ture. Possibly things have mended in that respect; the French | 
have perhaps, by this time had enough of glory, and they perceive 
that an attempt to win back their lost provinces, and to reassert 
their supremacy, is an undertaking to which single-handed they 
may never be equal, and in which Russia, were she ever so willing, 
may not soon be able to lend them assistance. But what avails 
all this if the French are not at peace with themselves, if there 
is no law binding on the sovereign as well as on the subject, it 
parties are for ever resorting to force to extort what they cannot 
obtain by reason? Marshal MacMahon has now force on his side ; 
he has the army in his grasp, arid there is no instance, since the 

- Gardes Françaises of Louis XVI., of a mob ever gaining the upper 
hand in Paris or elsewhere, unless it was aided by the defection or 
“ fraternization” of the troops whose duty it was to put it down. 
Marshal MacMahon has also the priests on his side, and in France 
conservatism, one can well see the reason, seeks its strength in a 
league with Ultramontanism, an unnatural religion at war with pro- 
gress, and a hybrid Church with a foreign head to a national body. 
But will all the strength of his soldiers and all the manoeuvring of 
his priests secure. MacMahon the victory? Or will he, if beaten at 
the polls, entrench himself behind the barracks? Or will Thiers and 
Gambetta, Rouher, Cassagnac, and the Marshal’s other adversaries 
submit either to the vote or to the battalions arrayed against 
them? Will there ever be in France a contest, electoral or other, 
in which the vanquished will really and fairly give in; in which 
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an appeal to the suffrage will elicit a bond fide majority, or at least 
a majority acknowledged and received as such? And against 
such a majority will a well-organized legal and peaceful opposi- 
tion ever rise, or will not rather such a majority sooner or later 
turn out a broken reed in the hand of any ruler who might too 
confidently rest upon it for support? 

Such at least has been the drawn game of French politics since 
1789. Let us hope that the long lane may have a turning, and 
that a country to which all earthly blessings, save permanent 
good government, have been vouchsafed, may at last aspire to a 
political life worthy of its military, industrial, literary, and scientific 
greatness. Let us hope that France may at last find her true 
king or chief, stick to him, rule and be ruled by him. 


A. GALLENGA. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


I.—THE NEWEST THING IN JOURNALISM, 


“The these be trifles light as sirais, 
They show what wind is blowing !’—OLD BALLAD. 


N one of the charming and, in the truest sense, learned novels: 
of Mr. R. D. Blackmore, is to be found a foot-note containing” 

the oracular utterance of a certain Devonshire farmer who, being: 
urged to study the newspapers, sharply retorted, “ Whatt be the 
gude of the papper, whan any vule can read un ?”—or in’ other 
words, what is the good of learning news with which everybody 
is acquainted? Humoursome as this conception is, there is some- 
thing from more than one point of view to be said in its favour. 
Our public jownals—good, bad, and indifferent—are really far too 
easy reading, and lack that air of novelty and mystery which in 
former days rendered them more or less oracular. What they 
contain may be ascertained by anybody, and, being ascertained, 
is hardly worth knowing. Expressed in a secret hieroglyphic, or 
couched in a mystical language, incomprehensible to the uniniti- 
ated, a newspaper might speak with authority to those who, like 
the Devonshire farmer, like to sweeten gossip with secrecy, and! 
keep the sugar-plums of scandal to themselves or to their own 
circle. Things being as they are, it is scarcely worth while to- 
study the “papper,” and he is perhaps a wise man who indulges in 
that sort of literature as little as possible. The newspapers are too- 
much with us. What was once a delightful luxury is fast becoming: 
an unmitigated bore. To parody the words of Aristophanes, 
“instead of Jupiter a whirlwind reigns ”—instead of the Times, we 
have oracles innumerable. Scarcely anything is too ignoble not 
to find its way into print in some shape or other—so that “any 
vule can read un.” It is not only the big battles, and the great 
debates, and the buying and selling, and the robbing and murder- 
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ing, and the dancing and playing, that are dinned into our ears 
from morning to night at second-hand; the smallest of beer, nay 
the very washings of the barrel, is solemnly chronicled, diluted 
in the veriest verbiage of the penny-a-liner. “Enter Rumour, 
painted full of tongues”—his dress the patchwork of a million 
journals, from the Daily Telegraph to the Matrimonial News. Fly to 
what corner of the earth we will, we cannot escape them. Fran- 
kenstein-like, we are pursued by-the monsters we have created; 
and even in the solitariest corner of the North Capé, with nothing 
but grey heaven above us and the solemn Arctic Ocean murmuring 
at our feet, we are certain to be reached in one form or another 
by the folly which we do not wish to remember and the news which 
we do not wish to hear. 
Despite this pest of journalism, to which the pest of locusts was 
a trifle, we can fearlessly aver (though we fear upon incomplete 
knowledge, for who can profess to have positively numbered and 
_ examined every one of these “ flyers of the public air?”) that we 
know not where to put our hand upon more than two or three news- 
papers such as honest men may read in patience and in some sort 
of endurance, if not of comfort. If we are to have news at all, if 
we must perforce be acquainted with what “every vule can read,” 
we would fain have it in the handiest and most concentrated form 
procurable—shorn of the graces of Jenkins and his tribe, put forth 
in naked English, clean and unashamed; and above all, within 
limits truthful and reliable. Tittle-tattle we desire not—yet three- 
fourths of most newspapers, nay one-half of the very advertise- 
ments, is mere tittle-tattle. Hungry as some of us are for faets, 
we do not care to be worried with “opinions ;” yet, strange to say, 
the newspapers are nearly all “ opinions ”—which mankind devour 
wholesale, and incontinently pay for in coin of the realm; forget- 
ting altogether that they might gather better “opinions” gratis at 
any street-corner, or in any bar-parlour, or on the top of. any 
omnibus, city or suburban. So the penny-a-liner thrives, and his- 
thrift is to make much of little, that the craving of “vules” may 
be satisfied and his own stomach be lined. So there spring into 
existence innumerable varieties of the penny-a-liner pure and 
simple, as out of the common “rock” are developed the innumer- 
able varieties—or monstrosities—of the pigeon; and out of this 
development, in lieu of “pouters,” and “tumblers,” and & fantails,” 
and “splayfoots,” we get the incontinent editor, the roving 
correspondent, the leader-writer, facetious or solemn, the unwashed 
critic, literary and dramatic, with other horrid literary anomalies 
too numerous to mention. 
Things being in this condition, it would certainly have occurred 
to any reasonable being, taking a quiet survey some years ago of 
the boundless realms of journalism, that there scarcely remained a 
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nook or cranny where a new-comer, however energetic or how- 
ever able, might find a place to rest its feet—unless indeed it made 
the attempt, always desperate but sometimes successful, to elbow 
some established favourite aside, and after a desperate struggle 
take its place. It seemed clear enough that all needs were satisfied, 
that every taste was represented. There were the big dailies, 
from the Times downwards—weathercocks, most of them, to show 
how the wind of public opinion blew; and if this were not enough 
there were class dailies too, more particularly for the commercial 
and sporting worlds. In every county, in every town, one might 
almost say in every street, there were newspapers, each settling 
the affairs of our globe from the point of view of its own particular 
vestry. In a word, the market was overstocked; of “pappers” there 
was no end, and the educated world certainly wanted no more of 
them. It was not that they were good, it was not that they were 
tolerable, but—there they were! Attempts to supplant them 
were generally suicidal; and though not a few of them were 
fogies utterly behind the age, antique and ghostly creatures 
carrying the dress of Count d’Orsay and the drawl of Beau 
Brummel into a jeering and a later generation, still they were 
tolerated for all that they had been to our grandfathers, and 
they clung to their perches as fiercely—ay, and now and then 
crew as loudly—as younger birds of a stronger wing and a finer — 
feather. 

To the eye of an ordinary being, then, it would have clearly 
appeared that the market was overstocked, that to undertake the 
incubation of a new journal would be a waste of capital, and, in 
so far as brains are concerned in such matters, perhaps of brains. 
It was no ordinary being, however, but a genius of insight almost 
superhuman, certainly superordinary, who, darting his eagle glance 
into the waste of letters, said to himself, “ After all there is nothing 
here but chaos—a world certainly, but shapeless and unorganized ; 
out of this chaos order shall come, and the newest, truest, and 
sweetest thing in journalism be evolved.” Pursuing his examina- 
tion further, this gifted being proceeded in dark soliloquy, “ Yes, 
there is little to be seen here but wasted space and wasted oppor- 
tunities. These newspapers, in their attempts at the infinitely 
great, have altogether overlooked the infinitely little. They are 
bought, they are devoured, but their appeal is to the gourmand, 
not to the gourmet,—to the cormorant in news, not to the epicure 
in scandal. If we divide a man into three portions, two at least 
of these portions are unutterably and mendaciously mean; in a 
word, each member of society, however he may attempt to dis- 
guise the fact, is a SNOB au fond—a Snob not in the false sense 
adopted by modern society and applied by it even to Mr. Glad- 

. stone, but a Snob in the sense used, with a power of dissection 
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almost microscopic, by the late Mr. Thackeray.* Now, in the 
chaos before me, the Snob is appealed to on every side indirectly ; 
directly and openly he is not appealed to at all, and he has to 
search through weary and dreary columns of irrelevant matter, he 
has to grope darkly and with wailing and gnashing of teeth 
through labyrinths of editorial circumlocution and ingenuity for 
the sugar-plum that he loves and which he knows is wrapt up 
somewhere in the paper. Every paper has this sugar-plum some- 
whére, to be hunted out diligently by the Snob clerical, or political, 
or artistic, or commercial, or dramatic; but no paper within my 
vision makes its direct appeal to the snobbish nature pure and 
simple. Thus, amid the multitude of journals, there is room for 
at least one other, and that other I will found.” Then began the 
inevitable search for a capitalist, who in due course was discovered. 
The word of a new prophet went forth, and the era of the newest 
thing in journalism began. i 

It would need the pen of a new Lucretius to describe how from 
these dark and remote beginnings the first new sphere of incan- 
descent journalism issued over the divine limits of light. But one 
morning, there arose before the gaze of wondering humanity a 
publication with this inscription— 

“We buy the Truth.—Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


But alas! this publication, although it was christened Vanity Fair, 
and thus sheltered itself under the shields of two great English- 
men, had as little in it of the humour of Bunyan as of the satire 
of Thackeray, but was saturated through and through, from title 
to.last page, with the vulgarity of the,“ Snob” and the tattle of 
Mrs. Love-the-flesh, Mrs. Inconsiderate, Mrs. Lightmind, and Mrs. 
Knownothing. Just as in a booth at a fair a coarsely devised 
picture is paraded to attract the attention of passers-by, so on the 
face of the new journal was paraded a coloured caricature, 
villanously unlike anything in nature, of (mirabile dictu) a “leader 
of society ;” and in every subsequent number up to the present date 
(for the thing actually lives to this hour) has been issued a carica- 
ture, more or less hideous, of some individual famous or infamous 
enough to be parodied in his habit as he lives. A certain amount 
of cleverness cannot be denied to these pictures, but, considered 
as a series, they have the same effect, in their utter baseness and 
repulsiveness, as a visit to the monkey-house of the Zoological 
Gardens. To works of real humour and caricature they bear the 
same relation that what is known as a mock-valentine does to a 
* « What is Thackeray’s definition of a Snob?” asks a recent contributor to Truth. 
“ One who meanly admires mean things; one who is pretending to be what he is not 
one who is a tuft-hunter, a worshipper of rank, fashion, and mammon ; one whois a toady, 
a lick-spittle, and a sufferer from false shame.” With a few necessary additions, which 


will occur to every reader, this definition may be accepted for our present purpose, and, 
being epitomized by an adept, may be accepted as in every way authoritative. 
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genuine Hogarth or Cruikshank. Seizing upon some remote mon- 
strosity of the subject, and exaggerating that monstrosity into 
unnatural and meaningless prominence, they are libels at once on 
art and nature—almost as degrading to the spectator as to the 
artist who wasted his gifts on their production. Such being the 
outside of the show, such being the brilliant lure to attract atten- 
tion and draw in audiences, what was the performance to be found 
within ?—what, in other words, and again to quote the title-page, 
were the “political, social, and literary wares” offered in this new 
Fair of Vanity? A little tenth-rate fiction, a few notes on passing 
events, one or two flashy articles, and a large sugar-plum of 
indecent suggestion and pitiable scandal. Without one gleam 
of wit and fancy, without one fragment of ordinary culture, with- 
out literary skill, and without common instruction, this journal 
for the vulgar-genteel produced the tittle-tattle gathered in the 
backstairs of great houses, in the clerks’ offices of the City, at the 
refreshment bar of the House of Commons, in the housekeeper’s 
room, in the taverns patronized by Jeames. The lure was bright, 
and the “young man of the name of Guppy” was hooked at the 
first cast. For a few pence, Mr. Guppy was introduced to the 
first society; to look on the counterfeit presentments of the 
“haristocracy ” was almost as good as meeting the originals in 
the flesh; and nothing could excel Mr. Guppy’s delight on being 
taken, as it were, by the button-hole and regaled with the choicest 
morsels of social gossip. “And by jingo, sir,’ quoth Mr. Guppy, 
to his friends, “it’s pleasant to think that all these igh chaps have ' 
théir little weaknesses like one’s self.” Conceive Mr. Guppy, with 
the handle of his cane thrust into his mouth, and little vulgar 
eyes twinkling with wickedness and “knowingness,” reading the 
following about Viscount Cole :— 


“ Blessed with good looks, even temper, and a determination to make the 
best of this world,* he became a rifleman at twenty, and, being soon found 
to be an exquisite dancer, he pursued a successful social and military 
career of three years’ duration. Having, however, discovered the charms. 
of domestic felicity, he early retired upon his laurels. He made a, brilliant 
marriage and unmade a famous one; and now at two-and-thirty he is still 
a favourite partner at any ball he may please to honour.” 

Or this, about an equally interesting individual, “Viscount 
Newry and Mowrie : ”— i 

“ As the recipient of many confidences, he is generally considered a safe 
- man, and one whose opinion, bluntly given, though kindly meant, is worth 
having. It is said that a few women have loved, and consequently many men. 
hated him—still he manages to exist pretty comfortably.” 

Nor would the young man of the name of Guppy peruse with 


* The italics, in nearly all our quotations, are our awn. 
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much less delight the following concerning an elderly man of the 
name of Lawson :— ‘ 

“As yet without any public reputation, he (Mr. Lionel Lawson) is 
nevertheless well-known in all joyous resorts, and has a considerable 
‘acquaintance among public men and women. A steady frequenter of the 
theatre and of the later places of amusement, he has conferred many benefits 
upon many persons, and being .open-handed has had many of those private 
successes which stamp a man as being received by the fair sex for one of face 
and figure. The date of his birth it is unnecessary to mention, since he 
still cherishes the fond delusion that he is thirty-five. A life of ease is 
that which he most prefers.” 

It would be superfluous to speculate concerning the influence 
of such reading on the mind of our hypothetical Mr. Guppy, 
and to ask whether it might not sooner or later tempt him, in his 
vaulting and overreaching social ambition, to take liberties with 
his employer's petty cash. He, too, like other men of mark, 
from Mr. « Lionel Lawson” down to Mr. “ William Sikes,” un- 
doubtedly prefers a “life of ease;” he too would fain frequent 
the “later places of ‘amusenient” and be “received by the fair 
sex for one of face and figure;” and though his “ private ° 
successes ” might leave sore hearts in Islington or Dalston rather 
than in South Kensington or Belgravia, the moral crime would be 
all the same. Determined, like Viscount Cole, to “ make the best 
of this world,” and seeing how sweet an example his betters set 
him, he too might try to “unmake a marriage,” carrying desolation 
into the bosom of some fellow-clerk’s home at Isleworth; and he 
too would fain, like Lord Newry, be considered a “safe man,” 
loved by a “few women” and hated by “many men.” In view, 
doubtless, of such social ambition on the part of Mr. Guppy, the 
conductors of the new Vanity Fair deemed it expedient to offer.a 
set of valuable suggestions for his guidance in matters of social 
delicacy, A number of hypothetical “ Hard Cases” were put—one 
at least each week—and readers were invited to contribute their 
opinions how’to act under certain circumstances. If, for example, 
Mr. Guppy is invited to a.country house, and havin g sat up rather 
late goes by mistake into the wrong bedroom, where a friend’s 
wife is lying, and if at that moment the lady wakes and the lady’s 
husband is heard approaching the door, Mr. Guppy would like to 
know what todo? Sucha very common oecurrence would demand 
presence of mind! «If the lady does not squeal,” elegantly 
writes one correspondent, “ the gentleman should quietly get 
under the bed and wait till the husband goes to sleep, and then 
steal quietly away, and try not to look a fool at breakfast,” 
“The gentleman,” suggests a correspondent of more daring ideas, 
“should blow out the light and bolt the door !” ~ 

The anomalies of English life and law are wonderful indeed! 
While poor Joe Nameless is dragged to the lock-up for playing a 
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harmless game of pitch-and-toss, whileragged Belphegor the mount- 
ebank is forbidden to tempt clodhoppers with a wheel of fortune, 
parties of police are told off to keep the ring select and quiet at 
Epsom; and while vulgar “Fruits of Philosophy” and “ Priests in 
Absolution” are seized and confiscated, the genteel journal proceeds 
week after week on a literary system of indecent exposure. It is 
difficult indeed to decide what is and what is not amenable to 
the law on the score of impropriety; but we have no hesitation in 
saying, in. round unvarnished terms, that there is more absolute 
evil between the leaves of the journal called Vanity Fair than in’ 
either of the books which have recently occasioned public scandal, 
and this the more certainly because the vulgar-genteel journal 
deals less in plain statement than in secret inference, more in sly, 
diabolical suggestion than in bold, unvarnished indecency. We 
can conceive no man of ordinary culture or of common delicacy 
perusing these so-called “Hard Cases” without abomination and 
loathing. What Mr. Guppy, what the legion of Guppies who 
constitute the genus Snob, think of them, is another matter. 
` They comfort the soul of Guppy. They convince him that 
English society is as mean, as indecent, as ignorant, as foul- 
minded, as he would fain believe it. They reveal to him, as in a 
grotesque mirror, his own little physiognomy, his own debased 
morality, contorted and distorted. He discovers, with a chuckle, 
that Lord A. and Lady B. have the same nasty ideas as himself.. 
The blood of the Snob tingles through his frame, and he yearns to 
go and act likewise, for surely the “leaders of society” can do no 
wrong. 

To make our point clear, to show as succinctly as possible the 
sort of ware which this so-called “literary, political, and social” 
, journal provides for its readers, we are constrained—though not 
without an apology for such a parade of sheer imbecility—to give 
one “ Hard Case” in full :— 


“ HARD CASES. 
“ Harp Case No. 60.—In One INCIDENT. 


“ Mr. A. M. and Lady D. N. are staying with other guests at a country 
house in the South of England. During a dance which is given one 
evening, Mr. A. M., under false pretences, inveigles Lady D. N. (whose 
husband is absent) under a bunch of mistletoe and embraces her. 

“ What should Lady D. N. do? i 

« Answers adjudged correct :— 

“a. Considering Mr. A. M.’s great age, Lady D. N. should take no 
notice of Mr. A. M.’s conduct beyond expressing her opinion on 
it to him.—X. pA 

“b. Lady D. N. should pass it off as a joke, and smilingly say, ‘ Thank 
you? N.B.—The only annoying thing in the affair would be the 
publicity, coupled with the invidious remarks of envious lookers- 
on, who would of course ‘conclude that Mr. A. M. would not have 
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ventured on such a prononcé act in public without more than an 
average amount of encouragement in private. —B.C. mais T.C., 
We Three, Poodle. 

“o. Rebuke Mr. A. M. (sincerely or otherwise), and say nothing further 
about the little incident.— Delta. 

«d. Supposing Lady D. N. to be just a shade off the square, she may 
be almost as much to blame as Mr. A. M. for the unfortu- 
nate contretemps ; but presuming her to have given no provo- 
cation, she will wisely avoid a scene, but at the same time 
exhibit her indignation with withering effect, leaving her 
husband to put Mr. A. M. through his facings in’ due course.— 
La Favorita. 

“e. Withdraw from under the mistletoe, and inform Mr. A. M. audibly 
that in future she shall consider him as only a bowing 
acquaintance, since he does not conform to the ordinary 
customs of Society.—Burncoose, Celebs. ` 

«f. If unobserved, to content herself with saying, ‘Oh, you naughty 
man! I’m surprised at you!’ Jf observed, to scream and make 
a scene.—Snakes and Snuffers. 

“9, Soundly box his ears.—Johnson, Bessie, Shyrad’s Wife, Lancashire 


Lad. 

“h. Lady D. N. should try and pretend she didn’t like it—The Great 
Western. : 

“7. Scream.—WNotodaybaker.  - 

“j. Let Lady A. B. force a laugh, and reply, ‘One twig of mistletoe 
makes the whole, world kiss.—Naughty Boy. 

“k. Lady D. N. should say to Mr. A. M., ‘Dare to presume again, I 
tell my husband, and either you or I leave the house.’— 
Gardenia. ; 

*“ Answers received not adjudged correct, :— 
“Z Lady D. N., in the absence of her husband, should appeal to the 
‘master of the house, and demand an apology from Mr. A. M— 

. Rusticus, Passion Flower, Magenta. 

‘tm, Take the earliest opportunity of returning the embrace (naturally - 
in a more private and delicate manner), to show. Mr. A. M. that 
she will not be indebted to him for so worthless a Christmas- 
box so publicly bestowed.—Jlossy, Loose Fish, Shyrad. 

“n, Frown, till finding out that. the transaction was not noticed, or, 

“if noticed, approved of, then change the frown into a smile, 
and become A. M.'s partner for the remainder of the dance. ‘Do - 
you come here next Christmas?’ would be a pleasing question 

: put to A. M. by his partner.—Lothair Heigh O. 
“o. Lady D. N. should keep it to herself.—An Elephant. 


“ p. t Where there’s a will there’s a way ; 
All’s fair, under mistletoe, at Christmas play.’ 


: —W. J. D., Bremeniensis. 
“g a him on one cheek, and receive another kiss—The Baden 
‘ove. 
“y, Make her husband horsewhip Mr. A. M.—TZ" other Baden Cove. 
“s. Telegraph for her husband, and watch the duel amongst the 
: ruins.—A Snubbed Caller, Little Tom Tommy. 

“4. Lady D. N. should express her disapproval of Mr. A- M.’s decep- 
tion, and give him as little of her company as’ possible in 
future.—Allout, Punch and Judy, A. J. J., A Bow-wow, Stella. 

“u. Prosecute A. M. for assault.—Smike. ' 

“v, Write to her husband for advice —Annah Mariah, Mistletoe, 
Vavir. 
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“w, Fell Mr. A. M. she considers he has taken a great liberty, and 
decline dancing with him any more.— Bellona, Card House. 

‘a, Lady D. N. should exclaim, ‘Well done, Mr. A. M..; do it again! p 
—One who has already had that privilege. 

“y. Lady D. N. has the privilege of asking Mr. A. M. to. repeat the 

attention, this being leap year—A Rejected Partner. 
“z. Give a sweet, salacious smile, and, her husband being absent, return 
oie the gift !—Chinese-Joss-Old Podge (Brighton). 

' “ aa: Lady D. N. should offer the other cheek.—A Once-beloved Object, 

. The Saxon. 

«bb. Remain seated under the mistletoe. Tell all the other gentlemen 
to follow suit.—Gobang. 

“ee. Make the best she can of it.—Wosrednehtrebreh, Easter Egg. 

“¢¢ Bremeniensis,’ who has answered correctly thirteen Hard Cases out 
of those published in 1875, is the winner of the prize, and is requested to 
send an address. The second is ‘J. C. S. who has coec answered 
seven.’ 


We should have thought pap of this sort too nauseous even 
for the infantine taste of Mr. Guppy. He appears; nevertheless, 
to like it, and it is also in high request among his female ac- 
quaintances. Lest, however, this and similar attractions should 
fail to procure a circulation for the new thing in journalism, 
the daring mind of its projector—taking with singular and. 
audacious accuracy the mental measure of his readers—deter- 
mined to offer prizes to the best answers to these “Hard Cases.” 
Not content with this, he devoted a large portion of his space 
to the species of ingenious puzzle called “acrostics,” and 
tothe’ cleverest guessers of these -also offered small rewards 
in money! Now, in the first place, it is difficult to conceive 
that a rational being, who has any’ serious work to do in the 
world, or who has any respectable means of occupying his time, 
would descend for five minutes to the inane abysses of riddle- 
guessing, and devote his leisure to working out the most imbecile 
of all conundrums. Yet so subtly had this new literary projector 
made his calculations, that no small portion of hise success was 
owing to his making a-feature of an amusement absolutely idiotic; 
and so cleverly had he gauged the public, that no journal of the 
new. style, following in his footsteps from that -hour to this, has 
failed to devote a considerable portion of its space to acrostics, 
for “ guessing”? which prizes are invariably offered in money. 
Perhaps this fact may serve. as well as any other to show the 
intellectual calibre to which the new things in journalism appeal. 
Lord Dundreary asks “widdles,” and doubtless Mr. Guppy and 
his female acquaintances enjoy acrostics, single or double. 
Games of chances and sports of folly have been always popular 
with the Snob, who never reads a thoughtful book, who never 
admires a noble deed or lovely picture, whose chief concern is 
with his tailor and with his belly, who knows nothing, does 
nothing, believes nothing, who has never seen a flower or a tree, 
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and whose only conception of the sea is connected with Margate 
or Southend; whose life, in fact, is a “double acrostic” in slipshod 
verse and crawling metre, of which even the most beneficent of 
the angels would find it difficult to offer a satisfactory solution. 

We are reminded, at this point; of a fact which we had not 
absolutely forgotten, but were lightly and of set purpose passing 
over—viz., that much of this Vanity Fair rubbish is clearly 
written and manufactured, not so much for the Snob male as for 
the Snob female. Women are beginning to read, for the most 
part foolish women, and surely some of this trash must be for 
them,—else why so much of the latest fashions in farthingales, of 
the doings of Lady This and Miss That, of washy tea-dtinkings 
and gaudy “private theatricals,” of loud-mouthed scandal and 
whispered imputation? Surely no masculine animal, however alien 
to Sir Oran Haut-ton or the archetypal ape, could take delight in 
such silly froth as this—a sample of the sort of news which is 
offered to a forbearing public every week :— 


“ When two persons, having arrived at years of discretion, agree together 
flagrantly to violate the laws, not only of the land, but of common decency, 
they have thenceforth no hope left but to stand together; and that one of 
the two—especially if it be the stronger one—who deserts the other is 
guilty of treachery of an especially heartless kind. Yet this is what has 
happened. Some time ago a lady whose husband was abroad chose openly 
to take another to his place, and to establish a new home, if such it could 
be called, at a retired village in the country. The husband returned, did 
nothing, and after some fierce passages—not between himself and the 
Despoiler, but between one of his friends and the Despoiler—accepted the 
situation. The end, which was early predicted, has now arrived. The 
Despoiler has suddenly left the unfortunate woman whom he had taken 
away from her home and her fame to her shame and his ‘ protection; and 
she is now left desolate, friendless, ruined, and alone. Surely even the 
most lax must say that this desertion at least is very base ; surely those 
who most readily predicted, and perhaps most hoped for this, must feel 
that the vengeance even of the most revengeful is now satisfied. I doubt 
if we have heard the last of it.” 


Observe, this has not even the merit of real names or even 
initials to make it spicy, and, for all we know, may be a pure 
invention of the person who records what he calls “vanities.” 
But would even Mr. Guppy, would anybody but a spinster amid 
the solitudes of Surbiton, or a fast widow in the agonies of moral 
hydrophobia, read such gossip with patience? We are compelled, 
though reluctantly, to believe that Vanity Fair circulates to a 
great extent among women; and yet even most ballet girls, we 
believe, would use such rubbish only to curl their hair. 

It is time that we quitted Mr. Lechery and Mrs. Love-the-flesh 
and the other denizens of this new Fair of Vanity. It has been 
no pleasant task to linger in such company. Turning our back 
upon the chamber of horrors called “Cartoons of Public Men,” 
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and shutting our ears to the gibbering of the penny-a-liner who 
echoes and re-echoes the tattle of the Fair, let us pass upon our 
way. From the twilight of the dismal region we have left, we 
emerge into dubious sunrise, for a new World arises upon our ken. 

In its own ignoble way, by dint of caricatures and double acros- 
tics, Vanity Fair succeeded, and it endures. Fired by a success so 
easily achieved, and perceiving a field at last in which he might 
develop energies long misdirected in the production of Braddonian 
fiction, a gentleman of letters conceived the idea of equalling, 
nay, even eclipsing, the existing luminary. He took into his 
confidence two kindred spirits—a newspaper correspondent who 
surveyed mankind from the reporters’ gallery of the House of 
Commons, and another newspaper correspondent who had 
distinguished himself, more or less pugilistically, on the Stock 
Exchange. “We will begin,” said this distinguished provider of 
public refreshment, “by ‘cheeking’ everybody, but particularly the 
Prince of Wales. Let us be nothing if not personal and scandalous. 
We are neither of us artists of the pencil, and we cannot there- 
fore hope to rival those admirable cartoons of our contemporary ; 
but we will endeavour, as artists of the pen, to reproduce the 
manners and customs of our superiors. Do you, my brother, 
from your Olympian vagtage-point of the House, follow the 
debates; leave the great questions to speak for themselves, but 
photograph the speakers; mark well which is physically deformed, 
what costume each wears— 


‘The cut of necktie and the cock of hat; 


at what critical moment Disraeli sneezes, Gladstone spreads his 
_coat-tails, Forster sticks his hands in his pockets, Bright seizes 
and drinks a glass of water. Miss not a smile, a frown, a scowl, a 
straddle. Seek out each member’s tailor and hootmaker, and, if 
possible, penetrate to the light, or darkness, of his under-linen. If 
any member has a pimple, make a note of it; for of such trifles our 
life is made, and this may be a proof of habitual intemperance. 
Above all, be spiteful, be impudent, be mean. .As for you, mine 
other brother (apart from your divine mission of supplying us 
with a portion of the needful), go forth, if not in safety yet in 
boldness, upon the Stock Exchange; do there what our friend 
is doing elsewhere, but do far more: be virtuous, that is, assume 
a virtue if you have it not, and from time to time make our 
welkin ring with the alarm of ‘Thieves!’ I myself, who once 
had a passing if somewhat inglorious connection with the late 
Mr. Thackeray, am well fitted by: long habit and custom to 
do the general social satire of the paper. If our venture flourishes 
I will, with the first proceeds, -purchase a horse, and move among 
the society of Rotten Row, where, trust me, I shall become 


° 
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rapidly distinguished, Leave the rest to me. We can lose 
nothing, and with proper audacity we must succeed.” So one 
morning, fresh from the chaos of Grub Street, rose the World, 
playfully called “a Journal for Men and Women,” (The Snob, 
it may be noted in passing, always talks of himself as a “man,”— 
“it makes a man’s blood boil ;” “this is what no man can stand rid 
“what on earth is a man to do?” being among his familiar 
stock-idioms.) Society was startled, and up to the seventh heaven 
soared the young man of the name of Guppy! 

The programme, briefly sketched above, was carried out, not 
without important additions. One axiom was laid down at the 
outset—never, if possible, to let a number pass without an allusion 
to the Prince of Wales. At first these allusions, doubtless for the 
purpose of attracting attention, were insolent to audacity, but 
latterly, since the editor has achieved his social ambition and 
founded his paper, a quite different tone has been adopted, and 

. the allusions have been couched in such a style as to convey the 
fact, or fiction, that the editor is on terms of easy familiarity with 
His Royal Highness. 

“I hear that the Prince of Wales finds Marlborough House too small, 
and is about to migrate to South Kensington.” 

“ The Prince of. Wales has declined to be made a member of the Geo- 


‘graphical Society for the Exploration of Central Africa, of which the King 
of the Belgians is President.” 


‘Carefully note the inference. 


“Tt reaches me from two different sources that the Prince of Wales, on 
his return through Paris the other day, expressed himself as much disquieted 
at the condition of affairs in Greece.” 

“The Prince of Wales entertained a bachelor party at Eastwell last 
week, including the Duke of Teck, Lord Huntley, Lord Dupplin, Lord 
‘Supplin, and Colonel Farquharson.” 


In his hungry eagerness to get the Prince of Wales into the 
number at any price, the editor even makes copy of accidents 
which have not happened :— 

“ The Prince of Wales had a narrow escape going down from London to 
Melton the other day : a luggage train being shunted only just in time for 
the royal express to pass. Had the train conveying the Prince been a 
little later, a fearful accident must have occurred.” 

Add to accidents which have not occurred visits which have not 
taken place :— : 


“The Prince of Wales, it seems, was to have paid a visit to Colonel 

‘Owen Williams, in the Isle of Anglesea, on the 15th J anuary. His Royal 
Highness, however; has now written to the gallant Colonel postponing the 
visit until next summer.” 
The comparison is a sad one, but in these weekly lucubrations of 
the Editor of the World we are irresistibly reminded of a certain 
Mr. Dick, the harmless lunatic who in vain tried to keep Charles the 
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First out of his “memorial.” If the Prince of Wales could only be 
left out ofthe World for one or two consecutive numbers, we should. 
feel more convinced than we do of the editor’s perfect responsibility. 

The same haunting gentility characterizes this gentleman’s 
familiar gossip on affairs in general. The reader must be made- 
aware, at any price, at all hazards, that the gossiper, whatever 
his antecedents, is now a heavy swell, who moves, chiefly on 
horseback, in society. “More gravel, Mr. Gerard Noel, if you 
please!” he gasps in one number, fresh from ‘his gallop in the 
Row. Having found his way to the house of a fashionable lady,. 
this is the way he rewards her for his entertainment, while proudly 
intimating the fact that he himself was there :— 

“Lady Waldegrave commenced her series of dinners and drums on 


Friday last. Those who were present, after remarking a well-known 
American lady, were struck with wonder, and asked -each other to what 


a 


possible portion of the human frame a diamond brooch would neat be 
attached ?” i 
How Mr. Guppy and his acquaintances would chuckle over this, 
just as long ago they chuckled over the allusions to Mr. Thackeray's 
nose! And great, no doubt, would be their ecstasy to note the 
pathetic air of familiarity with which the equestrian editor talks of 
his friends :— i ; 

“ Poor Josey Little died in Paris of jaundice. A week ago he wrote to 
a friend that he was much better, and hoped soon to be able to return 
home. But, in truth, he never recovered the serious illness of some years: 


since, and had not,,swfficient constitution left to, stand against a sharp 
attack.” 


Again :— 

“ So poor Bill Clayton of the 9th Lancers has gone over to the majority, 

and that in a pitiably sad and sudden way. There was no better officer, 
better fellow, and stauncher comrade in all the British army. T should 
have said he was at his best across a cramped country where the going 
was heavy, were it not that I remember him as the beau idéal of an aide- 
de-camp, as quick at catching and communicating an order as he was over 
the roughest country on the gallant little chestnut with the blaze face and 
white heels.” 
It matters little that we, in our social ignorance, know nothing either: 
of “poor Josey Little,” or “poor Bill Clayton,” and cannot even deter-- 
mine whether they are real persons or figments of the same troubled: 
brain which cannot keep the Prince of Wales out of the memorial 
—thatis, the newspaper. What we do admire and feel is the fact,. 
or fiction, that we are hearing in a delightfully familiar way about. 
real “swells.” That there be no mistake about it—no mistake. 
about the fact that our editorial equestrian knows these people and 
the world they move in—he now and then, after recording an. 
interesting domestic fact, becomes mysterious and profound :— 

“ [hear Mr. Alfred de Rothschild gave £60,000 for Mr. C. Sykes’s house.”’ 

“On Tuesday the 13th, before these lines are in the reader’s hands, the- 
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members of Boodle’s Club will have assembled in general meeting, to decide 
whether a person against whom grave charges of conduct of the basest 
kind have been brought and sustained is to be permitted to continue in 
the Club. One may suppose that the verdict of society will be indorsed 
by the members of the Club, and that the person in question will have te 
retire.” 


This is dark and ambiguous. It cannot of course refer to the 
writer’s self, and “a man” is set wildly speculating—in the 
intervals of guessing “double acrostics,” for which, of course, 
there is a prominent place in this oracular journal as well as the 
other—which of “a man’s” acquaintances is being referred to. 
Of one thing we are positively certain—that the Club which 
tolerates in its bosom the chronicler of “what the world says” 
must be in a very bad way indeed. What society of respectable 
“men,” not to say “ gentlemen,” would associate for ten minutes 
with the retailer of such talk as the following ?— 


“ What is Madame Patti’s age, and to what country does she belong ? 
There would seem to be considerable doubt on both these subjects. It has 
been frequently stated, since the recent scandal, that the diva is in her thirty- 
seventh year; but this does not seem to be correct, as Vapereau and all 
the biographies agree that she was born in the spring of ’48, though some- 
what at variance as to the month. She is generally believed to have been 
born of Italian parents at Madrid, although there are not a few Americans 
who are firmly convinced ‘the American nightingale’ first saw the light 
in the States. The last story I have heard is that the Marquise—we must 
not say the ex-Marquise yet, I suppose—is really the daughter of a Jew dealer 
in Houndsditch, and that she was sent to spend some years in America in 
order to efface the East-end connection, and give her that exotic air English 
people so much approve of in singers, it being a well-known fact that no 
Englishwoman can hold a candle to a foreigner on the operatic stage. 
What countrywoman, then, is Madame Patti—Spanish, or Italian, or 
American? Her marriage-certificate—she was married at. the French Con- 
sulate here in London, I believe—would clear up the matter, French law 
being very much more particular than our own in such matters.” 





There are other paragraphs on the same subject, but with these 
we simply decline to stain our pages; they are too incredibly 
base for quotation. On one occasion, finding his own imagination 
barren, the editor quotes scurrilous verses from “ our lively neigh- 
bour the Gaul;” and all this at the expense of a lady with whose 
private life we have nothing to do. Even Mr. Guppy would 
hesitate before flinging filth at a helpless woman. 

The allusion to Madame Patti reminds us that the life of the 
“man” is not all sunshine. We gather from his own mouth that 
he has histroubles. Although admitted to what he calls “ the house 
and club-of Mæcenas,” and recognized (for what we really should 
not have taken him) an “accomplished littérateur of lowly origin,” it 
is only because he “amuses as a: buffoon or is serviceable as a 
butt.” This is very hard, though, to be sure, we should never 
have made the mistake of thinking the “man” “amusing.” This 
moreover, is the sort of thing which takes place. “A great peer, 
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a bulwark of the Constitution, and the keystone in the arch of 
Conservative organization, invites an able editor or journalist to 
dinner. Before the dinner is over, the noble host, Croesus though 
he is, asks his guest whether he cannot procure him a box for the 
Opera. Such is the disinterested friendship of the great!” It is 
very sad, but really, we should like to know which of our great 
rulers not only invites the Editor of the World to dinner, but goes 
the length of asking him for a box at the Opera? By all means 
let ushave his name! Is it Lord Derby or Sir Stafford Northcote? 
Can it possibly be Lord Beaconsfield? Or must we rush to the 
conclusion that here again the editor is puzzle-headed, and just as 
he cannot keep the Prince of Wales out of his memorial, mistakes 
some clerk in the Foreign Office, with whom he is on dining terms, 
for a great peer and a “ bulwark of the Constitution ”? 

But let no one rush to the conclusion that the “man” is proud. 
Far from it. Easy with his superiors, familiar with his equals, 
jocose with his inferiors, he has a cheerful manner with everybody. 
While he shrugs a character away, or smiles in his facetious style 
at virtue, he really affects no superiority. And though he cares 
little for nature or art, though his literary accomplishments are in 
his own imagination, and his artistic perceptions sadly to be 
mistrusted, he absolutely has his opinions and his objects of 
idolatry. First, of course, in his cosmogony comes the “ Prince 
of Wales,” of whose domestic life he has given, in a recent 
number, a lively picture. But, we repeat, he is not proud. In 
the course of a series of visits to “Celebrities at Home,” he 
not only waits hat in hand upon such first-class personages as 
the Pope of Rome, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, President Grant, and the Earl of Shaftesbury,—telling us with 
charming frankness what they eat and drink, what rent they pay, 
who takes his tea with sugar and who not, &c., &c.,—but he even 
condescends to visit players like Mr. Irving, and artists like M. 
Doré. Nor is this all. He still descends, to quote Shelley, 


? 


“Tn the deep !—in the deep !—O below the deep! y 
P P 


for we find him on one occasion giving us a picture of “ Mr. J. 
L. Toole, in Orme Square,” and on another, an account of the- 
daily life of “Miss M. E. Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell) at Richmond.” 
‘Now, it is quite possible that there may exist, in this strangely 
constituted planet, beings to whom the private life of a low 
comedian is an object of interest. The interviewer, doubtless, 
knows his public best, and he writes for them alone. It is in their 
interest, therefore, that we are informed that Mr. Toole “now 
owns for a term of years a capital house in a first-rate locality, at 
an annual ground-rent of about a hundred a-year;” that the 
collection of pictures in Orme Square includes “two hundred and 
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seventy-three portraits of Mr. Toole in as many different parts” (!) ; 
that Mr. Toole is so fond of “sacred music” that he has bought 
his little boy an “organ” to grind upon “ after church on Sun- 
days;” that when Mr. Toole “went to America, Mrs. Toole and 
his son and daughter, and the latter’s governess” accompanied 
him. The interviewer goes on to describe the comedian as even 
« funnier off the stage than on,” adding, that “fun is a feeble word 
to express the overflowing, energetic, and inexhaustible humour 
with which our prince of low comedians is endowed.” Unfortu- 
nately, samples of this “overflowing, energetic, and inexhaustible 
humour” are quoted, and make one fear that the “ prince of low 
comedians” is much the same in private life as upon the stage. 
Possibly the daily contemplation of “two hundred and seventy- 
three portraits of himself” may have a. depressing influence upon 
him, and induce in him that obtrusive self-glorification which 
chiefly constitutes his “inexhaustible humour.” We were almost 
at a loss to conceive why so very ungenteel a person was inter- 
viewed at all, when we came upon these words :— 


“ Filling an honoured place in our host’s sanctum is an autograph letter 
framed and glazed. It is dated from Marlborough House, is signed ‘Adbert 
Edward, and after conferring a favour in gracious phrase, goes on to say 
of the Steeplechase, which we all saw the other day at the Gaiety, ‘It is a 
capital farce, and I think Toole acts better in it (if possible) than in any 
other piece I have seen him in.” 


The Prince of Wales again! His very “autograph”—* framed 
and glazed ”—“ conferring a favour in gracious phrase ” upon Mr. 
Toole! Well may the interviewer exclaim, with tears in his 
eyes— 


« Among the valuable relics with which Mr. Toole’s house abounds, 
there are few upon which he places higher value than upon this flattering 
expression of opinion in a familiar note from His Royal Highness to a 
common friend.” - 


‘A common friend? Dare we guess who this common friend is, 
whom the writer in his modesty forbears to name? Yes; it 
must be the interviewer himself. Really, though, such a friend 
should rather be called uncommon. Conceive the picture of the 
noble trio of kindred spirits—the Prince of Wales, Mr. Toole, and 
‘the Editor of the World! * 

* Curious to ascertain the literary predilections of the Editor of 


* The spirit of gossip is contagious, and there is an anecdote afloat which seems too 
good to lose, especially as rumour refers it to Mr. Toole himself. When Artemus Ward 
was giving his inimitable entertainment in England, and being made much of by dis- 
tinguished people, an English comedian, known for his devotion to the aristocracy, 

- eagerly congratulated him on his popularity with the fashionable and the great. ‘“ Yes,” 
drily said Artemus, ‘ they won't leave me alone! When I first came over, they boarded 
the steamer and offered me a dul:edom; but I wasn’t to be bought !” 
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the World, with whose dramatic tastes we are already acquainted, 
let us follow him as he ambles down to Richmond, , 


“Witching the wcrld with noble horsemanship,” 


and eager to interview one who, in the realm of fiction, has been 
his own leading inspiration. Hearken to him, as he opens in the 
approved style of the circulating novel :— 

“As a solitary gleam of wintry sunshine lights up the shapely trees 
and broad green glades of Richmond Park, and the wind whirls the leaves 
in circling eddies, we discover that we are not alone in-our morning canter. 
Sweeping along at a hand-gallop comes a lady clad in riding-dress of the 
severest order; the sable habit is relieved only by a tiny patch of colour 
at the throat, and the orthodox ‘ chimney-pot’ completes the costume. 
The horsewoman is the owner of a name known wherever the English— 
and for that matter the French—language is spoken; for her work, once 
sneered at in this country as ‘ sensational,’ was quickly appreciated by the 
Gaul, whose keen instinct detected its dramatic. power. She sits her white- 
footed golden bay squarely and well, now and then leaning slightly forward 
to pat his muscular neck, and call him by pet names; for Kaiser is a 
favourite animal with his mistress, who, as her writings indicate, possesses 
a generous sympathy with horses and dogs, cats and birds. Her gallop on 
Kaiser is at once the exercise and the recreation of one of the most 
diligent and successful workers of the time; but it is soon over, and we 
turn our horses’ heads towards Lichfield House, a fine old dwelling of 
various-coloured brick, with oaken staircase, bay windows, and oddly 
shaped rooms, looking over long strips of lawn.” 

“Circling eddies” is good, and so is “white-footed golden bay.” 
The interviewer fails in his duty, in so far as he neglects to tell 
us the price of the horse or the rent of the house—not to speak of 
whether the fair horsewoman, who is no other than Miss M. E. 
Braddon, is stout or thin. That she is married, we infer from the 
name—“ Mrs. Maxwell”—printed in brackets at the head of the 
article ; but strange to say, not a single word is said of the indi- 
vidual whose name she shares. This is too bad ; and in the name 
of Guppy, we protest. Surely a lady’s husband is as important a, 
feature as her “ golden bay,” or her “ riding-dress of the severest 
order.” We are not appeased by learning such trifles as that 
“ Mrs. Maxwell” has written “thirty three-volume novels;” that 
she writes them “in a particularly low, uncomfortable chair, 
huddled up, with a piece of cardboard resting on her lap, and a 
little ink-bottle held firmly in the left hand;” and that she “writes 
on the inner edge of the pen, and punctuates most exactly.” 
These details, though precious in themselves, are trifles compared 
with what we, as the mouthpieces of Guppy, demand to know. 
Nor are we appeased by the information that Mrs. Maxwell, 
“reading widely and diligently,” “ gave her chief study to Balzac 
and Bulwer, and even now regards Balzac and Bulwer” (or shall 
we not say Bulwer and Balzac?) “as the great masters of prose 
fiction.” This taste, which the interviewer thinks is “curious 
evidence of the waywardness of human nature,” would perhaps 
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‘strike ordinary people, who have not had the advantage of seeing 
the fair authoress “huddled up” in hér study, as “curious evidence” 
-of literary colour-blindness. 

That there may be no mistake about the tastes of the Editor of 
the World, he thus expresses his opinion about a novel by Ouida :— 


“ Quida’s new story, ‘Ariadné, is not only a great romance—so great 
that it has been found necessary to divide its publication between two pub- 
‘lishing firms—but a great and consummate work of art,remarkable beyond 
anything which Ouida has yet given us for simplicity, passion, severity, 
beauty. . . . The philosophy or moral of the book is purely pagan. 
It is full of bitter, passionate readings against progress, history, civiliza- 
tion so called, and the dethronement of the old gods of Olympus. . . . 
In an esthetic age like the present, the artistic element in the book will be 
-generally a recommendation. It is as a work of art that ‘ Ariadné’ must 
be judged; and as such we may venture to pronounce it without fault or 
flaw in its beauty.” 


Certainly, the Editor of the World has the courage of his 
‘opinions. Here is praise which a moderate man would hardly 
like to apply to a recognized masterpiece, thrown like a huge 
‘bouquet at the head of the nondescript author who calls herself 
“ Ouida ;”—a very cauliflower of a bouquet—all peonies, instead 
‘of roses! Beguiled by this enthusiasm, we have actually read 
“ Ariadné,” not without sore discomfort and unutterable weariness, 
-and we have found it, if possible, even poorer stuff than the 
writers other unmentionable effusions. ‘We, however, cannot 
pretend to be initiated, for we have not had the privilege, accorded 
to our interviewer, of seeing “ Ouida at Villa Farinola,” and have 
not therefore been carried away by visions of the lady’s wardrobe 
or calculations of the lady’s income. Yet one avowal we may 
safely make. Those who admire the writers of the World will 
-appreciate Ouida, and those who think Ouida’s last novel “ with- 
‘out fault or flaw’ in its beauty” will certainly find solace and 
nourishment in the literature of the World. 

It is poor work dissecting a butterfly, or, dare we say,a grub? 
Let us leave the “literature” of the World, and, returning to its 
history and to its commercial and internal growth, briefly chronicle 
how, by the simple process of fissiparous division, the reproduc- 
tive system common to the lowest organisms, it multiplied itself 
under the public eye. We have alluded above to the three choice 
spirits who invented, arranged, and started this new thing in 
Journals. It seems that three minds so great could not exist to- 
gether in peace; and so one day the parliamentary genius seceded 
from his post, and the next the Stock Exchange hero followed 
‘suit. New geniuses had to be found to chronicle the parliamentary ` 
“small beer,” and keep a sharp eye onthe mendacities of the Stock 
Exchange; for the first in his vaulting ambition wanted a paper all 
to himself, and the other in the superabundance of his natural 
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and acquired accomplishments doubtless thought himself cribbed,. 
cabined, and confined in the limits of a monetary article. So the first 
_ gentleman started another new thing called Mayfair, and the second 
gentleman another and even newer thing called, with happy 
audacity, Truth. Here was an embarrassment of riches, in all con- 
science! , The secession of the two gentlemen seemed to make 
little difference to the original journal, for the editor was a host in 
himself. Another genius described Mr. Gladstone’s necktie and 
Dr. Kenealy’s umbrella; still another genius assumed a virtue 
though perchance he had it not, and made moral peregrinations 
through Throgmorton Street and Change Alley. It mattered little. 
The pretty stories, the gushing “ interviews,” the salacious articles 
on female dress and undress, and, above all, the double acrostics, 
remained. The World lived—Mayfair and Truth began to fight 
for life. ni 

Now of the three geniuses alluded to above, perhaps the parlia- 
mentary genius was the cleverest. He had written certain sketches 
of “Men and Manners in Parliament,” which, though undoubtedly 
subacid and impertinent, showed a keen vision for personal 
oddities, and he had certainly invented the new style of political 
reporting. His new journal, Mayfair, had all the merits of his 
style, and did not err by imitating the worst features of the 
abandoned journal. We may go further, and frankly aver that its 
tone was better, robuster, and less obnoxiously characteristic. It 
dealt less in foul gossip and more in genuine news. For the rest, 
it had its personal caricature and its double acrostic, and bore the 
same relation to a real journal as a frisky tom-titmouse does to a 
respectable and thoughtful owl. 

But what shall we say, what must we say, and what is it worth 
while to say, of the publication called Truth? At first sight, it 
looked like a railway guide, bound in a blue cover and carefully 
stitched ; but unfortunately it was neither so useful nor so innocent. 
The inspiration of its projector appears to have been as follows. 
“ Truth consists in flatly and positively expressing one’s opinion on 
every subject, from Shakspere to the musical glasses, in as offen- 
sive a way as possible. No preparation, educational, literary, or 
artistic, is necessary. One man’s opinion is as good as anothers 
under any possible circumstances; and it is the noblest form of 
‘truth’ to give everybody or anybody the lie direct. The one 
gift for a truth-speaker is impudence. As I am supremely gifted 
with this quality, I propose, with certain reservations, to write the 
whole of the journal myself.” 

Now, up to a certain point, this individual was right. He saw 
that honest writers were scarce, that some were afraid to speak 
their minds, that many had no minds to speak, and that a little 
plain writing in journalism would be considered refreshing. There 
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' was a great deal of cant afloat. Men and women frequently pre- 
tended to be better than they should be. The air was full of 
bubble reputations. Society, art, literature, the drama, needed 
purifying. And really a little “truth” was wanted. But the 
individual erred grievously in so far as he assumed that “ Truth” 
was mere negation, and that only boldness was required to equip 
a truth-teller from head to foot. For example, if a bookbinder’s 
apprentice were to rush into print saying that he didn’t believe in 
Shakspere’s literary talent, or if a photographer’s tout were to 
asseverate with all his lungs that Titian was colour-blind and that 
Michael Angelo could not draw, such forms of assertion would 
hardly create any commotion; even in Gath. Preparatory to giving 
an opinion, it is expedient if not imperative to cultivate the ability 
of forming one. Here our genius grievously erred, and here we 
heartily wish his errors had had an end. But no! 

We are not going to assume for a moment that “Truthful 
Tommy” (to quote the playful signature over which our truth- 
teller often writes) is inferior either in gifts or knowledge to his 
original partner, the Editor of the World. On the contrary, We 
infinitely prefer him. There is a sublime and négligé ease about 
his insolence to which the other cannot for a moment aspire; nor 
does he affect airs of shabby gentility, or clamour pathetically for 
“more gravel,” or drag in, incontinently, the names of any of the 
Royal Family. In his deep and ineradicable conviction of the 
natural baseness and idiocy of human nature, in his unalterable 
belief that the greatest and least of mankind see with his eyes, 
. hear with his ears, and think with his brain, in his confirmed and 
audacious habit of omniscient nescience, he is certainly without a 
peer. 

Let us cull a few pearls of gossip, to show how our truth-teller 
began :— 


“ There is no truth in the report that a noble earl who recently ran away 
with a noble baroness have separated (sic!). The guilty love-birds are in 
Paris, awaiting until the ‘nisi’ in the decree has run its course.” 

“ So Lady Salisbury has become an advocate of polygamy. I am glad, 
however, to hear that Lord Salisbury declines to take advantage of her 
ladyship’s conversion, and that there is no fear of half-a-dozen Circassian 
brides doing the honours of Hatfield House.” 

“Nicolini, or Nicholas, the now famous tenor, is the son of a pork-butcher 
at Dieppe. Ilis sister was formerly lady’s-maid of the Duchess of Wel- 
lington.” 

“The Marquis de Caux paid a flying visit to London last week. As the 
French law does not permit divorce, the Marquis and the Marquise will 
still remain man and wife. It will depend upon the Marquise whether an 
amicable or a judicial separation be come to. Jf she be wisely advised she 
will consent to the former. The husband has no wish to make public the, 
evidence which he has against the lady, who, perforce, must continue to bear 
his name, but he, very properly, is determined not to pass for un mar? 
complaisant.” 
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“Nicolas, or Nicolini, the singer who is the bone of contention between" 
the Marquis and the Marquise de Caux, is the son of a cook, and this, a 
correspondent suggests, is why he is so fond of a Patti.” 

“So Lord George Loftus is dead. He was no one’s enemy except his own 
. —a weak, easy-going, good-natured man. A year or two ago he resided at 
Boulogne, and his mind fed upon the idea of marrying a wealthy widow. 
He used to go down to the quay to await the arrival of the Folkestone 
steamer; if he perceived an acquaintance amongst the passengers, he 
would accompany him to the railway station, and urge him to look out for 
a widow anxious to acquire’ a title by entering into the holy bonds of 
matrimony. ‘She’ll-be, you know, my Lady at once. I’m strong and 
hearty, and perhaps I shall outlive my nephew, so explain to her that she 
will have the off-chance of being a Marchioness; was the burthen of his 
lay ; and then he used to suggest that the surest covert for wealthy widows 
was in the neighbourhood of Manchester. Poor fellow, the last time I saw 
him he offered me 20 per cent. on the fortune of any wealthy widow whom I 
could unearth for him. Not being myself in the ‘matrimonial bureau’ 
` business, I recommended him to advertise in the Matrimonial News. I do 
not know whether he followed my advice.” 

“Once a rich girl was showing all her toys to a poor girl. The latter 
viewed them with an apparently indifferent glance, for she did not wish to 
show how she longed ‘for them. ‘Do you envy me?’ said the rich girl. 
‘No,’ replied the poor girl, ‘for ‘I have got one thing that you have not 
got” ‘What is it?’ said the rich girl. ‘The itch, answered the poor girl.” 

“Thirty years ago I used to know the daughter of an English consul 
in America. She was periodically getting divorced, and she had to write on 
a large map of the United States the name of her husband in each State, 
in order to prevent confusion.” 

“ The other day there was a party at the castle of a noble duke. A lady 
undertook to go out of the room, and, on her return, to do something to 
remind every one of a ‘person who was known to all of them. She came 
slowly into the room, looked at her hands, and said, ‘ Dear me, I have 
Sorgotten to wash them this morning’ Then, seeing a bonnet upon a chair, 
she sat down upon it, and crushed the bonnet. With one accord all 
assembled shouted the name of the wife of one of our most eminent political 
leaders.” 

“ What a lucky fellow the Rev. Barrington Gore Browne, incumbent of 
All Saints’, Alton, must be! He is fortunate in being a son of the Bishop 
of Winchester, but he is still more fortunate in having led Helen Mackenzie 
Jackson, eighth daughter of the Bishop of London, to the altar last week. 
Both prelates officiated at the ceremony, and, having regard to the good 
things which usually fall to the clerical sons-in-law of Dr. Jackson, the Rev. 
Barrington Gore Browne may esteem himself twice, if not thrice, blessed 
in his matrimonial speculation.” 


It will be seen from the above specimens that “Truthful 
Tommie” is not particular as to the nature of the gossip he retails 
for his readers. The cleanliness of his allusions is as noticeable as 
the delicacy of his insinuations and the elegance of his grammar. 
He is, moreover, far above anything like reverence or hero-worship. 
Take the following anecdote as a sample of his correct taste and 
touching frankness :— 

“ Nearly twenty years ago I used to know Count and Countess Bismarck 
in Frankfort. The Count was regarded as an able man, but in appearance 


dull and heavy. Since he has become a great man, ‘his genius is reflected 
in his expressive countenance,’ according to newspaper correspondents. 
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Twenty years ago he often passed the entire night drinking beer in a garden 
looking over the Main. In the morning, after a night passed in beer-drinking, 
he would write his dispatches, then issue forth on a white horse for a ride, 
and on his return attend the Diet, of which he was a member. Some few 
years later I was dining at the table Cite at Wiesbaden. Opposite me sat 
a thin emaciated man, who looked as if he had only a few weeks to live. 
The thin man said, ‘How do you do?’ to me, but fora moment I did not 
recognize him. Then I remembered that he was Bismarck, and my recog- 
nition of him was owing to his hands. I never yet saw a man in respectable 
society with hands habitually so filthy. He had been ill, he said, and he 
hardly knew whether he would recover. Had he not, the world’s history 
would have been altered.” 


This is delicious. The picture it gives of the intimacy between 
two great men has few parallels in modern history. How valuable 
the social reminiscence, if true! how delicate the allusion to 
“nights passed in beer-drinking,” and to the “hands habitually 
so filthy!” Yet truthful as “Tommie” is, we should require 
stronger evidence than his own unsupported oath that he ever 
had a more intimate acquaintance with Bismarck than a passing 
stare at him across the cloth at a table @hdte. The lion does not 
le down with the lamb, or Jap-dog, in that fashion. 

It is no part of our purpose to waste space in further citations 
of the gossip from the new thing in journalism called Truth. 
Our readers have had quotations ad nauseam. If they will turn to 
the publication for themselves, they will ascertain that it is 
exclusively devoted to articles in which vulgar women would 
delight, and that, in lien of the invariable “acrostic,” there are 
“ mesostichs and spelling sentences,” to the best guessers of which 
prizes are duly offered. The new journalist makes no pretence of 
passing beyond his proper spheres—the drawing-room, the club, 
the theatre, and the music hall. Here he is omniscient, indeed 
infallible; yet the weight of wisdom is not upon him, and his 
experience, such as it is, has been bought only in the slums of the 
World and the purlieus of Vanity Fair. His merit is the down- 
rightness of his impudence, the perfection of his self-confidence. 
His opinion on any possible subject, he holds, is as good as any 
man’s—in fact, a good deal better, for he is evidently convinced 
that Ae is not a humbug. Yet alas! the very sublimity of humbug 
is this posing as an anti-humbug. Once or twice, though not 
often, he is spiteful, as where he discusses the works of Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, and seeks, in a'guite unworthy way and we fear under 
degraded influences, to undervalue these works commercially. But 
as a rule he is far too indifferent to be spiteful. He simply does 
not and cannot believe in the superiority to himself of any human 
being. His life is one of “first nights,” of dinners at Richmond, 
of little trips to Paris, of the last new scandal and the last new 
novel. He appears to despise, and does perhaps despise, that life; 
but after all he thinks it is the life that all men live, and for the 
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sake of those others who are as he, he prints his little journal, and 
lays down, with little learning, his little social law. Let him go 
his ways. He has human impulses, for the sake of which we could 
forgive him much. 

We have spoken at some length of four specimens of the new 
style of journal— Vanity Fair (which we are fain to consider the 
archetype of all the rest), the World, Mayfair, and Truth. But the 
list is far from ended. Of the same way of thinking, of the same 
way of scribbling, are the Whitehall Review and London. The 
Whitehall Review is vapid and silly as its title, and is chiefly dis- 
tinguished for a series of highly ornate and flattering portraits of 
lady “leaders of society.” The journal called London has some 
sparkle, but resembles the others in its habitual flippancy and pre- 
dominant spitefulness. Of all the journals we have named, all of 
which bear a strong family likeness, Mayfair is the most to the 
purpose, London is the most “ literary,” Truth is the most straight- 
forward, and the World is the most ridiculous, Up to the present 
moment of writing, they all exist, and spread their gay wings in the | 
autumn sunshine. Yet we hope, and indeed believe, that the 
longest-lived of them all will be ephemeral, and that, with the 
novelty of their moral impudence and social irreverence, their 
circulations will die away. If this were not to be hoped and 
believed, the prospects of journalism would be dark indeed.. 

We have dealt with these new pests of journalism in a spirit as 
little serious as possible, for truly, to a spectator with some sense 
of incongruity and the foolishness of human nature, they are not 
without their amusing side. But before concluding, let us ask 
without levity—“ What does this phenomenon portend? to what 
rottenness in our social life does it point?” Some few years ago, 
a journal which devoted its columns exclusively to the latest 
scandal, indecent suggestion, articles on feminine underclothing, 
foolish fiction, and “ double acrostics,” would have had either to 
go without a circulation at all or have had to find it in the scullery 
or the butler’s pantry. Our established journals were perhaps not 
wise, nor particularly brilliant, but they were at least written for 
rational beings. Yet now, at this hour, the air of England, or 
at least of the metropolis, is alive with these silly and indecent 
newspapers, without literary talent and without journalistic grace. 
Who buys them? Who reads them? Bought they are, and read. 
Tt would be an insult to any man of fair culture, or to any woman 

-of ordinary delicacy, to ask if they spend their time reading 
twaddle about “society,” and guessing double acrostics and meso- 
stichs. So we are driven to the sad conclusion that men without 
culture and women without delicacy are hourly on the increase; 
that a new literature is being created for a new order of the vulgar- 
genteel, who are too ignorant to care for even the literature of the 
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circulating library. That women are largely appealed to in these 
wretched publications, is apparent at a glance; that foolish and 
meretricious women delight in them, we can well believe; but that 
women of refinement could possibly purchase them and read 
them, we most unequivocally deny. It follows that the ladies we 
see smiling over Truth, or simpering over Vanity Fair, are mere- 
tricious women, and without refinement. For their sakes are 
culled these choice scandals about the private life of opera-singers ; 
these strongly-scented anecdotes of the coulisses, this flotsam and 
jetsam of a world that is nothing if not salacious. What delights 
the young man of the name of Guppy delights them too; and 
they share their enjoyment with him and with his kind. To 
them, as to the reviewer of the World, the productions of Ouida 
are literature; to them, as to the readers of Vanity Fair, mock- 
valentines are humorous art. Their culture is the culture of the 
seribbler in London, who assumes airs of instruction and even 
pedantry because he can spell through Gautiers: “Histoire du 
Romantisme,” and is familiar with Zola’s last 
“ scrofulous French novel 
On rough paper with blunt type.” 

They read Mayfair, because they like to hear about Mr. Gladstone’s 
boots and Mr. Jenkins’s waistcoat. They cultivate Truth, because 
it is so much stranger and more highly spiced than fiction. 
For the guidance of these ladies of the period, the World has 
published its “ Modern Child’s Catechism,” which we give as our 
last quotation :— 


“THE MODERN CHILD’S CATECHISM. 


“ Question. Pretty little girl, what is your name? 

« Answer. Tottles. 

“ Q. Who gave you this name? 

“ A. Mamma’s chums and my pals at Prince’s. 

“ Q. What did your proposer and seconder promise for you? 

« A, That I would be presented at Court at seventeen, would always if 
possible observe the ordinances of society, and would always keep my 
men to myself. 

“ Q. Do you propose to fulfil their promises ? ` 

« A. Yes, if I cannot improve upon them; and I am duly thankful that 
F came into the world when it had become sufficiently enlightened to know 
that girls were only born to amuse themselves, and supremely pity those 
hapless infants who are dressed in brown holland, made to sit in the 
schoolroom learning lessons, and do not know how to flirt. 

“ Q. Perhaps you will tell me your Social Creed? 

« A. I believe that the first person in the world to be considered is 
myself; secondarily, any man I fancy at the moment; thirdly, my parents 
when they are not in the way. I believe that beauty is the trump-card 
for a woman, and that if she has not got it she must be chic, say hasardé 
things, and dress extravagantly. I believe that money is the one thing in 
the whole world worth caring for. 
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“ Q. What do you mean by the ordinances of society that you promised 
to keep if possible ? 

“A. 1. To muzzle Mrs. Grundy, if it. is not too much trouble. 2. To 
remember that it is always a case of self first, and the rest nowhere. 3. 
To remember that strong expressions sound best in foreign tongues. 4. To 
go to the church where there is the best music and the smartest bonnets 
in the morning, when I am up in time on a Sunday, to be at home only to 
men, or to go to All Saints’ in the afternoon, and to dine out or have a 
dinner at home. 5. As a child, to watch how my mother manages her 
admirers, and to snub my father, unless I think he will whip me; when I ` 
grow up, to draw my mother’s favourite from her, and to coax my father 
that he may increase my allowance. 6. Wishing a rival to break her leg 
at the rink is not murder. 7. Elective affinities are not yet thoroughly 
understood. 8. It.is not stealing to take anything that belongs to a man, 
or to neglect to pay gambling debts, ¿f one isa woman. 9. To tell every 
ill-natured story I can, which I ‘know for a fact,’ because somebody told 
me. 10. To wish for everything nice I see, and to get it if I can. 

“ Q. And these ordinances contain 2 

“ A. My duty'towards society and myself. 

“ Q. Towards society ? a . ; 

“A. To respect it, because it is all I live for; to dissimulate anything I 
may do contrary to its laws, lest it should turn against me; to be rich, 
well-dressed, chic, to entertain largely, and to have no absurd senti- 
mentalities about domestic happiness. 

“Q. And towards yourself? 

“A. To love myself devotedly, and sacrifice every one to my own con- 
venience without remorse; to expect a great deal from all, and to do 
nothing for them; to snub and avoid my parents when they become old 
and cease to be amusing ; to discuss freely, and with additions, any gossip 
I may hear about Royalty or any of the great ones of the earth, in the 
hope that I may be supposed to be intimate with them; to think myself 
infinitely wiser than any of my pastors and masters, and specially to 
ridicule any sermon I may hear; to think myself as good as any one else, 
and better, but yet to worship rank; to hurt no one by deed, because it 
comes within the letter of the law, or openly by word, because an action 
for libel is expensive ; to tell the truth when it is convenient, and never to 
pay my bills till I am obliged; never to forget an injury or affront, or to 
rest till I have repaid it with interest; to annex whatever I can without 
absolute robbery, and to deal freely in the innuendoes that mean more than 
meets the eye. Not to eat or drink anything that will hurt my digestion 
or impair my complexion, but within these limits to enjoy as much cham- 
pagne and as many good things as possible ; to envy every one who has 
anything I want; to manage so discreetly as to marry avery rich husband, 
who will go his way and let me go mine.” 





Immediately preceding this is an article on “Little Secrets,” 
detailing the mysteries of the toilet, and particularly written for 
the delectation of ladies who paint. 

Some reader of these lines, anxious to put in a special plea for 
the phenomenal journalist, may here interpose, “But these things 
are true, and this ‘Child’s Catechism,’ satirically conceived, hits 
the baseness of modern manners.” To which we take leave to 
respond, though we cannot pretend as we have said to the pro- 
fundity of social wisdom possessed by these gentlemen of the pen, 
that modern manners are neither so base nor so unintelligent as they 
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would have us believe; that these articles of the new style sow 
broad and sow deep the seeds of the very folly they affect to con- 
demn; that the habitual obtrusion in journalism of the vulgarest 
ideas and the dirtiest imputations is demoralizing to all concerned ; 
that modern society has deeper elements than are to be found in the 
club smoking-room or the milliner’s shop; and that it is a false 
philosophy of life which makes its calculations as. if the higher 
literature, the purer art and science, the nobler thought and 
religion of the age, had no existence. The age is not to be 
measured by the soul of Guppy, nor is its standard the mental 
stature of “ Truthful Tommie,” or the Editor of the World. 

A philosophic Liberal, contemplating this phenomenon, might 
make a strong point, perhaps, by noting the fact that it is coinci- 
dent with the rise and prosperity of the Conservative party. Most 
of the journals belong, openly or tacitly, to the uppermost side in 
politics. Few of them, we fancy, would differ from the writer in 
Vanity Fair that “it is perfectly true that society never has 
regarded, never will regard, Mr. Gladstone as a gentleman, for 
amongst other reasons, he comes of the middling or trading classes, 
and society can hardly be made to consider any such a gentleman 
until many generations of a different life and other pursuits and 
associates have removed the trading taint.” But after all, it would 
be unfair to credit the Conservative party with this monstrosity 
which is clinging so tenaciously to its skirts. The simple fact 
is, these journals are written for the lowest and most ignorant 
of the vulgar-genteel, male and female.. Only a vigorous resist- 
ance is necessary to prevent them from obtruding further into 
those paths now occupied by respectable journals. Let them 
be confined, as far as possible, to the railway carriage and the 
smoking-room of the club. Let newspapers of character, metro- 
politan and provincial, simply ignore them, and refrain from 
quoting a line from their columns. Let it be understood clearly 
that modest women. and pure-minded men have no more call 
to read the literature of the scandal-monger than to study the 
literature of the brothel; if one is the more outrageous, the other 
is the more pernicious and insidious. Let the newest thing in 
journalism die its own natural death, amid the contempt and 
pity of all cleanly people, who respect honest literature and live 


earnest lives. 


ESSAYS AND NOTICES. 





NOVELISTS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


HERE are, of course, many ways—some of them obvious—in which the main 
currents of philosophic thought in any given age may be noted in the work 
of its imaginative writers, strictly so called. In our own time the best novels 

show plainly what is the prevalent philosophy of the hour; and the same may be 
said of our best poetry. But that point of view is not the one which we now take 
up. Indeed, we scarcely take up any- But, turning back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we leave Pope’s “ Essay on Man” unnoticed for the present—with much more 
writing of the same order—and, glancing over the pages of the story-tellers, we 
alight here and there upon deeply interesting notices of the philosophic theories of 
the time. Two of these will serve as examples, and one will lead up to a little 
serious comment. 

Sterne was not the man to overlook the opportunity afforded by the unguarded 
“fence” of William Wollaston in his “ Religion of Nature Delineated,” but we are 
not aware that the use to which he has put the current reading of Wollaston’s theory 
has ever been noticed. As he makes no specific reference, giving no clue whatever 
to the allusion he makes, it may bé taken for granted that thousands of readers of 
“Tristram Shandy” have missed the point and humour of the passage to which we 
are about to invite attention, just as nine-tenths of the readers of Rabelais have 
laughed at Gargantua’s coarse talk with his father on his return from the wars 
without seeing what was behind the grossness. Fortunately there is nothing gross 
in Sterne’s ironical allusion to Wollaston, which is in chapter i. of volume ix. of 
his greatest work. Mrs. Shandy was very curious to see how my Uncle Toby would 
set about making love to the Widow Wadman, and wanted to look through the 
keyhole. Mr. Shandy rebuked her, and then follows the joke at poor Wollaston’s 
expense :— 

“The mistake of my father was in attacking my mother’s motive, instead of the 
act itself ; for certainly keyholes were made for other purposes ; and considering the 
act as an act which interfered with a true proposition, and denied a keyhole to be what it 
was, it became a violation of nature; and was so far, you see, criminal.” 

Here Sterne has picked up and used Wollaston’s own words, and supposing he 
had understood them, the jest would have been a good one. As the facts stand» 
however, it is neither better nor worse than a hundred other jests of the same kind, 
-as we shall shortly see. 

The other example now to be produced is in Fielding’s “Amelia,” chapter v., in 
which Booth is relating his adventures to Miss Matthews. It is not an allusion but 
an explicit reference. Booth is speaking of the kindness of a man named James, 
who had nursed him in illness :— 


“< The behaviour of this man alone [says Booth,] is a sufficient proof of the 
truth of my doctrine that all men act entirely from their passions; for Bob James 
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can never be supposed to act from any motive of virtue or religion, since he con- 
stantly laughs at both.’ . ; 

*«Youneed not take much pains,’ answered Miss Matthews with a smile, € to 
convince me of your doctrine. I have been always an advocate for the same. I 
look upon the two words you mention, to serve only as cloaks under which hypocrisy 
may be the better enabled to cheat the world. I have been of that opinion ever 
since I read that charming fellow Mandevil.’ (sic). f 

“< Pardon me, madam,’ answered Booth, ‘I hope you do not agree with Mandevil 
neither, who hath represented human nature in a picture of the highest deformity. 
He hath left out of his system the best passion which the mind can possess, and attempts 
to derive the effects or energies of that passion from the base impulses of pride and fear. 
Whereas it is as certain that love exists in the mind of man as that its opposite, hatred 
doth, and the same reasons will equally prove the existence of the one as the existence of 
the other? : 

“<I don’t know, indeed,’ replied the lady; ‘I never thought much about the 
matter. This I know that when I read Mandevil I thought all he said was true, and 
I have been often told he proves religion and virtue only mere names. However, if he 
denies there is any such thing as love, that is most certainly wrong. Iam afraid I can 
give him the lie myself?” 


The point of the last sentence is that the reprobate lady had formed a violent 
attachment to Booth himself. But that does not concern us. What does concern 
us is the force and the essential truthfulness of this sudden flank attack upon Man- 
deville. However, having introduced this example, we will, for the moment, put it 
on one side and return to the more important one. 

It is a curious fact that to this day Wollaston’s theory is misrepresented, just as 
Sterne misrepresented it. Neither Mr. Leslie Stephen, nor even Mr. Sidgwick, 
has, so far as we can see, gone any nearer to doing him justice and finding out 
what he really did mean than Lawrence Sterne. Mr. Leslie Stephen represents 
Wollaston as affirming that cruelty from a husband to a wife was wrong because it 
contradicted a true proposition, and Mr. Sidgwick, in his admirable “ Methods of 
Ethics,” simply passes Wollaston by as a bizarre theorist. This is really curious, 
because Wollaston would ‘not have refused to be ranked among those whom 
Mr. Sidgwick calls Universalistic Hedonists. On page 40 we find Wollaston em- 
ploying this very plain and decided language:— 


“To conclude this section, The way to happiness and the practice of truth incur the 
one into the other. For no being can be styled happy that is not ultimately so; 
because, if all his pains exceed all his pleasures, he is so far from being happy, that 
he is a being unhappy, or miserable, in proportion to that excess. Now by prop. XI. 
nothing can produce the ultimate happiness of any being which interferes with 
truth; and therefore, whatever doth produce that must be something which is 
consistent and coincident with this. 

“ Two things then (but such as are met together, and embrace each other), 
which are to be religiously regarded in all our conduct, are truth (of which in the 
preceding sect.) and happiness (that is, such pleasures, as accompany, or follow the 
practice of truth; or are not inconsistent with it ; of which I have been treating in 
this); and as that religion, which arises from the distinction between moral good and 
evil, was called natural because grounded upon truth and the natures of things ; so 
perhaps may that too which proposes happiness for its end, inasmuch as it proceeds 
upon that difference which there is between true pleasure and pain, which are 
physical (or natural) good and evil. And since both these wnite so amicably, and 
are at last the same, here is one religion which may be called natural upon two 
accounts.” 


Thus far, we have only arrived at what Mr. Sidgwick calls Egoistic Hedonism 
but in a later section, the Hedonism becomes Universalistic :— 


“ Whatever,” continues Wollaston, whose own italics we give, “is inconsistent 
with the general peace and welfare (or good) of mankind is inconsistent with the laws of 
human nature, wrong, intolerable. Those maxims may be esteemed the natural and 
true laws of any particular society which are most proper to procure the happiness 
of it. Because happiness is the end of society and laws; otherwise we might suppose 
unhappiness to be desirable, contrary to nature and the universal society of man- 
kind. Now those things are most apt to produce happiness, which make the most 
men happy. Aud, therefore, those maxims or principles, which promote the general 
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tranquillity and well-being of mankind, if those words express the happiness of man- 
kind, must be the true laws of humanity, or the basis of them and all such practices 
as interfere with these, must also interfere with those.” 


Now, it will not be denied that this is plain, and that Wollaston thought he saw 
the way clear to Universalistic Hedonism on the lines he`had laid down. In other ` 
words, he says that that act ouly is good or virtuous which tends to promote the 
final and total happiness of the individual, and of all individuals. How then, has 
all this long series of mistakes about him arisen ?* To begin with, we may safely 
assume that Sterne had not read him. If he had, his illustration would not have 
been such a cleanly one; for Wollaston, writing with the gravity of an old pater- 
fanvilias, uses illustrations in casuistry (drawn from the Old Testament and the 
Greek Dramatists) which would at once have suited Sterne’s peculiar taste, and 
made his jest impossible. For example, referring to “that .°. . saying of 
Zeno, in relation to what is storied of Cdipus and Jocasta .’ | Here only 
vpklis is considered, as if all was nothing more but barely rplyis; but this is an 
incomplete idea of the act.’ So, too, Mrs. Shandy’s looking through the Keyhole 
was an act of which those bare words give “an incomplete idea.’ In other 
language, Sterne’s jest is empty. But, if he had read his author, he would at least 
have made it nasty; for what to the good Wollaston was pure would to Sterne have 
been in very different case. Meantime, whether Wollaston’s “formal ratio,” as he 
calls it, is of more value than any other which has been proposed is not the 
question. The question is, first, what was it, really ? and secondly, is it any worse 
than others that have been proposed ? i 

The Rev. John Hunt, in his “ History of Religious Thought in England,” was 
working on a narrower basis than Mr. Leslie Stephen, and he has said much less 
about Wollaston as a moral philosopher. He has omitted all reference to what 
Mr. Stephen finds laughable, if not contemptible, and Mr. Sidgwick “bizarre; ” 
and he perhaps made this omission because he saw what others have missed, 
namely, that Wollaston’s “formal ratio,” though coming first in order of time, was . 
seen by him to be insignificant and barren till something else was accomplished by 
the author. Wollaston very clearly shows his sense of this in the following passage, 
among others, where we italicize the words :— i 


“As the true and ultimate happiness of no being can be produced by anything that 
interferes with the truth, and denies the natures of things; so neither can the practice of 
truth make amy being ultimately unhappy. For that, which contradicts nature and 
truth, opposes the will of the Author of nature (whose existence, &e., I shall prove 
afterwards) ; and to suppose that an inferior being may in opposition to His will 
break through the constitution of things, and by so doing make himself happy, is to 
suppose that being more potent than the Author of nature, and consequently 
more than the Author of the nature and power of that very being himself, which is 
absurd. And as to the other part of the proposition, it is also absurd to think that, 
by the constitution .of nature and will of its Author, any being should be finally 
miserable only for conforming himself to truth, and owning things and the relations 
lying between them to be what they are.” i 


But Mr. Hunt has given a really masterly account of Wollaston in v 
compass. 


The exact words of Mr. Leslie Stephen, gathered from two different places in his 


ery small 


book, are as follows :~ 


«Thirty years’ profound meditation had convinced Wollaston that the reason 
why a man should abstain from breaking his wife’s head was, that it was a way of 
denying that she was his wife. All sin, in other words, was lying. The crotchet 
was one of those which can only be obtained by a long course of solitary meditation. 
Substantially, however, it is a repetition of Clarke's theory of morality. [This is 
true, and is indirectly admitted by Wollaston.] ‘He proclaims that happiness 
must not be denied to be what it is; and thus it is by the practice of truth that we 
arrive at that happiness which is true, ‘true’ being characteristically used as 
identical with ‘real.’ Hence he makes room for a utilitarian, or even a purely 
selfish system of morality. For if the obligation to truth is interpreted ag including 
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-the obligation to pursue happiness, we find that all or any of the ordinary sanctions 
vare admissible under this scheme.” 


Here we find that Mr. Stephen has seen that Wollaston leaves the way open for 
Utilitarianism, and the reader who has carefully read our own quotation will have 
-seen that Wollaston does more, and that he does not leave the way open for purely 
selfish Utilitarianism as a final thing. For the rest, Wollaston exposed himself to 
misconception in two ways. First, he affected the mathematical method when he 
had much better have dispensed with it; and, secondly, he made the too common 
plunder of testing his principles by the whole of the moral code of his country. 
Tt seems to us that Mr. Sidgwick’s book suffers much from a similar cause. It is 
„absurd to expect to find any ultimate moral formula which will tell you whether 
there are or are not any circumstances under which, for example, polygamy or 
-polyandry maybe right. So Wollaston breaks down over and over again in trying to 
apply his own formula. - He is found assuming, for instance, the virtue of decency 
—not a hint of the process by which he gets it out of the crucible with his own 
proper fire and tongs. And so on. But as much as this may be said of every 
moralist who ever tested a code by any principle whatever. The question is 
whether Wollaston’s “formal ratio” is ridiculous. 
Now this book, “The Religion of Nature Delineated” (to delineate is to exhibit in 
outline), was not written for publication, and, though Wollaston was a man of much 
‘learning, it is here and there sufficiently lax in expression to leave openings for 
„critics who think the difference between “real” and “true” one upon which any- 
-thing can be made to turn. But, after all, what did he mean? Mr. Hunt has 
rightly put his meaning, and we will venture to restate it in our own way. The 
meaning of Wollaston’s use of truth as the last or, at all events, the most convenient 
- formal ratio” of morals is this :—The order of the universe is discoverable. That 
-order may be stated in a number of propositions, some of them demonstrable. 
Every act which implicitly contradicts any such true proposition is wrong. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen thinks it worth while to quarrel with Wollaston’s phrase, “interfere 
with any true proposition,” and inquires how a true proposition can be interfered 
with. This is quibbling. Puta case—Is such an act an act of irreligion, or is it 
not? Wollaston says in effect this:—Your sentiments or your conventions may 
‘suggest varying answers, some in excess of the truth, and soms in defect of it. 
But we shall find our shortest and surest cut to he that of asking whether the act 
in question stands in opposition to such true propositions as these:—There is a 
great and good God. Man is dependent upon this great Being, and owes Him 
worship and service. If the act in question does not certainly contradict (implicitly) 
.such propositions as these, we cannot certainly affirm that it ‘is irreligious. This 
method of testing the quality of an action may be no better than many others; but 
it is not bizarre, much less contemptible, as Mr. Stephen makes it. Neither is it 
true to say that it resolves all moral guilt into telling lies. That would indeed 
be absurd, for where is the proof to come from that a lie is wrong? ‘The scheme 
would break down for want of a first postulate. 
Although Wollaston commits the dialectical blunder of testing his principles by 
.seeing how far he can justify the received code of morals by them, he saves himself 
in the last resort by laying it down that the “criterion” is what he calls “ private.” 
‘Otherwise his scheme would not work :— 


“The criterion of right reason and truth, or that which is to be regarded in 
judging of right and truth, is private: thatis, every one must judge for himself. For 
since all reasoning is founded originally in the knowledge of one’s own private ideas, 
by virtue of which he becomes conscious of some first truths that are undeniable ; 
by which he governs his steps in his pursuits after more truths, Èc., the criterion, or 
that by which he tries his own reasonings, and knows them to be right, must be the 
internal evidence he has already of certain truths, and the agreeableness of his 
inferences to them.” 
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This did not imply that every man was to do as he liked; but it did undoubtedly 
work out to this—that the only moral rules of universal and absolute application are 
those which he admits in “ Section VI.—Truths respecting mankind in general, ante- 
cedent to all human laws,” which are’such as these :— 


“TV. Whatever is either reasonable or unreasonable in B with respect to C would 
be just the same in C with respect to B, if the case was inverted. Because reason 
respects cases, not persons. > 

“V, Ina state of nature all men are equal in respect of dominion. 

“VI. No man can have a right to begin to interrupt the happiness of another.” 


It is the fashion just now to pronounce this sort of thing “barren ”’— What is the 
good,” inquires one able writer, “of saying Thou shalt not kill,—shalt not kill 
whom?” Andgsoon. But the answer is obvious. Every conceivable moral rule is 
liable to a similar stultification if it once passes out of the abstract. What we want 
is abstract principles to which we can refer the details of: a code—we may err in 
making the transition, but we are compelled ito make it; and our first principles 
must of necessity be formule in blank, 

Fielding’s indirect criticism of Mandeville requires no comment; but, if opportunity 
should serve, we hope to produce other and perhaps more entertaining instances in 
which novelists and poets, especially those of early date, have more or less obliquely 
discussed contemporary philosophic systems. Meanwhile it is, we fear, not uncharit- 
able to add that Wollaston—one of the best men that ever lived—would have found 
defenders, if it had not been that those who have understood him have also been 
indebted to him,—and to have referred to him would have been to disclose obliga- 
tious which they preferred to conceal. 





_THE COURSE OF EVENTS. 


HE lesson of human impotence and human blindness is not a new one. Nor 
is it new, though it is both amusing and saddening, that we all of us go on 
generation after generation, revolution after revolution, surprise after sur- 

prise, re-enacting the mistake of the fly on the chariot wheel. The illusion comes 
with our activity—nay, we cannot do our duty without falling into it. A young 
child is sure that its little strength moves a carriage, when some grown person, 
willing to please it, places its little fingers in ostensible relation to the movement. 
And politicians, journalists, authors of books, and others, are almost as easily 
deluded. It was but yesterday that Bismarck’s gloomy pageant of fire and iron* 
moved on, from stage to stage, before our eyes, so swiftly and so fiercely that we 
were made to feel our helplessness afresh. Even in that series of events there was, 
however, a break which might have taught the same lesson by the path of a sudden 
interruption of the order—for one of the sorties from Paris was very near to success. 
More recently we have had to stand still in anguish, or in surprise, as the storm- 
clouds have clashed and broken over the heads of our fellow-creatures much further 
off. The cruelties that have been wrought in the East have been of the quality and 
degree that make us pinch ourselves hard, in order to be sure that we are awake. 


Can these things be, and no help? So it appears, and we are yet far from the end 
of the bloody story. 





* It is a strange thing that journalists and others will persist in writing blood 
and iron. “By iron and fire” was Bismarck’s phrase, and it has a meaning: by 


sword and exploding gunpowder. But blood and iron means nothing, and Bismarck 
did not say it. 
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A cynical person might find a text to his liking in the surprises which times of 
‘war bring with them. The sagacity of the sagacious can and does foresee many 
things even in war; but there is always a big margin for variation. The French 
Revolution was predicted, and on perfectly rational grounds ; hut nobody could 
have foreseen Madame Roland, or the death of Mirabeau, or the advent of le petit 
caporal. Any journalist writing in the days of Queen Elizabeth might safely have 
prophesied that England would never become the appanage of Spain, but nobody 
could have foreseen the storm which did so much to disperse the ships of the 
Armada. 

In the same way we may observe that though any one might have foreseen the 
fall of Rome, no human being could have foretold the advent and growth of the 
Ottoman power in Europe. Upon quasi-optimistic principles no one can explain 
its continuance. It has spoiled some of the finest countries in the world, and— 
apart from any Englishman’s feelings about India—it is now a dead block in the 
way of what everybody will admit to be progress—not the mere march of machinery 
and luxury, but all good things. Besides this, the Ottoman power is associated 
with a religion which makes anything like a true peace between itself and 
Christendom impossible. Yet there it stands, a very huge phenomenon, and it will 
not move out of the way even to oblige those who maintain that the drying up of 
the great river Euphrates ought to have taken place long ago. 

Besides this, the course of the war between Russia and that power has not up to 
this moment been what was looked for. The Russians have been wild and presump- 
tuous; the Turks have held their own. True, the best-informed opinion here is that 

- they must give way, it looks like a settled thing ; but what may happen first, or 
what may happen collaterally, or what may come out of the caldron at last, no 
human being can tell. The tables of reviewers are half-covered with big books about 
Russia and Turkey and Egypt; and it is probable that those who take the narrowest 
and least speculative views manage to pick up the greatest amount of truth and 
will prove to be the best prophets; for it is after all a stolid sort of world that we 
live in. But the strongest impression left upon the mind of a candid student of all 
this well-informed writing is, that so far as the war is concerned, it is not very 
instructive. 

If we turn from the war for the moment, we cannot help feeling a little uneasy 
at the railway strikes in America. They are suppressed, but political economists 
are not pleased, and are saying under their breath, What next? A very remarkable 
thing has happened on that side of the world within the last decade or two, and one 
which, so far as we know, nobody had ever thought of. We used to think of China 
pretty much as a thing enclosed. We sometimes wondered what its hundreds 
of millions of people could be intended for in the world, but we scarcely expected 
that they would overflow. Meanwhile, the “heathen Chinee”’ has quietly slipped 
round the corner, crossed the water, and—deranged the labour market. It is 
impossible that this should be the end of it; and, though the question is not im- 
minent, there are not many things of the same order which one would rather 
be able to foresee than the part which this yellow-faced intruder is to play within the 
next hundred years both in America and in Australia. If there is anything which 
takes high precedence of that, it is the question of the progress the Roman 
Catholic Church is making and likely to make, both in Europe and America ; its 
relation to the great democratic movement; and the question whether its progress 

ïs more favoured or hindered by the great “ positive,” or scientific movement— 
which seems as if it were rapidly approaching what we may call a terminal station, 
though not, of course, its end. 
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AN EPICUREAN THEIST. 


HO that knows anything of literature and politics it London, does not know” 

\ \ something of the “blood-and-culture” school, the “ gentleman-and-- 

scholar” Conservative coterie which flourished five-and-twenty years ago, 
or thereabouts? They affected heraldry and good descent, “ the right tap, you 
know;” they talked much of Horace, and Cicero, and Aristophanes, and the fifth 
tumbler; they plotted to fetch feudalism back again (and thereby hang some- 
droll stories) ; they called each other “dear old boy,” and would not go home till. 
morning; they swore by Church and King, and snorted at bagmen and pluto-- 
crats. 

Bright was their bugbear, and epigram and toddy the gods of their fools’ paradise. 
It was a Serbonian bog of unreality, and many a brave soldier of the pen, who. 
might have been one of Heine’s Knights of the Holy Ghost, sank in its mud or- 
caught upon its shores an ague which weakened him for life. Of this latter class . 
the late Mortimer Collins was one, though we do not know how close were his per-. 
sonal relations with that hopeless and yet unheroic coterie. 

There are many kinds of Toryism. There is the simple-hearted reverential Tory, 
like Mr. Henley or Mr. Walpole, or John Keble. That is the. best type, and it 
never did any harm yet; itis a genuine, indispensable, natural force in politics and 
society. Then there is your proud, masterful Tory, who is fond of “ keeping fellows - 
in'their places you know,” and also of keeping fine pedestals of honour for himself 
and a few more. This sort of Tory may be simply a proud, vain man; who is. 
uneasy unless a ring is kept clear for distinguished persons in general. There is, . 
however, 2 Tory who, with something of the last type in him, has also brains 
and culture, and yet no self-justifying theory of polities or society, or morals, or- 
religion. This kind of man is sure to be found on the side of the dukes, and the 
squires, and the clergy (as clergy, not necessarily as saints or as teachers); of” 
luxury, of conventional morals, and of conventional religion. The late Mr. Mortimer - 
Collins was of this type; but he was too versatile a man not to be sometimes at war 
with himself, and it must have cost him a pang to call Mr. Arch “a fool with a 
circumbendibus” (i.e. a rogue). And, strange to say, there was in him a true root 
of mysticism. He was, in his own remarkable way, a sincere Theist. If he had 
been a delicate child, brought up in strictly religious circles, there is no telling: 
what he might have come to; but, as it was, his great physical strength and 
capacity for physical enjoyment were for ever assuming colours of religiosity. Upon 
the subject of the future life he had evidently an intense feeling—it may surely he 
added some true vision (his theory about it was another matter). He sometimes. 
digressed into a half-willing argument from design ; but the curious part of the 
case was the suddenness, the evident sincerity, and the essentially mystical air: 
with which he would pass from lobster salad or St. Peray in a tumbler to a 
description of a fine sunset as “ the instant autograph of God.” So far as we know,. 
the case is unique. Conventional morality of the “ most straitest” type; Bohemian 
latitude; harsh and sometimes brutal Toryism; Church and King; distinctly 
avowed Epicureanism ; and a mystical faith in God and immortality at the top. 

This very puzzling writer was steadily improving up to the time of his death 
and by the majority of critics (we except men like Dr. Littledale) and the 
majority of readers he was underrated. His accomplishments (though he used. 
to obtrude his classics), and his general force of brain, were greater than they were 
taken to be; and some of his best verses—notably.a few in “ Mr. Carington”— 
ran Landor very close; once or twice, indeed, outrunning him. Some of his critics 
have compared him, at a distance, to Herrick; he has himself, bashfulness not 
being his strong point, named his verses and Suckling’s in the same breath; but. 
he resembled neither of these poets. Indeed he had a wider mental range than. 
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either of them, though he was a far inferior artist. And unfortunately for his 
chances of being remembered, he had not the gift of writing single lines or single 
couplets which weighted or feathered thought or sentiment in such wise that it 
went straight as an arrow to the common heart. There is nothing in all his 
writings (so far as we know them) whichis like Lovelace’s 


“I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more ;” 
or Waller’s à 
‘ “Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.” 


He wanted concentration. He wanted simplicity of feeling. His work was full of 
“false gallop.” It is no new suggestion that he would have taken a higher place 
but for enemies who were jealous of him. Unless we are mistaken, Mr. Collins | 
hinted this more than once in his own writings. But it was'a sad blunder. 
Collins had an enemy: too true—his name was Collins; and a very bad enemy 
he was. If we denounce him now in rather bitter terms, it is because he stood 
between us and the better Collins, till the shocking news of his sudden death broke 
down all barriers, and for a time left nothing but regret. 
The following verses we select from a poem which is only too short :— 


“ Death is the ocean of immortal rest ; 
And what is sleep? A bath our Angel brings 
Of the same lymph fed by the selfsame springs. 
Dip in it, and freshen the despondent breast, 
And taste the salt breath of the great wide sea, 
Where shines ’mid laughing waves a far-off isle for me. 


“Why fear? The light wind whitens all the brine, 
And throws fresh foam upon the marble shores ; 
Or it may be that strong and strenuous oars 
Must force the shallop o'er the hyaline; 
But welcome utter calm or bitter blast— 
~ The voyage will be done, the island reached at Jast. 


“O the precipitous cliffs, the amber sand, 
The drowsy valleys musical with brooks, 
Asphodel glimmering in shadowy nooks ; 
Far slopes of virgin turf where oak-trees stand, 
Which in forgotten cycles Rhaicos knew 
Ere her maimed messenger to the Hamadryad flew! 
* * * * * 


“ Will it be thus when the strange sleep of death 
Lifts from the brow, and lost eyes live again ? 
‘Will morning dawn on the bewildered brain, 

To cool and heal? And shall I feel the breath 
Of freshening winds that travel from the sea, 
And meet thy loving, laughing eyes, Earine ? 


* * * * 


“I shall behold it! I shall see the utter 
Glory of sunrise heretofore unseen, 
Freshening the woodland ways with brighter green, 
And calling into life all wings that flutter, 
All throats of music, and all eyes of light, 
And driving o’er the verge the intolerable night. 


“O virgin world! O marvellous far days! | ; 
No more with dreams of grief doth love grow bitter, 
Nor trouble dim the lustre wont to glitter 
In happy eyes. Decay alone decays; 
A monient—death’s dull sleep is o’er, and we 
Drink the immortal morning air, Earine.” 


It will be admitted by the most grudging critic that there was fine stuff in the maz. 
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that could write like this. Seven or eight years ago we personally knew nothing of 
Mr. Collins, except as a writer of charming prose sketches and gay and witty rhymes. 
We thought of him as belonging to the same school as James Hannay—the “ scholar- 
and-gentleman ” school; and as that is a school which we detest, two of its “ notes” 
being shallowthinking and spiteful partisanship, we seldom turned our thoughts to his 
writings. Itso happened that our attention was called to them in a pointed manner, 
and for the first time we began to read a book of his. We were struck at once 
by much that was delightful—bits of scenery for instance, with loving touches that 
could only come from’a mind whose final differentia was poetic. But on the whole ~ 
we could not get on with the volumes. They were very daring patchwork ; scatter- 
brained to the. last degree, and not without something that we do not know how to 
describe, except by calling it bounce; and this now and then seemed spiteful—or at 
the lowest, greatly over-confident in its severity. It was quite true that “The 
Spanish Gipsy” was not a poem, and that Mr. Swinburne was overrated; but 
the “In Memoriam” is múch more than “ interminable ululation.” This, however, 
was not very much, but it led to more. We received theimpression that the sense 
of awe, and of “ the depths that may suddenly open in life,” had been nearly left out 
in this writer. He had never been thrilled through and through by the night-side ` 
of things, and seemed (so we thought) rather disposed to bounce its painters 
and messengers. Fearing perhaps that our own mood had something to do with 
this, we handed the book to another person, without a word. The verdict we got 
in a few hours was this :—“ I can’t read it through: first it’s very nice; then I feel 
as if my face was being slapped for nothing ; then it’s nice again ; and then I feel as 
if somebody was taking my chair from under me :—it’s not a novel, it’s horse-play.” 

Does it not look plausible that the real enemy of Collins was Collins and a very 
bad enemy too ? 

So far we had written without having seen Mrs. Collins’s. Memoirs, which have 
just been published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., in two volumes of very readable 
matter. The raw material for our opinion consisted of a very few casual writings of 
her husband; the last-published volume of poems; “The Ivory Gate ;”’ “The Secret 
of Long Life;” and “Mr. Carington,’ as it appeared in St. Paul’s Magazine. 
These are all the writings of the author that have come under our own eye, but we 
had intended to collect the others and write a careful article about aman who wasat 
all events.a remarkable study. He was much more, but he was that. In using such 
words as “spite” and “bounce,” we have done so because it was the only truthful 
way of conveying the impression made upon a candid and cautious reader, who was 
outside of all cliques. But we do not mean anything worse by such language than 
was abundantly exemplified in the political and occasional writings of men like John 
Wilson, James Hannay, and other “sloggers’’ in the school of brilliant partisanship. 
The sloggers themselves say “keen” or “trenchant” where we should say “spiteful” 
—so we mean nothing very bad after all. When we add that the writings of Mr. 
Collins also left upon our own mind an impression that he was, unconsciously, an 
egotist of the most pronounced type, and that he was apt (as James Hannay and 
John Wilson were) to deliver dicta on speculative questions when he ought to 
have been modestly spelling out the mere alphabet of a topic, we have exhausted 

: the greater part of what we meant 2 saying that Mr. Collins was a very bad enemy 
to himself. 

Mrs. Collins’s Memoirs have given us even a higher opinion than we had before of 
the sheer force and accomplishment there were in her husband; and it is impossible, 
without emotion, to read the abundant proof which her pages contain of his kindness 
of heart. The letters written to and for thé boy-servant are particularly interesting, 
and so are the “ Penny Readings” that he composed: But our old impressions 
of the man are not altered. In one point, indeed, they are greatly strengthened by 
the unhappy extract from “The Birds.” We have no more sympathy than Mr. 
Collins had with “ Positivists ;” but there was no reason why he should libel them 
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there, or, in another place, talk of a new Swift's putting Tyndall and Huxley among 
‘Yahoos in a new “Gulliver.” Mr. Darwin is a Theist. The Positivists advocate a 
final monogamy as the law of marriage. And, in general, it may be said, nay, it 
‘eught in justice to be said, that those who have painfully “faced the spectres of the 
mind,” with whatever result, ought not to be recklessly ridiculed by those who 
have only “bounced ” them. Here, again, we fancy we discern the ill effects of 
“evil communication.” ‘Writers like James Hannay never showed the smallest 
sign of having even remotely apprehended the meaning of the writers (Buckle, for 
example) whom they attacked, bull-at-a-gate fashion. It is the “way” of the 
brilliant slogger school, that is all, and Mr. Collins had that “way” with him. It 
was a thousand pities, for, with less temptation to be brilliant, and a little more 
quiet thought, his fine faculties would have taught him better.* 

We have been afresh struck, in reading these Memoirs, with Mr. Collins’s 
strong practical sense in several matters. Even where he is simply re-stating 
Ruskin (e.g. about Trade Guilds and Village Life), he proves his own soundness 
ef head. But, on the whole, “The Secret of Long Life” is a grotesque, scatter- 
brained, incoherent book, and full of bad counsel. The way for a man to live, after 
forty or forty-five, is to eat and drink less, to increase the hours of sleep, and guard 
his whole life by an apparatus of time-saving habits. Mr. Collins appears to have 
taken his own counsel, and died much earlier than he need have done. His life, as 
Mrs. Collins describes it, was simply mad. He appears to have had a weak heart 
(inherited) ; and he had had rheumatic fever, which invariably leaves that organ 
affected. But if it had not been for the traditions of the Brilliant School, with its 
conventional politics and morality, its perpetual straining after certain “effects,” 
and its imposition upon its literary graduates of a certain style of living, Mortimer 
Collins might have been living now. He was mellowing rapidly, and in a very 
real and effective manner; and, if we have written any harsh word, it is because 
we grudge the wretched Tory-Slogging Coterie so fair a victim. 

Mrs. Collins has written just as she might have done if she had been sending a 
letter toa friend. The plan has its advantages, and no other was well open to her ; 
but it has also its disadvantages. In the chapter which relates her husband’s death 
she attains a pathos beyond the reach of literary art. It is a painful story, and no 
doubt Mr. Collins’s eager labours had something to do with Killing him; but there 
are men who work as hard as he did with even less of what is called holiday; and 
we suspect the immediate cause of the rupture which killed him was that unwise 
feat of lifting the invalid carriage from the cab with one hand, and the extravagant 
exertions connected with the dinner given by the Mayor of Reading. Mrs. 
Collins puts it on record that he was never well after that day. It is impossible not 
to be affected by all this testimony to the man’s qualities as a husband and friend ; 
and indeed it is not unusual for a “slogger” to be an angel at home. John Wilson 
and William Cobbett are examples. And we quite agree with Mrs. Collins that it 
was very touching to see “a splendid big fellow” like her husband nursing a robin 
within a few hours of his death. But in some respects the tone of her memoirs, 
though quite natural, is, like the tone of his writings (to which she seems quite 
deaf) unfortunate. The life of a working man of letters is seldom an easy one; but 
the general verdict will be that Mortimer Collins reaped as he had sowed, and had 
his fair share of such rewards as “ the public” and society have to offer. 

A selection from the writings of Mr. Collins would make a pleasant and perhaps 
a paying volume. It should contain his best poems (not just those which would 








* An attempt has been made to justify the rhymes in question by asking if 
speculative accuracy was required in, for instance, “ Hudibras.’ The answer is 
that “Hudibras,” a book of adventure and desultory epigram, might have been 
just as good if Cavalier and Puritan had changed places. But, in so far as 
*‘Hudibras” misrepresents Puritan principles, “Hudibras” fails in its humour. 
Mr. Collins’s verses are a series of propositions, and if the propositions are false the 
wit is gone. 
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please the greatest number of private persons) and his best prose; especially that 
which relates to dumb creatures and the aspects of external nature ;—not 
omitting portions of his admirable accounts of his walking tours. In selecting 
from his prose writings there would be some difficulties. He was a great self- 
repeater, and, as his reading was limited in certain directions, he was apt to fancy 
he was saying what was original when he was only saying what others had out- 
grown. Ten years more of life might have mended this. Another difficulty lies in 
his amazing desultoriness. He cannot keep things up. Three pages of thinking seems: 
to tire him, and just when you expect him to say something he is off to lobsters and 
hock—or his special friends—or that everlasting “ triangle scalene”—or to abuse of 
others; for it is surely abuse to write that there are not three members of Parlia- 
ment who can articulate; or three journalists who can punctuate; that poets are- 
all astray; that novelists cannot draw character—and so on, absolutely ad infinitum. 
This intolerable scatter-hrain quality would alone have prevented his attaining high- 
success in any walk of life whatever ; but he is often very fine for a few pages; for 
example on Sunshine, on Village Life, and on the Classic character; and if all the 
good things he says on such matters were collected and “morticed” together by a. 
hand at once friendly and critical, the result would he a delightful book. 
But the hand must not be that of Mrs. Collins or of any blind friend. It must be 
the hand of a practised and experienced writer, with a good memory and a sharp 
` pruning-knife. He must be willing to strike out a few of the things which Collins. 
was always inserting out of mere combativeness (such as that a Frenchman cannot 
learn loyalty, and that lovers of poetry do not get it by rote) ; and he must be wide 
awake enough to annotate the text when notes are needed. Mr. Collins was a very” 
accurate writer, but some explanation is necessary when a rat is called a “ quad- 
rumanous creature,” and “samite” is pronounced “Greek, pure Greek.” Perhaps: 
the so-called rats were some kind of lemur, or the quadrumanous was a joke. Besides: 
all this, Mr. Collins, addressing educated readers, often used non-original matter as. 
current coin of literature, and put no quotation-marks. Everybody does it, and he- 
was a scrupulously honest writer. But an editor would have to guard him from mis- 
conception in this matter. Mrs. Collins will easily see what we mean. Somewhere: 
in vol. i., Wilson’s felicitous bit about “the whole duty” of a dog is used by her- 
husband without quotation marks. But then in vol. ii. it is attributed to its. 
right author. In many cases, however, the clue is wanting because the quotation is: 
imperfect, or out of its relation to something else. Mr. Collins did not invent the line, 
“< The easy strength which makes a [joke] of toil;” nor the charming jest, “ With 
the author’s compliments” (on a daughter’s marriage) ; nor other good things which 
stand here as if he had invented them. Mr. Collins was tenaciously honourable in. 
such matters; but it is not every reader who would know that. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Collins is in no way to blame. Four times her eight years’ experience would not 
qualify her to deal with such matters. If he completed the Horatian jeu d'esprit, 


“ Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, 
Bring me a chop and a couple of potatoes,” 


one would like to have it all. Two lines are quoted from a Latin version of Brown- 
ing’s “Oh, to be in England!” This may be Mr. Calverley (though it is not in 
our copy of his versions), or somebody else. But if it is Mr. Collins’s, we might as 
well know, and have it complete. 

There is a more important matter still with which every editor of a selection from 
Mr. Collins’s writings would have to deal. His widow had a great many friends to 
please, and could not be expected to foresee the shock which would be occasioned by 
some of the “religious” passages in the comments of friends—for example, that 
her late husband was a quite unique teacher of Christianity as the law of love. 
Just conceive the effect of this upon the mind of a reader who is fresh from the 
portrait of Hogmire in “The Ivory Gate,” or the scene in which “the Minx” 
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is turned out into the streets in “ Mr. Carington;” or those in which Oistravieff is 
beaten or knocked down; and fifty other such things. Mortimer Collins was a 
Pagan—barely sprinkled. His treatment of wrong-doing is heathenish, and even 
his treatment of certain forms of physical defect. He is an Epicurean Theist. We 
have not a word to say beyond making the remark—and he did a useful work in 
these pessimistic days. But that was the fact—his God is a grand Seigneur débonair, 
who has given man the run of this world asa maison de pleasaunce, and will, after 
death, give him the run of another. There is nothing at all degrading about the 
way in which our poet believed and taught this, and Wordsworth’s Ode on Immor- 
tality was one of his favourite poems, as Matthew Arnold’s “Scholar Gypsy ” was 
another. But we are not to be persuaded that “ the law of love” and the “ worship 
of sorrow” have no fundamental affinities. Mr. Collins quite recklessly maintains ` 
that the Christian ideal is Epicurean as well as Stoical. He was entitled to his: 
opinion, but if ever the writings of this bold and buoyant spirit should be edited, his 
temperamental wilfulness in matters of religion would have to be well borne in 
mind. 





A LAYMAN’S LEGACY.* 

ANY years ago was published a modest little tract by Mr. S. Greg, the “ Lay- 
man” of this volume. It was entitled “A Word for Christianity,” and 
was in the form of a letter to Mr. W. R. Greg about his “Creed of 

Christendom.” Indced the latter gentleman had advised its publication, and no 
one could wonder at this, for it was a beautifully written appeal for the greatest 
possible amount of forbearance and tenderness in criticizing the foundations of 
religious belief in the majority of pious persons. We recognize exactly the same 
spirit in the volume before us; and, indeed, as Mr. W. R. Greg, the younger 
brother, truly says, Mr. S. Greg was a man in whom conviction was not always 
reconciled with opinion. 

This is not the only particular in which the book will connect itself in the 
reader’s mind with the better-known of the brothers. Some time ago in this 
Review Mr. Arthur Arnold, dealing with “Enigmas of Life,” wrote what Mr. W. 
R. Greg took to mean that he had known but little of the working classes. Mr. W. 
R. Greg’s somewhat warm rejoinder will be in the memory of our readers, and it is 
paced in a very interesting light by the memoirs of Mr. S. Greg which are now 
before us. The two brothers appear to have been associated, as mill-owners, in 
earnest, wise, and kindly labours for the good of the “hands ” at Bollington. Mr. 
S. Greg was the proprietor of the mill and the good presiding genius. What he did 
for the work-people is detailed in two delightful letters to Horner—written at a 
time, we must remember, when such labours among the poor were nearer to origi- 
nality of character than they now are. Itseems that in spite of Mr. S. Greg’s 
unwearied kindness, his hands turned out, without warning or discussion, on very 
slight occasion, and that this was a sore grief to him. Other misfortunes followed, 
and it may, we presume, be said that from that date Mr. S. Greg was in health and 
spirits a “broken” man. He did not part with faith in God or man, and we always 
find him on the good side: but he was confirmed in his natural shyness and 
“subjectivity ” of temperament (the word is used in the Memoir), and he lived 
thenceforward more in his closet than he had done before. His health for nearly 








i A Layman’s Legacy, in Prose and Verse. Selections from the Papers of 
Samuel Greg. With a prefatory letter by Arthur P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, 
and a Brief Memoir. Macmillan & Co. 
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half his life was very bad; but he had intervals of amelioration, and these he 
enjoyed and used to the full. Whether the prefatory words by Dean Stanley do 
more honour to him or to Mr. Greg the reader will not stop to inquire. Towards 
the end of the volume we have Dr. Martineau writing that in “noble enthusiasm, 
kindly thought, tender humanity, and trustful -piety,’ he had “never, in a life 
almost as long, met with any one at all like him.” 

The character of Mr. S. Greg was plainly, on the face of the Memoir and the 
Remains, one of rare beauty. It very much resembled, we should say, that of 
Mr. Smith, the author of “Thorndale.” There was no hardness about him; there 
was, we judge, scarcely any passion—though there was much enthusiasm. He did 
not marry till forty ; but he had a busy energetic, cheerful youth, and the portrait is 

* saved from even the suspicion of insipidity by quite unexpected touches. For 
example, he was a keen hunter. It is curious to note how often the shy, sensitive 
man is a sportsman—Mr. Bagehot was an example, and Shelley was another. He 
does not appear to have had much humour. But he had a love of truth which is 
mournfully rare. This quality has its inconveniences. Mr. Greg was so trans- 
parently frank a self-discloser that he could hardly conceive any one’s keeping 
back even pain of body ; and he saw his children acting in charades with something 
of the feeling of a hen watching her ducklings take to the water. It almost terrified 
him to see so much—simulation ! 

That Mrs. Greg absolutely wrote the Memoir is not definitely affirmed, and, from 
one casual word, we should guess not. But whoever wrote it, it is admirable—not 
only fine in spirit and well conceived, but very good, considered as literary work. 

The bulk of this‘volume of 360 pages is occupied by certain sermons which 
Mr. Greg delivered to a small congregation in Macclesfield, chiefly composed of 
working men. Then there are some poems, a few fragments, and the letters to 
Leonard Horner. One or two of the poems, for instance “ The Heretic’s Prayer,” 
and “Great Men,” can stand alone, and should not be allowed to die. Mrs. Greg 
and other near friends naturally lean with affection to the more personal of these 
outpourings ; but others would rather have seen those poems only printed which are 
worthy to stand by the side of the prose. : 

This—the prose—is of extraordinary beauty, and occasionally becomes very 
powerful. “If you love your country be not only ready to defend, but be anxious 
to ennoble her,” is a sentence from one of the speeches, and there are many 
which are as effective. Yet effect was never in the mind of Mr. Greg as an object, 
and when he becomes what is called striking it is spontaneously. Where to look 
for sermons like these we donot know. They remind us of Robertson at his best, 
only they are less exegetical, as it was desirable they should be. But they have a 
softly sunny, limpid life in them that is, we do think, unique. It would be quite 
useless for any one to try to imitate them, but we confidently predict that they have 
a long career of usefulness before them. 

We have noticed one small clerical error. On page 107, line 6, the comma should 
be struck out, and the word that substituted for it. 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY FROM THALES TO THE 
PRESENT TIME.* 


HIS is the second edition of the English translation of Ueberweg’s great work, 

It is great in many senses, but chiefly in its being so full as to leave little or 
nothing to be added by any future historian. The only defect with which the 
original history could be charged in this respect concerned the developments of 





*A History of Philosophy from Thales to the Present Time. By Friedrich 
Ueberweg. ‘Translated by George S. Morris, with additions by Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1875-6. 
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philosophy in England and America, and this has been supplied by Dr. Porter. 
The work forms the commencement of a Philosophical and Theological Library, 
which is being published simultaneously in England and America. The editors give 
as their reason for choosing this work that they judged it to be the best adapted to 
the wants of students, owing to its careful collection of authorities and citations, 
its biographies, and also the clearness and precision with which the views of the 
different philosophers are presented. It is not written to serve any theory, but 
simply to give an unbiassed record of the various schools of philosophy, and to show 
the progress and development of the thoughts of men. 

The first, or introductory chapter, may be taken as a specimen of the plan of the 
work, and the thoroughness with which every part is treated. After a definition of 
philosophy, we have an account of the various uses of the word by ancient and 
modern writers. Itis not found in Homer and Hesiod. Homer uses sopin with 
reference to the carpenter’s art. A similar use of one of its cognates is found in 
Hesiod, where it is applied to navigation. Herodotus calls one who is distinguished 
for any kind of art or skill, copds. The seven wise men he calls cogiorat. Pytha- 
goras also gets the same name. The two words which make philosophy, are first 
found together in Herodotus, where their meaning is observation, and in one case 
knowledge of the stars. In Thucydides they mean intellectual or scientific culture. 
Pythagoras is said to have first called science by the name of philosophy. Socrates, 
in Xenophon, calls himself a labourer in philosophy, in contrast to,Callias, a disciple 
of the Sophists. Xenophon identifies philosophy with science or knowledge. In 
Plato, Socrates is represented as speaking of the earlier thinkers as philosophizing. 
With his disciples the word has assumed a technical meaning. Plato makes copia 
to be knowledge, and philosophy the acquisition of knowledge. Aristotle includes 
under philosophy mathematics, physics, ethics, and poetics, but the “first philo- 
sophy”’ is metaphysics, or that which concerns the ultimate grounds or principles of 
everything that exists. The Stoics made philosophy the striving after proficiency 
in physics, ethics, and logic. Epicurus made it the rational pursuit of happiness. 
Leibnitz and Wolff used the word as indicating the knowledge of causes, but without 
making a marked boundary between philosophy and positivescience. This was first 
done by Kant, who divides rational knowledge into mathematical and philo- 
sophical. With Hegel, philosophy was the science of the absolute in the form of 
dialectical development. 

After this discourse on the meaning of philosophy, we have a definition of history. 
first in its subjective sense as the simple investigation of facts, then in its objective, 
or the methods of treating the facts. These are the empirical, the critical, and 
the philosophical; the first is the mere collocation of materials, the second the 
examination of the credibility of tradition, and the third the endeavour to reach an 
understanding of the causes and significance of events. The chapter ends with an 
account of all the histories of philosophy that have been written in Latin, English, 
French, or German. As Dr. Porter has followed the same plan in his additions, all 
recent works in any way bearing on the developments of philosophy are duly noticed 
some of them dating as late as 1873. 

The birthplace of philosophy as science is found in Greece. The Northerns had - 
strength and courage, but no culture; the Orientals were capable of culture, but 
had no activity; the Helenes, on the other hand, had both harmoniously combined. 
Greek philosophy comes full upon us with Plato and Aristotle. On them we have 
mainly to depend for the doctrines of the earlier philosophers, but what many of 
these really taught can only be conjectured. Ueberweg follows the usual classifica- 
tion of making the Ionics natural philosophers. This is convenient, and seems 
justified by the fact that they made a material element the first principle; but it is 
also misleading, and has led to the inference that they were merely physical 
inquirers, if not strictly materialists. But with them matter was something that 
lived. They were metaphysicians as well as chemists, nor were their speculations 
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. A 
entirely freed from the early theologies. Thales, who made water the primor: 
element, taught also that all things were full of the gods. 

The three periods into which Ueberweg divides Greek philosophy are—(1) w. 
the prevailing direction of inquiry was towards the universe of nature; (2) w. 
it concerned man as a willing and thinking being; and (3) when its subject was 
divine nature, and the relation of the world and man to God. In other wol 
the natural philosophers, including Thales and Democritus; the ethical : 
logical philosophers, as Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; and the mystical N 
Platonists. These divisions are very general, and are indicated merely by 
predominant characteristic. Anaximander, who first spoke of an original substa 
under the name of a,principle, made that principle an infinite as to quantity, bu 
was a material of some kind, though to all appearance as vague as Plato’s f 
matter. But his predecessor Thales took definitely the element of water, while 
successor Anaximenes made it air, and Heraclitus said it was fire. Contempor: 
however, with these physicists, as they are called, there were other philosopt 
whose speculations had no immediate reference to external nature. But : 
mistake which might arise from these general classifications is always obviated 
the full account which Ueberweg gives of every philosopher, so that the reader 
always judge for himself how far the classification is to be justified. 

The second period is divided into—(1) the Sophists ; (2) Socrates and his imperi 
disciples, Plato and Aristotle; (3) the Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. On 1 
division there is less ground for difference of opinion. It is the part of Greek ph 
sophy which is best known; and though what Plato often means will be a subjec 
dispute to the end of time, yet we have his works, and are not left, as with 
earlier philosophers, to fragments quoted casually, and often for controver. 
purposes. 

The treatment of the third period, which includes the Neo-Platonists, is the ł 
test of the value of any history of ancient philosophy. Here we look for the resi 
of past thinking, and though the lines may not converge, they are brought alo 
side of each other. Here too emerges the great problem of how far Christianity 
its dogmatic form, has been influenced by philosophy. This period is divided i 
(1) the Jewish Greek Philosophies, (2) the Neo-Pythagoreans and the Pythagoriz 
Platonists, (8) the Neo-Platonists. Ueberweg does not admit that there is : 
trace of Greek philosophy in the Septuagint, or in the doctrines of the Esser 
But there may be in the doctrines of the Therapeute, and there certainly is, 
says, a Clear combination of Greek and Jewish doctrines in Aristobulus, who quc 
the Orphic verses to prove that the poets and philosophers borrowed their wisd 
from the Books of Moses. There are also traces of Greek influence in the Bool 
Wisdom, but Philo is the first Jew who formed a complete system of theosop 
The interest of the period centres in the Neo-Platonists, and mainly in their gr 
teacher Plotinus, the disciple of Ammonius Saccas, whom Ueberweg describes as 
founder of the Alexandrian-Roman school. The testimony of Eusebius is accep 
that this Ammonius had been a Christian in his youth, which may account 
Christian elements in the philosophy of Plotinus. Another school of Neo-Platon 
is called the Syrian, of which the head was Jamblichus. He was a pupil 
Porphyry, and laboured to justify the Pagan worship by arguments drawn f) 
philosophy. Paganism, thus renovated, entered into competition with Christian 
but the conflict was unequal. The failure of Paganism was soon visible, and 
Neo-Platonists henceforth devoted themselves to science, and to writing © 
mentaries on the works of Plato and Aristotle. 

Schools become extinct, but what they have taught does not die with them. ' 
thoughts of the Pagan philosophers were still material for philosophy among 
Christians, but to these were added the facts, ideas, and doctrines of Christian 
The first period of the philosophy of the Christian era is called the patris 
extending from the Apostles’ time to that of Charlemagne, and is divided into 
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ions, the ante-Nicene and the post-Nicene. The first section is the time of the 
asis of the fundamental dogmas, when philosophical and theological speculations 
inseparably interwoven. The second covers the period of a further development 
ne doctrines of the Church on the basis of the fundamental dogmas already 
blished. In this period philosophy justifies these doctrines, but also begins to 
ime a character of independence with reference to the dogmatic teaching of the 
xch. The chief representative of the latter period is Gregory of Nyssa, who 
ight to establish by rational considerations the whole system of orthodox 
logy. The period in the West closes with Augustine. In the East philosophy 
iore dominant and Platonic ideas are combined with Christian doctrines, in some 
s even taking their places, as with Synesius of Cyrene. 

cholasticism is defined as philosophy in the service of established and accepted 
logical doctrines. But this description does not answer in the case of Scotus 
zena, whom Ueberweg makes the first noteworthy philosopher of the Scholastic 
‘od. This is another instance of the imperfection of classifications. Hrigena 
| properly a Christian Neo-Platonist, who interpreted the doctrines of the 
ch so as to agree with the philosophy of the WNeo-Platonists. But his 
yptance of Plato’s doctrine of universals offers a plea for his being classed 
2 scholastic Realists. Erigena was a heretic, and so were his disciples proper, 
mg whom may. be reckoned various Pantheistic mystics who appeared at 
vent times during the middle ages. After an account of the revived study of 
tle, the Arabian philosophy of Averroes, and the medieval Jewish philosophy, 
g's first volume ends with some chapters or the later Scholastics. Plato 
stonists give place to the authority of Aristotle, whose philosophy 
to defend the dogmas of the Church which are received 
f revelation, and not, as with the earlier or Platonic Scho- 
of being deduced from principles of reason. The original 
e of the harmony of faith with reason was at last altogether 




















econd volume treats of modern philosophy, which is divided into 
S—(1) a transitional period, beginning with the renewal of Platonism ; 
of Empiricism, Dogmatism, and Scepticism, from Bacon and Descartes 
lopedists and Hume; (3) the epoch of the Kantian criticism, and of 
issuing from it, from Kant until the present time. The first division 
hed by the transition from medieval dependence on the authority of the 
of Aristotle. Among the events which contributed to this are reckoned 
Ll of classical studies, and especially the closer contact of the Western world 
bce, after the taking of Constantinople. The texts of Plato and Aristotle 
place of the Arabian commentaries, and along with the revival of classical 
as the revolt from the authority of the Catholic Church and the return to 
er of the Bible. The second period is marked by the conflict of Empiricism 
ogmatism, ending with the triumph of Scepticism. At this point begins the 
¥d division, where the critical philosophy repairs the breaches of Scepticism, and 
ew era of speculation begins. 

We have several histories of philosophy, some of them of Pee value; and we 
ze also a considerable number translated from the German; but we know of none 
vt for completeness and accuracy can at all approach the work of Friedrich 
berweg. 
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EUTHANASIA. * 


“ AIN often exceeding`in intensity all that can be imagined as most intoler: 
attended by accidents which render the sufferer most loathsome to her 
and to those whom strong affection still gathers round herbed; the ger 

health broken down by the action of the same poison as produces the local suffer 

and all tending surely, swiftly to a fatal issue, which skill cannot avert, f 

which it can scarcely take away its bitterest anguish.” The disease describe 

a great physician in these awful terms is at last introduced into the novel! 1 

Oliphant has a hankering after the heart-hardening troubles of human life ; 

writes too often in a vein which suggests that she is covertly putting the quest 

“There ! how will your faith in God stand that trial?” She has done thi 

« Carita.” The book opens violently, burglariously we were going to say, and 

problem with which it starts leaves you little inclination to go beyond the first 

chapters. This at the lowest is bad art. Whether the question of Euthanas} 
one that ought to be discussed indirectly in a novel—in a novel that appears 
magazine too—is surely a very serious question. 

Carita is the daughter of a Mr. and Mrs. Beresford. Mr. Beresford is a diletts 
man of science, very fond of his beautiful wife, and they are both accustomed t 
society of savans. The subject of Euthanasia has been discussed more than oy 
this affectionate couple, without any clear notion on one side that it woy 
become a practical one for either of them; and they both lean ti 
in case of hopeless and painful disease, it might be a good thing 
quietly out of the way with “ a sweet, strong draught.” Perh 
who has not at some time entertained the question. But in the 
fords it becomes practical. The beautiful wife is placed under 
from the most terrific form of cancer—that of which Cromwell’s 
least, so we read the book, but it may be only ordinary cancer th 
However that may be, Mrs. Beresford, in what should be the prime of 
knows she is a doomed woman. The physicians have passed sentence, 
be concealed, from her. She implores her husband to give her the “ 
draught.” He places the medicine chest by the side of her bed, and 
anguish. ‘She takes the laudanum herself, and is dead in afew hours! 

The scene is so wild, so confused, that you can hardly determine 
Beresford is an accomplice or not in this suicide ; but Mrs. Oliphant has 
mated a very important point. She makes the wife implore the husband to 
to kill her; but surely it is well known that even to assist in a suicide, or d 
connive at it, is, by the law of England, wilful murder—a hanging matter. K! 
as such an intelligent woman must know, that when the very best was done} 
must remain an awful risk of detection, she could hardly have asked her husb: 
place himself in a position of such danger, when the case was entirely in her 
hands. . 

These are very few who will not regret that Mrs. Oliphant has set the exam 
of introducing this topic into a novel. Carità is herself a failure, and the mc 
problem which she seems set to solve is imperfectly stated and imperfectly wor! 
out. It could hardly be otherwise. Whether a family doctor can in any case 
justified in writing out an absolutely false certificate of the cause of death 
question which ought not to be even suggested in a novel, unless the autho: 
determined to work it out logically ; and this could not be done with justice to 
most moderate view of the claims of art. On the other hand it is clear ths 




















* Carita. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “The Chronicles of Carlingford.” J 
vols. Second Edition. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE.* 


OW is a Nonconformist minister, with whom preaching is necessarily so large 
H a function, to be sure, if he has departed much from the old doctrinal 
formulas, that he is ordinarily in effective intellectual relations with his 
congregation? He must [perpetually be making only half-statements of truths, 
needing to be complemented by spontaneous reference on the part of his hearers to 
the general views which he, relies upon for the systematizing of his teaching, but 
which he cannot restate upon every occasion. Where a preacher keeps wholly 
within the limits of any one of the old creeds, its compendious statements are 
always understood to be behind his particular utterances, and the creed serves 
this explicatory purpose. The only alternative in the other cases is that which 
Mr. Tipple and his friends have acted upon in the volume before us—the publica- 
tion of a number of representative sermons, which the congregation may use as 
a handbook to the minister’s.preaching. Whether or not the book will reach 
the public beyond the church will be determined by the book itself. 

In the present instance, this is already settled, for Mr. Tipple—much against bis 
will, as the preface witnesses—has had to issue an edition fór general reading. 

It may at once be said that they are sermons which ought to have that wider 
circulation. Those who will not agree with the preacher’s doctrinal positions will 
recognize the keen activity of thought, high spiritual aspiration, and broadly 
generous social sympathy, which the discourses show.. Only some three or four out 
of the twenty sermons which the volume comprises can in any way be said to be 
argumentatively doctrinal, viz., those entitled “Our Kobe of Righteousness,” 
«Confession and Forgiveness,’ “Gehenna and its Fire,’ and “Dives in Hell.” 
combating the Evangelical views of imputed righteousness, condi- 
pness, and eternity of punishment, the preacher does not use the 
al logic; rather, from what he assumes is a higher platform of 
e divine character, he inveighs enthusiastically against an utter 
uch notions. In the discourses generally Mr. Tipple relies upon the 
sentation, and representation in a broad way, of certain views of God’s 
as revealed by Christ, the perfection of humanity typically in Christ 
His complete self-surrender, the use and necessity of suffering in each 
idual case as a spiritual discipline for forming character, and the prospect of 
iversal rectification of men and things, if not in this world, then in others else- 

here. The credit or discredit of these fundamental positions does not belong to 
Mr. Tipple: he has adopted them. What belongs to him is the having illustrated 
and applied them with unusually sharp clearness, doing this in a way of recurrence 
and connection which shows that he has found in them—or made of them—the 
apparatus of a style of living which, though it may seem to some to be one of very 
high, and even dangerous tension, is not to be looked at without admiration. 

The special characteristic of the sermons is the intense conviction they breathe 
of the possibility of a spiritual life here, in which shall be realized subjectively the 
great events of Christ’s second coming, the judgment, &c., which men by mistake 
have looked for pictorially and objectively, if only we will, by a right use of our 
wills, develop the spiritual sense for apprehending God, so recognizing and obeying 
the kind of scientific jurisprudence of usefulness under which that life is placed. 
Boundless attainment of gifts, graces, and life, is urged as possible, only not an 
atom of these can be had excepting in and by a way of strict method of effort, of 
self-sacrifice, of purification. From all this it follows necessarily that Mr. Tipple is 

























* Echoes of Spoken Words. By the Rev. S. A. Tipple. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1877. 
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continually looking to conduct, including under that term a wider, more liberal 
self-culture than is usually associated by certain critic’ with Nonconformist teach- 
ing. Once or twice, or indeed more frequently than that, Mr. Tipple, as it seems 
to us, becomes as aware as any reader can be of the danger of a feverishness arising 
from the urging of self-effort at every turn. It is sought to be mitigated by the 
teaching in the sermon on “ Sleeping to See,” and also in the very fine discourse on 
“ Accepting Joys.” Though, in this latter instance, owing, we suspect, to Mr. 
Tipple being by nature high-strung nervously, the idea of duty is brought into the 
region of enjoyment, and nearly kills everything. But from time to time there isa 
casual cooling of this heatedness by a common-sense allowance of the influence of 
circumstances. Moreover, there is again and again some wise teaching that pain 
is not to be sought for its own sake, mere self-denial having no value in itself. 
Sympathy, true, genuine, broad, is said/to be that on which all moral progress 
depends; indeed, throughout these sermons a healthy gospel of usefulness is 
preached. i . 

Mr. Tipple not infrequently has a way of stating things extremely if not 
paradoxically. It is very effective with those with whom it does not fail altogether, 
but it has that risk. Those who are not straight-off too much puzzled on 
being told that God had forgiven our sins before we repented of them, and 
that it is better for us whenever we lift up our eyes in torments, will, if they 
will only read on, and think a little, find that what is meant is very valuable. 
Speaking for ourselves, for reasons which we have not space to give, we wish the 
sermon on “A Temptation to Murder” had not been included in the list. The 
same moral might have been pointed by a much less disturbing illustration. But 
that is nothing. In these sermons there is much original thinking, often finely 
oxpressed, sure to repay reading whether or not you agree with the whole of the 
views. 7 


ON THE DIVINE GUIDANCE OF THE 
CHURCH. ; 


dl bas question raised in the August number of this Review by 
the writer of the article “On the Divine Guidance of the 
Church” is one of such high importance in itself, whether the 
Church in England is to be maintained in its present intimate 
relation with the State or no, and of such fundamental conse- 
quence if these ties are to be dissevered, that it may be useful to 
hem in a thoughtful way during the present compara- 
‘time, rather than wait for the exciting days when 
ke the place of theory, and changes perhaps be made 
trench irremediably upon the true principles which 
ide them. ; é 
pecial question on which I wish to say a few words in 
o the argument of that article is thus stated by the writer of 
“ What are the channels or organs through which we have a 
ht to expect that her mind” (i.e., the mind of the Church), “so 
ar as she is so” (ie, divinely) “ guided, will utter itself with more 
than human or ‘merely natural authority?” The writer seems to 
confine himself in his argument to the single point of Zruth—truth, 
that is, respecting God and things eternal. He seems to take no 
account of other gifts, such as that of absolution of sin, and 
government within the Church, nor, in discussing the single sub- 
ject of Truth, does he advert to the historical origin of the gift as. 
given to men. To me it seems desirable and, indeed, necessary, 
in order to obtain a just and complete view of the subject, to 
extend the question to all the Divine or supernatural gifts, whether 
of perceiving and authoritatively declaring the Truth, or of power 
of government and absolution of sin, which in any degree we. 
suppose to, belong to that Body with which Christ the Head: has 
VOL. XXX. 3D. 
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promised to be present “all the days,” even unto the end of the 
world, and to examine their origin. , 

It is, I presume, not doubted on either side that there are gifts, 
divine and supernatural, of such kinds, given and continued in 
fulfilment of this and many other promises of the Lord, and that 
‘these gifts belong to the Church as to a divinely formed and 
organized body, according to the repeated language of Holy 
Scripture; so that the Gospel, or “Christianity,” is not thrown 
out into the world asa new philosophy, of which any man may 
` accept and hold as much or as little as he pleases, and be a Chiist- 
jan man on and off, more or less, as he accepts much or little, and 
continues to hold or sees reason to change his opinion. 

This being assumed (and it is only on this assumption that I 
enter upon the disgussion), the question is materially narrowed. 
For it only remains to ascertain from the light of Holy Scripture 
and the usage of the Apostolic Church, more or less faithfully con- 

° tinued by ecclesiastical tradition, how and when these gifts were 
given, where they reside, and what are the appointed methods 
and limits of their exercise. 

The two points to which I propose to address myself are, first, 
where axe we to understand the Divine guidance into sacred Truth, 
and the authority of government, to reside within the organized 
Church? and secondly, to what extent and in what sense does | 
the: Church, or any persons within it, possess any Divi ift of 
absolving men from sin? And.the answer I propose 
these two questions is not absolutely the same to both, 

There are, I suppose, three chief theories on the 
ject. First, the theory which the writer of the article 
seems to support, which, if I understand it rightly, clai 
Divine enlightenment pervades, in a free and unorganizé 
the whole Church without distinction of orders, so that, givin 
due respect to learning, personal holiness of life, and other s 
qualities, every individual honestly seeking the truth, and gather 
ing it as he can from all sources, has as much right as anybody 
else to hold that he is within the scope of the Divine gift, and 
assisted by the Holy Spirit; and'that which he thus holds as to the 
gift of Divine Truth he would, I presume, extend to such other 
gifts (as of government and absolution of sin) as he believes still to 
have any real place in the continuing Church. 

The second, or medieval theory, maintained with more or less 
indistinctness by many of our own clergy, but held unflinchingly 
and carried out to its full logical completeness by the Church of 
Rome, regards the Divine gift of Truth as absolutely given to the 
clergy, the inheritors of the Apostolic Infallibility, so that, accord- . 
ing to the words of Cardinal Manning, “the Episcopate, united to 
its centre” (that is, I presume, to the Pope), “is in all ages divinely 
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sustained and divinely assisted to perpetuate and to enunciate the 
original revelation.” And in like manner the other gifts already - 
spoken of are in this theory supposed to be the exclusive privilege 
of the same class, while the lay people have no other share in 
them than the privilege of submitting to those who have the rule 
. over them. 

A third or intermediate theory, which attempts to reconcile both 
of these, and to check and complete each of them by the portion 
of truth which there is in the other, I endeavoured to sketch ont in 
the Bampton Lectures of 1868; and it is this which, in reply to my 
dear friend and quondam pupil, the writer of the August article, 
I am glad to have this opportunity of supporting further. 

According to this theory each of the other two contains, though 
with exaggeration, a great deal of real truth; and the fault of 
them, which they share equally, though on different sides, is that 
they keep the portion of truth which they hold, to the absolute 
exclusion of the other. Both contain an element which is an 
essential part of the true theory of the Church and its powers; 
and it is perfectly easy to reconcile them without giving up any 
real part of that essential element. There is a widely diffused 
participation of the whole Church in all its members in the Divine 
gift; but compatibly with this there is a sacred succession of men 
from the Apostles, appointed by apostolic ordination, to exercise 
upon the individual members of the Church the sacred powers of 
the Church Collective. There is an undeniable personal priest- 
hood which belongs to every Christian man duly admitted into 
the membership of the Church, and still holding that membership 
entire; but that personal priesthood isin no degree incompatible 
with the existence of a priesthood, collective as I have called it, 
determined by successive ordination to those who inherit the 
position and gifts which were first given to the Apostles, not so 
much for their own personal sanctification as for the benefit of the 
whole organized body of the Church. 

Each part of this twofold theory is capable of full proof, both | 
from the primary evidence of Holy Scripture, and the secondary 
evidence of early Christian writers, as well as the traditional com- 
mentary upon these writings furnished by the usage of the early 
Christian Church. Mr. Lyttelton has quoted several passages of 
Scripture in support of the former of them,—the universality of 
‘the gift,—and it would be easy to increase the number of such 
quotations very largely if it were necessary to do so in a Case 
wherein both sides so nearly agree: not perfectly, certainly; for 
while I quite accept Mr. Lyttelton’s words “that God’s govern- 
ment of His Church has in fact left room, to'a wonderful degree, 
for the play of human free-will and of human error” (p. 448), and 
agree with him in believing that “we cannot safely conclude that 
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any decrees or utterances of her mind” (I presume he would 
attribute absolute authority to such as have the universal and 
unvarying consent of the whole Church) “are without fault,” I can- 
not accept the view that we are to “look for truth and guidance 
not in one direction only, but in all; listening in reverence’ to 
all voices which speak in reverence and in earnestness,” &c. 
(pp. 449, 450). Views like these, so broadly stated without what I 
hold to be their balancing corrective, do indeed seem to leave us 
“in a wide and limitless sea.” Earmestness and reverence will 
blow us all manner of ways. How are we to gather all, and 
select from among all, the guides we are to follow? or are we 
wiser and better without any guides at all? Is our fancy, or our 
taste, or preconceived idea to be our rudder and our compass in 
such a waste of winds and waters ? 

However, we are so far agreed that it is more to the point to 
draw out the sketch of the argument for the other, or balancing 
truth, namely, that compatibly with this universality of the ulti- 
mate possession by the Church itself of the Divine gift, the Lord 
has instituted, and His Apostles and those who came after them 
have acknowledged and continued, a succession of men autho- 
rized and empowered to be, within the Church, the representative 
persons to exercise the actual administration of it. 

When, as we read in St. Luke xii. 41, 42, Peter said unto the 
Lord, “ Lord, speakest thou this parable [the parable of the ser- 
vants waiting for their lord on his return from the wedding] 
“unto us, or even unto all?” and the Lord replied, “ Who then is 
-that faithful and wise steward, whom his lord shall make ruler 
sover his household, to give them their portion of meat in due 
season?” the very question on which I am engaged was, I appre- 
thend, both asked, and to a great degree answered. Were these 
words, and were -other words of the same kind, addressed to the 
whole Church equally, or were they in any special way addressed 
to the Twelve? The Lord’s answer seems to carry at least this 
reply to the .question—there are to be stewards who are to rule 
over the household of God, to give them their meat (of all and 
various kinds as they need) in due season. 

Whatever may be the privileges of the entire body, the “all” 
of St. Peter's “question, they are compatible with the existence of 
“rulers ” within it having the spiritual authority of giving “meat” 
to all the members of it. Š 

The question thus brought expressly to our Lord’s notice in regard 
to this parable, and answered by Him, may, I suppose, without 
impropriety be extended to a vast number of other of His sayings, 
and indeed provide a sort of formula by which we may understand 
how far many, if not all of them, may be interpreted in régard to 
their application to the whole Church, or to the separate apostolic 
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company, lasting on by succession through “all the days.” It is 
as though He said of them all, that without prejudice to the 
inalienable rights of the whole body, it was still to be always 
remembered that there should be “rulers” to “feed” the separate 
members, and that it behoved these “rulers” to be “wise” and 
“faithful” to Him under whom and by whose authority they ruled. 

The most striking illustration of this view appears to me to be 
given by the three cognate passages (St. Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18; 
and St. John xx. 23) which refer to the great gift of the power 
of absolution. In the first of these it appears to be conferred 
upon: the single Apostle St. Peter, and if that passage stood alone 
it would be difficult to deny its exclusive application to him. 
When, however, two chapters later we find the same power pro- 
mised to the Church, it becomes plain that such an exclusive applica- 
tion of the former words would have been mistaken, and that the 
personal powers promised to the one Apostle were in some manner 
to be shared not only by the other Apostles, but by the Church ; 
and this, if this were all, would set us upon some method of 
reconciling into a joint view the personal and individual with 
the general or collective powers. But then it is much to be 
remembered that in these two great passages we are reading ot 
the promise only of a future gift. St. Peter did not begin instantly 
after the utterance of the words in St. Matt. xvi. 19 to possess, 
still less to exercise, such powers. The words were all of the 
. future (cixodoujow, dow), nor did the Church, which was not yet 
founded upon the Lord’s death and resurrection, possess instantly 
after the words in St. Matt. xviii. 18 were spoken the powers pro- . 
mised to it. But in the third passage (St. John xx. 22, 23) the 
promise thus made at two times was actually fulfilled, and I 
apprehend that the fulfilment furnishes the real commentary or 
-explanation of the twofold promise: “He breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained,” where we observe the remarkable difference of 
: the expressions. The future tenses and the neuter genders of 
the former passages (oixodopqjow, ddow, ð o éay Syors, Ô boa àv SHonre, č eOTaL 
deSepéva, čorat Achvpéva) have become present and past tenses and 
masculine genders (dy rwuv åpĝre tas duaprias, apievrat abrots: dv Twov 
Kpar#re kexpdéryvrat), and the vaguer phrase of loosing and binding is 
now explained and superseded by the undeniably distinct expres- 
Rione of forgiving and withholding forgiveness from “the sins” of 

“men. 

But here we come upon another question—perhaps of some 
difficulty—but one that, if it be fully examined and explained, 
seems to throw great additional light and completeness upon the 
subject. What is the proper relation which the gift of the Holy 
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Ghost given to the Apostles by the breath of Christ on the 
Resurrection day bears to the great outpouring of Pentecost? 
How is the one gift to be distinguished from the other? Are the 
persons different in the two cases? Arethe gifts different? What, 
in short, is the meaning of the earlier gift, especially when we 
remember the final words of all that the Lord spoke immediately 
before His Ascension, “ But ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you?” How are we to interpret the 
relation which the earlier gift bears to the later one? If the 
Holy Ghost had still to be given to the Twelve at Pentecost, in 
what sense, and with what limitation, are we to understand that 
He was already given by the breath of Christ on the Resurrection 
day? For as Hooker * says, “both the speech of actual delivery 
in saying, Receive, and the visible sign thereof, His breathing, did 
show” “some gift of the Spirit presently at that time bestowed 
upon them.” For “absurd it were to imagine our Saviour did 
both to the ear and also to the very eye express a real donation, 
and they at that time receive nothing.” Chrysostom'f writing 
upon the passage of St. John says :— 


“Some say that He did not give the Spirit, but by His breath made them 
fit for the reception of it. For if Daniel, when he saw the Angel, was 
beside himself, what would they not have experienced who received that 
unspeakable grace, if He had not first constituted them His disciples ? 
But a man would not err who should say that they then alsoreceived a certain 
spiritual authority and grace, so as to forgive sins.” 


It seems to me that, taking up the remark of Hooker as to the 
obvious certainty that areal donation must have accompanied the 
act and words of Christ on that occasion, and the equally obvious 
and undeniable suggestion of Chrysostom,—which is indeed the 
necessary interpretation of the passage,—we have the real clue to 
the answer of the question proposed, and, with it, the real principle 
of the different position of the clergy and the laity in the Church, 
the inheriting Body of Christ. The gift conveyed by the breath 
of Christ on the Resurrection day is the special gift to the Apostles 
and the clergy their successors, and it consists of the impertition 
of the Holy Spirit for the forgiveness, and the withholding of 
forgiveness, of man’s sins. Whatever falls within the scope and 
range of this great gift, isthe peculiar inheritance of the Apostles, 
and the clergy their ordained successors. That gift designated 
them, fitted them, prepared them to be the holders in all time of that 
special power. It constituted them the organs through which the 
authoritative declaration of Divine forgiveness was to be conveyed 
to man, in all the various methods and by all the different chan- 
nels through which that forgiveness was to be given—that is to 
say, through baptism (the one baptism for the forgiveness of sins), 


* Ecel. Pol. v. 77. 6, p. 578. t Chysost. Hom, in Joann. 86, vol. vii. p. 516. 
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or Holy Eucharist (by which we are assured of the favour and 
goodness of God towards us); or other rites which, though not 
sacraments of thé Gospel generally necessary to salvation, are yet 
. “gacramentals,” as conveying promised grace through authorized 
outward means, such as confirmation and ordination ; or through 
the more direct and immediate declaration of forgiveness an- 
nounced to congregations, as in the daily service, upon the con- 
ditions of repentance and faith, or pronounced to the select 
company of intending communicants, as in the Communion 
Service, or expressly conveyed to individuals after penitent con- 
fession, heartily desiring it, as in the case of the Service for the 
Visitation of the Sick. It constituted them, I say, the organs : but 
the full power and use of the organs was not given till Pentecost. 
Then came the “power from on high,”* the “baptism with the 
Holy Ghost,’| which gave fulness and active energy to the 
organic capacity which they had received fifty days before. 

It has been objected to this view that inasmuch as St. Thomas 
was not present on the occasion iecorded in St. John, the gift 
cannot be regarded as one given to the Apostles officially ; for if 
so, one of the Twelve did not receive it, there being no mention of 
the omission being afterwards supplied in his case. The objection 
seems a trifling one, resting as it does upon the baseless assump- 
tion that the words and. acts of Christ are to be rigidly limited to - 
those who heard and saw them; butit is remarkably answered by 
the close parallel of the case of Eldad and Medad, in the eleventh 
chapter of the Book of Numbers. For when the seventy elders 
were set round about the tabernacle, and the spirit of prophecy 
rested upon them, these two, though they were of the number “of 
` them that were written,” were not actually present, and yet the 
gift came upon them as,much as upon the sixty-eight others, and 
they prophesied in the camp. 

When, then, the full outpouring of the Day of Pentecost came, 
the Holy Spirit not only filled the whole Church—the Body of 
Christ—with its divine general powers, but bestowed “ diversities 
of gifts” “severally, according to His will,” on different members 
of the Body. But the great and most signal difference lay 
between those who shared only the great Pentecostal gift of 
Divine life in the Spirit, and those to whom the Pentecostal gift 
filled up also the great sacerdotal capacity which had been given 
them, as I said, fifty days before. All were filled, but the Apostles 
personally received a deeper fulness than the rest—the fulness of 
which they had been made capable by the breath and sacred 
words of Christ, and which, imparting to them what I have called 
the collective priesthood of the Church, carried with it the gift of 
, Succession to those whom they should choose and ordain to carry 


* St. Luke xxiv. 49. + Acts i. 5. į 1 Cor. xii. 4, 11. 
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on the same necessary work, when in the course of nature they 
should be themselves removed. 

They themselves were Apostles, “not of men, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from 
the dead.”* 

They ordained others “by prophecy,”{ and in ordaining them 
imparted to them, “by imposition of their hands,”} “with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery,” the “gift” which 
enabled them to “lay hands” on other men for like purposes,§ 
“to command and to teach.” 

That which is thus abundantly proved in regard to St. Paul, 
Timothy, and Titus, and their personal powers, is by Clement of ` 
Rome, the oldest of the ecclesiastical writers after the cessation of 
the Canon, carried on to the next generation. Referring to the act 
of Moses (Numbers xvii.) in regard to the budding of Aaron’s rod, 
he says :— we 7 

“ What think ye, beloved? Did not Moses know before that this would 

happen? Undoubtedly he knew it; but that there should be no confusion 
in Israel, he acted so for the glorification of the name of the true and only 
God, to whom be the glory for ever and ever, Amen. And so our Apostles 
also knew, through our Lord Jesus Christ, that there would be strife 
respecting the name of the episcopate [êm rod dvéuaros ris émtrKomis 
—whether that word means the office of a presbyter or what we call 
a bishop]. For this cause, therefore, having: received perfect foreknow- 
ledge, they appointed the forementioned [émoxémous kal S:axdvovs], and have 
given permanence to the office afterwards, in order that if they should 
fall asleep other well-approved men should succeed to the office.” 
When we add to this testimony of Clement the many strong 
things said about the episcopal office (and, of course, there is no 
doubt that by that time the éxicxores is distinguished from the 
apecBvrepos) in the Epistles of Ignatius, and remember that before 
the death of St. John the Evangelist, the last survivor of the, 
Twelve, the episcopal constitution was not only firmly established 
in Asia Minor, but that there had been three diocesan bishops at 
Rome in succession after the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul 
(though there may be doubts as to the order of their succession), 
Linus, Anancletus, and Clement; two, Annianus and Abilius, at 
Alexandria, after St. Mark; two in Antioch, Euodias and, not 
improbably, Ignatius himself; while in Jerusalem James the 
Lord’s brother had been succeeded by Symeon and Justus| (and 
there can be little doubt that what is thus recorded in respect of 
the chief cities was equally true, though not recorded, in regard 
to others of less consequence); the historical fact of an episcopal, 
that is, a priestly succession, tracing back to the Apostles them- 
selves, is undeniably established. 

If, then, these two great principles are acknowledged—the one 


* Gal. i. 1. + 1 Tim. iv. 14. ` $2 Tim. i. 6. 
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that from the universality of the gift- of Pentecost, continued to 
after-generations through the sacrament of Baptism, the whole 
Church, the Body of Christ, is the Spirit-bearing body, the joint 
action of every part of which is necessary to the perfect action of 
any; and the other, that compatibly with this diffusion of the 
graces of the Spirit there has been from the first a succession of 
men authorized and empowered to exercise upon the individual 
members of the body, possessors of the personal priesthood, the 
functions, as I have called them, of the collective priesthood—it 
becomes necessary to inquire how these two. diverse, but not 
inconsistent powers can work harmoniously and profitably to- 
gether, and that, not only theoretically and in general, but prac- 
tically and in the-real detail of the ordinary life and government 
of the Church. And this is precisely the “thesis” which I pro- 
posed to myself in the lectures to which Mr. Lyttelton refers in 
the August number of this Revmw. I had spoken of the priestly 
succession as “representatives” of the entire Church. He objects 
that “it is difficult to see what is meant by the doctrine that 
certain persons are divinely appointed representatives of others. 
‘Representatives’ are not, indeed, to be confounded with mere 
‘delegates;’ but yet, when they speak as representatives, they must 
surely express in the main the views of those they represent.” I 
might, if it were worth while, defend the use of the word repre- 
sentative, and show that it is not necessarily to be confined to the 
narrow sense of persons representing “the views” of those whom 
they represent; but the word is not worth defending. I hold 
` very fast by the thing, but am ready to forego the word. Let it 
be granted that the universality of the gift is compatible with ‘the - 
organic succession, and I do not object that the word “ represen- 
tative,” if it is not liked, should be banished from the discussion 
of the subject. ' 

In like manner my critic objects to the illustration which I have 
very freely used of the organs of the human body, and says that 
“the analogy of the human body seems not to help the argument, 
but rather to lead to an opposite conclusion.” I cannot agree 
with him, for I think the illustration profoundly and minutely 
pertinent to the case which it is introduced to illustrate. ‘ But let 
it go. Illustration is not proof, and I am far too deeply interested 
in the defence of the citadel of my argument to care to risk any- 
thing for the sake of an outlying work which is not essential to 
the safety of the fortress itself.' Provided it be granted that the 
universality of the gifts is compatible with the existence of the 
collective priesthood, we will not quarrel on the bye-issue as to 
whether the analogy of the human body and its organs supports 
the view, or leads rather to the opposite conclusion. 

Without attempting to go into any minute discussion of the way 
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in which these compatible powers involving, as we have seen, the 
general truth ofa ruling authority of government in the Church, 
work in the detail of Church life, it would be well to refer in a 
general way to the two great subjects of the teaching of revealed 
truth, and the exercise of the sacerdotal power of remitting and 
withholding the remission of men’s sins. And first as to the 
possession and teaching of the revealed truth. I do not think 
that, taking this point entirely by itself, my view differs in any 
essential particular from that of Mr. Lyttelton. I ventured to say 
in the Lectures* that 

`“ Endeavouring to trace synthetically the working of the Church from 
the Acts of the Apostles onwards in respect of its conciliar action, and its 
theory of the possession of Divine truth, I found myself entirely at a loss 
to discover the beginning of the doctrine that the truth was in such sort 
delivered to the bishops, as that they alone (ot even along with the 
presbyters) have the absolute and final right to consult or judge respect- 
ing it.” 

I do not see any reason for altering or modifying this statement. 
The Apostles themselves possessed, we believe, severally the Divine 
gift of inspiration, whereby they became the infallible declarers, 
whether orally or by writing, of the revealed truth of God to man. 
To each one of them, we believe, the same great words apply, in 
which St. Paul expresses to the Galatians his claim to the posses- 
sion of revealed truth, and the grounds of it: “I certify you, 
brethren, that the gospel which was preached of me is not after 
men. For I neither received it of men, neither was I taught it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” What was thus true of 
St. Paul was, we cannot doubt, equally true of all the Twelve. 
They might, we do not doubt, each have said of themselves what 
he said of himself, and yet we hear of no specific time at which 
that special gift of Divine knowledge is recorded to have been 
imparted to them either singly or together. There wasno breath 
of Christ imparting “knowledge.” We know that it was theirs, 
not only from words such as those just quoted from St. Paul, but 
also because the universal Church has always attributed it to 
them. Yet even in their case it is much to be remembered with 
what practical reserves of personal claim they acted. 

“ Surely it ought never to be forgotten ” (if I may quote my own words 
respecting the Council of Jerusalem) ‘how in this the greatest instance 
of all—greatest because it was the first, because the subject was one of 
fundamental consequence, and because of the probable presence of the 
whole Twelve in the Council—how, I say, personal privilege and class 
power within the body, even of the Apostles themselves, merge in the 
privilege and power of the entire body. No one Apostle claims, even for 
a single moment, to be the single depositary of Divine truth, nor to be 
commissioned to know and teach it independently of the fraternal and 
parallel gifts of the whole apostolic college. Nor does the whole apostolic 


* Lect. iv. p. 118, Gal. i. 12. 
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college consider and determine the, question alone. Not evenso; but now 
that the Divine gift which was once in themselves alone, has by their 
agency been imparted beyond themselves to many others, at once the 
counsel of the others, according to their degree and position, becomes requi- 
site in order to give to decree or doctrine the plenary authority of the 
Holy Ghost who dwelleth in the whole body. The decree of Jerusalem 
does not issue from one Apostle as from a monarch, nor from the college 
of the Apostles as from an oligarchy, but from the Apostles and elders and 
brethren as from a great constitutional body which must all speak according 
to its position and degree before the full voice of the Holy Spirit can be 
held to have spoken through its empowered human organs with authority 
unquestionable. Thus the Divine knowledge of each Apostle, and by con- 
sequence his authority in teaching (for be it observed that knowledge and 
authority in matters of this kind are practically identical) is seen to have 
two important and different characteristics. It is derived directly from 
the gift of God; but though so derived, it is not independent of the support, 
counsel, and brotherly unanimity of the others, in their degree, in whom 
any part of that great gift of God also resides. It is authoritative, and 
sufficient in itself for unhesitating and efficient teaching; but for plenary 
and universal power it’ demands the consentient agreement, not of the 
other Apostles only, but of the whole body of the Church at large.” * 
Ifthen this was the case in the lifetime, and actually in the presence 
of the Apostles, what are we to conclude to have been the case 
when they were removed, and the Church was left to its normal 
post-apostolic constitution? We do not believe that any others 
held the same Divine gift which we attribute to the Twelve. 
Whatever weight we may assign to Clement or Ignatius, to Poly- 
carp or Irenæus, it is of a different kind from that of St. John 
h Matthew, or St. Mark and St. Luke, writing under the 
of St. Peter and St. Paul.. The primitive Church 
founded the two. It was no doubt a question whether 
first Epistle was or was not canonical; just as it was a, - 
whether St. Peters second Epistle was or was not 
onical. Such questions were to be determined upon their own 
grounds. But there was no question as to the wholly different 
authority of such writings as were canonical, and such as were not 
canonical. Where then resided the Divine guidance, as regards 
the possession and authoritative teaching of revealed truth when 
the Canon was closed, and the Church left for “ all the days” to the 
unseen presence of the Lord in the Holy Spirit? It resided, I do . 
not hesitate to say, in the Body, the whole Body; in a graduated, 
no doubt, and proportionate manner in the different members of 
the body, yet not in such sort as absolutely to exclude any from 
some participation in the gift. In the ‘bishops as possessed of the 
“ prerogative” voice and authority in council and government; in 
the ordained clergy or fellow-presbyters sharing in their degree 
in the same inheritance ; and in the lay people, whose acclaiming 
voice was necessary in the selection of those who were to possess 
that “prerogative,” and whose acceptance was ultimately necessary 









* Lect. iii. pp. 70, 71. 
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to give the final authority of the Church to decrees whether of | 
doctrine or discipline. 

I do not apprehend that so far as I have yet gone, the views 
which I have stated are essentially different, though no doubt they 
are differently expressed, from those which are entertained by Mr. 
Lyttelton. There is, however, a more real and serious divergence 
between us in regard to the other gift,—the sacerdotal power of 
the remitting or withholding the remission of sins. 

This great gift was given to the Apostles, separately and 
specially.” It was not like the gift of Divine truth, given to the 
Church in general, so that after the Apostles (the solitary holders - 
of it in any personal way) were dead, and even, as we have seen, 
in some sort during their lives, it-was subject to the general, though 
graduated consent and agreement of the whole body. Whatever ` 
may have been the admission in practice of the other members of the 
Spirit-bearing body in the administration of it, the gift was at the 


. first, and from the first, separately determined to the Apostles, upon 


whom the breath of the Lord conferred it on the Resurrection day: 

And, inasmuch as the gift was not a gift that was needed for a 
few years, or for a single generation, and inasmuch as the Apostles, 
by laying on of their own hands together with the laying on of 










other than that which they themselves had received, it is beyond 
question that the power of the Lord’s breath was a lasting powers 
extending beyond the individuals upon whom it was actu 
ferred, to their ordained successors in all ages. 

The first administration of the gifts thus received wi 
great baptism of Pentecost. The Holy Ghost had fal 
the company,—whether the Twelve or the one hundre 
twenty we cannot certainly say,—and forthwith the commission 
Twelve administered to three thousand the “one baptism for the 
remission of sins”—that one baptism which not only conveyed 
remission at once to those who possessed the requisite personal 
qualifications for its reception, but carried with it the covenanted 
renewal and continuance of that remission on the like conditions 
of faith and repentance during the remainder of their Christian life. 
It is true that as time went on, and the necessities and complica- 
tions of Christian life increased, the spirit of truth that was in the 
Church pronounced that baptism was not invalid when adminis- 
tered by laymen, provided. that “the water and the words” were 
used; but though not invalid it was not regular, nor part of the. 
original institution. “Fieri non debuit,” but “factum,” it so far 
“ valuit” as to require not indeed iteration, but the completion 
given by the supplementary rite of Confirmation. 

So again in the Eucharist. “The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
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which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ 2?” 
Besides the express ministerial absolutions,-which precede the due 
participation in this great sacrament, the administration of the 
“blessed” cup and the “broken” bread ‘is in itself (provided 
always that the recipient is duly qualified by his own faith and 
repentance) an essential administration of forgiveness of sins. 
Sanctification and forgiveness are no doubt two different things 
in thought and theory, but they cannot be dissevered in practice. 
He who draws really near to Christ draws near to Him in both 
ways. Itis impossible that a man should be sanctified without 
being forgiven, or forgiven without being sanctified. Every rite 
that conveys the one conveys of necessity the other also: and in 
the commission given to men to remit sins, the commission to 
perform such rites as convey the human part of such remission 
is necessarily contained. . i 

The same is the case with various other rites which, though not 
sacraments of the Gospel, have a semi-sacramental character, 
such as Confirmation and Ordination, and generally in all cases of 
priestly or episcopal blessing. The priesthood that is in the 
Universal Church, determined for use and administration to the 
ordained successors of the Apostles, conveys in every such case 
(provided, of course, the necessary qualifications be found in the 
recipient) the grace not only of help and sanctification, but of 
forgiveness also. The young catechumen, coming forward before 
God and the Church to make personal acknowledgment of the 
great vow which first, when vicariously taken by his sponsors, 
admitted him into the family of God, receives, we do not doubt, 
in proportion to the reality of his own self-dedication and prayer, 
a gift’of grace by imposition of the bishop’s hand, which is at once 
sanctifying, and, as such, absolving. Still more clearly is this the 
case in Ordination, both of deacons and priests. The young man 
of twenty-three years old,—old enough to be strong in will and in 
purpose of self-dedication, young enough to have still upon his 
near memory and thought the various recollections of school and 
college life (recollections sometimes, it may be, much requiring a 
more formal and distinct act of solemn confession and absolution), 
—as he kneels before the ordaining bishop, and, with the consent of 
the congregation, receives his commission to execute the office of 
a deacon in the Church of God, surely, according to the earnestness 
and truth with which he comes, does not fail to receive that sanc- 
tifying and absolving grace of God which he needs for the strong, 
and brave, and cheerful exercise of the gift bestowed upon him. 
And still more, the priest, feeling on his head the hands of his 
‘ordaining bishop, his father in and under God, and the hands of 
the assembled presbytery, and hearing the sacred words which 
first gave to the Apostles the power which has now descended by 
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long succession to him—we do not doubt that with the power to 
exercise on others the great priestly function, there comes also 
upon himself the sanctifying and absolving grace which he greatly 
needs, of which his personal condition of heart and devotion make 
him capable, and which the long-descended power now visibly 
confers upon him. 

And besides these more indirect methods whereby the gift of 
the Resurrection day is still exercised by the ordained priesthood, 
we do not doubt that it. may be and is capable of being exercised 
directly; and that, not only in the regular public absolutions to 
which I have already adverted, but also privately, under circum- 
stances of burthened conscience, when the crushed heart is too 
feeble in hope to go boldly and trustfully into the very presence of 
God, and confessing its sins directly to Him, to feel assured in brave 
and undoubting -faith that He is faithful and just to forgive even 
the worst of sinners, and to cleanse him from all unrighteousness. 

As to the ways of exercising this power, if we go back to the 
ancient days of the Church, the only traces of it which we can 
discover are to be found in the public exomologesis, or confession 
of sins, leading to absolution and restoration of Church position 
and privilege, the normal instance of which is to be found in the 
case of the incestuous Corinthian dealt with in the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. It belonged to cases of notorious and scan- 
dalous sin ; and the public acknowledgment of them, together with 
the earnestly professed repentance of the offender, testified and 
allowed by the congregation, was followed by the sentence of 
absolution and restoration pronounced by the bishop or priest, 
for in them the divinely delegated power resided, and ratified by 
the concurrent voice and acceptance of the congregation. ` 

Be it observed here how entirely different this primitive methods 
is from the modern (Roman) idea of confession and absolution, as 
forming part of the compulsory practice of Christian people, neces- 
sary to their growth in spiritual life. 

The next stage of the history involved the appointment of the 
“ penitentiarius,” when cases of solemn confession had become 
more numerous, and the confessions themselves, if publicly made, 
would have given rise to much needless scandal. Yet still there 
is not a word of repeated applications to such an officer, nor the 
smallest indication of the belief of the need of habitual and 
periodical confessions and absolutions in order to keep the spiritual 
life alive and healthy in the hearts of men and women. 

It was not till several more centuries had passed that the fatal 
chain of compulsory periodical confession, as a regular and indis- 
pensable incident of spiritual life, was forced upon the Church by 
the decree of a Council in the thirteenth century. 

The Church of England has clearly gone back from the Roman 
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to the primitive view of this high function of the Christian priest- 
“hood. She does not regard it as a method of ordinary sanctifica- 
tion, to be used regularly as a means of grace by those who can 
feel themselves to have free and uninterrupted access to the all- 
seeing and all-merciful God, who alone can conceivably either 
gauge the true character and depth of man’s sin, or forgive it. 
She looks upon it as a method of restoration to the presence of 
God for those who, feeling that their sins have drawn a heavy 
curtain between them and His forgiveness, do not dare to lift up 
their eyes to Him, but crave the kindly, authorized aid of those ` 
whom God has empowered to bring them back to the sunshine of 
His love and mercy. Once brought back, they must not substitute 

the continual comfort of the priest’s fallible judgment and quasi- 
absolution, however precious in its own place and sphere, for the 

infallible judgment and the incommunicable absolution of God. 

Who ever thought of repeating three times a year or monthly the 

exomologesis of the primitive Church? At the time when the 

Anglican method was substituted, in the Prayer-book of 1552, for 

the usage which had been recognized in that of 1549, it was most 

charitably and wisely ordered that neither those who adopted the 

one practice nor those who preferred the other should venture to 

condemn those who differed from them in this respect. And at the 

present time, when the usage of 1549 has unfortunately grown up 

to a considerable extent among us, I cannot doubt that the same 

charitable warning is much needed. The rule of 1552 is, I am 

convinced, the truest, wisest, most primitive, and most according 

to the will of God. But accepting with all my heart the leading 

of that book, I cannot disown the charitable warnings that it 

contains also, nor condemn, except as unwise, those who prefer to 

seek over and over again the dangerous comfort, which was recog- 

nized in the book of 1549. 

These were, in the main, the views which I endeavoured to 
unfold in the Lectures against which Mr. Lyttelton takes objection. 
I confess that my confidence in their general soundness (and if 
they are sound they are unquestionably important) is not shaken 
by his arguments, which, though full of large-hearted feeling, 
appear to me to be too vague and shadowy as a statement 
of God’s method of Divine guidance, and practically so lax as 
to leave no guide whatever in the search of truth except the 
free choice and mere preference of every earnest individual calling 
himself a Christian. 

Pursuing these views into more practical detail, I said that- 
“ though a bishop at home is so hampered by secular law as to 
have very little power of putting them into execution, I did not 
see why a colonial bishop, “freed as he has been by recent judicial 
decisions from the embarrassments of his brethren at home, should 
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‘ not be as Cyprian, should not speak as Cyprian, should not act as 
Cyprian ;” who, “from the very beginning of his episcopate, 
resolved to do nothing without the consent of his presbyters 
and deacons, and without the consent of his lay people ; 
to whom also themselves respect is to be paid for their faith and 
fear, that we might be able to settle everything by the sacredness 
of united counsel.” 

I little thought when I penned these words that within two 
years I should be placed in a situation where I could, in some 
degree at least, endeavour to carry out some of the views which 
I had thus urged upon others. But I was most thankful that my 
appointment to the see of Salisbury brought with it the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, and in August, 1871, I invited all the clergy 
and all the laymen holding any position as gentry, municipal 
officers, churchwardens, &c., in my diocese, to a conference in 
Salisbury. About 600 met in the transept of the Cathedral, and 
there we resolved to establish, not a perpetual conference, but a 
purely elective Synod. We laid out the constitution of it on the 
„broadest basis, and that constitution. has, in all its main features, 
remained unaltered through the seven sessions which have been 
held since. It was resolved that the adult lay members of the 
Church of England in each parish of the diocese (interpreting 
the word parish to signify any district having a church and 
churchwardens of its own) should be invited to elect two* com- 
municantt laymen as their representatives for three years to serve 
as lay members of the Ruridecanal Conferences, and to elect lay 
synodmen for the annual synod in Salisbury. The only qualifica- 
_ tion of the lay synodmen and of the parochial representatives is 
that they be communicants, and resident in the diocese. All 
clergymen beneficed or licensed in the diocese are members of the 
Ruridecanal Conferences, and eligible to the Synod. Roughly 
speaking, this arrangement would have furnished (if all the 
parishes had elected their representatives) about 1,100 com- 
municant laymen and about 650 clergy, constituting what may be 
called “the greater Synod,” and meeting in the 31 rural deaneries. 
Asa matter of fact, 945 laymen (468 in Dorset and 477 in Wilts) 
were elected to it at the second election, held in the autumn of 1874. 

To serve in the smaller Synod the clergy of each rural 
deanery elect four clergymen, and the lay representatives six lay- 

* This has been slightly altered since, giving fewer representatives to the smaller and. 
more to the larger parishes, but the general numbers are almost exactly the same. 

t It was ofcourse asked, “ What is'a communicant?” and, no doubt, if a legal defni- 
tion were to be required, it ‘might be a perplexing question. "We solved it oasily, thus: 
the rule is that he should be a communicant. If he offers himself for election, we have 
his own evidence that he considers himself to be so. If the Church people elect him, we 
have their evidence to the same effect. If his brother representatives elect him to the 
Synod, we have their evidence also. This is quite sufficient practical proof for us. 


Whether legally it would “hold water” I cannot pretend to say, but I have no doubt 
that it has worked with perfect success among us. 
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men, except in the case of the five most populous deaneries, in 
which the numbers are six and nine respectively. The object of 
this difference of numbers is to ensure, as far as possible, an 
equality of the clerical and lay elements in Synod, and this object 
has so far been satisfactorily attained. The total number of the 
working Synod is 345, consisting of the Bishop as president, 
9 ex-officio members, 134 elected. clergy, and 201 elected laymen. 
It was proposed, in the first instance, that the system of cumulative 
voting should be adopted in these elections; but considering that 
that system was a perfectly just and reasonable one for giving 
minorities a fair amount of weight, in cases where “party” is recog- 
nized, but that it presupposed “party” and perpetuated it, we put it 
aside; and the result has been that we have not had the smallest 
symptom of party action in our deliberations from the first to the last. 

We deliberately called ourselves a Synod rather than a Confer- 
ence, intending by that designation to signify that we did not 
intend to meet for the debating of religious questions (there 
being, as we thought, already a great abundance of such debating 
in Church Congresses and Conferences), but, under and within the 
law, to act. We deliberately excluded all questions of doctrine and 
discipline from the scope of our deliberations, We did not allow 
written speeches or read papers, nor abstract resolutions, but con- 
fined ourselves to practical proposals which any member of Synod 

wigih erty to propose. We knew well that we were departing 
ediæval type of a Synod, but we intended to do so—not 
ing that meetings of the clergy alone might often be ex- 
sirable, but wishing to try the experiment in an English 
f a perfectly freely elected body of communicant Church- 
Perical and lay, representing in the fairest and completest way 
Possible the mind of the whole Church in the diocese of Salisbury. 

In order to constitute an act of Synod, the personal consent of 
the Bishop, and that of a majority of the clergy and laity voting 
together, or (if the call is made by a sufficient number of either) in 
orders, is requisite. 

I shall be asked, what have we done? what ‘can we show after 
seven sessions and two separately elected Synods? 

No doubt the record of actual achievements, capable of being 
registered and counted, is small. Of course it is. We have no 
power, and do not desire to have any. We can only deal with 
diocesan ‘objects, within and under the law of Church and State. 
But, nevertheless, we have really done a great deal. We have 
not only brought men of different religious and political senti- 
ments, and different ranks of life, together, but I venture to say 
that we have brought them into a remarkable state of mutual 
confidence and respect. Before the Synod was established there 
was much division, and I may say uneasiness and suspicion, among 
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us. The two parties were widely, and I feared increasingly, sepa- 
rate. Men, of course, still retain their own views, and support 
them freely, but, speaking generally, I may confidently say that 
the suspicion and the distrust are gone. We can do, and. actually 
do, things now which before the Synod were impossible: witness 
our Board of Missions, and annual Mission Festival in Salisbury, 
ignoring: all societies, uniting all who desire to support the foreign 
missions of the Church of England, to which men of both the chief 
religious schools of the Church of England have given their cordial 
and continued support. Ihave heard of this, as of an almost ‘un- 
exampled success, from missionaries both in Africa and India. 

Tf this were ‘all it would be a very great deal; but it is by no 
means all. . Besides the annual sessions of the Synod, Committees 
have been hard at work gathering and diffusing information on 
‘Church subjects throughout the diocese. On parochial fees an 
exhaustive report has exhibited the extraordinary variety that 
prevails in the parishes; and a table has been drawn-up which, at 
least in one parish, has obtained the sanction of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and is now capable of being enforced at law. 
Another Committee has searched the whole diocese, and brought 
forward the various cases of spiritual need, which, in the ordinary 
way of working Diocesan Societies, do not become known till 
some action on the spot is sufficiently active and advanced to ask 
for a grant from them. Other Committees, such as on lay age 
special missions, free and open churches, burials, te 
foreign missions, &c., have greatly tended to the 
accurate information into every corner of the diocese ; 
“proportion to the diffusion of information has been the 
of the interest of Church people in the affairs of the dio 
the Church, and their cordial and united efforts to improve 
Our sphere may be regarded as a narrow one ; for the population’ 
of the diocese is comparatively small, and we are of course strictly 
confined to such subjects as, within and under the law, are con- 

fessedly open to our own consultation and consentient arrange- 
' ment. But within these limits it is a surprisingly large one, and 
full of opportunities. And I venture to. affirm that, speaking 
generally, and with the regretful acknowledgment that there are 
still some that hold aloof from us, whose presence and counsel we 
should thankfully welcome, the diocese acts as a whole, with a 
great increase of knowledge and efficiency, and a great increase of 
_ brotherly feeling and mutual confidence, quod erat optandum. 

I trust I may not seem to exaggerate the good effects of our 
‘movement. I only adduce it as an illustration on a very small 
scale, and only in regard to government, of the larger theory 
which I had endeavoured to sketch out in the Lectures to which 
reference was made in the August article. GEORGE SARUM. 
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F the various Lunacy Select Committees of the House of 

Commons,.1807, 1815-16, 1827, 1859, and others, none has 
ed so much interest as that of 1815-16, the evidence brought 
e which revealed an amount of neglect and cruelty towards 
sane in England which now appears almost incredible. Of 
er testimony can be adduced than that of the Commis- 
n they say in one of their Reports :— 


ities can scarcely be exaggerated. They comprise almost 
of cruelty, insult, and neglect to which helpless and friendless 
e exposed, when ‘abandoned to the charge of ignorant and 
epers acting without conscience or control. The first asylum 
me the subject of public inquiry was the York Asylum or Hospital. 
found at that time that there were concealed rooms in the hospital 
wn even to the governors of the asylum, and that patients slept in 
Fse rooms, which were saturated with filth, and totally unfit for the 
abitation of any human being. . . . . The adoption of a more gentle 
mode of management was the result of public opinion and of the example 
set by the managers of the Retreat, near York.” 


It may be added that up to 1808 the only Act of Parliament 
which bore upon pauper lunatics was that of 1744, which authorized 
two justices to apprehend them and have them securely locked up 
and chained. An Act of 1774, for private patients, proved entirely 
nugatory. It was required by this Act that licenses should be 
granted “to all persons who shall desire the same.” Reports of 
abuses were to be made to the London College oft Physicians, to 
be suspended in the College for perusal “by whosoever should 
apply for that purpose,” but it had no power to pon delin- 
quents. ` 

An important Act passed in 1829 was the result of the: Select 
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Committee two years before. Prior to it no Act ensured the 
proper oversight of pauper lunatics, with the exception of .those 
in county asylums. Their condition was dreadful. | 

In 1842 an Act was passed empowering the Metropolitan Gone 
missioners to visit the insane in the provinces ; and on their Report 
of 1844 a much more effective Act was baea, and came into 
operation in 1845. Among other things it established a permanent 
Board of Commissioners. -'This was followed by additional legis- 
lation in 1853, 1855, and 1862. We do not think it necessary to 
do more than make this brief reference to the main periods of 
active legislation up to the present date, when attention has been 
afresh directed to lunacy legislation. 

In February last, the House of Commons appointed a Select 
Committee on the motion of Mr. Dillwyn “to inquire into the 
operation of the Lunacy Law so far as regards the security 
afforded by it against violations of personal liberty ”—a subject, 
it must be confessed, of great importance to three classes of the 
community, the insane themselves primarily, the relatives oy 
friends of alleged lunatics, and, lastly, those who are in any w, 
engaged in the practice of lunacy. 

A blue-book containing the evidence given before this 
mittee has been issued, extending to about 600 pages, the 
being wisely deferred until next session in order that it 
fully matured. In the meantime, without venturing t 
anticipate the character of this Report in detail, w 
indicate the general: bearing of the evidence whi 
given, as well as the occasion of the inquiry. 

Mr. Dillwyn had previously moved that “in the opi 
House the existing laws relating to the committal and ¢ 
lunatics do not afford sufficient safeguards against illega 
ceration and the maltreatment of lunatic patients.” He sal 
was satisfied that the law affecting the custody and treatmen 
lunatics was in general very loosely administered, and that th 
laws themselves are inherently bad. He desired that the private 
lunatic should be placed in the same position as the pauper lunatic, 
that is to say, placed under the care of public medical officers, 
and in a public institution, subject, of course, to public inspection. 
He complained that the Lunacy Law was administered very 
laxly, mainly from the circumstance that, practically speaking, . 
the prosecution of violations of the Lunacy Law rested with the 
Lunacy Commissioners alone, who were suspected of being dis- 
posed to condone rather than prosecute infringements of the law, 
and partly because they themselves are responsible for irregularities 
in asylums. 

.The prosecution, according to Mr. Dillwyn, ought to rest with 
the law officers, or some competent independent authority who 
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could not be suspected of favouritism. He maintained that the 
proprietors of private asylums, having an interest in keeping the 
inmates as long as possible, should not have the power of deciding 
whether a man should remain in the asylum or not. The visiting 
magistrates were not competent, he considered, to do this. Only 
the medical man in constant attendance could decide. He quoted 
Lord Shaftesbury to the effect that the proprietors of asylums 
were under a severe temptation to detain patients and stint them 
in food, medicine, and comfort. Mr. Dillwyn proposed abolishing 
the Lunacy Commissioners altogether, and would require that no 
one should be admitted into an asylum without the warrarit of 
some public authority. Further, he would entirely put an end to 
private asylums, and convert them into public institutions.* 

The investigations of the Committee have taken a much wider 
range than would seem to have been originally contémplated— 
comprising, for example, the practice of giving patients chloral. ' 

. Probably this is not to be regretted, as some facts of interest, the 
results of large experience, are by this means elicited and placed 
on permanent record. The investigation cannot fail to throw 
light upon the condition of the insane generally in Great Britain 
and Ireland at the present time. Great credit is due to Mr. 
Dillwyn for his benevolent intentions, and if any plan can be 
devised by which the personal liberty of the subject is still further 
protected, without endangering the safety of the community and 
f families, as also without lessening the chances of a 
nduly increasing the difficulty of admission, 

been achieved. - 
question in lunacy which so nearly con- 
Phe public as this—the security afforded by 
ce against the violation of personal liberty ; 
greater sensitiveness is felt, and on which it is 
e that the suspicion which lurks in the minds of 
many should be allayed, either by showing that no ground for it 
exists, or that Parliament will take steps for its removal. Con- . 
sidering the inevitable tendency of the public to taunt those who 
take charge of lunatics with a pecuniary interest in their unneces- 
sary detention, the proprietors of private asylums should ‘be, and 
we believe are, the first to welcome any legislation for the pro- 
tection of private patients, inasmuch as it will be at the same 
time calculated to place themselves in a true position in relation 
to the community. We have no sympathy with the indis- 
criminate outcry raised on several occasions against the super- 
intendents of private asylums; nevertheless, it must be granted, 
in remembrance of the frightful abuses of the past, and with a 













* Vide Hansard’s Parliamentary Reports, July, 1876. 
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knowledge of human nature, that it is well the public should 

keep a close watch over the management of such institutions. 
Vigilance on their part is essential. We believe that the member 

for Swansea was chiefly moved to take up this question by the 
strong representations which have been made by the Lunacy Law 
Reform Association, in regard to the informal admission and 
detention of certain persons in asylums for the insane, more 
especially in reference to one lady (the secretary), who, it is 
asserted, was admitted into a private institution without the 
statutory forms being complied with. The question which first 
presents itself is, Was the appointment of the Select Committee 
justified by the evidence which has been given? Our reply would 

be both No and Yes, according to the point of view in which it is 
regarded. The proof of mala fides in regard to the admission of 
patients is, in our judgment, not forthcoming. Whether some 

cases may not have been unduly detained in asylums will È 
. occasion some difference of opinion—at least as to the motive 
causing their detention. That there.are defects in our present 
Lunacy Laws cannot, in the face of the evidence brought before 

this Committee, be doubted. Hence, while we think that the 
particular assertions lately made by those who have been confined 

` in asylums or by their friends have proved to be either altogether 
groundless or greatly exaggerated, and have not justified the 
appointment of the Committee, except on the ground of the utility 

of refuting them, we are willing to admjt tha 

opinions expressed by several eminent m 
the need for modifications of or addition 
force do justify the inquiry instituted b 
sequent fresh legislation, with a view to the 
` of the interests of the insane, and not only of 
community at large. 2, 

Thus, an ex-Chancery Lunatics Visitor (Dr. Bucknii bated that 
he thought the power of the signer of the order upon which a 
patient is admitted into an asylum to be most excessive, and 
anomalous altogether; that the most improper persons have - 
signed it; that a gentleman’s footman will sign for the gentle- 
man’s son, and a foreigner sign for his lunatic friend and leave the 
country immediately; a solicitors clerk will sign; all manner of 
people will sign—people who cannot be held responsible. The - 
same witness held that there are cases of persons detained too 
long in private asylums, and he called to mind five cases in his 
experience as a Visitor of Chancery Lunatics in which they were 
detained a considerable time .after they had recovered. Again, 
he maintained that-the present law does not ensure a sufficient 
number of visits to Chancery lunatics in asylums, and that the 
system under which complaints are made by the Visitors to the 
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Masters in Lunacy in regard to the ill-treatment of a lunatic is in 
its working “most unsatisfactory.” 

Such evidence as this proves beyond question that, admirable 
as is the English Lunacy Law as a whole, it is not yet so perfect 
but that it admits of an.amount of improvement justifying the’ 
renewed attention of our legislators. That the Report of the 
Select Committee will be impartial and exercise judgment in its ` 
suggestions, receives the strongest possible guarantee from the 
judicial and singularly fair way in which the Chairman (Mr. cave) 
conducted the examination. 

The advantage of thoroughly sifting assertions widely A 
and occasioning a certain amount of uneasiness in the public mind 
is well illustrated by the evidence of this Committee. That some 
irregularities have been proved; that infractions of the statutes 
have been shown to occur from time to time; that the law of 
lunacy admits of improvement; that mistakes have been made in 
‘regard to the insanity of some persons sent to asylums; that 


patients have occasionally been detained unnecessarily long in ` 


confinement; these are points which, we say, have been esta- 
blished by this investigation. But let any one read the state- 
ments made and published by the lady to whom we have 
referred as prominent in this movement, and by the Society 
organized to bring to light cases of improper treatment and to 
effect changes in the law, and then compare them with the 
proofs brought forward in their support, and he cannot fail to be 
struck with the different complexion the facts assume when they 
are explained. For instance, the above-mentioned lady was confi- 
. dently asserted to have been admitted into an asylum without a 
statutory order, whereas evidence is given which appears con- 
clusive that the documents were perfectly regular. In another 
case the witness—a magistrate—made certain allegations in refer- 
ence to a patient alleged to have been improperly confined, but 
in reference to which he subsequently asked to be allowed to 
make an important correction, observing that after he had given 
evidence he found that he had either been misinformed or that his 
memory had failed him: “I am quite satisfied from my now 
recollections that I made a statement which cannot be upheld.” 
In fact, the discomfiture of this witness, who evidently came 
forward with good intentions, was complete. “You are a magis- 
trate,” obsérved the Chairman, “accustomed to receive evidence. 
It is very unfortunate when evidence of this sort is brought before 
the Committee!’ “Yes,” frankly replied the witness; “I regret .. 
very much that it has been brought.” 

It is impossible, however, to overlook the fiot that one of the 
Lord Chancellors Visitors (Dr. Robertson) gave evidence in regard 
to the detention of patients in a priyate asylum, which is calculated 
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to excite some apprehension in the public mind. -The reader of 
the blue-book now under review will be in possession of the facts 
and statements on both sides, and will be able to form his own 
opinion. In reference to detention in general in private asylums, 
this witness observed, “ There is such a dreadful danger of the 
desire to retain any patient.” This witness also protests against 
the unsatisfactory system by which the Chancery lunatics are- 
guarded from improper treatment. Visitation by inspectors, 
however able and eminent, is of comparatively little avail if 
the suggestions they make and the abuses they expose are 
unheeded by the Masters, or allowed to remain so long 
neglécted that the patient may die in the interval. A real 
blot in the working of this very important departmerit of lunacy 
has been brought to light here ;-one which evidently calls for a 
remedy. . í 

Tf we glance at the present laws of lunacy, based mainly on the 
legislation already specified, we find safeguards against abuses, 
- in the license required before lunatics can be kept in a private 
lunatic asylum; in the order for admission into asylums, the 
signer of which shall not be pecuniarily or otherwise interested 
therein, and in the ‘case of a pauper shall be a magistrate, or, failing 
him, it shall be signed by the relieving officer and officiating 
clergyman: Then there is a medical certificate required for admis- 
sion of a pauper, and two required for a private patient, the form 
being a stringent one, and being sharply criticized in the office of 
the Commissioners. In one year, out of 12,175 certificates (and 
orders) received by them, as many as 2,314 were returned for 
amendment. After admission, notice has to be sent by the 
superintendent within twenty-four hours to the Lunacy Commis- 
- sloners, and if in the provinces to the Clerk of the Peace also, 
along with copies of the order and certificates ; and in addition to 
this, within seven days, a statement of the bodily and mental 
health of the patient. During his residence in the asylum, safe- 
guards against undue detention or neglect are provided by the 
visitation of the Commissioners, six times a year in the metro- 
politan licensed houses, and four times in the provincial ones where 
the Justices visit also; while in county asylums and registered 
hospitals one annual visit by the Commissioners is required, in 
addition to those of the Justices to the former, and of the Visitors 
appointed by the Committee to inspect the latter. A patient 
placed alone in.a private house (for profit) is visited once a year. 
by the Commissioners, and as a general rule once a fortnight by a 
medical man in the neighbourhood. Chancery single patients are 
visited four times a year by the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors. Work- 
houses containing lunatics are visited by the Commissioners, 
annually if of large size; if small ones triennially or less fre- 
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quently; in addition to the visitation of guardians and the inspec- 
tors of the Local Government Board. 

If a person on being released from an asylum considers he has 
been wrongfully confined, he may demand a copy of the order’ 
and certificates upon which he was confined; and the Home 
Secretary, on the report of the Commissioners or the Visitors, 
may order. the Attorney-General to prosecute any one who has 
unlawfully taken or confined the alleged lunatic. Again, if he is 
ill-treated, the superintendent or attendant guilty of such conduct 
may in like manner be prosecuted, or shall pay, on summary con- 
viction, not more than £20. Should the patient die in the asylum, 
a statement of the cause of death must be forwarded to the 
Lunacy Commissioners (and the Clerk of the Visitors if in the 
provinces), the person who signed the order, the registrar of 
deaths, and to the coroner, who, in a suspicious case, summons 
a jury to inquire into the cause of death. A heavy penalty is 
incurred by the omission of such statement. It may be said that 
the Lunacy Laws bristle with penalties: penalties upon medical 
men signing certificates contrary to the provisions of Act; penal- 
ties for striking, wounding, or ill-treating patients; penalties for 
permitting them to escape; penalties upon parish medical officers 
for not making out lists of lunatics; and so on. All of them are 
thoroughly justified by the abuses which gave rise to their im- 
position ; but we think they are about sufficiently numerous. 

Hence, it must be admitted that the law has already done a 
great deal to carefully guard a patient from unjustifiable loss of 
liberty and detention. A daily journal* has been alarmed at the ` 
facility with which, as it is thought, the evidence of this Committee 
proves a person can be incarcerated in a lunatic asylum. The 
only comfort is found in the fact being better than the law.: It is 
forgotten that for such incarceration to be successful for any 
length of time, a complex conspiracy must be formed. It is very 
conceivable that a man may for selfish ends sign an order; it is 
also conceivable that the proprietor of a private asylum might be 
tempted to take a good-paying patient into his house knowing 
him to be sane; but then two qualified medical men on the register 
would have to be bribed to sign certificates, by which time we 
have got four conspirators—a highly improbable supposition. 
Admitted into the asylum, the proprietor, if he wishes to detain 
him, has to write a falsehood in certifying to the Commissioners 
that he is insane. Then come in course—six times a year in the 
metropolis and four times a year in the provinces—the visits of 
the Commissioners, as also in the latter, visits from the Justices. 

* “One thing cannot fail to strike any one who studies the evidence, and that is the 


` ease—tho perilous ease, it would seem—with which a person suspected by his relations 
of insanity can be hurried into confinement.” —Daily News, Sept. 1, 1877. 
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Unless they themselves formed part of the conspiracy, they would 
hardly fail to discover his sanity. A conspiracy,” if it ever occurs, 
is most likely to happen not in a private asylum, but in a private 
house where the alleged lunatic is placed as a single patient; and 
here by an odd pervérsity the Commissioners are not bound to 
visit at any specified period, and as a matter of fact do only visit 
once a year. The noble Chairman of the Board, whose evidence, 
on the whole, is strongly in favour of the sufficiency of the present 
safeguards provided by the Lunacy Acts which he himself has 
done so much to bring about, and has lived to see productive of 
so much blessing to the unhappy class for whom he has laboured 
since 1827, admitted that the cruelties perpetrated when patients 
are placed at a distance to live only with attendants are often- 
times shocking. : ae: 

“ These attendants, when they want to have a junket and go out for 
their amusements, do this: they strap the patients down to the bed, 
and leave them so, twenty, thirty, or forty hours; when they come back 
they merely unstrap them, and there are no marks of violence, no 
bruises, and no black eyes. When they complain to anybody who comes 
there, there is only their single testimony. When a lady, who was herself 
subjected to this, speaks of these things, they say, ‘ Poor soul, she is only 
wandering as usual.’” - : : 

_ The course pursued in Scotland prior to the admission of a 
patient,—that of petitioning the sheriff, who, if he thinks proper, 
- signs an order which accompanies medical certificates,—finds great 
favour among the Séotch, and some would wish to see it introduced 
into England. We think a very grave objection exists against this 
practice. Either the sheriff’s signature does or does not justify 
the admission of the patient. If it does, the act of the signers of 
certificates is superseded, and they are in great measure free from 
future responsibility; if it does not, it is difficult to understand what 
advantage is gained. On the other hand the disadvantage to the 
` patient is clear ; at least it would be so in England. He would 
-be less likely to be placed early under treatment, and his cure to 


that extent would be retarded. The prejudice to calling in a. 


legal functionary, however popular in some quarters, in the abstract, 


would be sure to operate in its individual operation as a bar to- 


prompt confinement in an asylum. 

One of the Commissioners expressed a hope that provision would: 
be made for inquiry on the part of the Board into the reasons a 
person has for signing the order of admission, or whether there 
isa nearer relative. The Commissioners would then propose a 
substitute if they thought fit. It would be well if this course were 
adopted, and if he were obliged to promise to be responsible; and 


_ ™ “Iam ready enough to believe that when temptation gets hold of a man’s heart he 
is capable of doing anything, But I am happy to say, Providence throws so many 


difficulties in the way of these conspiracies, that I believe conspiracies, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, to be altogether impossible.’—Lord Shaftesbury. 
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also if a penalty attached to him as well as to the medical men sign- 
ing the certificates-malé fide. 

The law in regard to medical certificates appears to be suffi- 
ciently stringent; and in some instances this stringency, which 
to guard against abuse is no doubt justifiable, operates injuriously. : 
It has been proposed that there should be no certificates- ‘signed 
except by physicians specially conversant with insanity; but how 
such an idea can be practically carried out in the country we are 
at a loss to understand. The only remedy, we believe, lies in 
making insanity an essential part of every medical student’s 
curriculum, and in doing everything to encourage clinical instruc- 
` tion by the medical superintendents of large asylums. - 

The only improvement suggested on the conditions on which 
the certificates are allowed, was that the present restrictions which 
have reference to the degree of relationship of the medical signer 
to the proprietor of the asylum, should’ be extended to marriage 
relationship. 

While the importance of guarding the liberty of the subject is, 
all will agree, extremely great, the danger run, in endeavouring 
to secure it, of rendering the admission of patients into asylums 
too difficult, is one which, for the patients’ sake, must be carefully 
guarded against. Prompt removal from home, and early treat- 
ment in an asylum, are, as a rule, so essential that much mischief 
would be done if unduly strict requirements, in regard to the order 
and certificates, rendered delay in placing patients in asylums 
more likely to occur. The prejudices existing against all lunatic 
asylums act too powerfully already in preventing recourse being 
had at the earliest possible period to the skilled medical treatment 
procurable in the best public and private houses. As facile a 
form of admission as is consistent with due regard to the liberty 
of the subject is then a highly important matter; and not‘less 
important is the necessity for ready facilities of Sa and 
transfer from the asylum. 

It has been objected that, in regard to the iee of a 
private patient, the medical superintendent may, notwithstanding 
the request of the person signing the order, refuse his removal on 
the ground that he is dangerous, or unfit to be at large; but the 
Commissioners have the power of ordering his discharge, as also 
have the ‘Visitors in respect to a patient in any house licensed by 
the Justices. Practically, the Commissioners and Visitors are 
very loath to take such a serious responsibility upon them ; but 
they have full authority to do so. An unprincipled medical man 
may no doubt assert that a patient under his charge is dangerous 
when he is not; but it is for the Commissioners, in a case of 
doubt, to obtain evidence which will satisfy them of the truth or 
otherwise of the representation mada; 
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On the other hand, it has been ‘objected that the signer of the 
order has too much power vested in him in refusing to allow the 
discharge of a patient. Here again, however, it is competent for 
the Commissioners to interpose, and order the discharge. They 

. have had occasion to do this in only ten instances since 1845. 

There is, in this connection, a curious defect in the law, which 
might well be rectified, namely, that the Commissioners can order 
a patient to be transferred from a house in which he is a single 
patient to an asylum, but not from an asylum to a single house. 
Again, the power to absolutely discharge a single patient is vested 
not in the Commissioners, but in the Lord Chancellor. As stated 
in evidence, the possession of such a power by the former would 
not only save a great deal of trouble, but would give them a great 
deal of power in visiting, inasmuch as those who had the patient . 
in charge would know that they came to the dwelling armed with 
power, and were not obliged to refer to the Lord Chancellor. 

The great difficulty of the whole question of lunacy legislation 
-arises from the endeavour rightly to distinguish between and care 
for two rival interests. Society has its rights; the insane have 
theirs. Families and the public generally must be guarded 
against the discomfort, misery, or actual violence caused by 
lunatics. . Force, deprival of liberty, sequestration, loss of civil 
rights, follow as inevitable consequences. Then comes the danger 
of the improper invasion on individual liberty, and the necessity 
of legislation to prevent the abuse of a legitimate power of 

` coercing and confining the person. How justly to legislate 
between these two antagonistic forces is the real problem for the 
Select Committee to solve, so far‘as it proposes fresh safeguards 
of individual liberty. In the interests of the patient every suffi- 
cient means ought to be taken to prevent improper committal to 
an asylum, and to ensure prompt discharge when recovery has 
taken place. In the interests of the public, such tests of confinable 
insanity ought not to be required as make it so difficult to procure 
restraint that the misery of.a household from an insane member 
goes on from month to month and year to year unrelieved, involv- 
ing domestic feuds and loss of property ; or that the safety of the 
community is endangered by the culmination of mental unsound- 
ness in a fit of homicidal mania. At different periods of society, 
legislation in one of these two directions is more especially: called 
for. In the early part of the century, and for some time after, 
rigorous laws were almost exclusively required in favour of the 
insane ; society abused its privilege of shutting up lunatics. 
Happily a cry of indignation arose on their behalf. Their rights 
were restored. If sane, they were liberated ; if insane, they were 
kindly cared for. At the present moment, we must think that 
while these interests of the insane should be guarded as ‘firmly as 
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ever, and even in some particulars ‘more carefully provided for, 
there is a danger to society against which it behoves our legis- 
lature to be on the watch, lest in its laudable desire to protect 

the insane, it leaves society insufficiently protected, and to some 
` extent paralyses medical by uncalled-for legal authority. 

The rights of patients in regard to their letters being sent to 
whomsoever they are addressed were very fully discussed before 
the Committee and considerable difference of opinion expressed. 
At present the superintendent of an asylum is forced to send all 
letters which are addressed to'the Commissioners direct to them un- 
opened; and if he withholds any letters addressed to others which 
in his judgment ought not to be sent, he is bound to hand them 
to the committee of visiting justices, or to the Commissioners on 
‘their next visit. We doubt whether any better plan can be adopted. 
To send all effusions, however offensive, to the persons to whom the 
patient addresses them is out of thé question ; to send them all to the 
Commissioners would involve an enormous amount of postage, 
labour, and exposure of family secrets. Certainly, it is a great 
mistake, and gives rise to needless suspicion, when the superinten- 
dent of an asylum agrees to send all the letters of a patient to the 
signer of the order of admission instead of to the persons to whom 
they are addressed. 

As regards access to friends, it certainly is not an easy thing to 
grant that which one would wish to do—every possible facility to 
a patient in confinement for communicating with the outside 
world, and especially a legal adviser, without the risk of injury 
being done and the case retarded by mental unsettlement, as also 
opening the door to litigious men to take advantage’ of the 
patient’s condition, or, what is more likely, encouraging the fussy 
interference of some well-meaning but injudicious friend. A case 
was brought forward by one witness, a solicitor, in which a com- 
plaint was made which illustrates the difficulty here referred to. 
A gentleman in an asylum desired to see his solicitor, who in 
consequence went to the institution where he was confined and 
saw the superintendent (who said he was perfectly competent to 
discuss some business matters upon which immediate instructions 
_ were necessary), but was refused liberty to see him, in deference to 
the desire of the person signing the order. There were, it seems, 
private reasons why the solicitor should not apply directly to this, 
the confining party, but he received a refusal indirectly through a 
gentleman who applied in his name. The 85th section of the 


8th and 9th Vict., c. 100, enacts that it shall be lawful for any . 


one of the Commissioners to give an order in writing for the 
admission to any patient of any friend of such patient desiring to 
be admitted to him; and consequently the solicitor made appli- 
cation to the Board. The reply of the secretary was that the 
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granting of such an order “is not usually exercised by the 
Commissioners until the applicant has sought the permission to 
have access to the patient from the person who signed the order, 
and which permission has been refused by that person.” The 
solicitor then applied to the Lord Chancellor, and met with no 
better success. 

This evidence taken alone certainly suggests the idea that there 
might be cases in which, through the improper action of the 
signer of the order, or from the regulation made by the Commis- 
sioners not having been literally complied with, a patient may be 
unfairly prevented having a personal interview with his legal 
adviser. It would seem, on the-face of it, as if such cases might 
. be examined into a little more readily and decided upon on their 
own merits without undue formality or circumlocution. When, 
however, the evidence of one of the Commissioners is referred to, 
the case assumes ‚a very different aspect, and shows how rash it 
would be to form a decided opinion upon the merits of a particular 
case without being intimately acquainted with all its bearings. 
The Commissioners on inquiry found. that the witness was not 
the family solicitor ; he had only contracted an acquaintance with 
the gentleman when he was a patient in single charge,.and after 
he was discharged from that single charge he was a party to a 
loan transaction, which the Board felt was a reason for not intro- 
ducing him again to the patient while in the asylum. The Com- 
missioner in his evidence said that he thought that under ordinary 
circumstances they would not object to the access of a patient’s 
` solicitor ; and the Chairman of the Board, in reference to this case, 
stated that they had no rule not to put their powers in motion 
unless the applicant had first applied to the person who signed the 
order and been refused. The real explanation, therefore, of the 
refusal of the Board to allow the solicitor to see the patient, was 
not that he had omitted to make a formal application to the 
signer of the order, but because in their opinion the patient’s 
property might suffer. In fact, one of the Commissioners expressed 
himself very strongly against a patient transacting any legal 
business at all in an asylum, on the ground that it unsettled his ` 
mind while in confinement, and if discharged he would probably 
say that he ought never to have been asked, when he was really 
not his own master: “I am very dissatisfied with the result of 
that business; you were my guardian, and should not have 
allowed me to transact. business when I was not able to form an 
opinion for myself.” 

There was much consensus among those who gave evidence, on 
one point—that the Lunacy Commissioners might profitably visit 
and make themselves familiar with the patients in asylums and in 
single houses to a considerably greater extent than they do, and 
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that for this purpose the number of the Board is quite inadequate. 
Indeed, almost incredible as it seems, it is a fact that there are no 
more Commissioners now, when the number of patients to be 
visited in asylums and workhouses amounts to about 58,000, than 
there were when the Board, as at present constituted, was formed 
in 1845—namely, 20,600. No one would wish the office to be in 
any degree a sinecure one; as one of the Commissioners said in 
his evidence, it is a great blessing to have plenty of work to do, 
“put at the same time there is no virtue in having so much to do 
that the work is not so well done as it might be, and the patients 
suffer for want of proper supervision. More visitation, especially 
for single, patients, and for workhouses, is therefore required, 
involving an increase of the Lunacy staff. Without this, various 
-reforms which suggest themselves cannot be attempted. Two 
visits a-year to public asylums, instead of one, were proposed by 
at least one of the Commissioners. l 

Some idea of the numbers of insane with which the Board is 
from year to year concerned, is conveyed by the following 
figures :—From the year 1859 to 1875 the admissions into asylums, 
or placed under single charge, exceeded 185,000 (about 18,000 
being transfers). With certain exceptions, the certificates, &e., on 
which they were received were scrutinized at the office of the 
Commissioners. 150,000 were pauper and 35,000 private patients. 
Of the latter about 15,500 were admitted into private asylums; 
about 14,500 into registered hospitals and State asylums; about 
3,000 into county and borough asylums; and about 2,000 placed 
under private care as “single patients.” During this period, 
63,000 were discharged “recovered,” and 27,000 not recovered ; 
the total number restored. to liberty, so far, at least, as confine- 
ment under certificates is concerned, being 90,000. Of these 
22,000 were private patients. The deaths amounted to about 
57,000. The total number of patients on the Ist of J anuary, 1876, 
was 64,916, being an increase in seventeen years of 28,154. We 
have calculated the average annual increase in the number of 
certified lunatics in England and Wales to have been for the sub- 
joined quinquennial period as follows:—1856-61, 3-6; 1861-66, 
4:46 ; 1866-71, 8°78; 1871-76, 2-76, Since 1859 the number of 
certified lunatics has increased 86 per cent., while the population 
during that period has increased 23 per cent., leaving an increase 
above that of the population of 63 per cent. 

The use and abuse of workhouse wards for the care of the 
insane was a matter largely spoken to by several practical men, 
and their evidence confirms our own opinion that, while open to 
the greatest objection for most if not all curable cases of insanity, 
they may very properly be retained for a not inconsiderable 
number of harmless lunatics. The pockets of ratepayers must 
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be considered, and if, by the proper selection of cases, so many 
lunatics can be comfortably taken charge of in the wards of 
‘existing workhouses as will prevent the necessity of building 
half-a-dozen and possibly a score pauper asylums, containing a 
thousand patients in each, it is a duty to continue to utilize these 
buildings. The rapid increase of pauper lunatics, whether from 
the spread of insanity or from the accumulation of cases and 
better statistics, naturally appals ratepayers. Thus, in 1807, 
returns made to Parliament showed that there were only 1,765 of 
this class in workhouses, &c. In 1827 the numbers were reported 
to be 9,000. In 1842 the number of lunatics chargeable to the 
unions was reported to be 13,868. In 1860 there were about’ 
33,000. In 1870 there were 48,433. In 1876 there were no less 
than 57,407. The expense of the unions for lunatics in asylums: 
in one county—Yorkshire—has been recently calculated to have 
increased from £7,500 a-year in 1844 to £74,649 in 1875. 

Themistake consistsin reversing the order in which patients ought 
to be sent to the workhouse and the asylum. Custom sends them 
first to the former, whereas they ought with some exceptions to be 
sent in the first instance to the asylum, and from thence, if found 
to be incurable, to the workhouse. A difficulty would no doubt 
often occur in those instances in which the asylum is at’a great 
distance and the union is near; and again in certain cases of very 
transient madness or sudden paroxysm, something is to be said 
in favour of placing the patient in the lunatic ward of a good 
workhouse, ahd avoiding the stigma which unhappily still attaches 
to going to the asylum. 

Much difference of opinion existed among the witnesses as to 
the working of the. Government allowance of four shillings per 
week towards the maintenance of pauper lunatics in asylums—an 
allowance not made in workhouses, and therefore pro tanto an 
inducement to guardians to send their insane paupers ‘to the 
asylum rather than the workhouse. That it so works in some 
instances cannot be disputed, and, if it only acted in this direction 
in reference to recent and curable cases, the advantage would be 
without any drawback. It is contended, however, that this grant 
works most unfavourably i in crowding asylums with a number of 
chronic cases, which ought to be in the workhouse, where there is 
ample room for them. On the other hand, more than one witness 
thoroughly conversant with workhousés in a large district distinctly 
denied the influence of this grant in the direction indicated. Our 
own observation in visiting workhouses convinces us that it acts 
differently in different localities. In some it is obvious from an 
examination of the cost of maintenance in the workhouse, as com- 
pared with that in the asylum, that the former remains very much 
less, even after the four shillings have been deducted, and cannot, 
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therefore, be a bribe to the guardians to send improper cases to 
the asylum. We should like to see the grant still further increased 
for recent cases, 80 as to render the inducement to the guardians 
to send these cases to an asylum overwhelmingly great, or else 
workhouses allowed to have the same subvention as asylums 
have, for chronic but not for recent cases. 

The relative advantages of boarding out lunatics and placing 
them in asylums form a fruitful subject of inquiry, and it is one of 
‘extreme -practical importance. It is a circumstance deserving 
most careful consideration, that at the Sussex County Asylum it 
has been found practicable to board out among their relatives a 
very considerable number of the inmates, as many as 200 during * 
the last seven years having been discharged to the care of their 
friends, at an estimated saving to the county of £30,000. No com- 
plaints have been made. About 10 per cent. have been received 
back; 92 still remain with their friends; 8 have died; 40 have 
started in life again; 4 have gone to the workhouse; and of 32 no 
. information had been received by the superintendent. To foster 
and facilitate this system he proposes that the visiting justices: 
should be allowed to make a certain payment to the relatives for 
taking care of them; and that they should be periodically visited 
by a layman, or still better a medical officer, who should be in 
communication with the asylum, the names of the patients bein s 
retained on the books. 
sometimes said that this question is one sity of expense. 
not think so. The influence upon the inmates of the 
in which the lunatic is placed ought to be considered as 
the interests of the patient. If he is placed with his own 
My, the character of his language and his acts may do serious 
ischief, although he may be what is called a harmless lunatic ; 
and if he is boarded with strangers, there is the additional objec- 
tion that the temptation of having a lodger may lead to over- 
crowding and the moral evils incidental to it. The subject is, 
therefore, wider in its bearings than is often supposed, and where 
the system is carried out, the greatest care should be used, not only. 
to select the cases in relation to their own comfort and freedom, 
but also in relation to the domestic circumstances of the hause- 
holds into which it is proposed to, introduce them. As regards 
the insane colony of Gheel, the working of which we have 
examined on the spot, it has been the result of very peculiar 
circumstances; the slow growth of the system has been favourable 
to its development, and we cannot easily import it into an English `- 
village. Even a Scotch Commissioner, who is much in favour of 
boarding out, spoke doubtfully in his evidence in regard to the 
advisability of forming anything like a distinct colony of lunatics 
in the manner of Gheel: 
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. So far as the destination of lunatics is brought under considera- 
tion by this inquiry, We are strongly impressed with the unwisdom 
of limiting it to any two or three forms of confinement. We look 
in recent cases to public and private asylums, and in some cases 
to single houses under skilled medical treatment, while for chronic 
harmless cases we would make use of workhouses, boarding out, 
and where these fail to be sufficient, or where the patients are not 
harmless, separate buildings of comparatively cheap construction. 
‘In regard to idiots, we should insist on having separate training” ’ 
institutions for those who are under twenty ; while for idiots above 
that age we should erect buildings in conjunction with, although 
separate from, those for: the chronic incurable class. Let all 
possible means of confining and caring for lunatics be used before 
we put the ratepayers or ‘the Government to the expense of 
erecting new and distinct buildings. Enough will be required, 
after making such use of all available means, to tax the ratepayers . 
to the utmost. 

The constantly increasing doinand for accommodation in 
Middlesex is a proof of this. “The whole county will be covered 
with asylums; there is Banstead just opened, and we shall want 
another very soon.” So said the Chairman of the Lunacy Board 
in deploring the course which has been pursued by the county 
magistrates, in former years, in not providing muses of cheap 
construction for chronic cases. 

By the 8th and 9th Vict., c. 126, s. 27, it was ETE thata 
erection of every pauper asylum, and also in enlarging thd 
regard should be had to the number of lunatics to be prov 

` therein who shall be curable or dangerous, and in order to 
such lunatics being excluded from admission into such asylu 
reason of the accumulation of chronic or incurable lunatics, som 
separate or additional building shall be provided for them, when- 
ever by reason of the increase in numbers the asylums shall be 
insufficient for the accommodation of all‘ lunatics entitled to be 
received therein. This clause in the Act of 1845 was never acted 
upon by the justices, and in 1853 it was repealed. The necessity 
for cheaper establishments for chronic cases has now forced itself 
upon the Legislature, and we may hope that the example of the 
Metropolitan District- Asylums (Leavesden and Caterham) will be 
generally followed. Some years ago the Commissioners had “a very 
long and angry correspondence” with the authorities of Hanwell, 

. urging them not to enlarge their already enormous asylum, but to 
classify their cases, and erect a distinct building. They entirely 
failed in their endeavours. 

Whether the authority of the Lunacy Commissioners might not 

in some respects be increased is a question which will present itself 
to any one who carefully reads their annual Reports. Recom- 
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mendations and remonstrances are frequently made which end 
there, because they have not thé power to enforce them, except 
that in flagrant instances they can, in the case of a private asylum 
in the metropolitan district, refuse to continue the license. No 
doubt it is very difficult to regulate the power of official inspec- 
tors over the institutions they visit, so as to secure their efficient 
~ action and yet not cramp local energy and diminish local interest. 
Centralization must not be allowed to paralyse localization. Per- 
sonal] responsibility and individuality must not be merged in that 
of a central office. It is impossible, however, not to feel when a 
Board is powerless to do more than recommend a certain course, 
on a point of vital importance, that it is placed in an undignified 
position. 

How difficult a question is raised in this respect, may be inferred 
from the somewhat different voices with which the Commissioners 
in Lunacy in one at least of their recent annual Reports, and 
their Chairman in his evidence before the Committee, speak. The 
former, in certain instances in which they failed to have their 
wishes carried out in public asylums, imply a complaint that the law 
which had given them power to recommend had not given them 
power to carry their recommendations into effect. On the other 
hand, Lord Shaftesbury expressed a decided opinion that persuasion 
and advice in these cases are the only means which it is desirable 
for the Commissioners to employ. “We in visiting [public] 
asylums have no power at all; we have only to examine and 
report. And it is very undesirable that we should have further 
power.” rae 

Probationary institutions have been proposed,-—hospitals where 
a patient would be treated as in any other hospital,—and if re- 
covery soon took place, he would return to his friends without 
incurring the stigma of insanity ; if otherwise, he would then be 
sent to an asylum. The obvious objection occursto this proposal, 
that it would entirely fail to prevent the dreaded consequence 
referred to, because in a very short time such institutions would 
be regarded as asylums. They would, in fact, become lunatic hos- 

` pitals for recent cases. One of the Local Government inspectors 
proposed that there should be five or six distinct probationary wards 
in the workhouses in the London district for paupers, in order that 
acute and doubtful cases could be treated without going to the 
asylum, and without being placed at a disadvantage in the ordinary 
wards. The patients would be under a proper staff of attendants; ` 
under special inspection, and a medical officer; the rooms being 

. properly constructed. They would in fact be superior lunatic wards, - 

attached to certain workhouses, and used for curable instead of 

incurable cases. It seems to us that this plan runs directly counter 

to the true course to be pursued—namely, to send all recent cases 

, 3F 2 
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to an asylum as soon as possible. Anything like an organized 
recognition and perpetuation of the system of sending curable 
cases to workhouses, however well-managed, is to be deprecated. 

It would be impossible to obtain the same medical skill in these 

five or six metropolitan probationary wards as in an asylum.. 
Lunatic wards will still havs their proper and useful function of 
properly caring for the old incurable cases. 

One of the most important questions raised in this inquiry is, . 
‘whether the requirements of the higher and middle-class patients 
could not be met without private asylums, an objection to which, 
on the score of the pecuniary temptation to detain patients unduly, 
exists in the minds of many. Those, indeed, who most strongly 
disapprove of interfering with these institutions would feel that 
they are open to objection in theory, and would be glad if they 
had never come into existence. As we have seen, Mr. Dillwyn 
would endeavour to replace them by institutions under some 
public authority such as the visiting justices. One of the Com- 
missioners, in reply to a question by this gentleman, said he did 
not see why this should not be done. The opinion is, however, 
supplemented .by his reply to a question asked by Dr. Lush, in 
which he stated that- he thought the public ought to have their 
choice. The “registered hospitals” already in operation in Eng- 
land answer Mr, Dillwyn’s conditions, but are not sufficiently 
numerous, nor is it likely, with the pecuniary difficulty which 
attaches to starting them, that they will be. ‘The York Retreat 
has certainly proved a great success; the building being paid for 
‘by voluntary effort, and the payments of the higher classes 
meeting the deficiency caused by the lower scales of charge and 
leaving a handsome balance. The Coton Hill Hospital for thé 
middle classes, on the contrary, is in debt some thousands of 
pounds. Mr. Dillwyn would therefore, we believe, borrow money 
on the security of the rates, and repay the original outlay in-the. 

' course of years from the payments ‘of the wealthy patients. 

Reliable evidence was given before the Committee, that if 
the average payment for patients in public asylums ‘for the 
upper and middle classes only. amounted to a guinea or 25s. ` 
a-week, it would not find the house as well as the maintenance. 
Institutions are required where the lowest weekly charge does not 
exceed 10s. or 12s. At the Retreat it varies from 8s. or 10s. to 
£7 7s.; and the cost per head a-week is about 25s. There is one 
difficulty in the way of the success of this. ssheme—the objection 

which the friends of patients entertain to what would be regarded 
` asa public in contradistinction to a private asylum, however true | 
it may be that there is in point of fact no more publicity in the 
former than in the latter. 

It was urged with much force by one member of the Committee, 
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that to give power to county asylums to admit paying patients 
would not necessarily be a matter of expense to the counties, but 
on the contrary would leave a margin of profit. Lord Shaftesbury’s. 
remarks on this suggestion were to this effect, that a permissive 
power might be given to counties to erect lunatic hospitals for 
this class, and it might be done partly by private subscription, and 
partly on the security of the rates; but that eventually a difficulty 
might, arise when, as a consequence, private asylums became so 
few in number that rich people had to go to these institutions— 
namely, the principle might become distasteful, that they should 
pay a great deal more than is necessary in order that the poorer 
class might be benefited. They might rebel and say, “I do not 
see why I am to pay £600 a-year when £400 would be enough, 
merely that £200 should go to the benefit of others.” We scarcely 
think this would happen; but that the difficulty would arise from 
the prejudice against connecting such a hospital with the county 
asylum, well as the plan appears to answer under exceptional 
circumstances at the Bodmin Asylum. 

If this or some such experiment is made, however, and private 
asylums, without being directly interfered with, are allowed to take 
their chance, it would be seen whether this unquestionable objec- 
tion would be overridden in the public estimation by the supposed 
advantages arising from an institution in which the personal 
interests of the superintendent are not concerned in the patient’s 
detention. In considering this question, it should not be forgotten 
that some of the most notorious complaints of asylum treatment 
have been made against asylums placed under public authority, 
and further that the proprietor of a private asylum has some interest 
in discharging a large number of recovered cases, as well as 
detaining them. From'a merely selfish point of view, his motives 
urge him in a direction favourable as well as unfavourable to the 
discharge of his patients. Lastly, it should be borne in mind that 
there is something more “ homish” in a good small private asylum 
than in a large non-private one, however well administered. Of 
course there are superior and inferior licensed houses; and a 
successful medical proprietor of the former class did not hesitate 
in his evidence to admit that among his fellow proprietors were to 
be found fools and scoundrels, To escape these may well occa- 
sion some anxious consideration on the part of the friends of 
patients on whose destination they have to decide. The peril 
here so frankly indicated certainly justifies the public vigilance 
over those who are in confinement, the frequent visitation of the 
Commissioners and Justices, and the visits of relatives. One pro- 
position made in evidence, that the signer of the order should be 
obliged to see the patient every six months after admission, is a 
good one, and we hope it will be adopted. There is one fact 
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which must strike any one who examines this evidence, namely, 
that a large number of the abuses complained of arise, not from 
the fault of the law, but from the law not being effectively carried 
out. Fresh legislation is useless here, except, indeed, in the way 
of penalties; and usually the fault lies with those who set the law 
in motion or apply it, to whom, therefore, a penalty is not appli- 
cable. Judges and juries are strangely slow to convict attendants 
for glaring neglect and cruelty towards patients; the Masters in 
Lunacy, as we have seen, fail in their duty in carrying into effect 
the recommendations of the Visitors; and, perhaps, the Commis- 
sioners themselves are a little slow sometimes to use their powers 
in obtaining protection for the property of lunatics, bridling the 
authority of the signer of the order, removing patients from 
asylums, &c. 

“ As for a simple violation of the law, the juries oftentimes seem 
to treat it as a matter of no consequence at all; I am sorry to say 
that even the judges of the land have gone so far as that.” Lord 
Shaftesbury, who is speaking, cites a case in which a woman was 
chained and covered with vermin from neglect, in charge of her 
brother; but the jury acquitted him, with Lord Chief Justice 
Bovill’s approval. In another case there was a prosecution for 
negligence before Mr. Baron Martin, who said he should, in his 
opinion, be carrying the law to an extreme length if he were to 
punish him. 

“ And this remark,” observes Lord Shaftesbury, “in face of the fact 
that it was a gross violation of the law to keep anybody without a certifi- 
cate. Then Mr. Baron Martin adds—and what an encouragement it is to 
resist the law !—what was his reason for adopting this very lenient 
course. The defendant had taken charge of Mr. L openly and pub- 
licly ; that he had treated him as one of his own family, adding that he 
saw no reason to suppose that the defendant knew anything about the Act 


of Parliament. Hitherto that ignorance has not been held to be justifica-° 
‘tion, yet here is a judge from the bench placing us in that position.” 





Another difficulty in carrying out prosecutions is that the Trea- 
sury, although generally liberal, call the Board to account some- 
times. 


«I myself,” says the same witness, “ had occasion to go to the Trea- 
sury, and I was most roughly handled in consequent of the expense we 
incurred in prosecutions.” 


The Committee were anxious to ascertain whether it would be 
possible to separate advantageously the care of the property of a 
lunatic entirely from that of his person ; the former being retained 
by the Court of Chancery; the latter being placed in charge of 
the Commissioners. A Master in Lunacy of very large experience 
said that such a procedure had often occurred to him—some 
alteration was wanted; but he doubted whether this would be 


e 
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advisable. The Commissioners would not be in possession of the 
special information regarding individual fortunes, &e., which 
would guide them to an opinion as to the provision and comforts 
enjoyed by the patients. As, however, there seems no reason why 
they should not be supplied with this information, just as the 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors are now, there could be no insurmount- 
able difficulty here. There certainly seems a waste of force in the 
present system by which official visitors from two departments go 
to the same institutions, and thus go over the same ground, in 
order to see Chancery and non-Chancery patients. - 

Whether ot not the Lunacy Board and the Chancery Lunatics 
Board should be amalgamated, it is a pity the members of the one 
should not be able to render assistance to the other, without risk 
of getting into a scrape. It is related of Luther that when he 
first visited Italy, and, astonished at the splendid magnificence 
which he beheld in the convents, ventured to suggest to the 
monks that they would do well at least to abstain from meat on 
Fridays, the impertinence of the simple-minded German was near 
costing him his life ; it was with the greatest difficulty he got-out 

of the hands of the offended monks. Those who do not require 
that a simile should go on all fours, will comprehend our being 
reminded of this story by the fate which befell one of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors when he once committed the indiscretion of 
writing a line to the Commissioners, making a suggestion, on 
finding, as he says, a man in a private asylum not recovering, but 
badly treated. The patient was tied in his bed. There had been 
some difficulty about his business matters, and, although insane 
for more than a year, no “committee” had been appointed. There 
was no one to look after him. The consequence of the letter was 
that the Visitor “ got into a terrible mess”—in short, received “a 
very sharp rebuke from the Lord Chancellor of that day.” It 
was an indiscretion, he significantly adds, “which I have not 
repeated.” 

When Lord Shaftesbury was asked whether an inquisition or a 
jury might not find that a person was unable to take care of his 
property, and place it under a sort of sequestration for the benefit 
of those who came after him without locking him up, he replied 
in the affirmative, but immediately added— i 

“I should be very sorry to give an opinion on a question of law, 
particularly as to Chancery law, or I should bring a hornets’ nest about 
my ears. I know a great number of people who are somewhat unfit to 
manage their properties, but I think they need not be shut up.” 

As the Roman law did not hesitate to control the action of 
spendthrifts, and the Code Napoléon legislated for the same 
description of persons, it is to be hoped our Legislature will not 
prove unequal to the task of making some enactment which will 
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meet the requirements of the extremely important class mentioned. 
in the above question. The cases of Windham and “Mad Lucas” 
showed the need of some middle course, between an ordinary 
Commission of Lunacy and its consequences, and entire freedom of. 
action over property as well as person. 

The Lunacy Laws in force in America were referred to several 
times in the course of this inquiry. In the abstract of these 
statutes, with which we supplied the Committee, there are several 
particulars in which it may be thought we should do well to take 
a lesson. It must be remembered, however, that the English 
Lunacy Board to a large extent, if not altogether, fulfils the func- 
tions with which the United States have in many instances 
invested: judges and magistrates, or rather it would be more 
correct to say that the absence of a thorough system of inspection. 
and a central organization, possessing large powers and control 
over asylum management and treatment, has necessitated some. 
stringent laws or regulations which we do not possess in England, 
and which it does not appear to us it would be desirable to adopt. 
There is one point, however, in which some of the States, as Penn- 
sylvania, have a legal power of proceeding in certain cases of 
alleged insanity which we do not possess, and which we think 
would be met by a provision calculated to afford great relief to 
the friends of lunatics of a certain description, and at the same 
time do full justice to the lunatics themselves. We should not 
copy the American law here referred to, but should wish to see it 
enacted that any person desirous that a lunatic or alleged lunatic 
should be placed under care, but unable to obtain medical certifi- 
cates, might petition the Lunacy Board to cause inquiry to be made 
whether the individual were or were not a lunatic and requiring 
confinement. We would suggest that the Board should depute 
two mental experts to examine the alleged lunatic, and that their 
report, not made in the form of the ordinary medical certificates, 

-should determine the question. The object in view is to obtain 
medical care for a class of cases which cause much misery in 
families and oftentimes danger. 

We should regret to see the form of the medical certificate now 
in force made less stringent; but there are exceptional cases for 
which itis not suited, and for these we would adopt the exceptional 
course now proposed. For them it is often extremely difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to obtain medical men who will certify. 

~ Evidence was given to the Committee that many physicians posi- 
tively refuse in any case to sign certificates on account of the 
serious responsibility which the act involves. As there are a still 
greater number who shirk signing certificates in the obscure, 
harassing, and often dangerous cases in which the emotions rather 
than the intellect are diseased, the difficulty is a very real one, and 
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the evil of delay serious. Mental aberration, in other cases, while 
not leading to dangerous consequences, causes so much irritation 
and chronic trouble that confinement is most desirable, but certi- 
ficates cannot be obtained on account of the peculiar character.of 
the affection and the fear entertained of legal proceedings. The 
result is that nothing is done, and an amount of preventable 
domestic misery continues which no one who has witnessed it 
will regard with indifference. As to the at present uncertifiable 
dangerous cases, society waits till an overt act is committed, and 
then every one exclaims at the folly of not having taken steps to 
prevent it. The observation is made, “ Well, it was just one of those 
cases in which every one regarded him as mad, but no medical 
man would incur the responsibility of signing a certificate.” Two 
experts, officially employed, and free from the danger of subse- 
quent legal consequences, would have had no hesitation, from a 
consideration of all the facts brought to their knowledge, in report- 
ing such persons to be in need of asylum care. Lord Shaftesbury 
described in graphic language* the extreme danger arising from 
the number of persons at large of this description, but he appeared 
to despair of a remedy. We cannot but think that‘in a consider- 
able number of instances, relief would be found: by adopting the 
plan proposed. It may be said, Why not adopt the Pennsylvanian 
law in toto in this matter, and apply to a court of law for a com- 
mission? We object to this course, and prefer that the inquiry 
should go through the channel of the Lunacy Board, because we 
believe that as the question is one of disease and not crime, it is 
undesirable to introduce the element of a judicial inquiry into the 
transaction. The procedure should also be as little public and as 
inexpensive as possible. We would add, that in respect to the 
petition, we should not limit the right to'a member of the family 
to which the alleged lunatic belongs, but should extend it to 
any one who could make such an affidavit as would satisfy the 
Board that, prima facie, a case for medical inquiry is made out. 
Looking at the revelations of former Committees and then at 
the evidence before us, it is gratifying to mark the great change for 


* « The public will never hold a person to be insane till some overt act has been com- 
mitted, and that is almost invariably the case before juries. Thus the overt act 
furnishes a proof that the disorder is very far advanced; almost inveterate and conse- 
quently incurable.” At the asylum for criminal lunatics at Broadmoor there were on the 
20th March, 1877, 145 men charged with murder, and of these the insanity was not 
recognized in 75 cases before the commission of the crime; in 29 it was recognized, but 
the persons were reputed harmless; in 33 it was recognized, and the persons not regarded 
as altogether harmless, but insufficient precautions were taken. Of 98 charged with 
` attempts at murder, in 42 the disease was not recognized before the commission of the 
crime ; in 29 they were reputed harmless; and of 12 insufficient care was taken. Of 
71 women charged with murder, in 28 the insanity was not recognized before tho crime 
was committed; in 13 it was recognized but the persons were reputed harmless ; in 23 it 
Was recognized and the persons not regarded as altogether harmless, but insufficient 
Precautions were taken. Of 12 attempts to murder, in 4 the insanity was not recog- 
nized; in 6 the persons were reputed harmless; in 2 sufficient precaution was not taken. 
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the better which has taken place in the condition of the insane. 
The pressure of public opinion, enlightened by science and in- 
spired by humane sentiments, has effected much; the official 
inspection of asylums by the Lunacy Commissioners has worked 
well, and in fact without it, we fear, many of the abuses of the 
past would creep in again and allow of much harsh and unjust 
treatment. So long as the men appointed are chosen simply for 
merit, and so long as their course of action is not cramped by red 
tape, but is bold and vigorous, so „long will the Board be a great 
and beneficent power. If, however, it so acts as to merit the sus- 
picion expressed in the speech of the Member for Swansea of con- 
doning the acts of the proprietors or superintendents of asylums; 
if by indifference or negligence, or a repugnance to attack abuses, 
it cannot when appealed to be moved to act „promptly and cour- 
ageously; if by these or other means it comes to be generally: 
regarded as the defender not of the insane, but of those who have 
signed the order of admission into the institutions in which they 
are confined, the Board will rapidly sink in public estimation, and 
forfeit the confidence which has been so justly placed in it. By 
one greatly respected witness it was urged that more Commissioners 
are not desirable, on the ground that their meetings would be oc- 
cupied unprofitably in‘discussion, but many will think that some 


‘of the present’ ornamental members of the Board might with’ 


advantage be removed to make way: for practical men, rather 
than that this difficulty should be allowed to stand in the way of 


` 


increased visitation and more opportunity of paying attention F 


to individual cases. 

In one particular in which great improvement has taken place 
in asylums, there is still much to be desired. The condition 
of the attendants on the insane has been vastly raised from what 


' it used to be fifty or even twenty years ago. Superintendents, 


however, have great difficulty in obtaining physically efficient 
and morally dependable attendants—especially males. It might 


have been supposed that this difficulty would be lessened, were — 
some asylums employed in training attendants. The objection to ` 


this and other similar plans arises from the fact that those who 
have the charge of lunatics prefer training their own attendants; 
they like to have them-“from the plough,” that they may not be 
influenced by the particular notions or crotchets of other superin- 
tendents. An insuperable difficulty is thus presented to training 
institutions, to the extent, at least, of the feeling here indicated. 
We think, however, that there are some who, in despair of obtain- 
ing good attendants through the ordinary channels, or the raw 
material from which to manufacture them, would gladly take a 
trained attendant. We should like to see the experiment 
thoroughly tried. ` . : 
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We do not expect that the Committee will find it their duty to 
recommend any very sweeping changes in the statutes now in 
force. We feel confident that they will not propose to abolish | 
private asylums in a direct manner. Any action in this direction 
must arise indirectly from the establishment of public asylums 
for the upper and middle classes. Possibly the Committee may 
see their way to propose some limitation, in relation to the patient, 
of the position of the person signing the order of admission, or 
that power should be given to the Commissioners to substitute at’ 
their discretion another person ; also that he shall visit the patient 
every six months; that, if practicable, some check shall be put 
upon his authority in relation to the patient while in the asylum, 
and proportionate discretionary power given to the medical super- 
intendent; and that the signer of an order shall be subject to a 
penalty for mala fides. That in regard to certificates, the forbidden 
degrees of relationship of those who sign them to the asylum 
proprietor, shall extend to those occurring through marriage; and 
that a proper medical certificate shall be required for admission 
into the lunatic wards of workhouses. That the superintendents: 
of all licensed houses shall forward to the Commissioners a fall 
report of a case a month or six weeks after admission; and that 
the official reports of the Board on private asylums be read at 
Quarter Sessions as well as those of county asylums. That there 
should be increased visitation by the Commissioners of public 
asylums, workhouses, and especially single patients; also of 
Chancery patients in asylums by the. Lord Chancellors Visitors. 
That there should be a complete change in the official relations 
between these Visitors and the Masters in Lunacy in regard to the 
mode in which abuses in the care and treatment of Chancery 
patients are rectified. That Commissions in Lunacy should be 
rendered less expensive; and that three State asylums should be 
‘erected, as proposed by the Lord Chancellor's Visitors, for Chan- 
cery lunatics exclusively. That the number of the Commissioners 
should be increased; and that they should have more power 
conferred upon them in some respects, especially in regard to the 
lunatic wards in workhouses, and in regard to the discharge of 
single patients, and the violation of the law in respect to them. 
That the Lunacy Board be empowered to employ, on petition, 
two medical men to examine and report on cases of alleged lunacy 
for which the ordinary medical certificates cannot be obtained. 
That control over the property be procurable in certain cases of 
insanity without restriction of personal liberty. That patients may 
place themselves voluntarily in an asylum, provided they write. 
to the Commissioners and that the latter give permission; such 
patients being free to leave the institution on giving a few days’ 
notice to the superintendent of their intention to do so. That- 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN AND MODERN 
CRITICISM. 


PART I. 


HERE is no New Testament book about which opinion has 

so remarkably changed in the modern German theology as 
about the Gospel of John. During the period of Schleiermacher’s 
influence, ideal and religious as it was, when historical criticism 
and speculative dogmatics went hand in hand,—a union full of 
significance for the future,—that Gospel was especially appre- 
It was treated with an open and almost undue preference 
arison with the Synoptical Gospels; and the isolated attack 
s genuineness by. Bretschneider did not shake that feeling 
least. On the other hand the modern critical school, in 
Pi the historico-critical.and the positive-religious elements are 

o longer united, has not merely relegated the Fourth Gospel to 
the lowest place among the documentary sources of the Life of 
Jesus, but eliminated it entirely, making its spuriousness one of 
its most settled conclusions. When Strauss had, as he thought, 
established that it was impossible to acknowledge John as an 
eye-witness and historian in consistency with any naturalistic 
explanation of the life of Jesus, Chr. Ferd. Baur, the great leader 
of the critical school, devoted the whole weight of’ his learned 
and acute intellect to destroy the credibility and apostolicity of 
the Fourth -Gospel; and a number of gifted and accomplished 
followers have done their best to strengthen and complete the 
argument, ve, 











I. 


As to the Evangelist himself, the view of the critical school 
is, briefly, as follows. A Christian thinker of the second century, 
under the influence of that sublime Christological idea which we 
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find expressed in the Prologue of the Gospel, availed himself of 
the form of the evangelical narrative to give currency to that idea 
in the Christendom of his time. He’ was not in possession of 
independent historical materials. The Synoptical writers were, in 
fact, the source from which he drew his information. He framed 
his Gospel out of them by putting the materials together as he 
pleased, omitting what was out of harmony with his idea, adding 
anything that gave it more precise expression. Of the discourses 
and acts of Jesus, therefore, he would materially alter some, and 
‘others he would invent to suit his purpose. Consequently we 
must conceive of the Fourth Gospel as an _ historico-didactic 
romance, as the Logos-romance of one who mingled a priestly 
mind with theology and poetry; and this is the alternative unless 
we accept it as the narrative of an eye-witness, as a transcript of 
that historical impression which was made by Jesus on the mind 
of the beloved disciple. The bookis marked by too much method 
and purpose, and is so widely different from the Church tradition 
preserved in the Synoptists, that it would be impossible to ascribe 
its contents to unconscious ecclesiastical invention, to such a 
mythical process as according to Strauss gave rise to the first 
three Gospels. This Strauss has admitted in his second “ Leben 
. desu.” But could the Evangelist, whoever he was; have been 
what this theory supposes in relation to the history of Jesus when 
in the book itself he has declared himself a Christian? Cg 
sense says, painted fruits are no food to live upon. An 
mantfactured by himself no one could take for a true repr 
tion of divine facts on which the salvation of the world d 
Regarding the sacred story -as the foundation of faith, n 
could treat it with poetical licence and re-fashion it. To tak 
facts of the life of Jesus and put them into a new shape for the 
. Sake of an idea, and so to treat them as a historico-philosophical 
romance, is to express a faith which, properly speaking, is only 
faith in an idea, not faith resting on the facts. What kind of a 
faith then had the fourth Evangelist ? 

This important question Baur has never clearly faced, much 
less properly investigated. Quite casually, and only casually, he 
introduces an attempt to prove from the Prologue of the Gospel 

' that the main fact of salvation, as a fact, is treated with inten- 
tional indifference. The Incarnation of the Logos is not, he 
thinks, necessarily implied in the divine worship described in chap. - 
i,-12, 13. It may “exist in full reality” without it, and would 
only reach a higher expression by the visible manifestation of the 
Logos. Now inorder to prove this the Prologue has to be 
regarded not as sacred history but as philosophy. The historical 
John the Baptist, introduced as early as ver. 6, has to, be subli- 
inated into the abstract idea of “the witness of the Eternal Light.” 








r 
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All the rest, up to ver. 14, is misinterpreted of the universal and 
. perpetual activity of the Adbyos ğ doapxos; and the historical manifes- 
tation of the Logos in Jesus is represented as introduced casually 
and irrelevantly, only at the conclusion, in ver. 14 (6 Aóyos cape 
éyéero), But that is an entire and palpable violation of the 
text. John the Baptist did not go before'the Adyos doapkos as a 
herald, but before the historical Jesus ; and the mode in which he 
is introduced in ver. 6 shows that it is the historical appearance 
of the Saviour which is being treated of, which is in fact the 
subject to verse 18, that of the Adyos doapxos being only just touched 
upon, and then left. Besides, the historical manifestation is not 
alluded to really for the first time in ver. 14, in the ô Adyos càp 
éy&ero. Properly speaking, those words denote, historically, rather 
the mere recognition of it by the senses, by which it became 
the object of the individual visual experience of the apostles 
(kat cacdueba, k.7.d.. Ver. 14). Itis indicated in the jv èpxópevov of 
the ninth verse and in the eis rà iia 7AOe of the eleventh verse, 
which cannot be understood of the-universal presence and activity 
of the Logos as such, for that is not a “ ‘coming ” but an existence 
“from the beginning” and a “ shining in the darkness” (ver. 5). 
lastly, that the power referred to in the expression “gave he 
power to become the sons of God” (ver. 12, 13),—which must not 
be confounded with the é Geo cva of chap. xi. 52, “that he 
should gather together in one the children of God,” rà ré«va 
6eot, which is applied to pre-Christian believers, and where the 
divine sonship is certainly mentioned proleptically,—does not 
refer to the Logos in himself, but only to the historical Jesus, is 
clearly shown by the words, “as many as received him,” and “to 
them that believe on his name.” Whom have they received but 
the Logos who has come to his own, ie., the Christ publicly mani- 
fested in Israel? And what name could heathen have believed 
in if they were ignorant of the name of the historical-Jesus? The 
prologue, then, refers salvation entirely to the fact and not to the 
oe ; not to the universal manifestation of the Logos Light (which 

. 5 shows was substantially without effect), but to the histo- 
rical manifestation of it in Jesus of Nazareth. Hence it appears 
that the faith of the Evangelist was no mere faith in an idea, but 
faith in a saving fact and histoty, and that he could not, therefore, 
have arbitrarily constructed it from an ideal point of owe as to 
him it would be too sacred to have allowed it. 

The result, moreover, is completely established by the rest of 
the Gospel. In the first place, by this consideration, that the 
Evangelist recognizes specific saving facts without which the 
world could not have been redeemed, and which the historical 
Jesus alone could have experienced, not the Logos as such— 
namely, death and resurrection. When it is said (vi, 5358), that 
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no one can have eternal life “ except he eat of the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood,” it is declared in the clearest manner - 
that the Adyos doapxos, as such, could not give life to the sinful 
world, but that it could be realized simply and solely through the 
human, historical manifestation of the Son of God, and his sur- 
render to death, which was its issue. It is from the death of 
Jesus, too, that the Evangelist makes the salvation of the world 
to flow (cf. x. 15, xi. 51; 1 John i. 7, ii. 2, iii. 5, iv. 10, v. 6). 
And he speaks of the Resurrection in the same manner, for unless 
it had taken place, the Holy Spirit could not have entered the 
world, of whom every one must be born who shall see the 
kingdom of God (ef. iii. 5, vii. 39, xvi. 7). Now in the case of 
one who believed and taught thus, how is it possible that the 
historical life of Jesus could have been dissipated into a mere 
unsubstantial clothing of an idea, to be shaped in this way ‘or 
that with poetic licence? It is replied, perhaps, True the main 
features of the Saviour’s life he retained as the facts of salva- 
tion, but, in order to put them in the light of the idea, he treats 
the remaining materials of the record, as not being saving 
facts, with the greater freedom. But this empty refuge is cut off 
by the Evangelist himself, when we see how he deals with two 
classes of facts, which are not saving facts, and yet at the same 
time, so essentially part of his representation that if, they are 
proved genuine, the remainder certainly cannot be suspected of 
being inventions—I mean the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
and the miracles. The Evangelist lays great stress upon the fulfil- 
ment of Old Testament prophecies and types in the history of 
Jesus (ix. 7; xii. 16; xix. 24, 34, 35). He may have erred in this 
or that instance where he found in the history of Christ the 
divinely appointed fulfilment of an Old Testament expression or 
prophetic sign. But the facts in which he found such fulfilments 
he could not have invented, unless, indeed, he were a mere insane 
dlasphemer, making a lying sport with things that were sacred 
even to him. So, again, it is impossible that he could, as Baur 
thinks, have arbitrarily changed the day of the death of Jesus, 
without historical warrant, from the 15th Nisan, to which the 
Synoptics assign it, to the 14th, for the sake of showing that the 
dying Jesus was the true Paschal’ Lamb, sacrificed on the 14th 
Nisan. To invent and falsify the date of death in order to create 
faith, by such means, in the divine indication that Jesus was the — 
true Paschal Lamb, would have been either an instance of extreme 
trifling, or, granting that the Evangelist himself believed in what 
he wrote, the height of insanity. The incident, so much con- 
troverted, the spear-thrust on the cross from which there flowed 
forth blood and water, in which he also traces a fulfilment of Old 
Testament prophecy, is another case in which invention is im- 
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possible. Still more important are the miracles (oypeia), of which 
his book is full. He has narrated them, according to xx. 31, 
iva moreúonre, drt “Inoods ¿rriv ô Xpwrds. Could he have intended that 
the faith of his readers should rest upon mere invented facts, and 
not have exposed himself to the charge of acting jesuitically ? 
Baur and Keim, indeed, think that he was not really concerned 
with the external miracles, but rather with the glory of the Logos 
symbolized in them, for faith in that he puts in the first place, 
whereas: faith in the external miracles he regards as of less im- 
portance. The latter, no doubt, is perfectly true. The miracles 
were, in his view, merely bridges which, by means of the Divine 
condescension to human weakness, should lead to the saving 
acknowledgment of the glory of God in Christ; but it does not 
follow that they were, in his opinion, mere “ bridges in the air,” as 
these writers think. Moreover, they contradict themselves when 
they represent him, as they do so frequently, laying stress not 
merely upon their symbolical significance, but upon their great- 
ness or certainty as external facts. If in iv. 52 he “measured the 
distance from Cana to Capernaum in its whole extent,” for the 
purpose of clearly showing us that Jesus wrought a miracle from 
a distance (and he had given before the history from Capernaum 
to Cana); if in chap. ix. he put the man born blind “into a real 
fire of Pharisaic cross-examination”. in order to show that the 
miracle was undeniable, and consequently that the authority of 
was divine, and yet the whole examination, together with 
ole miracle, was his invention; if it was he, the human 
: of the book, and not the heavenly Father, who detained 
s still two days in Perea (chap. xi.) in the case of Lazarus, 
had been dead four days when he was raised, in order the 
etter to prove that he was “the Resurrection and the Life;” then 
he was just guilty of a pious fraud, and it could have been nothing 
else in the view of the early Christendom. But even apart from 
this, how. could the Evangelist have regarded these miracles as 
indispensable to produce in others Christian faith, and not himself 
have been convinced of their reality? And how could he have — 
pronounced condemnation upon Israel for want of faith in them ? 

(chap. xii. 87). In this respect Strauss has the advantage over 
Baur when he says* that “in the view of the fourth Evangelist 
_ the purely spiritual faith presupposes that which rests upon ex- 
ternal evidence; that in his conception it was one and the same 
act to believe without signs actually witnessed by himself, and to 
represent these signs as seen by others; and that only on this sup- 
position is such a work as the Fourth Gospel conceivable.” But 
- the acute critic hits himself with this half confession of the truth. 









* Leben Jesu fiir deutsche Volk, pp. 609, 610. 
VOL. XXX. 3G 
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If, as he thinks, the Evangelist were not an eye-witness, but was 
induced rather by his own faith to “represent these signs as seen 
by others,” how faithful he must be to that testimony of others, 
and with what anxiety for the historical faith would he guard 
against every admixture of his own fancies with the recorded 
facts! If, on the other hand, he invented the miracles, or if he 
only framed them into shape out of the materials provided by the 
Synoptists; if he represented the miracle at Cana, the raising of 
Lazarus, the blood and water out of the wounded side, the persua- 
sion of Thomas by an appeal to the senses (just the senses which, 
according to Strauss, originated in his imagination), as “seen by 
others ;” then he was suffering under mental derangement, and his 
faith and his Gospel, of whose high spiritual character the critical 
school make so much, are the mere delusions of a madman. The 
critical hypothesis of the Fourth Gospel, then, rests upon a postu- 
late which is psychologically absurd and impossible. If the Evan- 
gelist, whether John or not, believed in the redeeming power 
of the historical manifestation of Jesus, especially of his death and 
resurrection, and in the divinely appointed fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies and types of the Old Testament in the smallest details of 
his biography, and in the divine power of*the signs and miracles 
of the history as evidences,—which is beyond doubt the case,—then 
his representation of the life of Jesus, of the history of salvation, 
cannot be an invention, a romance. One wha believes in a sacred. 
and saving history, and undertakes to set forth that history” 

.do so with the knowledge and intention of writing that w 

true and real. 


IL. 


Another test of the critical hypothesis is the inquiry wheth. 
criticism has been able to explain the composition of the. Gospel. 
Baur, hitherto, is the only one who has carried out the attempt in 
his “ Analysis.” It is the more important to examine this analysis 
of Baurs, inasmuch as the whole anti-Johannine criticism at the 
present time hangs upon it, and Strauss lauded it as a “ master- 
piece of criticism” in his second “Leben Jesu” (1865), “by 
which,” he says, “the author has covered himself .with immortal 
honour, and has obtained a victory in the case of the Gospel 
of John such as has seldom fallen to the lot of- critical con- 
troversy,” &e., &e. (p. 108). 

That the Fourth Gospel is- an’ artistic composition to a much 
greater extent than the others, and that an idea is intended to 
be the foundation of it,. we. need not. dispute. .We. may also ` 
readily acknowledge that this idea may be described as the 
conflict of the divine Light with the darkness of this world, and 
this conflict we may trace as it is progressively developed through - 
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the Gospel. But the real question in debate is this: did the author 
substitute this idea, upon which as a basis the actual life of Jesus 
might be described with perfect truth, in place of the reality itself ? 
‘did he make it the very motive of his choice and narration of 
events, or did he „work it into a didactic romance made up of 
fragments out of the Synoptists together with his own inventions, 
at the expense of the real history? Now this last is the postulate 
with: which Baur sets to work, and the conclusion that the Evan- 
gelist is not actuated by an historical spirit is employed to prove 
its correctness. That this is a mere Procrustes’ conclusion, dealing 
with its subject capriciously, and that the living body of the 
Gospel stretched upon its bed is tortured limb by limb, might 
be proved, if necessary, by examining Baurs analysis step by 
step. This, however, we shall not do; but for the sake of brevity, 
and not to anticipate subsequent discussions, we will limit our- 
selves to a summary of its chief points. 

Baur commences with “The Testimony of the Baptist.” His- 
torical as the Baptist is in the Fourth Gospel, he is to be lowered 
not merely to the place which. he might still occupy in the heart 
of a thankful follower after the lapse of half a century as a herald 
of Christ; but to the level of an abstraction, “The Witness,” 
the first medium of communication between light and darkness. 
Hence a testimony is putinto his mouth, progressive (unhistorical) 
in three constituent parts:—(1.) The Messiah is come, though many 
do not recognize him (i. 19—28). (2.) He has appeared in the 
person of Jesus (ver. 19—34). (3.) This testimony leads the first 
disciples to the Messiah (ver. 35). That is, there is a distinction 
and progress of a logical kind from the second to the third testi- 
miony in the statement of the Evangelist, and yet these testimonies 

“could not have so followed in the order of events! But the 
Evangelist is said not merely to invent that which has not 
occurred, but he is represented suppressing the facts. That he 
does not relate the baptism of Jesus, for example, is not owing to 
its having been, in time, before his acquaintance with Jesus, and 
from the fact that his Gospel communicates only that which he 
himself witnessed, not from his being unwilling needlessly to 
repeat that which was already reported thrice over by the 
Synoptists, but because he finds the baptism of Jesus by John 
unbecoming his Logos-Christ! Common-sense, indeed, thinks that 


in i, 32, 33, “I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a. 


dove, and it abode upon him. And I knew him not; but he that 

sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon 

whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on 

him, the same is he that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost,” the 

clearest allusion is perceptible to the Synoptical account of the 

baptism. Baur, however, takes it otherwise. This appearance 
3a2 


a 
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occurred to the Evangelist “doubtless at the moment when he 
(ver. 29) for the first time saw Jesus coming to him.” Now look 
at the matter. This Evangelist wrote for a Christendom which 
did not and could. not understand it otherwise than' that Jesus 
was baptized by John, and that at the same time the Spirit like a 
‘dove descended upon him, and this Evangelist i is now seeking to | 
instruct that Christendom by suppressing the fact! No, not sup- _ 
pressing it, but putting into the mouth of the Baptist an allusion 
which could be referred by those who knew the Synoptists only 
to the history of the baptism in them, which he, however wishes it 
to be understood was the occurrence of .an altogether different 
time, omitting it altogether in his‘account! Could we ascribe a 
more irrational procedure to an intelligent writer? 

` The second section of the Gospel Baur thus describes, “'The 
Self-manifestation of the Messiah; John and Jesus side by side.” 
He. arranges it thus, i. 37, ii. 11, and ji. 22—36. This putting 
together of sections, which in the Gospel lie far apart, shows that 
a connection of thought foreign to the Evangelist is forced upon 
him. The first section contains, according to the ordinary view, 
the Evangelist’s indelible reminiscences of his introduction to ' 
Jesus and the commencement of his intercourse with him, remi- 
niscences so vivid that in extreme old age he notes down the 
days and the hours. According to Baur, the whole is unhistorical 
because it does not appear in the Synoptists. The three days 
must be symbolical, representing three stages in the development 
of the glory of the Messiah, viz., the calling of the disciples, the 
supernatural knowledge evidenced by it, and the first supernatural 
work strengthening the faith of the recently gained followers. ` 
But as the Evangelist (i. 42) does not mention a first day, and the 
third day (ii. 1) was probably not third to that marked second in\. 
i, 44, but the third after the start for Galilee, whither it would 
require two or three days to arrive from the lower Jordan, the 
whole of this symbolism is quite beside the mark. Iu like manner 
the neighbourhood of John and Jesus in their work (iii. 22), which 
has so manifest an appearance of historical truth (especially in the 
fact mentioned nowhere else, the commencement of baptizing by 
Jesus), is said to be the mere caprice of the writer “in order to 
compose his Gospel by way of contrasts, and to maintain them 
tight through.” He wished “to assign the exact-event when the 
Baptist and Jesus so approached one another that men did not 
know to which to turn.” But here the assumption of the critic 
condemns itself, since, according to Baur, John and Jesus did not 
really work in one another's neighbourhood, but in the Gospel 
Jesus had long before changed the water of baptism (ii. 1—11) 
into the heavenly marriage wine, and so rendered it superfluous. 
The Evangelist could not have made a conjunction of the two at 
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the end of the third chapter, except on the ground of historical 
remembrance of the fact. To draw the conclusion from iii. 24, 
“for John was not yet cast into prison,” as the critic does, not that 
the Evangelist wished to correct historically the representations 
of the Synoptists, but “that he here also did not intend to speak 
of the Baptist in an historical manner,” we ‘can as easily believe 
as that black is white. 
With the next chapter of Baurs Analysis, “ The First Appear- 
ance of Jesus in Jerusalem,” we shall deal better in connection 
with the several festival journeys of Jesus. Then follow Chap- 
ters III. to VI., “Faith and Unbelief in their various Forms and in 
their corresponding Development.” That both Nicodemus and the 
Samaritan woman are unhistorical, needs no proof according 
to the critic, if the Gospel itself is so. Nicodemus is the type of 
Judaism, believing by virtue of onpeta, not able to raise itself 
to a.true spiritual faith, and therefore coming still,in the end, 
into condemnation (iii. 18,19). The Samaritan woman, on the 
other hand, represents heathenism, in its receptivity towards 
the true spiritual faith. But it does not disturb the Tübingen 
Master, who appears to have had little notion of how a symbol- 
izing writer would proceed, that while Nicodemus must fall away 
- from Jesus according to him, in the course of the Gospel, on the 

contrary, he advances in love and attachment (vii. 50, xix. 
39); and that the Samaritan woman is not a heathen, but a 
rshipper of Jehovah, and moreover is less receptive than Nico- 
1s, believing, with her half-faith, only because of a onpeiov 
19), while it is not of her, but only of her fellow townsmen, that 
progress of a more spiritual faith is mentioned (ver. 41, 42). 
the treatment is still more unfortunate in the case of the narra- 
Ive of the Bacuuxds (iv. 46—54). In that instance the Evangelist 
is said “to wish to annihilate logically the faith in miracles,” for 
since Jesus sends the man home with the mere spoken word, he 
would have him believe in his word without seeing; and so the 
miracle, as an effect produced afar off, must fall to the ground, and 
instead of it the useful lesson is pressed upon us that we must 
believe before we see a miracle and without seeing it. Butin the 
actual history it is faith which leads to the miracle, and the miracle 
again to a higher faith (ver. 53), so that the result is exactly the 
reverse of “ the logical annihilation of the faith in miracles.” The 
eritic ascribes ver. 53 entirely to the Evangelist, and it loses all 
point. “He had already believed before, so the miracle has no 
more importance, apart from the healing of the child,” which is in 
fact to say the exact contrary of ver. 53. But the best of the 
matter is, that this is said to be the narrative of the nobleman of 
Capernaum which John invented. Thefourth Evangelist had already 
in the Synoptists. as fine an example as possible of Gentile faith, 
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such as Jesus had “found, no, not in Israel,” and that example he 
disguised until it was not to be recognized, instead of offering it to 
the sensuous faith of Israel, and that for the sake of making a 
Samaritan woman, under the bondage of sense both in faith and 
life, the representative of the spiritual susceptibility of heathendom! 

Then follow, in the Gospel, those conflicts of Jesus with Jewish 
thought and with the Jewish spirit, which occupy the longer 
controversial discourses of our Lord, and there the Baur theory 
finds an ampler field. But there is abundance of the marvellous 
and supernatural in them. After the “annihilation of the faith in 
miracles” in Chapter IV., surely we shall hear no more of them; 
and: yet Chapters V. and VI. are based upon two miracles, 
According to Baur the first was intended to represent the lack 
of receptivity at Jerusalem, and the second that in Galilee: the 
one being ethical and the other intellectual! As if the Evangelist 
ever made a distinction between an ethical want of receptivity 
and an intellectual, or as if the distinction between unbelief at 
Jerusalem and unbelief in Galilee would have had the least 
interest in the second Christian century. The third miracle 
included in these chapters, Christ walking .on the sea, the Baur 
analysis has not attempted to explain, and therefore it is passed 
over in silence. In the seventh chapter it is “radical unbelief” 
which is represented, determined to reject everything and to 
allow.no evidence to stand. But we find there, on the contrary 
indecision and division of opinion respecting Jesus. In the eig 
chapter unbelief is said to be traced up to its diabolical o 
and to its pure negativity, the violent conclusion (ver. 51—58) 
dently adding nothing essential. In the ninth, however, ano 
miracle appears, from which Baur vainly labours to derive a n 
ideal element; and in the tenth he is compelled to acknowledge 
the contents “lave no special importance for the development of 
the main idea of the Gospel.” Only in x. 40—42 we have an indi- 
cation “that the whole representation of the life and work of 
Jesus up to that stage is to be regarded from the point of view of, 
the onpeia.” Where then was this point of view in the discourses 
` of chaps. vii, viii, and x.? And if this is the stage at which 
that representation ceases, how is it that, immediately after, in 
chap. xi, appears the greatest of all the ones, the raising of 
Lazarus? 

In the history of the Passion, apart from the farewell discourses 
of which he gives a tolerably fair analysis, Baur has found little 
support for his theory, and proves nothing against the validity of 
the Gospel. The most noteworthy point, in addition to a few 
matters chiefly important in their bearing on the representation 
of the Synoptists, is the way in which he deals with the passage 
xix. 84—the blood and water from the side of Jesus. The fact 
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that opposition which brought about the decisive result. Now, is 
there any serious objection to the acknowledgment of greater 
information and accuracy in’ John, from the literary origin and 
character of the Synoptists ? We can see that they all three, in 
contrast with John, present a common type, without troubling 
ourselves with the many tedious questions agitated concerning 
them, during the last hundred years, by the German School of 
Theology. Their type of narrative is that of the simple, popular 
Church tradition. No one of the Synoptical Gospels lays claim to 
have been composed by an Apostle, not even the first, to which 
the later ecclesiastical view prefixed the xara Mar@aiov, on the 
assumption that it was founded on that which was composed by 
the Apostle Matthew, the Aoylov xpiaxdy otvragis (Papias), but which 
is too like the other two not to have been the result of tradition 
rather than the composition of an eye-witness. This common 
foundation of tradition, which explains the similarity of the Synop- 
tists ‘and their common features, may be thought of as one which 
was fixed orally, or as one which proceeded from a written source, an 
original document, which evidently was Galilean. We see that this 
is the case, particularly from the accounts given of the Resurrection. 
` This in Matthew and Mark is original, but nothing is said in them 
of the appearances of Jesus at Jerusalem (cf. Matt. xxvi. 32; 
Mark xiv. 28, xvi. 7). Now it is quite natural that the public 
life of Jesus which could be remembered in its ‘particulars only 
constant companion, by an Apostle, should be found in the 
ean Church tradition in a very simple summary plan. It 
enced in the popular memory with the “days of John the 
ist,” and finished in the last festival and the last journey to 
salem. In the interval there was a series of Galilean dis- 
ourses and works of Jesus, with an occasional distinction of 
time, as earlier or later. . Thus the Synoptical plan is explained, 
quite naturally, by supposing that that of John is more complete. 
But there are internal reasons still more important which confirm 
this greater completeness, so that the critical school displays upon 
no part of the Johannine controversy more uncertainty and division 
of opinion than upon this. Can the-representation given us by 
John be understood on the hypothesis of an invention of the 
second century? A writer of that time, anti-Judaistic as the 
fourth Evangelist is according to the critical school, could have 
no conceivable motive for making his Christ return, again and 
again, to the very centre of a hated Judaism, so contradicting the 
whole evangelical tradition. Indeed he could not have pr epared 
for his work a stronger and more absolute hindrance to its accept- 
ance by the Christendom of the second century than by putting 
himself in so striking and utter a contradiction with the Gospel as 
it was already known, instead of making his Christological ideas, 










` ` responding exclamation in Luke xix. 42—44, “ Oh that thou 
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. with which alone he was concerned, fit into the framework of the 
Synoptists. The Johannine representation, therefore, is quite 
incomprehensible, except we adinit its historical truth. The 
attempts of Baur and Keim to educe it from the idea are really 
unworthy of notice. There are direct indications which are most 
strongly in favour of John. Jesus desired to embrace his whole 

people in the work of salvation (Matt. xv. 24). How could he 
then have limited his work to Galilee until he was driven from it? 
He recognized in the Baptist his divinely-sent pioneer (Matt. xi. 
10). Ought he then to have begun in Galilee which was the 
least influenced by John, and not in Judea which was influenced 
the most? Even in Galilee itself the opposition to Jesus pro- 
ceeded from Jerusalem (Mark iti. 22; Matt. xv. 1; Luke v. 17). 
He would be impelled to make the attempt to extinguish the 
opposition to his work at its real source. But if he had so many 
reasons for going to Jerusalem, it was much the most fitting 
opportunity for him to do so at the time of the Feasts when Israel 
would be gathered there from all the world into one great audience, 
‘and the numerous Galilean attendants at the Feasts would at the 
same time be forward to protect him from violence. Lastly, there 
are evidences in the Synoptists themselves of a number of missing 
links pointing to a frequent activity of Jesus in Jerusalem :—1. The 
exclamation (Matt. xxiii. 37), “Jerusalem, J erusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together,” &c.: 2. The cor 










known the day of thy visitation!” 3. The exclamation (Ma 
25), “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and ‘earth, tha 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast rev 
them unto babes,” which presupposes the unsuccessful attemp 
carry the Gospel into the circle of tle educated. 4: The words t 
those who came to apprehend him (Matt. xxvi. 55), and the 
corresponding description (Luke xxi. 37, 38), both hinting ata 
longer and more auspicious ministry of Jesus in Jerusalem than 
would appear from the Synoptists. 5. The double indication that 
Jesus lodged in Bethany and in Bethphage (Mark xi. 11, Matt. 
xxi. 17), which according to the rule: laid down by him’ to his: 
Apostles in Matt. x. 11, not to change their residence from house to 
house, surely would not refer to one'and the same stay in Jerusalem. 
6. The numerous ties of acquaintance which Jesus already pos- 
sessed, when he made his final appearance in Jerusalem, as in 
Bethany and Bethphage, and in the capital itself. 7. The fact, 
that the first Christian community was formed and maintained in 
Jerusalem, an inexplicable fact if Jesus only just went from 
Galilee to Jerusalem to’be crucified. 

The truth of John’s representation of the course of the Saviour’s 
public ‘life is ‘not, then, to be doubted on any principle of his- 
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torical criticism. What his relation was to the facts of the Gospel 
narrative is seen by his superior knowledge, and not only by that, 
but by his having evidently been an eye-witness. If the Synoptists, 
writing before him, did not find in the traditional accounts a dis- 
tinct recollection of the life of Jesus, in its course—not even Luke, 
educated Greek as he was, who “had perfect understanding of all 
things from the first to write them in order” (xaGeéjs, Luke i. 
1—4)—who but a constant companion of the Saviour’s ministry 
from the beginning would have been able to give such a comple- 
mentary, and corrective representation? This superiority of the 
Fourth Gospel i is further evinced by many individual particulars 
of the narrative. Certainly not in all. It may be admitted 
that the representation in John, apart from its lacking valuable 
materials found in the Synoptists, has not, on the whole, the same 
objective simplicity as they. It is much more like a free, some- 
what subjective, reproduction of historical matter. The discourses 
of Jesus especially are, on that account, more faithfully preserved, 
as to their external form, in the Synoptists than in John. But 
notwithstanding this, the fourth Evangelist shows, quite casually 
and unintentionally, in a whole series of particulars, that he had 
an accurate knowledge of the facts. And this is for the most part 
in connection with incidental circumstances on which he lays no 
- stress, and as to which therefore there is no room for suspicion of 
re affectation and arbitrary invention. Without attempting to 
a complete account of these instances, we will put together 
of the most important. 
he Baptist and Baptism.—The Gospel commences without a 
tion of the childhood of Jesus, and with no account of the 
tism. This is not, assuredly, because it intentionally keeps 
ilence as to either, for incidentally the mother and brethren of 
Jesus are mentioned, and also the fact of the Baptism. But doubt- 
less the reason is that the writer wishes to commence at the point 
of his own introduction to Jesus, in order to describe only that of 
which he himself was an eye-witness. He has not given us an 
objective, historical portrait of the Baptist; he has not even 
availed himself of what he found in the Synoptists ; he has con- 
tented himself with the one characteristic of his former master 
which, even after the lapse of half a century, was still important 
in his view, viz., that of.a herald before Christ. Hence he may 
have translated many of his mysterious, prophetic words into his 
own language, and introduced into them more of his own later 
- . Christian light than he would have done originally, although he 
shows even in this case that he is the medium of the most 
authentic recollections. 1. He alone makes the Baptist enter the 
territory of Perea (i. 28, x. 41); and so he explains what in the 
case of the Synoptists i is inexplicable—how it is that the Tetrarch 
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could apprehend and execute him as his subject. 2. He has the 
history of the baptism of Jesus in its original form, as a vision of 
the Baptist’s (i. 32, 33); for no doubt that which was really a 
vision of the prophet in respect to him was attributed to Jesus, 
as we find it in, Mark and Luke, in order clearly to indiċate 
that Jesus inwardly experienced at that moment what the Baptist 
saw outwardly manifested over'his head; in Matthew both repre- 
sentations are mingled—that in which Jesus is the witness and 
percipient, and that in which John isso. 3. He alone gives us a 
clear understanding of the relation between Jesus and the Baptist, 
a relation which he would be the less likely to invent, inasmuch as 
it would appear to correspond with the character of the Logos- 
_ Christ. He narrates the fact that Jesus tarried in the neighbour- 
hood of John the Baptist (i. 29), also that the disciples of the one 
were transferred to the other; and he describes how the excite- 
ment about. baptism began to subside through Jesus himself 
` üi. 22, iv. 2). 

II, Family and Disciples—The Johannine representation is that 
Jesus first revealed his glory to a narrow circle of followers, 
amongst whom were his own family, and then afterwards publicly 
appeared as a prophet. This, undoubtedly, has more internal 
probability than the account of the Synoptists that he suddenly 
and immediately appeared in public in Capernaum, at that time: 
unacquainted with him. John alone explains the selection of th 
place where the disciples resided who had been first rece} 
and he alone clearly states the migration of the family to 
naum (ii. 12), which in the Synoptists is only to be conjed 
(Matt. vii. 30; Mark vi. 3). The first call of the discipl 
Jordan, which he alone mentions, is not an anticipation of t 
which is mentioned by the Synoptists, the call to the “ fishing o 
men”—that is, the call of the apostles—for neither are the persons 
identical, nor is a call to discipleship the same as one to apostle- 
ship ; but, on the other hand, the relation of apostleship presup- 
poses that of discipleship, and therefore just what John relates as 
having occurred beforehand (chap. i.). This was the result of the 
prophetic insight of Jesus into the souls of those whom he called, 
and of the homage of these first disciples to Messiah; and not to 
, perceive it is to place him even lower than the Synoptists do—it 
would be to ignore the fact that only such a longing to find the 
true Messiah, who was already announced, a longing which was 
the end of all'the baptismal movements, could have induced the 
disciples of the Baptist to forsake their master and follow Jesus. 
On the other hand, what earthly reason could ‘induce the Evan- 
gelist to introduce a Nathanael into the circle of the disciples when 
the Synoptists know no one of the name, and when a pseudo-John 
of the second century would certainly have avoided disturbing 
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the familar catalogue of apostles? So, again, that Peter, Andrew, 
and Philip were of Bethsaida, and that Iscariot was not properly 
the surname of Judas, but of his father Simon (vi. 71, xiii. 26), are 
indications which testify, apart from all suspicion of arbitrary 
invention, a knowledge of the personalities of the circle of dis- 
ciples superior to that of the whole Synoptical tradition. 


IIL. The Purification of the Temple.—This in John is placed’in its ` 


proper historical position. We can understand how this public act 
of the Nazarene prophet, an act of public ministration which the 
Galilean visitors at the festivals could not forget, might have been 
transferred in the Synoptical tradition to that one visit to Jerusa- 

- lem which alone is clearly mentioned in it; but we cannot under- 
~ stand how Jesus could have introduced himself at the end of his 


course as the vindicator of the sanctity of the Temple when he ` 


was full of the thoughts of his death and oppressed with the anti- 
cipation of that gloomy catastrophe when that Temple would not 
be.the home of his future Church, but would be destroyed. Re- 
garded from the Synoptical point of view, the cleansing of the 
Temple would have been nothing but a useless and senseless pro- 
vocation of the hierarchical party who were, without that, fully 
determined and only waiting for the legal opportunity to do their 
work. But, on the other hand, at the beginning of his course, and 
upon his public entrance upon his ministry, with the consciousness 
of his Messiahship, it was consistent with the programme of a 
het-reformer who came to lift up the religious life of Israel by 
vation. If the Temple be purified, and the “ place of mer- 
ise” become once more the “ House of Prayer,” then the pre- 
of God will not be removed from Israel, but the Temple 
become the centre of the New Covenant. To talk about 
ublic Messiahship, or a determined intention to break with 
Judaism, as Keim does, in connection with this act, is to make a 
great mistake. The cleansing of the Temple from a notorious abuse 
had nothing to do with either the one or the other. 

IV. John alone marks the tragical juncture in the public life of 
Jesus, in the narrative of the feeding of the multitude, chap. vi. In 
the Synoptists there is also a perceptible différence from that time 
in the conflicts of his ministry, and Jesus is henceforth a lonely 
fugitive (Mark vii. 24, 31); but the reason is not made clear. In 
the Fourth Gospel, however, we learn that it was the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude which made the Messianic expectation of 
the people, which had been long smouldering, to break out (vi. 15). 
And that crisis, as it clearly revealed arid decided the irreconcilable 
contradiction between the popular idea of the Messiah and the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus, was necessarily at the same time 
both the highest point and the turning point of the popular 
favour. In John alone we understand the mysterious walking on 
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the sea by which Jesus was compelled to withdraw himself from 
the people when they were in a tumult of excitement; the demand 
for signs repeatedly mentioned by the Synoptists, in which (John 
vi. 30) those who had been previously opposed to Jesus offer him 
their acknowledgments on condition of his meeting their Messianic 
idea and are sharply refused; the question (Matt. xvi. 13) which 
shows clearly the mistaken view of the Messiahship on the part of 
the multitudes, and the solitary exception in the case of Peter, 
who alone reached the more spiritual faith (cf. J ohn vi. 66—69). 
And the same remark applies to the change in Christ’s method of 
teaching when he takes his spiritual Messiahship for his topic, 
unfolded in the sixth chapter of our Gospel, ver. 35, and which 
otherwise reads so mysteriously. The truth is that the Evangelist 
has summed up and put into the framework of a single discourse 
a whole chain of Christ’s teaching, afterwards more clearly and 
completely expressed in his prediction of his death, and finally in 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper. ; 

V. The final catastrophe is historically comprehensible only in 
John’s account. In the case of the Synoptists it is difficult to 
understand how Jesus, who was at enmity with the Scribes and 
Pharisees, but who never had the least conflict with the Sadducees, 
and maintained a reserve both politically and theocratically unas- 
sailable, should have been doomed to death immediately upon his 
entrance into the capital, and should have charged the rulers with 
having already planned his murder in his parable of the mast 
the vineyard. Keim, in his “History of Jesus of Nazara,” 
himself of the memorable triumphal entry into Jerusalem an 
cleansing of the Temple (in the Synoptists), but he is obliged! 
_ self to confess that neither in the one case nor in the other di 
`. Sanhedrim make it the ground of the sentence. And what is th 
price at which he avails himself of these facts? Jesus is said to 
have been untrue to himself, to have entered upon a course of mere 
outward .and violent assertion of his Messiahship only to retreat 
from it immediately and give himself up for lost! John gives quite 
a different view. Jesus, disturbed by the expectation of a worldly 
Messiah six months béfore, removes the conflict, about the thoughts 
and faith of his people, to Jerusalem, and again and again does 
so; there he gains advantage with the people in the very face of 
the rulers, and he raises the latter to a state of deadly animosity, 
while at last, through the raising of Lazarus, the popular excite- 
ment (which alone explains the recently kindled Messianic enthu- 
siasm displayed in the triumphal entry, recorded in the Synoptists) 
rises so.high that the Sadducean rulers, becoming alarmed for their 
supremacy, lend a helping hand to the Pharisees for his destruction 
(cf. xi. 45—50). l l 

VI. The points of comparison become more numerous at the 
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opening of the history of the Passion; and at the same time the 
traces of John’s superiority. Let us consider, first, a few of the 
minor instances. If it appear strange in the Synoptical account 
of the triumphal entry, that Jesus should have sat upon the ass on 
purpose to fulfil literally the words of Zechariah, we lean from - 
John that the disciples discovered only afterwards the fulfilment 
of the prophetic passage in what was at the time, no doubt, 
occasioned by the pressure of the crowd upon him. As in the 
history of the anointing at Bethany, it is John alone who gives 
theńame and motives of the woman who performed that act of . 
homage and of the disciple who criticized it. At the Lord’s 
Supper, the designation of the traitor is indistinct in the Synoptists 
in the words “He that dippeth with me in the dish,” since all 
dipped with him; butin John the indistinctness is removed, for he 
relates how he himself at the instigation of Peter asked the Lord 
in a whisper, and he, also in a whisper, gave him the sign, “ To 
whom I shall give the sop after I have dipped it.” It is John 
alone who knows the name of the disciple who in. Gethsemane 
struck the servant (of the high priest), and of the servant himself; 
and in the name “Malchus,” at all events, there cannot be intended 
any peculiarity of John’s. On the other hand, criticism has made 
capital out of the fact that he passes by the agony in Gethsemane, 
and that he speaks of a omepa and of a xiAlapxos at the appre- 
hension of Jesus. That such an omission is not to be ascribed to 
a dogmatic intention, is shown by the whole of the passage which 
corresponds with it (xii. 27, 28); and if itis maintained that the 
agony in Gethsemane is irreconcilable psychologically with the 
preceding. prayer of consecration (chap. xvii.), it would be just 
as irreconcilable with the sublime sentiment of the institution ot 
the Supper. But John speaks of a omdpa and of a xAlapxos 
because the high priest had asked for a troop of Roman soldiers, 
being really afraid of an uproar, or because John applied Greeco- 
Roman designations to the Levitical Temple guard. If not, what 
motive could an anti-Judaical and Gentile pseudo-John have 
had to invent a Roman participation in the apprehension of 
Jesus ? 

VIL. A point of much more importance is the chronological 
discrepancy in respect to the Last Supper and the date of the 
death of Jesus. The Synoptists place the Last Supper on the 
14th Nisan, the solemn paschal eve of the Jews, and accordingly 
make Jesus die on the 15th Nisan, the first day of the festival. 
John, on the other hand, represents the death as on the day when 
they ate the Passover (xviii. 28), therefore on the 14th, so that he 
puts the Last Supper on the 13th. In this case everything con- 
firms the Johannine representation. 

VII. Another point of main importance is the omission of the 
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sacred supper and the account of the feet-washing. Looking at 
. the matter historically, the Evangelist’s method is very simply 
explained by the fact that the supper was sufficiently reported 
and well known ; the feet-washing, on the other hand, had escaped 
‘the Synoptical tradition. According to the critical view, on the 
contrary, the institution of the supper is omitted’ because it is to 
be put aside, and, in order that the farewell evening might not be 
deprived of its solemnity, the feet-washing was invented to supply | 
its place. But let us remember, that the Evangelist wrote for 
a generation of Christians, in which every one knew and believed 
the sacred supper to be a memorial of the night of the Saviour’s 
passion, handed down for a hundred years and celebrated as such; 
and we are to imagine it put out of the head and heart, of 
Christendom! And what of the motive for this insane attempt? 
Baur says it would have been an unnatural representation to 
make one who must be thought of as the true paschal lamb 
sacrificed on the 14th Nisan (before the supper) as keeping 
the Passover with his disciples, and since the institution of the 
supper was inseparably united in the consciousness of that age 
with the idea of the last meal as a paschal meal, the holy supper 
must have coincided with the paschal character of that meal, the 
ideal intent of it. having been already anticipated in chap. vi. 
But why should not Jesus as the true paschal lamb have held his 
Passover with his disciples, when he gave himself symbolically as 
food to the sense, in the establishment of the supper which came 
out of the Passover celebration, and when he was the paschal 
lamb of the new covenant? Even if the Evangelist had felt the 
contradiction, which Paul did not (1 Cor. v. 7), he would still only 
have to place it with the whole of the last meal as well as the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, on the 13th Nisan, for it is absurd 
to think that a Gentile Christian of the second century would 
allow the connection between the supper and the Passover to be ~ 
lost, or that the whole farewell meal should be deprived of its - 
paschal character, and the institution of the supper expunged 
from the history of Jesus. And then, lastly, that the Evangelist 
should have recourse to the. feet-washing to supply the place 
of the institution of the supper is really too outrageous a sug- 
gestion to be entertained. The feet-washing, which was itself to 
reprove a strife for precedence with which even up to that evening, 
according to Luke, the disciples troubled the Lord (perhaps as to 
the assignment of places), is a testimony to the superior know- 
ledge of John; for as Jesus never up to that time had on any 
occasion waited upon his disciples at table, or in any other way 
assumed the place of a servant among them, the words which 
were employed on that farewell evening (Luke xxii. 27) require 
some such occurrence for their explanation. “For whether is 
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greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? is not he 
that sitteth at meat? But I am among you as he that serveth.” 
IX. There are two other points, in the trial scenes. According 

to Luke, the prisoner was immediately taken to the high priest, 
who (see Luke iii. 1) might be either Annas or Caiaphas. In his 
house took place the mocking andthe denial. But on the morrow 
the assembled Sanhedrim held its court upon Jesus. According 
to Matthew and Mark, again, this action of the Sanhedrim, ending 
in the sentence of death, took place in the midnight in the hoyse 
of the high priest, and the mocking and denial after that, but in 
a second session of the Sanhedrim, on the morrow, for which they 
cannot supply any motive. There is an evident confusion here, 
in contrast with Luke; for it was hardly possible in the middle of 
the night for the Sanhedrim to assemble; and if it could assemble 
and pass the sentence of death, still the second gathering in the 
morning would not have been necessary. Now the account in 
John resolves this confusion, for it tells us that the solemn hearing 
before Caiaphas (xviii. 24)—presupposed as substantially familiar 
to the readers from the account in the Synoptists—was preceded 
by a previous hearing in the night before Annas, in whose 
house Jesus was kept for the time. These two high priests 
and two examinations Luke has not distinguished; Matthew 
and Mark have simply reversed them. The other point is 
the examination before Pilate. The representation in John, 
notwithstanding all the critic’s far-fetched suspicions, belongs 
to the most impressive portions of the evangelic records. 
It is quite impossible that Jesus, according to the Synoptists, 
should have answered the question, “ Art thou the King of the 
Jews?” with a bare, curt Yes; and Pilate could not have declared 
him innocent simply upon that mere assent. John makes the 
whole process conceivable when he represents Jesus as explaining 
his méaning, showing that his kingdom was unpolitical in its 
character. f 

. The fourth Evangelist, then, displays an historical superiority over 
the Synoptists in many important points which can be explained 
naturally only on the supposition that he was an eye-witness. 
Tyne the objections of the critics are not yet entirely removed. 
But still this argument is, as we think, a complete refutation of the 
critical hypothesis of the Fourth Gospel as the Logos-romance, as 
it shows it to have no historical basis to rest upon. We have 
exposed the psychological absurdity of their fundamental suppo- 
sition, and the violence and untenableness of their exposition of 
it. Even if we had not succeeded in altogether meeting their 
attacks upon the Gospel, their theory itself would still remain open 
_ to insuperable objections. 

W. BEYSCHLAG. 

VOL. XXX. 3H 


ON THE DISCOVERY OF OXYGEN IN 
THE SUN. 


F most promising result of solar research since Kirchhoff in 
1859 interpreted the dark lines of the sun’s spectrum has 
recently been announced from America. Interesting in itself, the 
discovery just made is doubly interesting in what it seems to pro- 
mise in the future. Just as Kirchhoff’s great discovery, that a 
- certain double dark line in the solar spectrum is due to the vapour 
of sodium in the sun’s atmosphere, was but the first of a long series 
of results which the spectroscopic analysis of the sun was to 
reveal, so the discovery just announced that a certain important 
gas—the oxygen present in our air and the chief chemical: consti- 
tuent of water—shows its presence in the sun by bright lines 
instead of dark, will in all probability turn out to be but the first- 
fruits of a new method of examining the solar spectrum. Asits 
author, Dr. Henry Draper of New York, remarks, further investi- 
gation in the direction he has pursued will lead to the discoyery 
of other elements in the sun, but it was not “proper to conceal the 
‘principle on which such researches are to be conducted, for the 
sake of personal advantage.” It may well happen, though I anti- 
cipate otherwise, that by thus at once describing his method. of 
observation, Dr. Draper may enable others to add to the list of 
known solar elements others which yet remain to he detected; 
but if Dr. Draper should thus have added. but one element to that 
list, he will ever be regarded as the physicist to whose acumen the 
method was due by which all those elements were detected, and 
to whom, therefore, the chief credit of their discovery must cer- 
tainly be attributed. = 
I propose briefly to consider the circumstances which preceded 
the great discovery which it is now my pleasing duty to describe,’ 
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‘in order that the reader may the more readily follow the remarks 
by which I shall endeavour to indicate some of the results which 
‘seem to follow from the discovery, as well as the line along 
. Which in my opinion the new method may most hopefully be 
followed. 

It is generally known that what is called the spectroscopic . 
method of analyzing the sun’s substance had its origin in Kirch- 
‘hoff’s interpretation of the dark-lines in the solar spectram. Until 
' 1859 these dark lines had not been supposed to have any special 
‘significance, or rather it had not been supposed that their signifi- 
‘cance, whatever it might be, could be interpreted. A physicist of 
‘some eminence spoke of these phenomena in 1858 in a tone which 
ought by the way seldom to be adopted by the man of science. 
“The phenomena defy, as we have seen,” he said, “all attempts 
hitherto to reduce them within empirical laws, and no complete 
explanation or theory of them is possible. All that theory can be 
expected to do is this—it may explain how dark lines of any sort 
may arisé within the spectrum.” Kirchhoff in 1859 showed not 
only how dark lines of any sort may appear, but how and why 
othey do appear, and precisely what they mean. He found that the 
‘dark lines of the solar spectrum are due to the vapours of various 

elements in the sun’s atmosphere, and that the nature of such ele- 
‘ments may be determined from the observed position of the dark 
lines. Thus when iron is raised by the passage of the electric 
spark to so intense a degree of heat that it is vaporized, the light 
of the glowing vapour of iron is found to give a multitude of 
bright lines along the whole length of the spectrum—that is, some 
red, some orange, some yellow, and so on. In the solar spectrum 
corresponding dark lines are found along the whole length of the 
‘spectrum—that is, some in the red, some in the orange, yellow, &c., 
-and precisely in those parts of these various spectral regions which 
the bright lines of glowing iron would occupy. Multitudes of 
other dark lines exist of course in the solar spectrum.. But those 
corresponding to the bright lines of glowing iron are unquestion- 
ably there. They are by no means lost in the multitude as might 
be expected, but, owing to the peculiarity of their arrangement, 
strength, &ec., „they are perfectly recognizable as the iron. lines 
reversed, that is, dark instead of bright. Kirchhoff’s researches 
showed how this is to be interpreted. It means that the vapour 
of iron exists in the atmosphere of the sun, glowing necessarily 
with an intensely bright light; but, being cooler (however intensely 
hot) than the general mass of the sun within, the iron vapour 
-absérbs more light than it emits, and the result is that the iron 
lines, instead of appearing bright as they would if the iron vapour — 
alone were shining, appear relatively dark on the bright rainbow- 
tinted background of the solar aaa 
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Thus was it shown that in the atmosphere of the sun there is 
the glowing vapour of the familiar metal, iron ; and in like manner 
other metals, and one element (hydrogen) which is not ordinarily 
regarded as a metal, were shown to be present in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere. In saying that they are present in the sun’s atmosphere, 
I am, in point of fact, saying that they are present in the sun; 
for the solar atmosphere is, in fact, the outer part of the sun him- 
self, since a very large part, if not by far the greater part, of the 
sun’s mass must be vaporous. But no other elements, except the 
metals iron, sodium, barium, calcium, magnesium, aluminium, 
manganese, chromium, cobalt, nickel, zinc, copper, and titanium, 
and the element hydrogen, were shown to be present in the sun, 
by this method of observing directly the solar dark lines. In 
passing, I may note that there are reasons for regarding hydrogen 
as a metallic element, strange though’the idea may seem to those 
who regard hardness, brightness, malleability, ductility, plasticity, 
and the like, as the characteristic properties of metals, and neces- 
sarily fail to comprehend how a gas far rarer, under the same 
conditions, than the air we breathe, and which cannot possibly be 
malleable, ductile, or the like, can conceivably be regarded as a 
metal. But there is in reality no necessary connection between 
any one of the above properties and the metallic nature; many of 
the fifty-five mctals are wanting in all of these properties; nor is 
there any reason why, as we have in mercury a metal which at 
ordinary temperatures is a liquid, so we might have in hydrogena 
metal which, at all obtainable temperatures, and under all obtain- 
able conditions of pressure, is gaseous. It was shown by the late 
Professor Graham (aided in his researches most effectively by 
Dr. Chandler Roberts) that hydrogen will enter into such com- 
bination with the metal palladium that it may be regarded as 
forming, for the time, with the palladium, an alloy; and as alloys 
can only be regarded as compounds of two or more metals, the 
inference is that hydrogen is in reality a metallic element. 

Fourteen only of the elements known to us, or less than a 
quarter of the total number, were thus found to be present in the 
sun’s constitution; and of these all were metals, if we regard 
hydrogen as metallic. Neither gold nor silver shows any trace of 
its presence, nor can any sign be seen of platinum, lead, and 
mercury. But, most remarkable of all, and most perplexing, was 
the absence of alltrace of oxygen and nitrogen, two gases which 
could not be supposed wanting in the substance of the great 
ruling centre of the planetary system. It might well be believed, 
indeed, that none of the five metals just named are absent from 
the sun, and indeed that every one of the forty metals not 
recognized by the spectroscopic method nevertheless exists in the 
sun. For according to the nebular hypothesis of the origin of 
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our solar system, the sun might be expected to contain all the 
elements which exist in our earth. Some of these elements might 
indeed escape discovery, because existing only in small quantities; 
and others, as platinum, gold, and lead, for example, because but 
a small portion of their vaporous substance rose above the level 
of that glowing surface which is called the photosphere. But 
that oxygen, which constitutes so large a portion of the solid, 
liquid, and vaporous mass of our earth, should not exist in 
enormous quantities, and its presence be very readily discernible, 
seemed amazing indeed. Nitrogen, also, might well be expected 
to be recognizable in the sun. Carbon, again, is so important,a 
constituent of the earth, that we should expect to discover clear 
traces of its existence in the sun. In less degree, similar con- 
siderations apply to sulphur, boron, silicon, and the' other non- 
metallic elements. 

It was not, however, supposed by any one at all competent to 
form an opinion on the subject, that oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon 
are absent from the sun. It was perceived that an element might 
exist in enormous quantities in the substance of .the sun, and 
yet fail to give any evidence of its presence, or only give such 
evidence as might readily escape recognition. If we remember 
how the dark lines are really caused, we shall perceive that this is. 
so. A glowing vapour in the atmosphere of the sun absorbs rays 
of the same colour as it emits. If, then, it is cooler than the 
glowing mass of the sun which it enwraps, and if, notwithstanding 
the heat received from this mass, it remains cooler, then it suffers 
none of those rays to pass earthwards.* It emits rays of the same 
kind (that is, of the same colour) itself, but, being cooler, the rays 
thus coming from it are feebler, or, to speak more correctly, the 
ethereal waves thus originated are feebler than those of the same 
order which would have travelled earthwards from the sun but 
for the interposed screen of vapour. Hence the corresponding 
parts of the solar spectrum are less brilliant, and contrasted 
with the rainbow-tinted streak of light, on which they lie as on a | 
background, they appear dark. 

In order then that any element may be detected by its dark 
lines, it is necessary that it-should lie as a vaporous screen be- 
tween the more intensely heated mass of the sun and the eye of 
the observer on earth. It must then form an enclosing envelope 
cooler than the sun within it. Or rather, some part of the vapour 
must.be thus situated. For enormous masses of the vapour might 


* More strictly, it plays the same part as a glass screen bofore a glowing fire. When 
the heat of the fire falls on such a screen (through which light passes readily enough), 
it is received by the glass, warming the glass up to a certain point, and the warmed 
glass emits the heat thus received in all directions, thus scattering over a large space 
the rays which but for tke glass would have fallen directly upon the objects which the 
screen is intended to protect. 
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be within the photospheric surface of the sun at a much higher 
temperature, which yet being enclosed in the cooler vaporous- 
shell of the same substance would not be able to send its light- 
rays earthwards. One may compare the state of things, so far as. 
that particular element is concerned, to what is presented in the 
case of a metallic globe cooled on the outside but intensely hot 
within. The cool outside of such a globe is what determines the 
light and heat received from it, so long as the more heated mass. 
within has not yet (by conduction) warmed the exterior shell. So 
in the case of a vapour permeating the entire mass, perhaps, of the- 
sun, and at as high a temperature as the sun everywhere except 
on the outside. It is the temperature of the outermost part of’ 
such a vaporous mass which determines the intensity of the rays. 
received from it—or in other words, determines whether the cor-- 
responding parts of the spectrum shall be darker or not than the- 
rest of the spectrum. If the vapour does not rise above the. 
photosphere of the sun in sufficient quantity to exercise a recog-- 
nizable absorptive effect, its presence in the sun will not be- 
indicated by any dark Jines. 

I dwell here on the question of quantity, which is sometimes. 
overlooked in considering the spectroscopic evidence of the sun’s 
condition, but is in reality a very important factor in determinin g- 
the nature of the evidence relating to each element in the solar 
mass. In some cases, the quantity of a material necessary to give 
unmistakable spectroscopic evidence is singularly small; insomuch 
that new elements as thallium, cesium, rubidium, and gallium,. 
have been actually first recognized by their spectral lines when 
existing in such minute quantities in the substances examined as. 
to give no other trace whatever of their existence. But it would! 
be altogether a mistake to suppose that some element existing in 
exceedingly small quantities, or, more correctly, existing in the 
form of an exceedingly rare vapour in the sun’s atmosphere, would 
be detected by means of its dark lines, or by any other method de~- 
, pending on the study of the solar spectrum. When we place a small 
portion of some substance in the space between the carbon points. 
of an electric lamp, and volatilize that substance in the voltaic 
arc, we obtain a spectrum including all the bright lines of the 
various elements contained in the substance; and if some element 
is contained in it in exceedingly small quantity, we may yet 
perceive its distinctive bright lines among the others (many of 
them far brighter) belonging to the elements present in greater 
quantities. . But if we have (for example) a great mass of molten 
iron, the rainbow-tinted spectrum of whose light we examine from 
a great distance, and if a small quantity of sodium, or other sub- 
stance which vaporizes at moderate temperatures, be cast into. 
the molten iron so that the vapour of the added element presently- 
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rises above the glowing surface of the iron, no trace of the presence’ 
of this vapour would be shown in the spectrum observed from a 
distance. The part of the spectrum where the dark lines of 
sodium usually appear would, undoubtedly, be less brilliant than , 
before, in the same sense that the sun may be said to be less 
brilliant when the air is in the least degreé moist than when it is 
perfectly dry ; but the loss of brilliancy is as utterly imperceptible 
in the one case as it is in the other. In like manner, a vapour 
might exist in the atmosphere of the sun (above the photosphere 
that is), of whose presence not a trace would be afforded in the 
spectroscope, for the simple reason that the absorptive action 
of the vapour, though exerted to reduce the brightness of. parti- 
cular solar rays or tints, would not affect those rays sufficiently 
for the spectroscopist to’ recognize any diminution of their 
lustre. f ; 
There is another consideration, which, so far as I know, has not 
hitherto received much attention, but should certainly be taken 
into account. in the attempt to interpret the real meaning of the 
solar spectrum. Some of the metals which are vaporized by the 
‘sun’s heat below the photosphere, may become liquid or even 
solid.at or near the level of the photosphere. Even though the 
heat at the level of the photosphere may be such that, under ordi- 
nary conditions of pressure and so forth, such metals would be 
vaporous, the enormous pressure which must exist not far below 
the level of the photosphere may make the heat necessary for 
complete vaporization far greater than the actual heat at that 
level. In that case the vapour will in part condense into liquid 
globules, or, if the heat is considerably less than is necessary to 
keep the substance in the form of vapour, then it may in part be 
solidified, the tiny globules of liquid metal becoming tiny crystals 
of solid metal.: We see both conditions fulfilled within the limits 
of our own air in the case of the vapour of water. Low down the 
water is present in the air (ordinarily) in the form of pure vapour ; 
at a higher level the vapour is condensed by cold into liquid drops 
forming visible clouds (cumulus clouds), and yet higher where the 
cold is still greater, the minute water-drops tum into ice-crystals 
forming those light fleecy clouds called cirrus clouds by the meteor- 
ologist. Now true: clouds of either sort may“exist in the solar 
- atmosphere even above that photospheric level which forms the 
boundary of the sun we see. It may be said that the spectroscope, 
applied to examine matter outside the photosphere, has given 
evidence.only of vaporous cloud masses. The ruddy prominences 
which tower tens of thousands of miles above the surface of the 
sun, and thé sierra (or as it is sometimes unclassically called 
the chromosphere) which covers usually the whole of the photo- 
sphere to a depth of about eight thousand miles, show only under 
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- spectroscopic scrutiny the bright lines indicating gaseity: But 
‘though this is perfectly true, it is also true that we have not here 
a par ticle of evidence to show that clouds of liquid particles, and of 
tiny crystals may not float over the sun’s surface, or even that the 
ruddy clouds shown by the spectroscope to shine with light indi- 
cative of gaseity may not also contain liquid and crystalline 
particles. For in point of fact, the very principle on which our 
recognition of the bright lines depends involves the inference 
that matter whose light would not be resolved into bright lines 
would not be recognizable at all. The bright lines are seen, 
because by means of a spectroscope we can throw them far apart, 
without reducing their lustre, while the background of rainbow- 
tinted spectrum has its various portions similarly thrown farther 
apart and correspondingly weakened. One may compare the 
process (the comparison I believe has not hitherto been em- 
ployed) to the dilution of a dense liquid in which solid masses 
have been floating: the more we increase the quantity of the 
liquid in diluting it with water, the more transparent it becomes, 
but the solid masses in it are not changed, so that we only 
have to dilute the liquid sufficiently to see these masses. But 
if there were in the interstices of the solid masses particles of 
some substance which dissolved in the water, we should not recog- 
nize the presence of this substance by any increase in its visibility ; ; 
for the very same process which thinned the liquid would thin this 
soluble substance in the same degree. In like.manner, by dis- 
persing and correspondingly weakening the sun’s light more and 
more, we can recognize the light of the gaseous matter in the 
prominences, for this is not weakened; but if the prominences 
also contain matter in the solid or liquid form (that is, drops or 
crystals), the spectroscopic method will not indicate the presence 
of such matter, for the spectrum of such matter will be weakened 
by dispersion in precisely the same degree that the solar spectrum 
itself is weakened. 

It is easy to see how the evidence of the presence of any 
element which behaved in this way would be weakened, if we 
consider what would happen in the case of our own earth, accord- 
ing as the air were simply moist but without clouds, or loaded 
with cumulus masses but without cirrus clouds, or loaded with 
cirrus clouds. For although there is not in the case of the earth 
a central glowing mass like the sun’s, on whose rainbow-tinted 
spectrum the dark lines caused by the absorptive action of our 
atmosphere could be seen by the inhabitant of some distant planet 
studying the earth from without, yet the sun’s light reflected from 
the surface of the earth plays in reality a similar part. It does not 
give a simple rainbow-tinted spectrum, for, being sunlight, it 

' shows all the dark lines of the solar spectrum; but the addition 
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of new dark lines to these, in consequence of the absorptive 
action of the earth’s atmosphere, could very readily be deter- 
mined. In fact we do thus recognize in the spectra of Mars, 
Venus, and other planets, the presence of aqueous vapour in their 
-atmosphere, despite the fact that our own air, containing also . 
aqueous vapour, naturally renders so much the more difficult the 
-detection of that vapour in the atmosphere of remote planets 
necessarily seen through our own air.. Now, a distant observer 
examining the light of our own earth on a day when, though the 
‘air was moist, there were no clouds, would have ample evideiice of 
the presence of the vapour of water; for the light which he 
examined would have ‘gone twice through our earth’s atmosphere, 
from its outermost thinnest parts to the densest layers close to the 
surface, then back again through the entire thickness of the air. 
But if the air were heavily laden with cumulus clouds (without 
any cirrus clouds at a higher layer), although we should know that 
there was abundant moisture in the air, and indeed much more 
moisture than there had been when there had been no clouds, our 
imagined observer would either perceive:no traces at all of this, 
moisture, or he would perceive traces so much fainter than when 
the air was clear that he would be apt to infer that the air was 
either quite dry, or at least very much drier than it had been in 
that case. For the light which he would receive from the earth 
would not in this case have passed through the entire depth of 
mvisture-laden air twice, but twice only through that portion of 
the air which lay above the clouds, at whose surface the sun’g 
light would be reflected. The whole of the most moisture-laden 
layer of the air would be snugly concealed under the cloud-layer, 
and would exercise no absorptive action whatever on the light 
which the remote observer would examine. If from the upper 
surface of the layer of cumulus clouds aqueous vapour rose still 
higher, and were converted in the cold upper regions of the 
atmosphere into clouds of ice-crystals, the distant observer would 
have still less chance of recognizing the presence of moisture in 
our atmosphere. For the layer of air between the cumulus clouds 
and the cirrus clouds would be unable to exert any absorptive 
action on the light which reached the observer. All such light 
would come to him after reflection from the layer of cirrus clouds. , 
He would be apt to infer that there was no moisture at all in the 
air of our planet, at the very time when in fact there was so much 
moisture that not one layer only, but'two layers of clouds enve- 
loped the earth, the innermost layer consisting of particles of 
liquid water, the outermost of particles of frozen water. Using 
the words ice, water, and steam, to represent the solid, liquid, and 
vaporous states of water, we may fairly say that ice and water, 
by hiding steam, would persuade the remote observer that there 
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nature. As to quantity, indeed, the answer is obvious: if there is 
only a small quantity ‘of any given element in the entire mass of 
the sun, only a very small quantity can under any circumstances 
exist outside the photosphere. . As regards condition, it must be 
remembered that the vessel of my illustrative case was supposed 
to contain air at a given temperature and pressure throughout. 
If the vessel was so large that in different parts of it the tempera- 
ture and pressure were different, the diffusion would, indeed, still 
be perfect, because at all ordinary temperatures and pressures 
hydrogen and carbonic acid gas remain gaseous. But if the 
vapour introduced .is of such a nature that at moderate tempera- 
tures and pressures it condenses, wholly or in part, or liquefies, the 
diffusion will not take place with the same uniformity. We need 
not go farther for illustration than to the case of our own atmo- 
sphere as it actually exists. The vapour of water spreads uni- 
` formly through each layer of the atmosphere which is at such a 
temperature and pressure as to permit of such diffusion; but 
where the temperature is too low for complete diffusion (at the 
actual pressure) the aqueous vapour is condensed into visible 
cloud, diffusion being checked at this point as at an impassable. 
boundary. In the case of the sun, as in the case of our own 
_ earth, it is not the-density of an element when in a vaporous 
form which limits its diffusion, but the value of the temperature 
at which its vapour at given pressure condenses into liquid par- 
ticles. It is in this way only that any separation can be effected 
between the various elements which exist in the sun’s substance, 
and though such separation is unquestionably competent to modify 
the spectroscopic evidence respecting different elements, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that any such separation could occur, as 
has been imagined by some—a separation causing in remote times 
the planets supposed to have been thrown off by the sun to be 
rarest on the outskirts of the solar systèm and densest close to the 
sun. The small densities of the outer family of planets, as com- 
pared with the densities of the so-called terrestrial planets, must 
certainly be otherwise explained. 

But undoubtedly the chief circumstance likely to operate in 
veiling the existence of important constituents of the solar mass 
must be that which has so long prevented spectroscopists from 
detecting the presence of oxygen in the sun, An element may 
exist in such a condition, either over particular parts of the 
photosphere, or over the entire surface of the sun, that instead of 
causing dark lines in the solar spectrum it may produce bright 
lines. Such lines may be conspicuous, or they may be so little 
brighter than the background of the spectrum as to be scarcely 
perceptible or quite imperceptible. 

In passing, I would notice that this interpretation of the want 
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of all spectroscopic evidence of the presence of oxygen, carbon, 
and other elements in the sun, is not an ex post facto explanation. 
As will presently appear, it is now absolutely certain that oxygen, 
though really existing, and doubtless, in enormous quantities, in 
the sun, has been concealed from recognition in this way. But 
that this might be so was perceived long ago. I myself, in the 
first edition of my treatise on the “Sun,” pointed out, in 1870, 
with special. reference to nitrogen and oxygen, that an element 
“may be in a condition enabling it to radiate as much light as it 
absorbs, or else very little more or very little less, so that it either 
obliterates all signs of its existence, or else gives lines so little 


-~ brighter or darker than the surrounding parts of the spectrum that 


o 


we can detect no trace of its existence.” I had still earlier given 
a similar explanation of the absence of all spectroscopic evidence 
of hydrogen in the case of the bright star Betelgeux.* 

_ Let us more closely consider the significance of what we learn 
from the spectral evidence respecting the gas hydrogen. We 
know that when the total light of the sun is dealt with, the 
presence of hydrogen is constantly indicated by dark lines. In 
other words, regarding the sun as a whole, hydrogen constantly 
reduces the emission of rays of those special tints which correspond 
to the light of this element. When we examine the light of other 
suns than ours, we find that in many cases, probably in by far the _ 
greater number of cases, hydrogen acts a similar part. But notin ' 
every case. In the spectra of some stars, notably in those of Betel- 
geux and Alpha Herculis, the lines of hydrogen are not visible at all ; 
while in yet others, as Gamma Cassiopeia, the middle star of the 
five which form the straggling W of this constellation, the lines of 
hydrogen show bright upon the relatively dark background of the 
spectrum. When we examine closely the sun himself, we find that 
although his light as a whole gives a spectrum in which the lines 
of hydrogen appear dark, the light of particular parts of his surface, 
if separately examined, occasionally shows the hydrogen lines 
bright as in the spectrum of Gamma Cassiopeia, while sometimes 
the light of particular parts gives, like the light of Betelgeux, no 
spectroscopic evidence whatever of the presence of hydrogen. 
Manifestly, if the whole surface of the sun were in the condition 


* In “ Other Worlds than Ours,” I wrote as follows :—“ The lines of hydrogen, which are 
so well marked in the solar spectrum, are not seen in the spectrum of Betelgeux. We are 
not to conclude from this that hydrogen does not exist in the composition of the star. 
We know that certain parts of the solar disc, when examined with the spectroscope, do 
not at all times exhibit the hydrogen lines, or may even present them as bright instead 


of dark lines. , It may well be that in Betelgeux hydrogen exists under such conditions ` 


that the amount of light it sends forth is nearly equivalent to the amount it absorbs, in 
Which case its characteristic lines would not be easily discernible. In fact, it is impor- 
tant to notice generally, that while there can be no. mistaking the positive evidence 
afforded by the spectroscope as to the existence of any element in sun or star, the 
negative evidence supplied by the absence of particular lines is not to be certainly 
relied upon.” 
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_ of the portions which give bright hydrogen lines, the spectrum of 
the sun would resemble that-of Gamma Cassiopeie ; while if the 
whole surface were in the condition of those parts which show no 
lines of hydrogen, the spectrum of the sun would resemble that of 
Betelgeux. Now if there were any reason for supposing that the 
parts of the sun which give no lines of hydrogen are those from 
which the hydrogen has been temporarily removed in some way, 
we might reasonably infer that in the stars whose spectra show 
no hydrogen lines there is no hydrogen. But the fact that the 
hydrogen lines are sometimes seen bright renders this supposition 
untenable. For we cannot suppose that the lines of hydrogen 
change from dark to bright or from bright to dark (both which 
changes certainly take place) without passing through a stage in 
which they are neither bright nor dark; in other words we are 
compelled to assume that there is an intermediate condition in 
which the hydrogen lines, though really existent, are invisible 
because they are of precisely the same lustre as the adjacent parts 
of the spectrum. Hence the evanescence of the hydrogen lines 
affords no reason for supposing that hydrogen has become even 
reduced in quantity where the linesare not seen. And therefore it 
follows that the invisibility of the hydrogen lines in the spectrumof . 
Betelgeux is no proof that hydrogen does not exist in that star in 
quantities resembling those in which it is present in the sun. 
And this, being demonstrated in the case of one gas, must be 
regarded as at least probable in the case of other gases. Where- 
_ fore the absence of the lines of oxygen from the spectrum of any 

star affords no sufficient reason for believing that oxygen is not 
present in that star, or that it is not as plentifully present as 
hydrogen, or even far more plentifully present. 

There are other considerations which have to be taken into 
account, as well in dealing with the difficulty arising from the 
absence of the lines of particular elements from the solar spectrum 
as in weighing the extremely important discovery which has just 
been effected by Dr. H. Draper. I would specially call attention 
now to a point which I thus presented seven years ago:—“ The 
great difficulty of interpreting the results of the spectroscopic 
analysis of the sun arises from the circumstance that we have no 
means of learning whence that part of the light comes which 
gives the continuous spectrum. When we recognize certain dark 
lines, we know certainly that the corresponding element exists in 
the gaseous form at a lower temperature than the substance which 
gives the continuous spectrum. But as regards that continuous 
spectrum itself we can form no such exact opinion.” It might, 
for instance, have its origin in glowing liquid or solid matter; but 
it might also be compounded of many spectra, each containing a 
large number of bands, the bands of one spectrum filling up the 
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spaces which would be left dark between the bands of another - 
spectrum, and so on until the entire range from the extreme 
visible red to the extreme visible. violet were occupiéd by what 
appeared as a continuous rainbow-tinted streak. “ We have, in 


_ fact, in the sun,” as I pointed out, “a vast agglomeration of . 


elements, subject to two giant influences, producing in some sort 


` opposing effects—viz., a temperature far surpassing any we can 


form any conception of, and a pressure (throughout nearly the 
whole of the sun’s globe) which is perhaps even more dispro- 
portionate to the phenomena of our’ experience. Each known 
element would be vaporized by the solar temperature-at known 
pressures; each (there can be little question) would be solidified 
by the vast pressures, did these arise at known temperatures. 
Now whether, under these circumstances, the laws of gaseous 
diffusion prevail where the elements are gaseous in the solar globe; 

whether, where liquid matter exists it isin general bounded in a 
definite manner from the neighbouring gaseous matter; whether 
any elements at all are solid, and if so under what conditions their 
solidity is maintained and the limits of the solid matter defined— 
all these are questions which must be answered before we can 
form a satisfactory idea of the solar constitution; yet they are 
questions which we have at present no means of answering.” 
Again, we require to know whether any process resembling com- 
bustion can under any circumstances take place inthe sun’s globe. 
If we could assume that some general resemblance exists between 
the processes at work upon the sun and those we are acquainted 
with, we might imagine that the various elements ordinarily exist 


. In'the sun’s globe in the gaseous form (chiefly) to certain levels, to 


others chiefly in the liquid form, and to yet others chiefly in the 
solid form. “But even then that part of each ‘element which is 
gaseous may exist in two forms having widely different spectra 
(in reality in five, but I consider only the extreme forms)—that 
whose light is capable of giving characteristic spectra of lines or 
bands (which will be different according to pressure and may 
appear either dark or bright), and that portion whose neni: is 
capable of giving a spectrum nearly or quite continuous. 

It will be seen that Dr. H. Drapers discovery supplies an answer 
to one of the questions, or rather to one of the sets of questions, 
thus indicated. g. give his discovery as far as possible in his own 
words. 

& Oxygen discloses itself,” he says, “ « by bright lines or bands in the solar 
spectrum, and does not give dark absorption-lines like the metals. Wėmust 
therefore change our theory of the solar spectrum, and no longer regard it 
merely as a continuous spectrum with certain rays absorbed by a layer of 
ignited metallic vapours, but as having also bright lines and bands super- 


posed on the background.of continuous spectrum. Such a conception not 
only opens the way to the discovery of others of the non-metals, sulphur, 
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phosphorus, selenium, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, carbon, &ce., but 
also may account for some of the so-called dark lines, by regarding them 
as intervals between bright lines. It must be distinctly understood that 
in speaking of the solar spectrum here, I do not mean the spectrum of any 
limited area upon the disc or margin of the sun, but the spectrum of light 
from the whole disc.” ; 

In support of the important statement here advanced, Dr. Draper 
submits a photograph of part of the solar spectrum with a com- 
parison spectrum of air, and also with some of the lines of iron and 
aluminium. The photograph itself, a copy of which, kindly sent 
to me by Dr. Draper, lies before me as I write, fully bears out Dr. 
Drapers statement. It is absolutely free from handwork or re- 
touching, except that reference letters have been added in the 
negative. It shows the part of the solar spectrum between the well- 
known Fraunhofer lines G and H, of which G (an iron line) lies in the 
indigo, and H (a line of hydrogen) in the violet,so that the portion 
photographed belongs to that region of the spectrum whose chemical 
or actinic energy is strongest. Adjacent to this lies the photo- 
graph of the air lines, showing nine or ten well-defined oxygen 
lines.or groups of lines, and two nitrogen bands. The exact 
agreement of the two spectra in position is indicated by the coin- 
cidence of bright lines of*iron and aluminium included in the air 
spectrum with the dark lines of the same elements in the solar 
spectrum. “No close observation,” as Dr. Draper truly remarks, 
“is needed-to demonstrate to even the most casual observer” (of 
this photograph) “that the oxygen lines are found in the sun as 
bright lines.” There is in particular one quadruple group of 
oxygen lines in the air spectrum, the coincidence of which with a 
group of bright lines in the solar spectrum is unmistakable. 

“This oxygen group alone is almost sufficient,” says Dr. Draper, ‘‘ to 
prove the presence of oxygen in the sun, for not only does each of the four 
components. have a representative in the solar group, but the relative 
strength and the general aspect of the lines in each case is similar.* Į 
shall not attempt at this time,” he proceeds, “ to give a complete list of the 
oxygen lines, . . . and it will be noticed that some lines in the air spectrum 
which have bright anologues in the sunare not marked with the symbol 
of oxygen. This is because there has not yet been an opportunity to make 
the necessary detailed comparisons. In order to be certain that a line 
belongs to oxygen, I have compared, under various pressures, the spectra 
of air, oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, hydrogen, 
and cyanogen. 

“ As to the spectrum of nitrogen and the existence of this element in the 
sun there is not yet certainty. Nevertheless, even by comparing the 

- diffused nitrogen lines of this particular photograph, in which nitrogen has 
been sacrificed to get the best effect for oxygen, the character of the evi- 


dence appears., There is a triple band somewhat diffused in the photo- 
graph belonging to nitrogen, which has its appropriate representative in 


*. Dr. Draper remarks here in passing, “I do not think that, in comparisons of the 
spectra of the elements and sun, enough stress has been laid on the general appearance 
of lines apart from their mere position; in photographic representations this point is 
very prominent.” 
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the solar spectrum, and another band of nitrogen is similarly represented.” 
Dr. Draper states that “in another photograph a heavy nitrogen line- 
which in the present one lies opposite an insufficiently exposed part of the- 
solar spectrum corresponds to a comparison band in the sun.” 


But one of the most remarkable points in, Dr. Draper’s paper is. 
what he tells us respecting the visibility of these lines in the 
spectrum itself. They fall as Ihave mentioned in a part of the 
' spectrum where the actinic energy is great but the luminosity 
small; in fact while this part of the spectrum is the very strongest 
for photography, it is close to the region of the visible spectrum, 

“ Where the last gleamings of refracted light 
Die in the fainting violet away.” 
It is therefore to be expected that those, if any, of the bright lines. 
of oxygen, will be least favourably shown to direct vision, and most, 
favourably in what might almost be called photographic vision, 
where we see what photography records for us. Yet Dr. Draper- 
states that these bright lines of oxygen can be readily seen. “ The- 
bright lines of oxygen in the spectrum of the solar disc have not 
been hitherto perceived, probably from the fact that in eye-obser=- 
vation bright lines on a less bright background do not make the- 
impression on the mind that dark linés do. When attention is. 
called to their presence they are readily enough seen, even with-- 
out the aid of a reference spectrum. The photograph, however, 
brings them into. greater prominence.” As the lines of oxygen 
are by no means confined to the indigo and violet, we may fairly 
hope that the bright lines in other parts of the spectrum of oxygen 
may be detected in the spectrum of the sun, now that spectro-- 
scopists know that bright lines and not dark lines are to be 
looked for. i 

Dr. Draper remarks that from purely theoretic considerations- 
derived from terrestrial chemistry, and the nebular hypothesis, 
the presence of oxygen in the sun might have been strongly 
suspected; for this element is currently stated to form eight-- 
ninths of the water of the globe, one-third of the crust of the 
earth, and one-fifth of the air, and should therefore probably be æ 
large constituent of every member of the solar system. On the 
other hand, the discovery of oxygen, and probably other non- 
metals, in the sun gives increased strength to the nebular hypo-- 
thesis, because to many persons the absence of this important 
group has presented a considerable difficulty. I have already 
remarked on the circumstance that we cannot, according to the- 
known laws of gaseous diffusion, accept the reasoning of those 
who have endeavoured to explain the small density of the outer- 
planets by the supposition that the lighter gases were left behind 
by the great contracting nebulous mass, out of which, on the- 
nebular hypothesis, the solar system is supposed to have been 
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formed. It is important to notice, now, that if on the one hand we 
find in the community of structure between the sun and our earth, 
as confirmed by the discovery of oxygen and nitrogen in the sun, 
evidence favouring the theory according to which all the members 
of that system were formed out of what was originally a single 
mass, we do not find evidence against the theory (as those who 
have advanced the explanation above referred to may be disposed 
to imagine) in the recognition in the sun’s mass of enormous 
quantities of one of these elements which, according to their view, 
ought to be found chiefly in the outer members of the solar 
system. If those who believe in the nebular hypothesis (generally, 
that is, for many of the details of the hypothesis as advanced by 
Laplace, are entirely untenable in the present position of physical 
science) had accepted the attempted explanation of the supposed 
absence of the non-metallic elements in.the sun, they would now 
find themselves in a somewhat awkward position. They would, 
in fact, be almost bound logically to reject the nebular hypothesis, 
seeing that one of the asserted results*of the formation of our 
system, according to that hypothesis, would have been disproved. 
But so far as I know, no supporter of the nebular hypothesis pos- 
sessing sufficient knowledge of astronomical and physical laws of 
facts to render his opinion of any weight, has ever given in his 
adhesion to the unsatisfactory explanation referred to. 

The view which I have long entertained respecting the growth 
of the solar system—viz., that it had its origin, not in contraction 
only or chiefly, but in combined processes of contraction and 
accretion—seems to me to be very strongly confirmed by Dr. 
Draper’s discovery. This would not be the place for a full dis- 
cussion of the reasons on which this opinion is based, nor does 
space indeed permit such a discussion. But I may remark that I 
believe no one who applies the laws of physics, as at present known, 
to the theory of the simple contraction of a_great nebulous mass 
formerly extending far beyond the orbit of Neptune, till, when 
planet after planet had been thrown off, the sun was left in his pre- 
sent form and condition in the centre, will fail to perceive enor- 
mous difficulties in the hypothesis, or to recognize in Dr. Drapers 
discovery a difficulty added to those affecting the hypothesis so 
presented. Has it ever occurred, I often wonder, to those who glibly 
quote the nebular theory as originally propounded, to inquire how 
far some of the processes suggested by Laplace are in accordance 

* with the now known laws of physics? To begin with, the original 
nebulous mass extending to a distance exceeding the earth’s dis- 
tance from the sun more than thirty times (this being only the . 
distance of Neptune), if we assign to it a degree of compression 
making its axial diameter half its equatorial diameter, would have 

~ had a volume exceeding the sun’s (roughly) about 120,000,000,000 
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times, and in this degree its mean density would have been | 
less than the sun’s. This would correspond to a density equal 
(roughly) to about one 400,000th part of the density of hydro- 
gen gas at atmospheric pressure. To suppose that a great mass 
of matter having this exceedingly small mean density, and 
extending to a distance of three or four thousand millions of 
miles from its centre, could under any circumstances rotate as a 
whole, or behave in other respects after’ the fashion attributed 
to the gaseous embryon of the solar system in ordinary descrip- 
tions of the nebular hypothesis, is altogether inconsistent with 
correct ideas of physical and dynamical laws. It is absolutely a. 
necessity of any nebular hypothesis of the solar system, that from 
the very beginning a central nucleus and subordinate nuclei should. 
form in it, and grow according to the results of the motions (at 
first to all intents and purposes independent) of its various parts. _ 
Granting this state of things, we arrive, by considering the com- 
bined effects of concretion and contraction, at a process of develop- 
ment according fully as well as that ordinarily described with the 
general relations described by Laplace, and accounting also (in a 
general way) for certain peculiarities which are in no degree 
explained by the ordinary theory. Amongst these may specially 
be noted the arrangement and distribution of the masses within 
the solar system, and the fact that so far as spectroscopic evidence 
enables us to judge, a general similarity of structure exists 
throughout the whole of the system. 

Inquiring as to the significance of his discovery, Dr. Draper 
remarks that it seems rather difficult 


“at first sight to believe that an ignited* gas in the solar atmosphere ' 
should not be indicated by dark lines in the solar spectrum, and should 
appear not to act under the law, ‘a gas when ignited absorbs rays of the 
same refrangibility as those.it emits.’ But in fact the substances hitherto 
investigated in the, sun are really metallic vapours, hydrogen probably 
coming under that rule. The non-metals obviously may behave differently. 
It is easy to speculate on the causes of such behaviour; and it may be 
suggested that the reason of the non-appearance of a dark line may be 
that the intensity of the light from a great thickness of ignited oxygen 
overpowers the effect of the photosphere, just as, if a person were to look 
at a candle-flame through a yard thickness of sodium vapour, he would 
only see bright sodium lines, and no dark absorption.” 


The reasoning here is not altogether satisfactory (or else is not 
quite correctly expressed). In the first place, the difficulty dealt 
with has no real existence.’ The law that a gas when glowing 


* The word “ignited” may mislead," and indeed is not correctly used here. Tho 
oxygen in the solar atmosphere, like the hydrogen, is simply glowing with intensity of 
heat. No process of combustion is taking place. Ignition, strictly speaking, means the 
initiation of the process of combustion, and a substance can only be said to be ignited 
when it has beén set burning. The word glowing is preferable ; or if reference is made 
to heat and light combined, then “ glowing with intensity of heat” seems the description 


most likely to be correctly understood. , 
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absorbs rays of the same refrangibility as those it emits, does not 
imply that a gas between a source of light and the observer will 
show its presence by spectroscopic dark lines. A gas so placed 
does receive from the source of light rays corresponding: to those 
. which it emits itself, if it is cooler than the source of light; and it 
absorbs theni, being in fact heated by means of them, though 
the gain of temperature may be dissipated as fast as received : 
but if the gas is hotter, it emits more of those rays than it absorbs, 
and will make its presence known by its bright lines. This is not 
a matter of speculation, but of experiment. On the other hand, 
the experiment suggested by Dr. Draper would not have the effect 
he supposes, if it were correctly made. Doubtless if the light 
from a considerable area of dully-glowing sodium vapour -were 
received by the spectroscope ‘at the same time as the light, of 
. a candle-flame seen through the sodium vapour, the light of the 
sodium vapour overcoming that of the candle-flame would indi- 
cate its presence by bright lines; but if light were received only 
from that portion of the sodium vapour which lay between the 
eye and the candle-flame, then I apprehend that the dark lines 
of sodium would not only be seen, but would be conspicuous by 
their darkness. 

It is in no cavilling spirit that I indicate what appears to me 
erroneous in a portion of Dr. Drapers reasoning on his great dis- 
covery. The entire significance of the discovery depends on the 
meaning attached to it, and therefore it is most desirable to 
ascertain what this meaning really is. There can be no doubt, I 
think, that we are to look for the true interpretation of the bright- 
ness of the oxygen lines in the higher temperature of the oxygen, 
not in tlte great depth of oxygen above the photospheric level. 
The oxygen which produces these bright lines need not necessarily 
be above the photosphere at all. (In fact I may remark here that 
Dr. Draper, in a communication addressed to myself, mentions that 
he has found no traces at present of oxygen above the photosphere, 
though I had not this circumstance in my thoughts in reasoning 
down to the conclusion that the part of the oxygen effective in 
showing these bright lines lies probably below the visible photo- 
sphere.) Of course, if the photosphere were really composed of 
glowing solid and liquid matter, or of masses of gas so compressed 
and so intensely heated as to give a continuous spectrum, no gas 
existing below the photosphere could send its light through, nor 
could its presence, therefore, be indicated in any spectroscopic 
manner. - But the investigations which have been made into the 
structure of the photosphere as revealed by the telescope, and in 
particular the observations made by Professor Langley, of the 
Alleghany Observatory, show that we have not in the photo- 
sphere a definite bounding envelope of the sun, but receive light 
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from many different depths below that spherical surface, 425,000 
miles from the sun’s centre, which we call the photospheric level. 
We receive more light from the centre of the solar disc, I feel 
satisfied, not solely because the absorptive layer through which 
we there see the sun is shallower, but partly, and perhaps 
chiefly, because we there receive light from some of the interior 
and more intensely heated parts of: the sun.* Should this prove 
to be the case, it may be found possible to do what heretofore 
astronomers have supposed to be impossible—to ascertain in some 
degree how far and in what way the constitution of the sun 
varies below the photosphere, which, so far as ordinary telescopic 
observation is concerned, seems to present a limit below which 
researches cannot be pursued. l 

Ihope we shall soon obtain news from Dr. Huggins’s Observatory 
- that the oxygen lines have been photographed and possibly the 
bright lines of other elements recognized in the solar spectrum. 
Mr. Lockyer also, we may hope, will exercise that observing skill 
which enabled him early to recognize the presence of bright 
hydrogen lines in the spectrum of portions of the sun’s surface, 
to examine that spectrum for other bright lines. 

I do not remember any time within the last twenty years when 
the prospects of fresh solar discoveries seemed more hopeful than 
they do at present. The interest which has of late years been 
drawn to the subject has had the effect of enlisting fresh recruits 
in the work of observation, and many of these may before long 
be heard of as among those who have employed Dr. Drapers 
method successfully. l , l 

But I would specially call attention to the interest which 
attaches to Dr. Drapers discovery and to the researches ‘likely to 
follow from it, in connection with a branch of research which is 
becoming more and more closely connected year by year with 
solar investigations—I mean stellar spectroscopy. We have 
seen the stars divided into orders according to their constitu- 
tion. We recognize evidence tending to show that these various 
orders depend in part upon age,—not absolute but relative age. 
There are among the suns which people space some younger 
by far than our sun, others far older, and some in a late stage 
of stellar decrepitude. Whether as yet spectroscopists have per- 
fectly succeeded in classifying these stellar orders in such sort 
that the connection between a stars spectrum and the stars 


R è 
* It would be an interesting experiment, which I would specially recommend to those 
who, like Dr. Draper, possess instrumental means specially adapted to the inquiry, to 
ascertain what variations, if any, occur in the solar spectrum when (i.) the central part of 
the disc alone, and (ii) the outer part alone, is allowed to transmit light to the spectro- 
scope. The inquiry seems specially suited to the methods of: spectral photography 
pursued by Dr. Draper, and by Dr. Huggins in this country. Still I believe interesting ` 
results can be obtained even without these special appliances; and I hope-before long to - 
employ my own telescope in this department of research, 
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age can be at once determined, may be doubtful. But certainly 
there are reasons for hoping that before long this will be done. 
Amongst the stars, and (strange to say) among celestial objects 
which are not stars, there are suns in every conceivable stage of 
development, from embryon masses not as yet justly to be regarded 
as suns, to masses which have ceased to fulfil the duties of suns. 
Among the more pressing duties of spectroscopic analysis at the 
present time is the proper classification of these various orders of 
stars. Whensoever that task shall have been accomplished, strong 
light, I venture to predict, will be thrown on our sun’s present 
condition, as well as on his past history, and on that future fate 
upon which depends the future of our earth. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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THE ‘TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Il.—THE ROMAN TRIAL. 


HE trial of their Messiah by the Sanhedrin, had it stood alone, 
would have no doubt been the most interesting judicial 
transaction in history. The law of Moses, perpetuated though 
modified by Christianity, has perhaps been more influential than 
any other code of the world. Yet that law has had one rival, in 
. the mighty jurisprudence of Rome. “The written reason of the 
Roman law has been silently or studiously transfused” into all our 
‘modern life, and lawyers of every nation look back with filial 
reverence to the great jurisconsults of the great age of the. 
Imperial Republic. But between the two influences there is one 
Important point of contrast. In the Hebrew commonwealth, law 
was the product of religion. It was received, as Christendom has 
been content to receive it, as a divine rule. There is no evidence 
whatever that the Jewish race was remarkable for an innate 
passion for justice, or for any such “tendency to righteousness” 
as might have originally led it to religion. Their whole history 
and literature indicate, on the contrary, that it was the intense 
sense of the Divine which moulded the nation originally, and 
which afterwards led to a widespread though imperfect cultiva- 
tion of the ars boni et equ. Even that Rabbinic cultivation, as we ` 
have seen, was marred by continual exaggerations and artifices 
which reveal the original inaptitude of the race for high ‘judicial 
excellence. Accordingly, down to the time with which we are 
dealing, it remained a small, isolated Asiatic tribe, filled through 
and through with national and religious prejudices. It is not to 
“such that men look for a model of the administration of equal 
laws. But there have. been races in the world who reflected, as ` 
there are races who do reflect, in an eminent degree, that deep 
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sense of righteousness which lies at the root of alllaw. And of 
all such races, ancient and modern, the greatest was that which 
at this time ruled over Palestine and over the world. When the 
sceptre departed from. Judah, it passed into the strong, smiting 
hands of Rome; and already all the nations had begun to ex- 
change their terror of its warlike might for that admiration of 
its administrative wisdom which has grown upon the world ever 
since. And already,- too, that admiration was mingléd with 
confidence and trust. Those Eastern races felt, what we two 
thousand years after can historically trace, that the better part 
of the unequalled authority of the Roman law was due to the 
stern, hard virtues of the early race and early Republic. Its influ- 
ence was dimly recognized then, and it is clearly traceable now, as 
having sprung from the instinct of righteousness which guided 
prætor and proconsul in every subject land, long before Ulpian 
or Gaius had written out that instinct into immortal law. 

Pontius Pilate was at this time the representative of Rome in 
Judea; the governor, as he is called in the Gospels. But it will 
be found instructive to note more carefully what his exact position 

was. He was the Procurator Cæsaris; the procurator, deputy, or 
attorney of Tiberius in that province. And he was no procurator 
fscalis,* with functions equivalent to ‘those of Questor. Pilate’s 
was no such subordinate or financial office." He was a procurator 
cum potestate; a governor with civil, criminal, and military jurisdic- 
tion; subordinated no doubt in rank to the adjacent Governor of 
Syria, but directly responsible to his great master at Rome. And 
what was the relatión of the Emperor himself to the inhabitants of 
Judæa and to the world? The answer is important. The Emperor 
was neither more nor less than the representative of Rome. In 
modern times men associate the imperial title with absolutism and 
a moréthan royal power. To Romans, even in the days of Tiberius, 
the name of a king was intolerable, and absolutism, except under 
Republican forms, distasteful. Accordingly when Augustus became 
the undisputed chief of the Republic; and determined so to continue, 
he remained nominally a mere private nobleman or citizen. The 
saviour of society did not .dare to attack the constitution of the , 
State. He effected his object in another way. He gathered into 
his own hands the whole powers and functions, and accumulated 
upon: his own head the whole honours and privileges, which the 
State had for centuries distributed among its great magistrates 
„and representatives. He became perpetual Princeps Senatis, or 
leader of the legislative house. He became perpetual Pontifex 
Maximus, or chief of the national religion. He became perpetual 
Tribune, or guardian of the people, with his person thereby made 


* Tho name is still used in Scotland, having had there originally its old sense of “ the 
‘deputy of a provincial judge appointed by him to look after money matters.” 
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` sacred and inviolable. He became perpetual Consul, or supreme 
- magistrate over the whole Roman world, with the control of its 
revenues, the disposal of its armies, and the execution of its laws. ` 
And lastly, he became perpetual Imperator, or military chief, to 
whom every legionary throughout the world took the sacramentum, 
and whose sword swept the globe from Indus and Gibraltar to the 
pole. And yet in all he was a simple citizen—a mere magistrate 
of the Republic. Only, in this one man was now visibly accumulated 
and concentrated all that for centuries had broadened and ex- 
panded under the magnificent abstraction of Rome. Tiberius, 
therefore, the first inheritor of this constitution of Cæsar Augustus, 
was in the strictest sense the representative of that great city 
that ruled over the kings of the earth. And the Roman knight 
who now governed in Judæa was his representative in his public 
capacity. For Augustus, as is well known, had divided the pro- 
vinces into two classes. To the more peaceful and central, he 
allowed the Senate to send proconsuls, while even over these he 
reserved his own consular and military power. But some pro- 
vinces, like Judæa, he retained in his own hands as their Proconsul 
or governor. Strictly and constitutionally, the governor of the 
Jewish nation, at the time of which we write, was not Pilate at 
Cæsarea or Vitellius at Antioch, but Tiberius at Rome. He was 
the Proconsul or Governor of Judea under the still-existing 
Republic, a Republic now almost identified with himself. And 
Pilate, whom the Jews popularly called their governor, was strictly . 
the procurator of the great Proconsul, holding civil and military’ 
authority by delegation from him in whom was now concentrated 
the boundless authority of Rome. Stich was the tribunal before ’ 
which the council of the Sanhedrin is now to lead a prisoner. 
Pilate sat in his Prætorium on the morning of that “ preparation- 
day,” to transact business and administer justice as usual. Jn 
what spot in Jerusalem his judgment-seat was on this occasion 
set up, cannot certainly be known. It may have been within the 
fortress and under the tower of Antonia, the visible symbol of 
Roman predominance which frowned beside the temple. Much 
‘more probably it was “Herod’s Preetorium,” that magnificent 
palace to the north of the temple which Josephus describes, and 
which had been recently built by the Idumean kings. Their 
former palace was also still in existence, and the visit of the 
Roman procurator and the Tetrarch of Galilee to the same feast, 
while it raises the question which of them occupied the new and 
more splendid residence, suggests the inevitable rivalry and 
possible “ enmity ” of their relation. If we suppose that Pilate, 
like Florus, asserted his right to occupy the new palace, we may 
remember that its white marble semicircle enclosed an open place 
which looked out on the sacred city, and was almost as public as the. 
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space between Antonia and the temple. In the open space in front 
of this or any other Preetorium the movable Bema or tribunal could 
at once be set up. But on this morning Pilate was still sitting in 
the judgment hall. Outside was the roar of the Eastern city 
awakening on a Passover dawn ; within, the clash of Roman steel, 
the altars of the Roman gods, and perhaps the sculptured frown 
of the distant demi-god Tiberius. Into that heathen chamber 
the priests and doctors of the separated nation would not enter 
during their sacred week ; and the Roman, with his Roman smile, 
willingly removed their difficulty by coming with his soldier- 
lictors to the gate. But his first words there, as his eyes fell upon 
the prisoner who stood with his hands bound before him, were, 
“ What accusation bring ye against this man?” We recognize 
‘instantly the spontaneous voice of Roman justice. It was no 
doubt meant to suggest his own authority and power of review, 
and in that respect we must presently consider it. But it was 
before everything else the instinctive utterance of a judge, and it at 
once recalls that singularly noble dictum of Pilate’s successor in . 
the same seat, “It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, until that he which is accused have the accusers 
face to face, and have licence to answer for himself concerning 
the crime laid against him.” So ever spoke the worst of the 
Roman governors—and neither Pilate nor Festis was among 
the best—out of the mere instinct and tradition of justice which 
.clung to their great office among the treacherous tribes around. 
The chief priests and scribes on this occasion avoided the demand 
to know the accusation. “If he were not a malefactor, we would 
not have delivered him to thee.” The insolent evasion of his 
question was not likely to propitiate Pilate, who instantly puts. 
the matter on its true footing by the calm but somewhat con- 
temptuous reply, “Take ye him, and judge him according to 
your law.” Sullenly came the answer, “It is not lawful for us 
(it is not permissible—oix ččeorw) to put any man to death.” 
The answer revealed (what the word “malefactor” had perhaps 
already implied, and what may have been involved in their bring- 
ing their prisoner to Pilate at all) that’ it was a capital charge 
which they had come to make. But it closed this important ` 
opening dialogue. The conversation just narrated is only found 
` in the Gospel of John; and it is remarkable that a narrative 
apparently very much later than the others should record words 
which not only have the strongest internal evidence of truth, but 
. to which subsequent investigation has given immensely increased 
historical value. 
For at this point of the story comes in the question of conflict _ 
of jurisdiction. Why did the Jews go to Pilate at all? We have 
seen that their council condemned Jesus “to be guilty of death.” 
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Had they no right to pass such a sentence? or, having the right 
to pass it, had they merely no power to execute it? How far did 
the authority of the governor trench upon, or supersede, the 
authority of the Sanhedrin? Which of them had the jus vite aut 
necis? What was the relation of the two powers, the Jewish and 
the Roman, to each other at this time? This broad historical 
question lies at the root of the views which may be taken of the 
legal point—views which have sometimes been extremely con- 
, trasted. In the controversy between Salvador and Dupin, the 
" former (true in this to-the sad claim of some of his nation of old, 
“His blood be on us”) urged that the Sanhedrin had full authority 
to try even for capital crimes, and that their sentence of death 
required only the countersign or: endorsement of the Roman’ 
governor. His opponent held that the Jewish court had no right 
to try for grave, or at least capital, crimes at all; that their whole’ 
procedure was a usurpation; and that the only real or competent 
trial was that which we are about to consider. I have no inten- `’ 
tion of going into the great mass of historical investigation 
which has been undertaken. on this confessedly difficult point. 
There seems no one consideration which is quite conclusive upon 
it. Thus it would be rash to ascribe to the assertion of the 
Talmud, that “forty years before the destruction of the temple 
the judgment of capital causes was taken away from Israel,” the 
praise of exact chronological accuracy. Yet it is very striking as 
showing the time about which the doctors of the Jewish law 
were willing to hold that their power of life and death (no doubt 
already restricted or suspended under the despotism of Herod) had 
_finally passed away. But on the general subject of the relation 
of the two powers in that age, there are some considerations 
‘ which reasoners on either side do not seem to have always kept 
‘in view :—1. There was no concordat on this subject between the 
Romans and the Jews. The latter were the conquered nation ; 
their jurisdiction, including the power of life and death, was 
wrested from them de facto, and they were obliged to submit. But 
de jure they never did. To them, at least to the great mass-of 
the nation, the Sanhedrin was still the national authority, espe- 
cially in accusations relating to religious matters. 2. On the 
Roman side, the matter was of course precisely otherwise. Their 
view of the jurisdiction of subject races generally, and of the 
Jews in particular, was (I'suspect) that it was just so much as 
they chose to leave them. In most cases that formed a very 
large field. The Roman governor sanctioned, ór- even himself 
administered, the old law of the region; but the policy of the 
ruling power ‘was to. concede to local self-government as much as 
possible. The concession .was of course all the larger where there 
‘was no disposition -on the part of: the province to: provoke a 
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contest. In Roman law as in Roman campaigns, in questions of 
jurisdiction as in questions of politics, the maxim of the haughty 
and wise rulers of the world was parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 
3. It is. evident that a large latitude was allowed on this subject 
to the great Roman officers—proconsuls or procurators— who 
administered la haute justice. The Republic and the Emperor per- 
mitted, and indeed demanded, that they should stretch or relax 
their authority as the particular case or exigency required. In 
ordinary matters brought before their tribunals, the rule on which 
they acted is perfectly expressed, a few years after this, by 
Annæus Gallio, the humane proconsul of Achaia and brother of 
the philosopher Seneca, “If it were a matter of wrong or wicked 
lewdness, O ye Jews, reason’ would that I should bear with you: 
butif it be a question of words and names, and of your law, look 
ye to it; I will be no judge of such matters.” But while they 
drove such questions from the judgment-seat, so long as they did 
not affect the rights of the sovereign power, the least hint that 
one of these words or names or questions of another law could 
prejudice the supreme power of Rome was ‘enough to authorize 
the governor to plunge his axe into the offending part of the body 
politic with prompt and savage severity—These general con- 
siderations should never be forgotten in reading the scattered and 
often inconsistent historical noticés on the subject. They show 
that the extreme views, which critics in our own time have main- 
‘tained, were probably held even then by the opposing powers 
whose jurisdictions were in poise. But the balance of evidence 
‘is very strong'that, at this time, all questions of life and death in 
Judæa ‘were by Roman law and practice reserved for the final 
` decision of the Roman governor. In such cases the Jews had, at . 
the most, only the* cognitio cause. Nor can there be much doubt 
that the governor's final power in these cases was not a merely 
ministerial right of endorsement and ezecutio ; it was also a power 
of cognitio, or review, in so far at least as he chose to exercise 
it. Whether this reservation to the governor was such as to 
deprive the Jewish courts of their rights as tribunals of first 
‘instance—whether any previous trial of a capital cause before the | 
Sanhedrin was necessarily a usurpation—is another and a more 
difficult question. With regard to ordinary civil crimes—robberies 
‘or assassinations—the Jewish rulers may have been content not 
to interfere farther than to bring the perpetrators to the Roman 
tribunal for judgment. The Roman governor, on the other hand, - 
may have been quite willing to send to the cross without much’ 
inquiry any ordinary malefactors against whom the authorities of 
their country, having already inquired into the case, were willing 
‘to appear as accusers. But obviously a more serious question 
‘arose when the alleged crime was a religious one—a- claim, as 
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prophet or Messiah, to change the ecclesiastical institutions. In 
such a case the Sanhedrin itself no doubt maintained, as the Jews. 
generally did on its behalf, an exclusive right to judge in the first 
instance; and its tendency would be very strong to deny any 
ve-cognitio by the Roman power, and either not to call in that 
power at all, or to limit it to a mere right of countersign. What 
view the Roman governor might take, in the very unusual case of 
such a charge being brought to his tribunal, was another matter. 

But in truth, while the dialogue-narrative of the Fourth Gospel 
admirably illustrates the historical relations of the parties at the 
time, the narrative, in that Gospel and in the others, supersedes 
the necessity for referring to these more general relations. 
Whether it was legitimate or not for the Jews. to condemn for 
a capital crime, on this occasion they did so. Whether it was 
legitimate or not for Pilate to try over again an accused whom 
they had condemned, on this occasion he did so. There were 
certainly two trials. And the dialogue already narrated expresses 
with the most admirable terseness the struggle which we should 
have expected between the effort of the Jews to get a mere 
countersign of their sentence and the determination of Pilate to 
assume his full judicial responsibility, whether of first instance or 
of review. The reluctance of the Jews on the present occasion 
was no doubt prompted not so much by their usual ecclesiastical 
independence as by their dread lest inquiry by Pilate should pre- 
vent his carrying out their scheme. But as matters actually 
turned out, the collision which the Procurator’s first words pro- 
voked had the effect of binding him publicly, before the men of 
both nations who surrounded his judgment-seat, to deal with this 
capital case in his judicial capacity. It was henceforth no mere 
matter of administration ; no incident of summary police juris- 
diction or military court-martial ; it was a deliberate judgment of 
life and death by the supreme ciyil ruler who had interposed his 
jurisdiction between an accused man and the chief authorities of 
the subject nation. 

The Accusation demanded by Pilate necessarily followed, now 
. that he had insisted on being judge in the cause. We have this. 
given with considerable formality in the Gospel of Luke; and 
though it is omitted in the three others, the first question of Pilate 
to Jesus, which they all record, implies a previous charge. Luke 
gives it thus: “ We found this man perverting the nation, and! 
forbidding to give tribute to Cæsar, saying that he himself is. 
` Christ a King.” Had the accusation retained the form in which 
it was brought before the Sanhedrin—had it been a merely 
religious or ecclesiastical crime which was now named—a different. 
question would have arisen. Had the chief priests, when they 
“began to accuse” Jesus, said at once what they passionately 
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exclaimed at a later stage of the cause, “We have a law, and by 
our law he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of 
God,” it may be doubtful what Pilate would have done. He was 
authorized as governor to administer their law, or to preside over 
and control its administration; and while his leaning would be, 
like that of Gallio, to consider this question a matter of words, he 
might have been induced to see that these words covered grave 
consequences to the State. But such questions are superseded 
by the deliberate change in the form of the accusation—or rather, 
the reverting to that accusation which had been originally 
intended, and for which the ecclesiastical procedure of the night 
before was a pretext or preliminary. If we accept the sentence 
of Luke as equivalent to the nominis delatio of the Roman law, 
or to the affidavit of the prosecutor-witness - of the Hebrew law 
already considered—and it has resemblances to both—it throws a 
flood of light before as well as behind. The charge of “ pervert- 
ing” (Sacrpépovra), including perhaps “revolutionizing” as well 
as “seducing” the nation, was fairly true, and ‘was distinctly 
included in the Jewish procedure of the night before. No doubt 
to Roman ears it was ambiguous, but the ambiguity recalls that 
very real doubt which had govszued his mind who said, “ If we let 
him alone, all men will believe on him, and the Romans will come 
and take away our place and our nation.” The culminating charge, 
that Jesus called Himself “Christ a King,” was also true, and had 
just been acknowledged to be true, though scarcely in the sense 
in, which the accusers expected that the ears of the governor 
would receive it. But if we are to take Luke’s narrative, we 
must believe that the charge was not left in this doubtful and 
ineffective form. Thé manageis of the impeachment had no 
doubt not intended to make a deliberately untrue statement 
before the heathen judgment-seat. They wished, at as small an 
expense of falsehood as possible, to throw upon the foreign 
power the odium of a propliet’s death. But the prompt utter- 
ances of Pilate seem to have forced them into the villainy they 
would rather have avoided, and between the more ambiguous 
charges of seducing the nation and claiming a royal Messiahship, 
they add, by way of illustration, “forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar.” It was a sheer falsehood, and some of the accusers must 
have known it to be the converse of the fact as recently ascer- 
tained. But it was a suggestion which, as they must also have 
known, would give the most deadly: significance to the other 
vaguer and truer heads of the indictment, and would make it 
impossible for the governor to waive the capital charge. 

For there is no mistake as to what the crime here imputed is. 
It is majestas—the greatest crime known in Roman law, the 
greatest crime conceivable by the Roman imagination—an attack 
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upon the sovereignty or supreme majesty of the Roman State.* 
Tn the early days of the Republic the name perduellio was applied 
to treason and rebellion, and the citizen condemned by the people 
for that crime was interdicted from fire and water, or hanged upon 
an arbor infeliz. As the rule of the city’ spread over the world, 
treason came to be known as an attack upon its -majesty ; and 
various laws were passed to define this crime‘and the treatment 
of it, the chief enactment being the Lex Julia. According to this 
law every accusation of treason against a Roman citizen must be 
made by a written libel. A Jewish provincial had of course no 
such protection. He stood before the Procurator of the Cæsar, 
with no defence against the summary exercise of absolute power 
but the plea of justice. 

We come now to the Defence. All the-narratives bear that 
Pilate put the same question to Jesus, in the same words, “ Art 
. thou the King of the Jews?” but that on His answering in the 
affirmative, the, Roman came to the paradoxical conclusion that 
there was “no fault in him.” The fourth Gospel contains the 
explanatory conversation “which these facts almost necessarily 
imply. The statement of Jesus is unusually impressive. It is 
couched, no doubt, in that involved, allusive, and aphoristic style 
of utterance which we find in this Gospel from end to end. But. 
we must remember that all the biographies represent this very 
style as occasionally used by Jesus, and as characteristic of Him 
in critical circumstances. It comes out in all the histories 
when He touches on the esoteric “mysteries of the kingdom” He 
preached, or where His own claims are brought in question; and it 
manifestly grew more and more His manner of utterance towards ° 
the close of His career. We hold therefore that a statement which, 
though only recorded in the latest Gospel, must according to all 
the others have been substantially made, and which as reported is 
at once startlingly original and intensely characteristic, has every 
internal evidence of being historieal. This dialogue took place 
in the Preetorium, where Jesus may have possibly been detained 
while the question of jurisdiction was settled with His accusers. 
(It rather appears, however, that He must have been present while . 
the accusation was made; the two first Evangelists state that 
, either then or at a later stage His silence extorted the marvel of 
the governor, who said, “ Hearest thou not how many things they . 
witness against thee?”) He now, however, brings his prisoner 
‘within, and puts the sudden question, “ Art thou the King of the. . 

Jews?” Jesus’ answer, “Sayest thou this of thyself, or. did 
others tell it thee of me?” does not seem to have been a request 


* “Crimen adversus populum Romanum vel adversus securitatem ojus.”—Ulpian, 
Dig. xlviii. 4.1, The origin of the name is plain. Cicero defines majestas as“ magnitudo | 
Populi Romani,” and the full name of the crime is “ crimen læsæ aut imminute majes- 
tatis.” It is very adequately expressed by our word treason. 
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` to know what bad been uttered by the Jews in His absence. The 
words evidently have a deeper reference. They are equivalent to, 
“Tn what sense dost thou use the expression? If thou sayest it 
of thyself, in the sense in which a Roman would naturally use the 
word, then I am not the King of the Jews. But if others told thee 
this of me, if thou art using the words of Hebrew prophecy, or of 
the world’s hope, that may need further explanation.” Pilate 
strives to reply as a Roman should, “Am I a Jew? Thine own 
nation ‘and the chief priests have delivered thee to me: what hast 
thou done?” Tt was throwing back, and not unfairly, the burden 
of explanation upon the accused; and He who had kept. silence 
before the midnight Sanhedrin, and who made no, answer even 
now to their dissimulated accusation, at once frankly responded to 
the heathen magistrate who desired himself -to know the truth of the 
case: “My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight: .... but now is my 
kingdom not from hence.” In considering words so memorable 
we must avoid as much as possible the théological and ecclesiastical, 
and look only from the historical, and in particular the forensic and 
judicial point of view. Whatever else these words.import, they 
are in substance, and almost in-form, a defence. If they imply a 
confession of kingship, they express an avoidance of the particular 
kind of kingship charged. They do not set up a plea in bar of 
the jurisdiction. They seem to acknowledge that a kingdom of 
this world would be a legitimate object of attack by the deputy 
of Cæsar, but they deny that the kingship of Jesus could be so 
described. The most important commentary on the words is of 
course the recent and famous scene of the tribute money, where 
Jesus being demanded as a Jewish patriot and prophet, “Is it 
lawful to give tribute to Cæsar, or no?” answered, “Shew me a 
penny,” and, having asked. the significant question as to Cæsars 
image and superscription engraved upon it, closed the discussion 
with the words, “ Render therefore unto Cesar the things that 
_are Cæsars, and unto God the things that are God's.” The two 
incidents, in common with the whole of the history, make it certain 
that it was no part of His plan of kingdom, as it was no part of 
the plan of Christianity historically, to attack the Roman power. 
But this critical utterance to Pilate (like that former one) seems to 
go farther. On the face of it, it indicates that there was no 
necessary collision ‘between the kingdom which Jesus was pre- 
_pared to assert as His own and that great “kingdom of this 
world” which His judge represented. An actual collision there 
too probably might be. But the words are meaningless unless 
they are taken as, asserting separate spheres within which it was 
possible for each power to confine itself, and by confining them- 
selves within which it was possible for them to escape collision. 
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Only one of these kingdoms is described, and it is defined 
generally as “ ofthis world,” the definition being illustrated by the 
suggestion that in every such kingdom the monarch may suitably 
be defended by the armed force of his subjects. The other is as 
yet only defined by the negation of these characteristics. Pilate, 
as the result indicates, was already impressed by the statement, 
and perhaps convinced by it of the innocence of the accused of all 
conspiracy against Rome, And yet Jesus still spoke of a kingdom 
—a kingdom too in this world, though not of it*—and His words of 
renunciation were more royal than all the Roman had ever listened 
to of greatness. With true júdicial tact, the governor lays his — 
finger on the exact point which required to be brought from 
negative implication into express statement. “Art thou a king 
then?” he asked the prisoner whose kingdom was not of this 
world. And as before, to the adjuration of God’s High Priest, so 
now, to the representative of all the greatness of earth, the answer 
came back, making a crisis in the world’s history, “ Thou sayest 
it: Iam a king.” He who spoke so to a Roman governor knew 
that He was offering Himself to the cross, and that.the next few 
hours might close that fateful life. And the thought was in His 
mind when he deliberately added, “To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I might bear witness 
unto the truth.” Whatever else is included in words so great, 
this “witness to the truth” certainly embraces the testimony 
which a moment before had been given by the speaker Himself— - 
by Him “who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the good confes- 
sion”—to the existence of a kingdom, true and real, though not 
of this kosmos. ` But this supreme utterance struck a deeper note 
than even the assertion of a spiritual and separate kingdom. It 
‘proclaimed that which is the basis of all human veracity and 
virtue, but which in those later ages was becoming strange to 
Roman ears—the existence of an eternal world of truth outside of 
man—a universal divine system of things, high above all local or _ 
national tradition, and indeed above all human beliefs and desires. 
Over that objective truth men have no power: their highest 
privilege is to recognize and'‘to confess it. And those do recog- 
nize it who have already a certain kinship and relation to that 
central truth—who are “of the truth.” For the last words of Him 
who now claimed to be both the witness and the King of that 
greater world were, “ He that is of the truth heareth my voice.” 
“Pilate answered, What is truth?” The blank response, half- 
sarcastic, half-despairing, wholly sceptical, will claim notice at a 
later stage. ` In the meantime we follow the course of the judge,t 
* & My kingdom is not of this world” The word used is xdopos, not aidy. 


t The apocryphal “ Acts of Pilate,” after giving this conversation with much 
accuracy, adds afew sentences which, while they rather vulgarize the previous utterances y 
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who, thus waiving the personal question presented to him, goes on 
to deal with the accusation and the accused. The narratives all 
bear that Pilate reached and expressed the conclusion that the 
crime charged had not been proved—that indeed he found in the 
accused “no fault at all.” And the last Gospel distinctly refers 
the first public utterance of this conviction to the exact point in 
the conversation and defence at which we have now arrived. It 
` was the -only defence which the accused is at any time stated to 
have offered; and Pilate now went straight out from the Pre- 
torium, and announced his verdict, perhaps from the judgment- 
seat. Yet was this utterance, as it turned out, only the first step 
in that downward course of weakness the world knows so well: a 
course which, beginning with indecision and complaisance, passed ` 
through all the phases of alternate bluster and subserviency ; per- 
suasion, evasion, protest, and compromise; superstitious dread, 
conscientious reluctance, cautious duplicity, and sheer moral cow- 
ardice at last; until this Roman remains photographed for ever 
as the perfect feature of the unjust judge, deciding “against his 
better knowledge, not deceived.” Upon some of the points in the 
Evangelic narrative we need not dwell. The graphic incident of 
the judge catching at an allusion to Galilee, and, on ascertaining 
that the man was a Galilean, sending him to Herod, may be just 
noticed in passing. The word used is dvéreppe (remisit), which 
seems the proper technical term for restoring an accused to his 
proper jurisdiction, as here in sending Him from a forum apprehen- 
sionis to a forum originis. Herod’s declinature was prudent as well 
as courteous, when we remember the terms of the accusation. A 
man, even a provincial, accused of majestas, “stood at Cæsars 
judgment-seat, where he ought to be judged ;” and the Idumean 
“fox” may have dreaded the lion’s paw, while very willing to 
exchange courtesies with the lion’s deputy. The second appear- 
ance at the tribunal of the governor shows a distinct accession of 
weakness on the part of the judge, and of pressure upon him by 
the accusers. His wife’s* morning message troubles his con- 
science, but does not purify his heart. Pilate is now willing to 
“ chastise him and let him go,” ie, to mangle an innocent man 
with the savage Roman scourge. The Jewish accusers refuse the 
compromise; and Pilate, characteristically, seems to have left 
them under the impression that he had finally sent Him to the 
indicate a special application of the words of Jesus which may have occurred to the 
mind of the governor as he passed from their higher suggestions to announce his 
judgment in the cause: 

“Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? Jesus said, Truth is from heaven. “Pilate 
said, Therefore truth is not on earth. Jesus said to Pilate, Believe that trath is on 
earth among those who, when they have the power of judgment, are governed by truth 
and form right judgment.” 

* There is a curious historical question whether the wives of governors were at this 


time permitted to go down to the province with their husbands, which turns ont in 
favour of Claudia Procula. 
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cross, while he still intended to make a postponed appeal to their 
compassion. But before taking his first step, in actual guilt, the 
judge washes his hands with the memorably vain words, “I am. 
innocent of the blood of this just person: see ye to it.” After the 
scourging, the three Evangelists record nothing but the insults of 
the fierce soldiery to one who was given up to. them as a Jewish 
traifor to their emperor. But the later Evangelist interposes a 
series of incidents which are now as before noted with the finest 
characterization and the most delicate verisimilitude. He alone 
records the “Behold the man!” with which the struggling Pro- 
curator, whose “faith unfaithful-” still made him “falsely true,” 
sought to move the multitude. He alone records the response, 
«We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because he 
made himself the Son of God”—an’ utterance in exact accord- 
ance with that narrative of,the Hebrew trial which is given by 
all the Synoptics, but which John has omitted. It is he who 
notices the unexpected but most natural effect of this claim upon 
the governor, whom the former utterances of the king “come 
into the world” had deeply impressed. “ Whence art thou?” he 
almost tremulously demands. But from the first moment of his 
vacillation Jesus had given him no answer. Pilate, accordingly, 
at the very time when he is described as inwardly “more afraid,” 
flashes out in that insolent tone which less discriminating secular 
historians regard as the only one characteristic of him, “ Speakest 
thou not unto me? knowest thou not that I have power to crucify * 
thee, and power to release thee?” Jesus breaks the silence by a 
final word of answer, which is of high importance for our subject : 
“Thou couldest have no power at all over me, unless it were 
given thee from above: therefore he that delivered me unto thee 
had the greater sin.” Some writers who hold that, Pilate alone 
had “jurisdiction” in this case, and that the proceedings of the 
Sanhedrin were a usurpation; have appealed to this text, as con- 
_ taining in its first clause an acknowledgment of the exclusive 
right of the Roman tribunal, and in its last a denunciation of the 
illegality, as well as treachery, of Caiaphas. This is unwarranted, 
and in the circumstances grotesque: Yet while we notice here 
first of all the extreme consideration and almost tenderness with 
which the sufferer judges His judge,* we must confess that the 
words, “ Thy power (é&ovcia) is given thee from above,” do relate 
themselves to the previous acknowledgment of a “ kingdom 
of this world,” a kosmos in which men are to give to Cesar the 
things that are Cæsars; while they add to that former acknow- 
ledgment the explicit idea (afterwards enforced by the apostles) 
that this earthly kingdom with its earthly aims is also from above. 


4 * « Judex judicantium.”— Goesius. 
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‘The powers that be are ordained of God; Pilate, who knew this 
not, was abusing a great and legitimate office partly through a 
heathen’s ignorance; and in so far he was less guilty than the 
false accusers who sat in Moses’ seat. It was not strange that 
‘the words should have prompted one last effort on the judge’s 
part to save himself from his weakness; but it was too late. The 
Jewish hierarchs had now taken the full measure of the man, and 
their final argument was one fitted to bear down in him all of con- 
science that remained. “If thou let this man go, thou art not Cæsars 
friend: whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against Cæsar.” 
Few utterances are more valuable historically than this last general 
statement. To feel the full force of it we must recall how, as already 
explained, the Casar had gathered up in himself all the public 
offices of the Republic, so that treason against the State and 
treason against him had become almost the same. The old Roman 
watchfulness to crush out attempts against Rome was now intensi- 
fied by being absorbed into the jealous personal suspicion of a _ 
despot. It was no anti-climax when the shrewd Jewish politicians, 
instead of saying, “ Whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh 
against the majesty of the State,” preferred to say, “ Whosoever 
maketh himself a king speaketh against Cæsar.” Long before 
this period of the reign of Tiberius the latter had become the 
deadlier form of the crime. Some of the accusers must have re- 
membered the early days of the dynasty, when Julius and 
Octavius perpetrated their own successful lèse-majesté, and the 
nation of the Jews, adhering to them in the great convulsion, 
merited the name which came afterwards to be known as a title 
of honour, of “ Cæsars friends.” And all of them must have been 
aware that while the first Emperor had extended the law of 
treason to punish libels against his own person, Tiberius, still 
more watchful in his jealousy, used the leges majestatis continually 
against all who failed in respect to the majesty of Cæsar, even if 
they did not speak against him (évrA¢yew) in the sense of favour- 
ing counter-claims by themselves or others. The great historian 
records how, even before the date when Pilate was sent to Judea, 
when the -provinces appeared before Tiberius with complaints 
against their proconsuls, they took care to throw in along with 
the usual accusations of rapacity the added charge of treasoh— 
“Addito majestatis crimine, quod tum omnium accusationum 
complementum erat!”* To ‘Pilate, as a personal dependent on 
the favour of the Emperor (a favour seemingly originally procured 
through Sejanus, about this time hurled: from power), all this 
must have been continually and urgently present, the more as he 
had already earned the hatred of his province, and dreaded its 


* Tacitus, Annales, iii. 39. 
3K 2 
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revenge. His fears were not groundless. Tiberius was still upon ` 
the throne when, a few years after, Pilate was superseded, and 
ambassadors from Palestine, relying on the hereditary attachment 
of the nation to the imperial house, were sent to Rome to witness 
against the recalled and degraded governor. The shadow of that 
distant day paralyzed Pilate on this morning. What if he were to 
be accused before Cesar of spoliation and bloodshed, and, too well 
knowing himself to be guilty of those wrongs, should read also in 
the eyes of his gloomy master that other charge, the complement 
and the crown of every lesser crime? He who had so long per- 
sisted against all other arguments now succumbed at once before 
the well-chosen words, “If thou let this man go, -thou art not 
Ceesar’s friend: whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Cesar.” He ascended the tribunal, from which alone a final sen- 
tence could be legally pronounced by a Roman judge—in the 
present case, apparently, a portable seat carried out from the 
Prætorium and placed in front upon a lithostrdton or tesselated 
pavement. Yet even here he relieved his bitter feelings by the 
words to the accusers, “Shall I crucify your King?” But on the 
chief priests making the historical answer, “ We have no king but 
Cesar,” the judge turned to Him who had claimed another king- 
dom, and, in such words as.“ Ibis ad crucem,” delivered him to be 
crucified. 


«Was Pilate right in crucifying Christ?” The question has 
recently been asked in a book of extraordinary ability, which 
opens with the most powerful attack in our language on what has 
` been known in modern times as the right of “liberty of con- 
science.” -If you deny that right, argued John Stuart Mill and 
others, you must approve of Marcus Aurelius and the other per- 
secutors of Christianity—nay, you must go farther, and find “a 
principle which will justify Pontius Pilate.” A keen critic has - 
accepted the challenge; and his argument, while in the first ` 
instance it rather departs from the question of principle so 
raised, ultimately returns to it, and I think justifies the selection 
of so memorable an illustration. The discussion will be found to ` 
lead directly to the only legal question which remains for me to 
take up—the relation of the Roman State and the Roman law to the 
sentence of the Roman governor. 
1. The suggestion, however, which jis first made,* that Pilate may 
have “ believed in good faith that what he did was. necessary for 


* «Was Pilate right in crucifying Christ? I reply, Pilate’s paramount duty was to 
preserve the peace in Palestine, to form the best judgment he could as to the means 
required for that purpose, and to act upon it when it was formed. Therefore, if and in 
so far as he believed in good faith and on reasonable grounds that what he did was 
necessary for the preservation of the peace of Palestine, he was right.”—Lzberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, By James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. P: 87. : 
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the preservation of the peace of Palestine,” is purely gratuitous. 
Whether that would have justified him in condemning a man he 
believed to be innocent, we may touch upon hereafter. But in the 
meantime there is not the slightest ground for the suggestion 
itself. The narratives are uniform in asserting his expressed con- 
viction of his prisoner’s innocence, his knowledge that Jesus had 
been delivered “ for envy,” his scoffing incredulity in speakin g to 
the Jews of their King, and his final yielding, as a judge, to those 
vane voces populi against which his own law warned him, only 
when his personal and private interests were menaced. And the 
Christian nairatives which have handed this down are, strange 
to say, in no respect hostile to Pilate.’ Jewish and other writers 
who expressly treat of the character of this governor give us his 
portrait as rapacious, cruel, and unjust. The Christian historians 
give no portrait, and have occasion to refer to him incidentally 
only where his actions are fitted to excite the keenest exasperation. 
Yet these few historical side-touches represent the man within the 
governor with a delicacy, and even tenderness, which make ‘the 
accusing portrait of Philo and Josephus look like a hard, revengeful 
daub.* Is there, in the Tito or Bulstrode of modern delineation, 
anything more true to nature, more provocative of sudden sym- 
pathy from men who know the pressure of public life, than that 
morning’s mental history of the sixth procurator of Judæa, as 
given by the friends of the man whom he crucified? The motives 
for Pilates vacillation are only too intelligible. But that at any 
point of it he believed his sentence was called for, to preserve the 
peace of the province is an unhistorical suggestion. 

2. Had the history run at all in that direction, there are various 
situations which might be figured. That a judge, even if he were 
not a military governor with merum imperium delegated from Rome, 
should slay a man who was overtly and in intént seditious, raises 
no question. Neither Mr. Mill, nor any other advocate of liberty, 
questions the duty of government to preserve the peace. That 
a govemor, sitting, or not sitting as a judge, should deliver to 
death a man whom he believed to have no intentions against the 
peace, because he was in point of fact dangerous to it, might 
raise a serious question.t In particular, it raises the distinction 

* My view of his true character scarcely varies from that so tersely given by Dr. 
Ellicott: —“ A thorough and complete type of the later-Roman man of the world: stern, 
but not relentless; shrewd and world-worn, prompt and practical, haughtily just, and 
yet, as the early writers correctly perceived, self-seeking and cowardly ; able to perceive 
what was right, but without moral strength to follow it out."—Historical Lectures, 
6th Ed., p. 350. Compare with Philo, in his letter on “ Ambassadors.” 

t “If this should appear harsh [the assertion that Pilate’s duty was simply to main- 
tain the Roman power], I would appeal again to Indian experience. Suppose that 
some great religious reformer—say, for instance, some one claiming to be the Guru of 
the Sikhs, or the Imam in whose advent many Mahommedans devoutly believe—were 
to make his appearance in the Punjaub or the North-west Provinces. Suppose that 


there was good reason to believe—and nothing is more probable—that whatever might be 
the preacher's own personal intentions, his preaching was calculated to disturb the public 
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between the judicial and the administrative. What Pilate as 
administrator of the province might do in the way of deporting or 
even killing an innocent man for the sake of its peace, is one 
question. What he might do sitting asa judge and inquiring 
whether there was “fault in this man touching those things 
whereof ye accuse him,” is another matter; and it is the one with 
which we have to deal. The distinction, kept sacred in all -juris- 
prudences, is beginning to be confused in the minds of English 
lawyers by the powerful but provincial theory of utility which 
they are taught, but the spread of which from the professor’s chair 
to the judgment-seat will, I think, be prevented by both the 
scientific traditions of Europe and the moral sense of mankind. 
In saying so, I do not forget the story of the English judge who 
told a prisoner, “I sentence you to die, not at all because you 


. have robbed this- house, but in order that other people may not 


rob other houses in future.” That judge, if he existed and pro- 
nounced such a sentence, simply committed murder. But it was 
Caiaphas, not Pilate, who thought it expedient that one man should 
die for the people. And neither the one nor the other grounded the 
expediency on any immediately apprehended outbreak or on any 
danger to the peace. There was indeed no such immediate danger. 
How far there might be ultimate danger to the Roman State from- 
the spread of convictions and the acceptance of claims like those 
of Jesus, was another matter, and it was the really important 
one. The true question, as the critic of the Liberty, Equality; and 
Fraternity watchword soon discerns, is between the universal 


peace and produce mutiny and rebellion; and suppose, further (though the supposition 
is one which it is hardly possible to make even in imagination), that a British officer, 
instead of doing whatever might be necessary, or executing whatever orders he might 
receive, for the maintenance of British authority, were to consider whether he ought not 
to become a disciple of the Guru or Imam ;—what course would be taken towards him? 
He would be instantly dismissed with ignominy from the service which he would dis- 
grace; and if he acted up to his convictions, and preferred his religion to his Queen and 
country, he would be hanged as a rebel and a traitor.” —Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 94. 

Of course the true parallel would rather be: Suppose that the Guru or Imam were 
delivered to a British officer by his co-religionists on a charge of erecting a national 
system against the English Raj, and refusing to pay an English tax; that the officer, 
on personal examination, came to be satisfied that the man was innocent and the charge 
was false; that to pacify the other priests, he proposed an intermediate punishment of' 
one in whom he found no fault; that under great pressure brought against him to act 
contrary to his view he vacillated half a day; and that at last, on being threatened with 
a complaint to his official superiors which might endanger his place or promotion, he 
ordered his prisoner to torture or to death. Suppose all this, and suppose that the story 
came out fully on his arrival in London, in how many drawing-rooms would he be 
received ? 

But take it even that the case were not so bad. Assume that a British officer thought 
himself compelled to order for execution a native preacher whose “ personal intentions” 
were not in the least hostile or seditious, because his preaching might in point of fact 


_ be, or had in point of fact been, dangerous to the English power, and because the 


example would have a good effect. This is about the best case made for Pilate. If done 
judicially, it would be a judicial murder. If done administratively, what ought it to be 
called? I believe there are few circles which world hold that mere hesitation by a 
British officer to do such an act would infer ignominy or disgrace to the service. As to 
the farther step of becoming personally a disciple of a “higher form of morals” than 
any previously known (the immediate peace of the region being first cared for), there 
does not scem any other difficulty than what is dealt with in the text, on next page. 
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supremacy of a government whose functions extended to some- 
thing much higher than keeping the peace on the one hand, and 
the claims of a kingdom not of this world on the other. 

3. Accordingly the final defence made for the Roman governor 
—the only one which can be of any weight in consistency with 
the history, and the only-one also which bears on the great 
question of liberty of conscience or repression of opinion—is con- 
tained in the following passage of very general theory, illustrated 
in the quotation in my note on the previous page :— 

« Pilate’s duty was to maintain peace and order in Judea, and to main- 
tain the Roman power. It is surely impossible to contend seriously that 
it was his duty, or that it could be the duty of any one in his position, to 
recognize in the person brought to his judgment-seat, I do not say God 
incarnate, but the teacher and preacher of a higher form of morals and a 
more enduring form of social order than that of which he was himself the 
representative. To aman in Pilate’s position, the morals and the social order 


which he represents are for all practical purposes absolute standards.” — 
P. 93. 


Whether this was the theory of Roman law, we may afterwards 
see. But it is here presented as the universal and true theory, 
against which it is -difficult to contend seriously. It may be so. 
This at all events is not the place to deal directly with. it, farther 
than by recording a fundamental dissent and implacable opposi- 
tion.* But it is exactly the place tó point out that this was the 
theory which the defence of the Accused seems directed to meet. 
The doctrine of the powerful book from which we quote is that 
“ sceptical arguments in favour of moderation about religion are 
the only conclusive ones.” To suggest such arguments to the 
governor, or at least to leave his mind to the sceptical poise of the 

‘average educated Roman of the day, might have seemed the 
prudent part in a prophet accused of treason. His words take 
very much the opposite course. The assertion of a kingdom—a 
higher and ruling “form of morals and social order”—set up in 
the earth, but in a different plane and kosmos from the secular 
power of Rome, might of itself have implied the assertion of a 
duty to recognize that kingdom. - But when its assertion was. 
backed by an immediate appeal to the truth, as that which men 
are born into the world to confess, the defence plainly resolved 
into a claim that this truth, and not any social order or tra- 
ditional belief, should be the “ final and absolute standard.” And 
the last words addressed to Pilate clench “the duty of any one in 
his position to recognize the teacher” of that higher order and 


* It is the same theory, mutatis mutandis, with Ultramontanism, and that not merely 
becanse in both the individual conscience is crushed under authority. “It appears to 
me,”,says the author, “that the Ultramontane view of the relation between Church and 
State is the true one” (p. 109), because, as is explained, Ultramontanes correctly hold 
that of the two powers one must be supreme and the other must obey, and that there is 
ao real distinction of a spiritual and a secular province in human life. 
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extra-mundane truth ; for “ every one that is of the trath heareth 
my voice.” Besides, even if we should prefer to disbelieve this 
conversation, we cannot escape from the fact that this was pre- 
cisely the attitude taken up historically by Christianity. It did 
not claim merely to be one higher form of morals or religion” 
among others. It claimed to be the true religion—in the sense of 
being both universal and obligatory. And the empire, which 
would have been content to ignore it while it presented itself as 
simply a higher form of morals or even of social order, could not 
- ignore it when it appeared as the universal and obligatory form. 
When it claimed to be the truth, Rome first answered, “ What. is 
truth?” and when it insisted on the right of truth to be obeyed, 
Rome answered again with persecution. And Christianity. re~ 
sponded by the constant reiteration of the duty of every member 
of the State, whether an official or not, to recognize this truth, 
to bear witness to it, and, if need be, to die for it. Hence the 
immense interest which has always attached to Pilate’s answering 
inquiry. It was the utterance of one who was neither a philo- 
sopher nor a statesman, but simply a typical Roman gentleman, in 
a position where he represented his State. And precisely because 
it was so, the question, “ What is truth?” lays bare the hinge 
upon which the mighty Roman world was then smoothly r 
into the abyss. The Republic, we must never forget, had already 
ceased to believe in its own morals and`social order. The fact is 
certain, but the pathos of it has too seldom been acknowledged. 
Again and again in the past we have mused and mourned over 
Greece, and its search of truth intellectual—its keen and fruitless 
search, never ending, ever beginning, across wastes of doubt and 
seas of speculation, lighted by uncertain stars. But to-day let us 
for once remember that greater race, the greatest this earth has - 
known; called and trained through long centuries to the work of 
governing a world, and when at last that mighty inheritance 
came into its hands, stricken with inward paralysis for want of a 
motive’ and a hope. Too well has our own poet drawn the 
picture :— 
“ Tn his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay; 


He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian way; 


“ He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers: 
No easier and no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours.” 


And so there crept upon men that moral languor and satiety of 
life which underlay the whole time of the Empire; hardening often 
into cruel apathy or reckless despair. But have we always re- 
flected how corals: thig cynical moral mood of the dominant 


\ 
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race was the result of the new circumstances into which it was 
thrown? In early days the Roman believed in himself, in his 
gods, in his institutions, and, above all, in his State. It was for 
him theatrum satis magnum—his standard, his rule, his righteousness. 
And so he was righteous, in his stern, relentless way. But now 
the world had grown wider. And what had sufficed for virtue in 
former times did not suffice for virtue now. A provincial belief, a 
- national religion, was too narrow for a world: it necessarily col- 
lapsed, and left the lords of earth, with strong hands and empty 
hearts, sceptical as to truth, and so lapsing from righteousness. 
That this had become largely the- result, even in the reign of 
Tiberius, is admitted. And it was plainly a position of matters 
very unfortunate for the application of the general rule suggested. 
That Pilate or Pliny, or any Roman official, should have to refuse 
a higher order of morals which his conscience approved, simply 
because his State believed in a lower, was hard enough. But that 
such an official should have to refuse that higher morality or 
religion, after both he and his State had ceased to believe in the 
lower, was harder still. And that in such circumstances a judge 
should have to use systematic persecution against the confessedly 
higher convictions, simply to prevent their making head against a 
legal standard of faith which he and all men had begun to dis- 
believe, was the most unfortunate thing of all. There is probably 
nothing which so excites the loathing of mankind as when the State 
persecutes for a faith which it is already beginning to lose. And yet, 
obviously, that is precisely the time when it is most likely to happen, 
and on the theory with which we are dealing it is what ought to 
happen. That theory we are not to discuss, but in answering the 
question by which its author so courageously illustrates it, “Was _ 
Pilate right in crucifying Christ?” we must for a moment shred 
away all circumstances of aggravation. Suppose that Pilate and 
the Romans of his time still believed in the old religion of the little 
Tiber city; that Jesus had been a native subject of that city, and 
that the law of the city demanded persecution of all religious convic- 
tions hostile to its old faith. What in such circumstances was the 
“ duty of a man in Pilate’s position?” I answer that his duty was 
(having first cared for the immediate peace of his district) to 
refuse to obey the law, and to resign his position rather than 
_ outrage a principle of conscience, which lies deeper than all social 
superstructures of either the Church or the State. There are laws 
which are invalid because they strike against the basis of all law. 
' But this brings us to the final question, What was the law of 
Rome in the matter of the trial of Jesus Christ? 
- My space warns me to give a general answer to this question, 
and to avoid references to sources. It is well known that the 
policy of Rome as a conquering power towards the religions of 
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subject states was one of toleration. But that meant little more 
than toleration of existing religions in their local seats. Because 
the worship of Serapis or Isis was tolerated on the Nile, as a 
monotheistic worship was in Judæa, it by no means followed that 
either of them became a religio licita on the banks of the Tiber. 
Even if such a religion was tolerated on the Tiber, exclusive devo- 
tion to it was tolerated only in natives of the country from which 
it came, and was at no time permitted to Roman citizens. For them 
all over the world the old religion was imperative; and for the 
world, the religion of the Tiber though not imperative was domi- 
nant. The concessions made to the provinces for their religions 
were strictly concessions, not concordats. Accordingly the con- 
cession was generally limited by the idea, Cujus regio, ejus religio. 
Outside the region or province where the local cult ruled, it was 
denied the rights of publicity and of proselytism, and was restricted 
to a passive and a private existence. These general considerations 
explain some of the variations in the Roman treatment of the . 
Jewish ‘and Christian faiths.. The old Jewish religion had the 
paradoxical quality of being national or local on the one hand, while 
_ on the other it claimed to be exclusive truth. The union of: the 
two qualities went far to explain that hostility to the human race 
which ‘the Romans were fond of ascribing to it. A faith which 
attacked that of all other men, without inviting them to share in it, 
invited this misconstruction. But its very want of aggressive- 
ness saved it from collisions.’ When Christianity appeared, a . 
different problem had to be dealt with. Here was a faith which 
not only claimed to be the absolute truth, but which refused to be 
confined within local limits.. It was essentially proselytizing and 
therefore essentially public ; and it demanded universal individual 
acceptanc¢e—acceptance by the Roman as by the Greek and the 
Jew. What was the result? “The substance of what the 
Romans did was to treat Christianity by fits and starts as a 
crime.”* That occasional persecution was not founded upon 
any specialities in the nature of Christianity, or excited by any - 
great dislike to it as a form of worship or belief. It was per- 
secuted generally as a form of atheism, or of opposition to the 
established and tolerated institutions. And the opposition to it on 
_ this ground was set in motion. and regulated by some of the 
greatest and wisest, and even, in a sense, most tolerant emperors. 
Trajan and the Antonines were wise and Jarge-hearted monarchs. 
There‘was little in Christianity to repel, and. there was much in it 
to attract such men., They were not bigots, and those around them 
were generally sceptics.: They did not believe in absolute or uni- 
versal truth in matters of ‘religion, and they did believe in the 


* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 90. 
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sovereignty and supremacy of the Roman State. The consequence 
was that while they protected in Egypt and Palestine and Italy all 
religiones licitæ which would live in peace with each other and 
claim no universal dominion, they bent the whole force of the 
State against the one religion which said, “ For this cause are men 
born, that they should bear witness unto the truth,” and “Every 
one that is of the truth heareth His voice.” There is no way of 
explaining the history except by acknowledging that the consti- 
tutional law of Rome reserved to the State the right on the one 
hand to approve and license, or on the other to repress and forbid, 
the expression of new religious convictions, the public existence of 
a new faith. And this prerogative was held to form part of the 
majestas or supremacy of the State. 

It was so in the days of Tiberius as truly as in the Terreur 
juridique of Domitian. Pilate, as his deputy, seems to have been 
convinced that the claim of Jesus to be “Christ a King” was 
not a claim to temporal sovereignty. He accepted in some sense 
His own assurance that it was a kingdom not of this world. Yet 
this méant, at the least, that His kingdom was a religion which He 
was about to found. It meant more. ‘A religion’ which takes the 
form of a kingdom, with a‘king and his non-combatant servants, 
however little “of this kosmos” it may be, must be not only 
religion but a Church. A universal religion, starting with indi- 
vidual faith, but adding immediately an obligation to confess that 
faith and to proselytize, is already (according to the Protestant 
definition) a Church. The defence of Jesus gave at least as much 
prominence to this as His disciples did during the early ages; and 
it gave additional seriousness to the charge of treason. A great 
student of history of our time has perhaps gone too far in holding 
that the Roman laws, against unlicensed association or com- 
bination were the unhappy root of all the persecutions,* too 
far even in holding that they were the instrument by which 


‘all these persecutions were carried on. These laws were the 


branches rather than the root, but they were in living union with 
it. There can be no doubt that the laws regulating collegia, and 
repressing all unlicensed associations, had from the beginning a 
close connection with the majestas of the State, and especially with 
its mene to mena and enforce religion.| The two things worked 


* “Ya seule chose à laquelle Yempire Romain ait déclaré la guerre, on fait de religion, 
c'est la théocratie, Son principe était celui de état laïque; il n’admettait pas qu’une 
religion eût des conséquences civiles ou politiques à aucun degré; il n’admettait 
surtout aucune association dans-I’état en dehors de létat. Ce dernier point est 
essentiel; il est, à vrai dire, la racine de toutes les persécutions. La loi sur les con- 
fréries, bien plus que l'intolérance religieuse, fut la cause fatale des violences qui des- 
honorérent les règnes des meilleurs souverains.”—Renan’s Les Apétres, p. 351. 

+ “La prétexte de religion ou d’accomplissement de væux en commun est prévu et 
formellement indiqué parmi les circonstances qui donnent à une réunion le caractère de 
délit; et ce délit n’était autre qo celui de lèse-majesté, au moins pour l'individu qui 
avait ' provoqué la réunion.”—P. 862 
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together, and they did so in theory and practice. A.claim of Jesus 
merely to found a universal religion might no doubt, in practice, 
have come into collision with the law of Rome. But His claim to 
-found it as a kingdom, though not of this world—* une association 
` dans l’état-en dehors de l'état,” as it is happily expressed—seems to 
me to have been essentially inconsistent with the public principle of 
that law. Christianity, in short, was incompatible with the Roman 
public law, and that not merely because its contents were different 
from those of the old religion of Rome, but because its claim to 
universal individual acceptance and public confession conflicted 
with the unlimited and unbalanced sovereignty of the Roman 
State. And on these very points that law came into conflict with 
. the Author of Christianity. It does not, perhaps, follow that 
‘Pilate, as its administrator—supposing him to have apprehended 
the existence of this religious conflict, as he apprehended the non- 
existence of any civil conspiracy—was bound to condemn Jesus. 
As Trajan explains in his famous letter to the Governor of 
Bithynia, it was the duty of the higher magistrate to use his 
own discretion in dealing with those who had transgressed the 
law on religion. Pilate seems, indeéd, to have believed Jesus to be 
both just and harmless; and, so believing, he sinned. in swaying 
from-his first judgment, and betrayed the innocent blood. But 
when he ultimately sent Him to the cross it was as claiming to be 
a king, and on the original charge of acting adversus majestatem 
. populi Romani. And in point of fact, whatever His judge may have 
` thought, the claim of Christ was truly inconsistent with the claim 
of the State which Pilate represented ; and the world must budge 
between the two. 


In considering the most famous of all trials from a merely legal 
and, indeed, formal point of view, we have come to some conclu- 
sions. We have found that it was a double trial, and that both 
parts of it were conducted with a certain regard to the forms of 
the two most famous jurisprudences of the world. In both the 
judges were unjust, and the trial was unfair; yet in both the right 

Issue was substantially raised. ` And in both, that issue was the 
same. Jesus Christ was truly condemned on a double charge of 
treason: -He died because in the ecclesiastical council He claimed 
to be the Son of God and the Messiah of Israel, and because before 
the world-wide tribunal He claimed to be Christ a King. 


ALEX. TAYLOR INNES. 


TRADES UNIONS, APPRENTICES, AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


TT question of apprenticeships may be -viewed from many 

standpoints : the employer, by taking an unlimited number of 
apprentices, seeks to obtain cheap labour, and thereby lower the 
standard wages -of the journeyman ; the workman, by attempting 
to limit,the number, tries to lessen the power of the master to 
reduce his wages by means of boy-labour, and thereby facili- 
tate an increase of his own earnings. Primarily there are three 
parties to be consulted in this matter—(1) the employer; (2) the 
apprentice; and (3) the workman—none of whom has the sole 
right of determining, under the existing circumstances of labour 
in the workshop, and the general conditions under which the, 
apprentice-is now taken and taught, the whole of the terms and 
stipulations upon which such apprentices shall be taken, without 
some regard to the manner in which the interests of the other 
parties are affected by the adjustment and settlement of the matters 
in dispute. 

There is also a fourth party to be considered, namely, what is 
termed the public; to some extent the public is represented in 
the person of the apprentice, but not wholly so, inasmuch as this 
opens up the much wider ground of public polity, quite apart 
from the parties chiefly interested in the discussion of this vexed 
question. 

The history of apprenticeships is a curious and instructive one, 
but a complete account of it is not essential for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at sound conclusions either as to the utility or effects of the 
system, or as to the wisdom or folly of the alleged restrictions which 
workmen endeavour to impose. There are, however, some incidents 
in the history of the past to which it is necessary to call attention in 
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order to understand the altered conditions of labour, and the conse- 
quent changes which these have necessarily introduced affecting 
both employers and workmen, and relatively the apprentice. The 
system of apprenticeships is of early origin ; it commenced with, 
and constituted a necessary part of, all early-skilled labour; it be- 
came the basis of the old guilds in their foundation and develop- 
ment, the customs formed by them being protected and fostered 
by legislative enactments, even after the guilds could no longer 
maintain their enforcement and observance ; and many were the 
contests to ensure the continuance of those customs. - By the 5th 
of Elizabeth, c. 4, all the’ previous Acts were codified and consoli- 
dated, and their provisions extended to all the handicrafts of that 
time. Under that statute no one could lawfully exercise, either as 
master or journeyman, any art, mystery, or craft, or follow any 
employment or occupation, unless he had served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship. This enactment gave legal force to all the old 
customs and usages which for centuries had- grown up in the. 
several handicrafts of the country. _ í 

Even in places where the law, as such, was unknown, the same 
customs were followed in all places and in all trades, by masters 
and. journeymen. This law not only fixed the term which each 
apprentice had to serve, but also limited the number; the whole 
method of working, rate of wages, and other matters being regu- 
lated by the statute: - As trade developed, and the use of 
machinery was introduced, there came a contest with regard to 
these limitations and restrictions which lasted for a long time and 
was fought with great bitterness on both sides. When new 
industries arose and these restrictions were attempted to be im- 
posed, the Courts ruled that the law did not apply, and that 
it only had reference to those in existence when the statute was 
passed; it thus became gradually narrowed and relaxed in its 
application. i 

Amendments of the law with the object of extending its pro- 
visions were then sought by some of the old institutions and the 
journeymen. combined, then by the journeymen alone, until in the 
year 1814 the old law was repealed by the 54th Geo. IIL, c. 96, 
except in so far as it reserved the customs and bye-laws of the 
City of London, and of other cities, and of corporations and com- 
panies lawfully constituted. But the abrogation of a law did not 
destroy the deeply rooted custom ; although there were no longer 
any legal restrictions as to apprenticeships, the usage .continued, 
and it was enforced more or less in all trades, except the textile 
trades, and even in those it remained in force wherever the hand- 
loom was still in use. ` i 

Tn the olden times the employer was also a workman; he had 
himself learned his craft and understood it so as to be able to teach 
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it to another. The question therefore as to taking apprentices 
rested with himself and with the parents or guardians of the in- 
tended apprentices. Usually they were received into the family, 
they were fed and clothed, and slept in the houses of their masters, 
being in fact domestic apprentices, at a time when many of the 
industries of the country were chiefly domestic trades, instead of 
being carried on by great firms and in such large establishments 
as we see now. These apprentices were bound by indenture to 
serve a master for a certain term, and in return for their services 
they were to receive instruction in the master’s profession, art, or 
occupation. Generally the employer received a premium with the 
apprentice, as compensation for the time and trouble of teaching, 
and in payment of the cost of living, until the apprentice had 
acquired sufficient skill to make his labour remunerative. 

The quarrel with regard to the limitation of apprentices had 
` not at this period commenced—at least not in the sense in which 
it is now discussed. But a change was coming o’er the spirit of 
the dream; another day was dawning, fraught with still greater 
issues to the journeymen, for, instead of the old system of master 
and craftsman, there grew up quite another kind of mastership 
and of hiring. The master had already begun to be less the 
craftsman and more of the employer. Capital was fast becoming 
the great motive power. Streams were first utilized, then steam ; 
complicated machinery was being substituted for hand labour in 
many of the growing industries of the time; the master no longer 
worked at the trade himself—he directed and found the capital. 
The number of persons employed was also greatly augmented ; 
instead of the old fealty between master and men there came 
estrangement more and more, until sometimes the workpeople , 
scarcely ever saw their veritable employer. Under these circum- 
stances the conditions of apprenticeship were completely changed, 
not suddenly, but gradually, until the apprentice became merely 
the boy-worker, with less wages but more solemn engagements 
than a journeyman. The master to whom he was bound no 
longer taught him his trade; he was, so to speak, pitchforked into 
the workshop to pick up his trade as best he could, or to learn it 
from the many journeymen who were there employed. 

It was no ongs duty to teach him; there was no pay and no 
responsibility. Is it, therefore, any wonder that the journeyman 
„who had no interest in teaching the boy neglected to do so? or 
that he resented the introduction of too many boys into the work- 
shop, thereby overstocking it by an unlimited number of those 
who must, as the workman thought, inevitably lead to a reduction 
of-his wages? There was, moreover, a constant tendency to sub- 
stitute-boy labour for adult labour wherever there was a possibility 
of doing so. This increased the workman’s repugnance to an 
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unlimited supply of an element which he regarded as peculiarly 
opposed to his own interests. 

And it must be remembered that it formed no part of the 
joumeyman’s contract of hiring or of service to teach the master’s 
apprentices; it was his duty to work, not to instruct, to perform 
his own labour, and not to give his own experience and the mysteries - 
of his craft to a stranger for. no recompense or reward, unless, 
indeed, it was the prospective reward of being shouldered out of’ 
the workshop by the very boy to whom he had imparted all his 
knowledge and skill. Was it, therefore, unnatural for him to raise 
obstacles and refuse compliance, or to try and fix a limit with 
regard to the number? What little knowledge he possessed of 
law and custom was in favour of this view, and his union, if he 
belonged to one, concurred in the opposition and encouraged it. 
Hence it was that the journeymen constantly battled for restric- 
tion, while the masters more and more broke away from the old 
usages of the trade. In the earlier stages of these struggles the 
work of limitation was not so difficult, for many of the employers 
more or less coincided with the operatives. As the masters 
became great capitalists, with no bond of union between them. 
and the workmen, the battle waxed fiercer, until we find that 
strikes, those terrible engines of industrial warfare, became fre- 
quent, with victory sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other, but with this general result, that in the end the ancient 
universal rule of apprenticeship was more and more relaxed, until 
it is now very nearly abolished in.all the more important trades 
of the country. Rie 

The questions which naturally arise are, Has the trade of the 
country been benefited by this change? Is it better for the master, 
for the workman, for the apprentice, and for the public at large? 
First of all it must be conceded, as a natural right, that every 
parent is justified in seeking for his child the best field for his 
labour, and that every boy should have the opportunity open to 
him to learn any trade for which he has a liking, or in which he 
has a good chance of earning a fair livelihood. It is not to be 
expected that the parent is able at all times to see whether the 
trade is overstocked, or if journeymen are already walking about ` 
seeking work and finding none ; these conditions are seldom taken 
into consideration ; ‘and in so far as they affect the right, they are 
of no weight whatever. In any case the right exists, and should - 
not be restricted. 

This is the aspect with which the public mostly concern them- 
selves; at least it is so in the general discussion of the subject. 

They are chiefly affected by the question of freedom of labour 
` and of contract, but they are also deeply interested in the matter 
from another point of view, namely, in the production of good 
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craftsmen and skilled workmen, in every department of trade; 
this essential feature of the apprenticeship system is too often 
overlooked. 

The employers are chiefly concerned in being able to get cheap 
labour, with the least possible trouble to themselves. Quantity is 

“now the cry more than quality, and it is to be feared that there is 
a general disregard as to higher skill so long as quantity pays 
the largest dividend. Slop-work and slop-workers are in the 
-ascendant and have been for some years. Houses are built to 
_ sell, by what are termed field-rangers; boilers are scamped both 
in materials and work, and they tell their tale in the death-throes 
of those who have to work them; mines are badly shored or 
bratticed, and ill-ventilated, and the terrible explosions, so awfully 
frequent, give us repeated warnings of the dangers thereby 
incurred; ships are built which, with all our scientific improve- 
ments, break asunder and founder oftener than of yore; our 
clothing, furniture, everything tells the same tale of scamped 
work; ‘the public look on, shake their heads, and say it is the 
‘deterioration of our workmen. 

The interest of the workman is mainly centred in the questions 
of wages, hours of labour, &c.; and he regards this matter of 
apprenticeships, or rather the introduction of numberless boys, 
from this standpoint-—how far will this boy-labour tend to 
lessen his earnings, and supplant him in his trade, and in his 
future chances of earning a subsistence? But there is another 
and very important question appertaining to the journeyman, and 
it is this, that whereas he has to teach the apprentice, there is 
no allowance for the instruction. given, either in the shape of 
extra pay or other privileges, except in a few trades, and hence 
the workman demurs to the practice of giving the experience of 
a life to another, for no personal advantage to himself, and with 
the probable result of future injury to his own prospects in life. 

The difficulty is, and ever has been, to be able to reconcile 
these conflicting interests so as not to unduly press upon either 
party, to in fact effect a compromise, conceived in a spirit of 
equity and fairness, which will not be disadvantageous to the 
workmen, restrictive to the employer, or prohibitory to the 
apprentice. ; 

With regard to the effects óf apprenticeships upon the skilled 
trades of the country, it is altogether doubtful whether the relaxa- 
tion, and well-nigh abolition, of the system has been or can be 
beneficial ; the constant cry that the English artisan and mechanic 
has deteriorated is very much due to this laxity of modern 
apprenticeships, for it is no secret that in the mass this deteriora- 
tion is apparent, although there are and ever will be good sterling 
English craftsmen, in spite of the circumstances by which they are 
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not unfrequently surrounded. But there are numbers of work- 
men who have only “picked up” their trade, so to speak, not 
learned it; and hence the proportion of good and efficient work- 
-men to the whole number in any one branch of trade may be 
less ‘than ‘formerly. The abolition, therefore, ‘of the system of 
apprenticeships is to be regretted, for the sake of the character of 
our workmen, and especially as there does not appear to be any 
_ efficient substitute for it. 

There is-of late a partial revival of good workmanship in many 
trades, and skill commands a higher premium than it has done for 
many years, but it will require years of toil to recover our lost 
-ground:in the markets of the world. The goods sent abroad by 
Sheffield and Birmingham are notoriously at a-discount in-conse- 
quence of the flimsy stuff of which they have been ‘made; Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire have suffered in a similar manner by the 
exportation of their shoddy produce and manufactures, until 
Continental Europe has been driven to repair the injury done to 
it by the manufacture of its own goods. Our colonies tell 
precisely the same tale, and then forsooth there comes the ciy 


that it is the bad English workmanship which has caused all . 


this, when in reality it is the miserable cheating of unscrupulous 
manufacturers and traders'under the pressure of Bepmpeuee as 
ruinous as it is indefensible. 

The minute division of labour in many nadani is O cause 
to be considered in determining the value of English craftsmen, 
and with it the extensive use of machinery in the manufacture of 
'most articles of trade. These two circumstances, either singly or 
combined, have the effect of impairing the efficiency of the’ work- 
man in the more general sense of being able to undertake a 
complete branch of any one trade: At the same time it must 
be confessed that greater skill is attained in the special parts 
assigned to each worker, and, what is.of supreme importance in 
the matter of. cost, the work is done more rapidly and therefore 
cheaper; and ‘moreover great perfection is to be found in the 
completed work, even when it has been performed by a variety of 
hands. In order to understand the question, in its practical 
bearings on English trade, it is necessary to give details of the 
practice in the several industries,of the country, so as to see 
whether the accusations hurled against the workmen be well 
founded, and to ascertain in how far the alleged restrictions are 
actually in force, and, if so, whether they really produe the inju- 
rious effects attributed to them. 

It is said that trades unions, by means of iste restrictive 
rules and limitations, are responsible for the decline of the old 


apprenticeship system, and also for the alleged difficulty with. 


regard to foreign competition, inasmuch as they throw obstacles 
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in the way of cheap production, and thereby close against us the 
markets of the world. These two accusations will best be met 
by a detailed account of the practices of the unions, in order to 
see if facts bear out the conclusions generally held on these 
questions. . , 

First, then, with regard to the actual practice :— 

The Iron Trades.—There are few’ trades, perhaps, in which there 
is greater necessity for apprenticeships than there is in those com- 
prised in the various industries-which-we have termed the “iron 
trades:” these embrace engineers, fitters, pattern-makers, mill- - 
wrights, and smiths, associated together in the society known 
as the Amalgamated Engineers; the steam-engine makers; the 
iron-moulders, or iron-founders; the -boiler-makers and iron ship- 
builders; the iron-workers and steel-melters; and some smaller 
bodies of workmen connected with the Birmingham and Sheffield 
branches of industry. Technical instruction is more valuable in 
these industries than it is in almost any others; but-however 
advantageous it may be, it can only be supplementary to the 
instruction given in ‘the workshop. . 

In the Amalgamated Sotiety of Engineers there isno rule with 
regard to apprenticeships, either as to limitation or restriction ; 
practically, no such system is enforced as a condition of member- 
ship in the society; the rule as to the admission of members is to 
accept all persons who have worked at the trade for five “years 
successively, and who are nominated by two full members who, 
having worked with the proposed member, are able to vouch for 
‘him-as being able to earn his living at the trade, and to com- 
mand the current-wages of the district in which he is proposed. 
What are called “regular apprentices,” are becoming more and 
more infrequent in the engineering trades; in some shops the pro- 
portion of boys to'men is out of all keeping with the requirements 
of a skilled trade, but there seems no help for it until the public 
see that the-present loose system, or rather want of .system, is 
disadvantageous to the skill of the journeyman and to the trade - 
‘of the country. No ‘remuneration or recompense is given to the 
journeymen who practically instruct these lads thus nominally 
apprenticed. . ‘From the above it will be seen that in reality there’ 
is no-restriction or-limitation in the engineering trades affecting 
apprentices; the only rules incidentally touching them are those 
which relate to the capacity of the workmen to earn the current 
wages of the. district, the objects of which are to protect the mem- 
bers of the society from an influx of incompetent men, who would 
: become a burden to the society by being constantly on its funds, in 
consequence of their inability to secure good and full employment. 

The steam-engine makers are a distinct and separate body from 
the Amalgamated Engineers, although the latter body comprises 
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men who are steam-engine makers in various parts of the country. 
This society is chiefly confined to Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Cheshire, but it has branches in other counties. In so far as 
regards apprentices, the rules and practices of both societies are 

pretty nearly alike. It is alleged that the rules of the steam- , 
engine makers’ society are somewhat more stringent with regard 
to apprentices than those of the Amalgamated Engineers, but in 
practice they are not able to enforce them to any great extent, 

and therefore they do not in any appreciable way affect the 

questions of limitation or restriction. 

The iron-moulders, or as they are sometimes called the iron- 
founders, theoretically “stand by” the system of apprenticeship, 
put in reality they do not enforce either limit or restriction beyond 
what is regarded-as an inevitable result of the nature of the 
trade, and the practical difficulties of employing a great number 
of boys in a calling which requires the strength as well as skill of 
adult workmen. It is seldom that the full number of boys 
` theoretically allowed by the society’s rules are taken by any shop 
or firm, for the simple reason that boy-labour beyond a certain 
limit is neither productive nor useful, and where it is attempted 
it is only done in inferior shops where the lowest kinds of wares 
are produced. 

The rules of the boiler-makers and iron ship-builders contain the . 
following provisions :— - ` 


« AT rivet lads who have been brought up at the trade, and followed 
the same continuously, shall be considered apprentices ; and no one shall 
be admitted to the trade above the age of sixteen years. ‘In no.case shall 
there be more than one apprentice to every five journeymen boiler-makers ` 
and iron shipbuilders in any shop or yard, which is more than sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the trade.”—Rule 18, clause 5. 


All this sounds formidable enough; and if the restrictions and 
limitations’ therein contained were enforced, there might be some 
show of reason for the alleged injury to trade in this particular 
branch by the rules of the union. But as a matter of fact this 
rule is practically dormant; it is not often indeed that any effort 
is made to enforce it except in isolated cases, and ‘when it is. 
attempted it is seldom successful. At any rate, its enforcement 
is not sufficiently general to affect in any appreciable degree the 
conditions of the labour market either as to the number of workers 
or as to the wages paid in the trade. 
The iron-workers and steel-melters have no restrictions or lmi- 
-tations affecting boy-labour; the work is more laborious but less 
skilful than in the preceding trade, all kinds of unskilled labour 
being utilized according to the exigencies of the employer arid 
the demand for the material by those who require it for manu- 
` facturing purposes or for exportation. In no sense can it be said 
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that in these branches of industry any.kind of restriction or 
limitation exists with regard to the employment of boy-labour. 

In some of the smaller branches of trade, such as those carried 
on in Birmingham and Sheffield, there are attempts sometimes to 
enforce conditions with regard to the employment of boy-labour, 
but in most of them they are as free and unrestricted as the most 
ardent opponents of restriction could desire. To such an extent 
is this the case, that there has arisen a demand in some of the 
trades for the intervention of law to prevent young boys and 
young girls from being employed at too early an age in occupa- 
tions less fitted for their capacity and tender years than the textile 
manufactures, which are now so completely protected by law. 

The Building Trades.—These trades comprise probably about 
750,000 adult males, distributed throughout every town and village 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and conse- 
quently form perhaps the most important, certainly the most general, 
of all our national industries; and hence their rules, and mode of 
action; affect more or less the whole of the trades in the country. 
In some branches of the building trades efforts have from time to 
time been made for the purpose of limiting the number of appren- 
tices, and otherwise imposing restrictive conditions with regard to 
them, but they have been practically useless, inasmuch as the rules 
of most of the societies are so far relaxed as to be inoperative, 

` and in many of them, in so far as their enforcement is concerned, 
altosether impossible. The following statement represents the 
actual po::ry and practice of the several unions among the build- 
ing operatives of this country :— 

(1.) The masons, by reason of their extensive and at the same 
time compact organization, have by their rules been more restric- 
tive than any other body, but even with them there is now no rule as 
to limit, any reasonable number being allowed; no actual appren- 
ticeship is really needed in order to obtain admission into the 
society; competency as a workman, and the ability to earn the 
eurrent wages of the. district as a journeyman, are the only 
conditions required, no matter how these are obtained. In some 
cases efforts are made to impose restrictions, but these attempts 
arise out of local circumstances and customs, each branch ‘being 
responsible for its own action in dealing with questions which 
concern the usages of the trade in the district. But it may be 
affirmed of the society as a whole, that it does not attempt to 
enforce any limitation as to the ‘number, or to define the period 
which apprentices shall serve. 

The Scottish Society does not attempt in any way to interfere 
with either the number of apprentices or the term of service,. so 
that throughout Scotland the trade is essentially open to all 
somers without let or hindrance of any kind. 
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(2.) The bricklayers have practically neither limitation nor 
restriction, notwithstanding the fact that in many districts, espe- 
cially those in connection with the Manchester Order, which 
comprise most of the northern and midland counties, regulations 
are inserted in their schedules that the number of apprentices 
shall be limited to a certain proportion between the number of 
boys and of the journeymen employed, but these vary according 
to the customs and usages of the district or place where the 
schedule or rules are to apply. ` Strikes sometimes take place for 
the purpose of enforcing these restrictions, but they are infrequent, 
and not as a rule successful, for the customs are so various, and 
` the necessity of modifications so frequent, that any hard and fast 
line is impossible, and cannot be maintained. In the London 
district, and in the southern and eastern counties, the trade is 
practically open and without restriction. 

(3.) The carpenters and joiners have three unions, the Amal- 
gamated Society, the General Union, and the Scottish Association, 
the rules and regulations in force in each body being pretty much 
the same. l a 

Although in this branch of industry considerable technical skill 
is required, and a large sum of money has to be invested in the 
purchase of tools alone, yet in effect there is neither limitation as 
to number, nor restriction as to the time to be served, in the rules 
of either of the above-named societies. Nay, we may go further, 
and say that these societies entirely discountenance all regulations. 
having for their object the limitation of apprentices; they have no 
rule bearing on the question, and no strike would be sanctioned 
which attempted to enforce such a rule. There may be in some 
towns a kind of mutual understanding between the journeymen; 
and the employers that the number of apprentices shall bear „a, 
certain proportion to the number of adults employed, but these, 
are matters of local agreement due to long usage and established 
‘custom, and not to-restrictive rules: If a youth can “pick up ”:his. 
trade he has only to prove his competency to earn the current 
wages of the district to be admitted into the society as one’ of its 
accredited members. . TSE . : 

(4.) The plasterers’ society does not attempt to limit the number 
of apprentices, or to enforée any specified period of, time which. 
they shall serve as a condition of membership ; the ability to earn 
the average wage of the district is the only.qualification required 
for ‘admission into the union. In the matter of learning the trade 
the sons of the workmen have naturally the first chance, but it is 
constantly being filled to overflowing by, the < hawkboys,” or 
servers, who in time become journeymen plasterers. “ea 

' (5.) The plumbers have been, and dre still to some extent, a 
little more successful in their efforts to impose restrictions and, 
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limitations, but in this branch of the building trades the master 
plumbers, as a rule, have rather encouraged than disapproved the 
action of the workmen, with the object, no doubt, of keeping the 
“trade select.” And in some places they have been partially 
successful, for they are still able to enforce certain restrictive 
rules, especially in those localities where the business of “plumb- 
ing” is carried on as a distinct and separate trade from that of 
the general builder. But even in this trade, the restrictions and 
limitations actually enforced are inconsiderable, and do not exist 
to a sufficient extent to be able to influence the number of workers, 
‘or to affect the trade in an appreciable degree. - 

. (6.) With regard to painters, decorators, and glaziers, there is 
absolutely no restriction and no limit either as to numbers or 
time, and indeed it is questionable if any boys are now bound 
apprentice to these branches of the building trade. 

The. only towns in England where there is any kind of attempt 
at limitation or restriction in the building trades, are those situate 
in the northern and midland counties, where the masons and brick- 
layers chiefly endeavour to enforce some rule as to the number of 
apprentices, and where strikes sometimes take place in consequence, 
Whenever these occur, and they are but seldom, the union work- 
men try to fix the proportion at about three apprentices to seven 
journeymen. e 

The Printing and Bookbinding Trades.—(1.) The London Society 
of Compositors in their fifth rule define the condition of member- 
ship as follows :— - oS “i's 

“ That every compositor of fair character, now working as a journey- 
man, or who may hereafter prove his right to work as a journeyman, 


either by privilege, indenture, or clear card of membership from a recog- 
nized society, shall be eligible as a member.” ae 


Privilege is-thus defined :— z: n 


“ A’ compositor’s eldést son can serve without indenture, but must prove 
that he has served seven years to the business.” - zs 


| Rule 10 (Turnovers) is as follows :— 


“ All persons known’ by the name of turnovers shall be rebound to an 
employer by means of a written witnessed agreement; and unless this 
agreement be produced at the’completion of their servitude, they shall not 
. bə admitted to this society without, the sanction of the committee.” 
vIn this society the members generally insist upon a seven years’ 
apprenticeship as a condition of membership, but an apprentice 
-having served five years would be accepted as a member, pro- 
. vided such five years expired when he: arrived at: twenty-one 
years of age. This is the theory; but in practice the custom in 
the trade has been, and is, so variable that very recently the 
society has been collecting information from the several “chapels,” 
as the offices: are termed,—through the recognized head or 
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chairman of the shop or office, technically called the “father” of 
the “ chapel,”—as to the prevailing custom. 

Although in some of the leading firms of London the seven yeais’ 
apprenticeship is accepted and acted on, together with some kind 
of limitation as to number, such as one apprentice to three 
journeymen, yet in the present state of trade there is very little 
restriction or limitation in actual practice with regard to boys 
technically called “turnovers,” who are employed ad-libitum in 
many of the smaller offices, where they pick up a certain amount 
of skill, and afterwards gain admission into the society as journey- 
men. In reality the only thing demanded of them is proof of having 
served at the trade for five successive years, and even this term of 


- Service is not absolutely required to be continuous for one master, 


s 


as the youth may have served in five offices during the five years; 
the certificates of five years’ service being all that is required, 
proof of such service would be deemed sufficient. ‘The composi- 


‘tors do not get any remuneration for teaching these boys, or 


“turnovers,” hence a good deal of dissatisfaction. 

(2.) The Provincial Typographical Association, which embraces 
most of the large towns in England, has frequently to consider 
this question of apprentices; the rule is that no person is eligible 


‘for admission as a member who cannot prove a seven years’ 


apprenticeship or servitude to the trade. 
Rule 36 states that— 
“The maximum number of apprentices in each recognized office shall be 


three; until an office has been in operation for at least twelve months, the 
number of apprentices shall be confined to one only.” 


Rule 87 declares that— 

“ All boys intended as apprentices must be bound or practically with- 
drawn within three months from their introduction.” 

In effect the rule is one apprentice to any office, two to four 
journeymen, and three to six or any larger number. 

It is with this society, as with the London one, a “ burning 
question” which has to be periodically reopened at their delegate 
meetings in consequence of the difficulty, nay impossibility, of 
conforming the practice of the trade to the theory of their rules. 
In many places the employers do not take as many apprentices 
as the rules of the society, if strictly enforced, permit; in other 
cases there is a superabundance of boy-labour, and indeed very 
little else. Great difference of opinion exists, even within the 
society, with regard to the attempted limitation of apprentices, 
although the’ rules are confirmed by a large majority. In some 
towns the rules are strictly adhered to, in others they are practically 
disregarded; hence it is that a certain latitude is allowed to the 
executive to deal with the varied circumstances which arise from 
time to time, so as not to resort to the extreme measure of closing 
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the office. Some towns have had to decline joining the Associa- 
tion, and become purely local societies, because of their inability 
to carry out the rules. 

Tt is evident from the foregoing facts that, however stringent ` 
the rules may be, in actual practice they do not have the effect of 
limiting the number, so as to affect the trade, 

(3.) Thè Machine Minders’ Society, being more limited as to 
numbers than that of the compositors, are able to insist upon a seven 
years’ apprenticeship. by “stamped indenture,” and to limit the 
number to about one apprentice to three journeymen, or in the 
ratio of three to seven. In this branch of the printing trade the 
journeymen are allowed half the boy’s earnings for the first year, 
or they are “ paid a fee down” of something like two guineas for 
the instruction to be given to the apprentice so as to enable bim 
to acquire the requisite knowledge of his trade. 

(4.) The Lithographic Printers are also able by reason of the 
smallness of their numbers to maintain similar restrictions and 
limitations; but as the trade is in fewer hands, the masters appear 
willing to aid the journeymen in effecting a limitation to prevent 
its extension unduly as they think to their disadvantage. Here 
also the journeymen get a fee, or a certain proportion of the boy’s 
earnings, for giving him the required instruction in his trade. 

(5.) The Bookbinders for a long time were able to limit the . 
number, fix the term, and otherwise restrict apprentices, but since 
the introduction of women into the trade their rules have been 
considerably relaxed. At the present moment they are not able 
to enforce their regulations with regard to apprenticeships, 
although they are still retained in the rules. 

The Domestic Trades—(1.) The Shoemakers. There was a time 
when apprenticeship in this trade was universal, and was con- 
sidered necessary as a means of entering the union; but this is no 
longer the case: Taking the whole of the United Kingdom at 
this time, the number of legally bound apprentices would be 
extremely few, and where they are taken there is seldom any 
indenture, or even written contract; there is certainly neither 
limitation nor restriction. Those boys who are now taken into the | 
trade are simply called “learners;” they are usually taken by the 
journeymen in great numbers to do the elementary. drudgery of 
the trade, the “lasting” and “finishing” being done by the 
“master” journeymen. So far from there being any limitation as 
to the number of boys in the trade, there is absolutely a drug of 
learners and half-formed journeymen. 

2.) The Tailors. In this trade there is no attempt at restriction 
or limitation. ` Apprentices are not altogether unknown, but they 
are comparatively few, and these are to be found only in the best 
shops. Of late years the journeymen have been chiefly recruited 
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from the ranks of those who have: had their first lessons in the 
“slop establishments,” and have subsequently become improvers in 
better-class houses. A great deal of the tailoring work is still done 
“at home,” the “shop system” being only as yet adopted by the 
better class of masters and firms. Female labour is largely employed 
by some of the wholesale manufacturers, and also by the journeymen 
at home. Some of the evils arising out of this kind of domestic 
manufacture—described as the “sweating system”—have recently 
been brought before the Government, with a view to a stricter 
enforcement of the Workshops Acts, or of the Public Health Acts. 

(8.) The Hatters. The hat-making trade.is divided into three 
branches, called -“ shapers,” “ body-makers,” and “ finishers ;” they 
are. not so numerous’as either.of the two precéding trades, but 
their organization is more compact, and their rules more stringent. 
On May Ist of this year (1877):an amalgamation took. place 
between the London Society and the General Society in'the pró- 
vinces, when a revised code of working rules was agreed on. 
The system of apprenticeship ` by indenture ‘is enforced in every 
branch of the hatting trades; the time each apprentice shall serve 
is fixed at seven years; the indenture must: be witnessed by one’ 
or more journeynien, or they are not considered legal. 

Any person employing’ ‘two journeymen, ‘and ‘having been in: 
business ‘eight months, is entitled’to one apprentice, and for ten 
journeymen two apprentices; and’ one additional apprentice for. 
every ten journeymen :who may bè employed. : An’ employer’ 
having sons may takë one as an apprentice in ‘addition to’ the 
number specified, but such son must be under indenture.’ Journey- 
men may not teach their own sons thé trade unless bound. by 
indenture; and any man so acting is liable to:bé expelled from 
the ‘society. Ary-member teaching a man, not'a ‘member ofthe 
society, any branch of the trade, is fined the sum” of £5.° The 
rules and restrictions with'regard: to the‘limitation of ‘apptentices. 
are more ‘stringent: in‘ this ‘union'‘than in almost'any other; but: 
even here it does not appest ‘to: Bese she plete of producing ay: 
scarcity of hands. ` 

The Shipbuilding Trades Pohani nö stage of workmen. have 
strivenmote pertinaciouslý to maintain thé old system of apprentice: 
ships'than the’shipwrights; but.everi with these the restrictions have’ 
been considerably. relaxed. of late years, especially since the-intro-i 
duction of iron ‘ship-building, which ‘has -developedtquite another’ 
kind of trade. « “When this‘first. began, the aid-of a,class of work- 
men called boiler-makers and riveters was called in'; these soon. 
acquired the: nécessary-skill,:and: are now known tby the name of 
boiler-mnakers: and ‘iron ship-builders. : -Forisome time. the ship- 
wrights made ‘a show’ of resistance ; -but asthey-were ‘unable-to do: 
the work:themselvesthey had to give-way;so that now: we have the: 
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iron ship-builders as part and parcel of the Boiler-makerg Society. 
The shipwrights used to be a most exclusive body of men; for 
many years they enjoyed special privileges; in many parts of the 
country they formed a numerous body of freemen, and exercised 
great power in Parliamentary elections. A vestige of this old 
exclusive feeling remains, but circumstances have changed, and 
they therefore cannot retain their former power. When iron 
plates were being substituted for the “wooden walls of old 
- England,” the shipwrights tried to resist the introduction of the 
new invention, but in this they signally failed ; they thten tried to 
insist upon the employment of shipwrights in building the new 
ships, but in this they were also unsuccessful. 

The old seven years’ apprenticeship system cannot now be 
enforced, although they still sometimes make a show of resistance 
to the introduction of apprentices, and. hence in this trade the 
rules are relaxed in practice. Considerable effort is, however, 

* often made to maintain the custom, but they are unable to effect 
any material control over the employers, so that practically speak- 
ing there is. very little restriction or limitation, either.as to the 
number, or as to the term of years for which they shall be bound. 

, The Glass-making Trades—In some branches of these trades the 
attempts to limit the number, and otherwise impose restrictions. 
with regard to apprentices, are much more successful than in most 
other trades; the responsibility for these stringent rules rests 
almost.equally upon the shoulders of the employers.and journey- 
men, for some of.the mysteries of the craft are kept back from the 
learners until the last year of their apprenticeship. There seems 
to be an endeavour on the part of both employers and employed to 
keep the trade as restricted as possible, but doubtless there are: 
certain trade reasons why the number of boy-learners ‘cannot be: 
unlimited, altogether apart from trades union rules and regulations; 
the number and conditions can only be arranged and decided 
upon by those who stand in the relationship of masters and 
journeymen, having due regard to the nature of the employment, 
and the work which can be allotted to boys or learners. _When 
apprentices are taken in. these trades it is usual to allow the 
journeymen a certain sum, or extra wages, for the instructions: to: 
be given; this varies from two guineas paid down, to 10s-:6d. per 
week for the first year. By this practice there is an amount of. 
responsibility thrown upon the workmen, who -are thus bound to 
pay proper attention to the apprentice:during his term of appren- ° 
ticeship, and to teach him the mysteries of the -craft; and, also 
upon the master, whose duty it-is'to. see that the apprentice ‘is- 
efficiently taught, especially as he pally receives a- premium 
with each apprentice. _ ‘ 

-. The Coachmakers.—Being rene a idate body of ai 
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men, the Coachmakers’ Society have been able to enforce certain ` 
‘restrictions with regard to apprentices, but in their:rules these are 
put rather in the form of a request to the employers not to employ 
more than one boy to three journeymen, than in the nature of a 
demand or an invariable rule. It is asserted -by the journeymen 
that in few cases only do the master coachbuilders even attempt 
to go beyond that which the men declare to be a fair proportion, 
inasmuch as in practice a larger number of boys could not well be 
employed on account of the skill, care, and nicety required of the 
workers in all branches of these trades. Disputes sometimes occur | 
with regard to the attempted limitations on the part of the unions, 
but they are neither numerous nor important, and they do not 
materially affect the general condition of those engaged in coach- 
building. In some towns the customs or usages of the place or 
` district are more stringent than in others; hence it is that we hear 
of strikes to enforce certain rules which are exceptional rather 
than general, and in effect are the result of local customs only. 

Cigar and tobacco manufacturers now form a very numerous class 
in England, and a large number of women and girls are employed 
as workers. In some few places the cigar-makers have a tolerably 
good union, but they are usually limited to questions of wages, 
hours of labour, &c., and do not affect the number of boy-learners 
or girls employed in the trade. Virtually there is no limitation or 
restriction. 

Jewellery and Watch-making Trades—In these higher skilled 
branches of trade apprenticeships are still common, but not in the 
limited and restricted sense that they were formerly. The great 
subdivision of labour in these, as in many other branches of 
industry, and the use of machinery, have enabled the manu- 
facturers to introduce a great number of young boys, and thereby 
to relax considerably the old riles as to apprentices. A good 
deal of this kind of work is done at “home” by small masters, or 

_ by journeymen, both of whom take as many learners as they find 
to be convenient and remunerative. - 

Cabinet-makers, and others employed in the manufacture of 
household furniture, make some-efforts to impose certain regula- 
tions in some shops and firms as to apprentices, but they are not 
as a rule carried out, and in the present condition of the trade 
they are absolutely without effect. 

Ceramic Wares—The manufacture of these wares has been 
considerably extended in England during the last half-century, 
especially in regard to the finer and more artistic productions in 
china, porcelain, and ornamental pottery; in some branches of which 
it is now considered that Worcestershire, Staffordshire, and other 
places can compete with almost any country in the world. In all 
these important trades a large number of girls and boys are em- 
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ployed, little or no restriction or limitation being enforced or even 
attempted. 

The Factory Workers.—These embrace the whole of those em- 
ployed in the textile manufactures, such as silk, linen, cotton, woollen, 
alpaca, jute, and other fabrics, whether for personal wear, adorn- 
ment, domestic ornamentation, or other uses. The earlier battles for 
the maintenance of the apprenticeship system were fought by those 
engaged in these manufactures, but by degrees the practice has 
fallen into disuse, until at this moment thereis hardly an apprentice 

- to be found in the whole of these vast industries comprised in the 
term factory life. The only restrictions imposed: with regard to 
the employment of boys or girls in these madas are those fixed by 
law, otherwise there is no limitation. 

Miscellaneous Trades.—Among whatare called the unskilled trades, 
such as the miners, agricultural labourers, railway servants, &c., 
&c., there is no such thing as apprentices, and consequently 
limitations and restrictions are unknown. Boys are now sent into 
the mines or fields to work at the earliest age permitted by law; 
but as regards railway servants, the safety of the workers and of 
the public acts as a prohibition to the employment of very young 
‘men; the chief thing required of them is a fairly good character 
for honesty; sobriety, and civility. 

Bakers, butchers, sugar-refiners, and similar occupations are in: 
much the same condition as the above-named: unskilled workers, 
having any kind of society, and this one is 
ficient. Apprenticeships were at one time 
e bakers. Sugar-refiners in this country are 
e have no regular union, and no restrictions. 
Peview the chief industries of the country, and 
F practice in operation in the leading trades, with 
ce to the rules of the trades unions affecting the 
apprenticeships, and particularly as regards their 
o effect a limitation of the number, and enforce 
ons with regard to the term for which they shall be 
d, it will be well to point out certain conclusions which the 
ollection of facts before stated seem to establish, and to indicate 
. others which are deducible therefrom. The following may be 

offered as the result of our investigations, and as a condensed : 
statement of the whole case as it at present stands :— 

(1.) The old law with regard to apprenticeships having- been 
repealed, there are no longer any statutory or legal formularies or 
restrictions binding upon masters or journeymen in the matter of 
apprentices, either as to the number which may be employed or as 
to the term for which they shall serve; it is now simply a question 
‘of free contract or agreement between the master on the one 
hand, and the apprentice, his parents, or representatives on the 
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other; but when the contract is once entered into it is enforceable 
‘by law. The only legal exceptions remaining are in the case of 
surgeons, apothecaries, proctors, solicitors, attorneys, and notaries, 
in which professions the term fixed by law is five years. There is 
also a bare remnant of the old law in cases of parish apprentices, . 
but the system has nearly disappeared. 

(2.) The old form of “indenture,” which is the technical term 
fot the instrument of apprenticeship, is no longer necessary or 
even customary, excepting in a few of the more restrictive trades, 
‘or where it is required by the regulations of corporate towns 
as a condition of the freedom of the city, or to ensure special 
advantages. Even where an apprentice is bound for a term of 
five or seven years, the “indenture” is not general. The custom 
as to written or verbal contracts varies with the locality, or accord- 
ing to usages of the trade, both methods being equally binding and 
enforceable at law; where the law is silent upon any disputed 
‘point, the usage or custom of the trade or district is accepted 
as evidence of the contract. 

.(3.) The term of apprenticeship is at present extremely variable; 
it ranges from twelve months in the case of an “improver”—that 
is, one who has managed to “pick up”.a certain amount of know- 
ledge of the trade, and then seeks for improvement in a better 
shop—to thé full-term of seven years for those wha are still “ pro- 
perly apprenticed.” The more usual terms for apprentices who 
are now bound are three, four, or five yeay 
nature of the occupation, the custom recog: 
the usages in the locality. Some trades 
that is, on..paper—exact the full term o 
practice it-is rarely enforced. 

(4.) The -payment of premiums on taking 
‘one time well-nigh universal, at present it is rat 
In the generality of trades, embracing all those o 

labour class, such.as artisans, mechanics, &c., and espe 
trades which are formed into unions, premiums are n 
asked or required. There are certain exceptions to this r 
they. are: the result of causes quite apart from- the question 

-learning the.trade. These arise in connection with the restrictive 
regulations of old corporate towns, in which cases. the freedom of 

‘the city is--an -important consideration, as it goes with the 

: apprenticeship, if the apprentice is bound. to a “freeman.”. This 

‘ privilege is. still extant -in- many of the guilds of. the City of 
London, although,in some cases the freedom can be bought by. 
persons not in any way connected with the trade of the special . 
company, or-it may be given to individuals, for various reasons, 
or for public services, who have nothing whatever to do with the 
trade of, or the most distant relation to, the City. Similar restric- 
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tions and powers exist in other corporate towns; they are to be- 
found in Coventry, Bristol, and many other old cities all over 
England; it is, in fact, a remnant of the old guild system. 

(5.) It is generally supposed that the decline of the appren- 
ticeship system has been due to the rules and regulations of 
trades unions, whereas whatever remains of it is chiefly owing 
to their action. Their whole history is one long record of per- 
sistent, and sometimes not over wise, efforts to maintain and 
enforce the apprenticeship system, as the only means, in their 
opinion, for securing good and capable workmen in every branch 
of labour. Many of the struggles and-contests with employers 
have been connected with this question, the object and aim of the 
craftsmen being the continuance of a practice which ensured to 
them superiority of -workmanship, and in effect protected them 
from an influx of boy-labour and unskilled workmen. It is 
altogether beside the mark to object that this was, after all, a 
mere selfish policy for the furtherance of their own ends. What- 
ever the motives of the workmen may have been, the result of 
their action was the maintenance of the skill of British handi- 
craftsmen. : ` l 

(6.) The real cause of the decline of the system of apprentice- 
‘ships has been the opposition of employers—especially those of 
the capitalist class, which has arisen during the present century— 
to any restriction whatever in regard to those whom they choose 
to employ, and which, when attempted, they resented as an act a 
.of interference with the freedom of labour. On the face of it 
this seems plausible enough, but when it is considered that the 
skilled craftsmen: have to instruct-the unskilled, generally without í 
fee or reward, it will be seen that they are contributing to their / . 
own. displacement, disestablishing themselves in fact, without the 
slightest possible chance of compensation,’ present or future. i) 
Under such circumstances the opposition of the operatives appears 
but reasonable, or at least excusable. Sa 

(7.) Without doubt the altered condition of trade contributed ~ 
-very much to the decline of the old system. With the development 
of machinery came a division of labour; the craftsman was no ` 
longer required to produce the entire article; one part was done V Í 
by one man, another part was given to some other; and hence, in į ef 
many trades, a boy or an unskilled labourer could acquire suffi- *| 
_cient skill to perform his portion of the work in much less time 
than formerly. The obvious. conclusion is that the period of 
„apprenticeship must be.governed by. the requirements of each 
special trade; no general rule.can be applied indiscriminately to 
all trades alike.. K 
_ (8.) By law employers are not now restricted in any way as to. 

the number of apprentices which they may take, but in some 
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trades there is an endeavour to limit the number on the part of 
the jourmeymen, Wherever a limit is so fixed it is the result of a 
kind of moral understanding between the workmen and the em- 
ployer, or is due to an old-fashioned custom still recognized in the 
trade. The stringency with which it is enforced differs materially, 
not only with regard to the usage in the particular trade, but also 
in the same trade, according to the custom in the locality. ` Where 
_ these limitations are in force the proportion usually observed. is 
about three apprentices to seven journeymen, a ratio by no means 
prohibitory, and which certainly does not close the trade against ` 
new comers or the rising generation. 

(9.) One of the most important things, if not the most important 
of all, in connection with apprenticeships is that the master him- 
self no longer teaches his apprentice ;-the duty of instructing the 
learner falls on the journeyman, and hence he feels aggrieved 
unless he is in some way recompensed for his trouble and paid for 
his experience. This is seldom done; the few instances in which 
it is customary to give the workman a pecuniary interest in the 
apprentice, such as the glass trades, some branches of the printing 
trades, and a few others, are set forth in the preceding pages. In 
these cases the master gives to the journeyman either a stipulated’ 
sum, or extra pay for a certain time, for teaching the’ apprentice. 
Where this is not done the skilled workman not only takes no 
interest in the apprentice, bùt he feels that he is giving to another 
that knowledge and skill which he has acquired by long service 
and experience, and often at considerable expense, without the 
slightest recompense, and which ultimately will be used to his own 
disadvantage by filling the trade to overflowing, and in the end 
tend to a reduction of his own value in the shape of wages. It 
is scarcely in human nature not to consider such a contingency 
and to provide against it by every possible means. 

(10.) In their rules trades unions seek to protect their members 
against these evils; their remedies may not always be wise ; they 
are often better adapted to an old state of things than they are 
to present circumstances; but they cannot be expected to consider 
all the effects which their policy may have on capitalists, or the 
public, unless some consideration is shown to the interests of the 
workmen. In theory many of them say, You shall not be a 
member of the union unless you have served an apprenticeship _ 
of seven years to the trade; in practice this condition of member- 
ship is so relaxed that it is rarely carried into effect. . 

(11.) The primary object of apprenticeship is to acquire prac- 
tical skill and efficiency in the particular craft or trade which 
the appréntice désires to learn, and every rule or regulation in 
furtherance of this object has a certain value if properly applied. 
The intention of these rules, in the constitution of a trades union 
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is to ensure efficient workmen, this being the one absolute con- 
dition of being admitted as members of the organization. In so 
far as the unions strive to maintain the superiority of their craft 
they will command the support of the general public, but if it 
should appear that the rules are intended to be prohibitory, or to 
exclude others from entering the trade, they will be denounced 
as inimical to the public good, destructive of trade, injurious to 
masters, mischievous to the general body of working people, and 
a barrier to progress, instead of contributing to the welfare of the 
country. 

(12.) Indoor apprentices are not now very numerous; the change 
from small masters to great capitalists, or to large and wealthy firms 
and companies, has had the effect of almost entirely abolishing 
the old custom of domestic apprentices, who were admitted into, 
and treated as part of the family. The apprentice now is merely 
a learner, a kind of youthful journeyman, rather than an appren- 
tice in the sense in which it was understood in the past. In the 
olden times he was in some cases subjected to harsh and cruel 
treatment by heartless and dissipated masters, but by others he 
was treated kindly and considerately. But amid all this the 
master was bound to teach the lad his trade, and usually this 
was done, even if accompanied with hard knocks, bad living, and 
general unkindness. j 

(13.) What remains of the apprenticeship system is chiefly 
“out-door apprentioys,” the boy sleeping at home, providing his 
own food, and Simply|going to work in the morning and leaving 
at night like ordinaryyjourneymen, the only difference being that 

e gets less pay in thd shape of wages, which is augmented year 
by year until the eyd of the term, and is regarded in law as. 
being more dire¢p~y responsible to the master for his general 
onduct. Whils/ the law is strict in compelling obedience on 
.e part ofthe apprentice, or in punishing a refractory one, it is 
so just’ towards him in so far as his treatment by the master 
om¢erned. Formerly the prisons were full of refractory or 
way apprentices, at present they are by no means numerous; 
oth by law and custom they are now properly protected, and 
their condition is better than at any former period. 

(14.) Contracts of apprenticeship, when once entered into, 
whether orally or by indenture, cannot be rescinded or cancelled 
except by the consent of all the parties accessory thereto. Con- 
sequently no notice from either side can have the effect of putting 
an end to the contract, except by mutual assent and agreement. 
Ifa desire should arise, on the part of one of the contracting 
parties, to annul the obligation, and the other side should refuse, it 
can only be cancelled by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace, 
by whom alone, in case of a dispute, can the contract be annulled,.’ 
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and,-where deemed necessary, compensation be awarded to the 
other side; or in the case of an apprentice, if he runs away, or 
absents himself from work without his master’s permission, he may 
be ordered to return to his work ; and on his refusing to do so, he 
may under the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, be ordered to 
be imprisoned for any period not exceeding fourteen days. 

(15.) After an apprentice has served his term, whether’ it be 
long or short, there is little difficulty in the way of his getting 
employment, or even becoming an employer. Experience in his 
craft, and the ability to earn the current wages of the district, are 
the only essential conditions as to employment. With regard to 
becoming an employer, in addition to his knowledge of the trade, 
the possession of sufficient capital is required with which to com- 
mence his business. In some towns there are certain charitable 
endowments for the purpose of aiding young men of good character 
to start in business, by providing them with a loan which has to 
be repaid within a specified time. One such is still in existerice in 
the parish of St. Clement Danes, in London; others are to be found 
in many parts of the country; but; like some other endowments, 
they are not always put to the best of uses, or utilized for the . 
benefit of those for whom they were specially intended. 

(16.) There is moreover very little difficulty in becoming a mem- , 
ber of a trade union, if the candidate be an efficient workman, and 
can earn the current wages; in some unions questions are asked 
as to the completion of his term of service; aiid in a few he is 
required to produce his indenture, but in gerferal it is not necessary, 
no evidence being demanded either as to the term served, or as to 
the fulfilment of the obligations devolving Ón such as have bee 
apprenticed. A few of the smaller and more restricted trades tr 
to enforce these regulations and obligations, but they are not suffi 
ciently numerous to affect the whole trade, and their failure to d 
soiscommon. Scarcely 10 per cent. of those now admitted 
members of trades unions have been properly apprenticed. 

(17.) Certificates of character are neither given nor require 
any of the ordinary occupations or industries in England, wit 
exception of the engineers, as before explained; the only passpo 
necessary in order to obtain employment is the ability to do the 
work, and to earn the stipulated or customary wages of the district. 
“ Written characters” are only needed in the case of domestic 
servants, railway servants, and for those seeking positions of trust ; 
they are not usual in any of the ordinary trades or occupations. 

(18.) The hours of labour for apprentices are, theoretically, 
fixed solely by the employer; exceptionally they may be defined 
in the instrument of contract, or by mutual agreement; but this 
is not general nor is it necessary, for, as a rule, the hours of labour 
for the apprentice are regulated by the custom of the trade, that 
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is, by the working hours of the journeyman; the law, however, 
recognizes the right of the apprentice to Sundays, Christmas Day, 
and Good Friday, subject to certain conditions of a special kind - 
and character. 

The general conclusions which may be drawn from the fore- 
going may be briefly summed up as follows:—(1) that the manifold 
rules and regulations of trades unions do not materially interfere 
with the free admission of apprentices into the several trades of 
the country; (2) that no dearth of workmen is caused in any of. 
these trades by their restrictive action; (8) that apprenticeship 
is absolutely necessary for the purpose of ‘acquiring a practical 
knowledge of a trade; without this there can be no guarantee for 
good and efficient workmanship. 

i Technical Education.—This paper would not be complete without 
some direct and special reference to the question of technical 
education, inasmuch as it has an important bearing on the subject 
matter of apprenticeships. For many years past this question has 
engrossed the attention not only of educationists and scientific 
men, but of all classes and sections in the community. And it is 
but fair to state that few men have taken a deeper interest in this 
matter, or urged its necessity with greater importunity, than some 
of the trades union officers and leaders. 

Its vast importahce is now universally recognized, and immense 
efforts are being made to convey technical instruction to the 
workmen engaged in almost every native industry. The great 

national institution At South Kensington has taken the lead in the 

ood and useful yj classes have been formed in all the chief 









bntres of industry jfor the purpose of teaching the principles of 
‘lence, in their relation to the arts and manufactures, and 
pveloping the-tastes of those who are employed in the several 
ranches of trade. 
The-Nociety of Arts,-two or three years since, elaborated a 
Scheme of Technological Examinations in connection with the 
lasses of South Kensington, on the basis that each candidate. 
ust be a workman engaged in the special branch in which he 
desired to be examined ; the subjects of the examination included 
the theory, scientific principles, and practical details connected 
with each trade, and particularly the application of science to art 
workmanship. It is scarcely necessary to add that, up to the 
present, the success of these Technological Examinations, for 
various reasons, has not been great. Other and similar attempts, 
ona smaller scale, and of a fragmentary character, have also been 
made, having the same objects in view, with more or less 
SUCCESS. 

More recently the City Companies, or London Guilds, have been 
roused to action; by some of them a scheme has been set on foot 
3M 2 
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having for its object the erection and endowment of a vast 
Technical University, or College, on the Thames Embankment, 
where scientific instruction shall be given in the arts and manu- 
facturing industries of the country, with especial reference to the 
development of the taste and skill of the artisan classes. Mean- 
while a few of the companies have made a commencement, presum- 
ably by way of experiment, in connection with the particular craft - 
which they, at least in name, represent, by giving a stimulus to 
exertion in some of the towns more directly engaged in the 
special trade or industry. The shipwrights, not long since, 
opened an exhibition at Fishmongers’ Hall, where examples of 
the ancient craft of shipbuilding were exhibited; the models 
there displayed showed almost to perfection the skill, invention, 
and art which has been attained in this trade. The Drapers’ 
Company, it is reported, ‘have still-more recently placed the sum 
of £1,000 at the disposal of the Society of Arts for the purpose 
of promoting and extending this useful work, the plans for the 
doing of which have not yet, however, seen the light; but it 
might safely be predicted that, whatever these may be, they will 
be merely tentative and preliminary, valuable in their way but 
fragmentary in their character, and transitory in their nature and 
results. 
The one great lesson to be learnt is this, that technical educa- 
tion can, at its best, only be supplementary to a something that 
J~~-~has gone before, that something being a knowledge of the prac- 
il details of the trade which can only be obtained in the work- 
dp. With the spread of general education, through the Boarg 
~thools, the children of the working classes will be better fitted 
ceive technical instruction than they have been in the pas 
their faculties will have become receptive and perceptive to 
degree hitherto not known, or known only in isolated case 
by tuition and discipline their native shrewdness and énergi 
will be developed and guided in such a way as to fit them, fo 
. entering the workshop, where the whole of their previous trainin 
> may be utilized and made serviceable to an extent not now cor 
j templated. 
One of the effects of general education will be that the necessity 
for so long a term of apprenticeship will be lessened; the sharp 
and active boy who enters the workshop at fourteen will have 
acquired at eighteen what in former times could scarcely have been 
obtained at the age of twenty-one, and hence a three, four, or fiwe 
years’ apprenticeship, according to the nature of the trade, will 
serve the purpose equally as well as the full seven years in the 
past. It is now, however, that the real work of technical educa- 
tion must begin; the youth can only be taught the special sċien- 
tific principles which appertain to his craft, and their application 
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found, indeed, that busy fancies had already begun to play about ` 
the facts of the Gospel, and had filled the air with fantastic legends, 
some of which have comé down to us in the Apocryphal Gospels. 

The aged might content themselves with the simple truths of 
their historical belief; those in middle life might occupy their 
minds with Platonizing Christianity ; but the young asked for 

some reading more interesting than commentaries on Scripture 
and apologies for the faith. Millennial dreams had fired their 
fancies for a while, but the millennium had a trick of always. 
remaining in the future tense. Children are told that a golden 
‘goblet lies at the foot of the rainbow, and they run in quest of it 

‘once or twice; but when the rainbow root always retires before 
them, they are apt to give up the thought of obtaining the gold 
cup, and to content themselves with the halfpence in their 
pockets. - The young blood in the Primitive Church was liable to 
scepticism on the topic of the millennium, and to look out for 
present pleasures in not the worst of worlds. 

There was an abundant crop of romances inviting to their 
imaginations—the “Tales of Amorous. Passions,” by Parthenius ; 
the “Treatise on Love,” by Clearchus of Soli; the “Metamor- 
phoses” of Apuleius; the vile “Satyricon” of Petronius Arbiter ; 
the “Babylonians” of Jamblichus; the “Theagenes and Charicleia” ` 
of Heliodorus ; the “ Loves of Leucippe and Clitopho” of Achilles 
Tatius; the “Abrocomos and Anthia” of Xenophon. of Edessa ; 
and a host of others now lost. All were not unwholesome reading. 
Dio Chrysostom was a moral philosopher, and his “ Eubcean His- 
tory” is a charming pastoral, the scene well sketched, the actors 
interesting, the tone healthy. “Theagenes and Charicleia” is the 
history of a young bride and bridegroom parted after their mar- 
riage by inexorable fate, and of their fidelity to one another 
through all the varieties of misfortune. Some scenes may be 
sketched with a warmth modern taste would not endure; but 

_ there is throughout no glozing over crime, no licentiousness of 

purpose. “But “ Theagenes and Charicleia” is by Heliodorus, who 
is thought to have become afterwards Bishop of Tricca in Thes-. 
saly. The Christian conception of the sanctity of marriage makes 
itself felt in the romance. It is written by a man wavering in his 
religious belief. It exhibits his mind hovering between credulity 
and scepticism. 

Two writers of the fifth century, Sozomen and Socrates, 
mention Heliodorus and’ his romances. Socratés, in speaking 
of clerical celibacy, mentions the severity of the rule imposed on 
his clergy by Heliodorus, Bishop of Tricca, “under whose name 
there are love-books extant, called ‘Ethiopica,’ which he composed 
in his youth.”* 


* Soer. H. E., lib. v. c. 22. 
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Nicephorus Callistus, a writer of the fourteenth century, says that 
Heliodorus was given his choice whether he would burn his romances 
or resign his bishopric. He stood by his books, and retired into. 
private life.” But this late testimony is worthless. From the 
statements of Socrates and Sozomen, he must have adopted a. 
sternly ascetic view of life and the sacerdotal office, and it is 
inconsistent with that that he should prefer his love-romances 
to his bishopric. Possibly he was presbyter of the Church of 
Antioch before he was elevated to the episcopal office, and wrote 
a book on Virginity, which is praised by Gennadius. If go, he 
probably sowed his wild oats in his heathen unregenerate youth, 
and became uncompromisingly severe in the cause of virtue after 
his conversion.t Those are often virtuous who are too old to be 
wicked. Achilles Tatius, author of the “Loves of Clitophon and 
Leucippe,” is said by Suidas to have become a Christian and a 
_ bishop. It must be admitted the composition of such a romance was 
a bad preparation for the pastoral office. Photius praises the struc- 
ture of this story and the purity of the style, but it is generally 
admitted by moderns to be inferior to the romance of Heliodorus. 

The Emperor Leo. VI. was a great admirer of “ Chitophon and 
Leucippe,” and composed an epigram expressive of ‘the delight it 
had afforded him ; but he was probably only appreciative of what. 
was sensuous in description, 'and saw in Leucippe the type of one 
of the two Zoés who fascinated him, and whom he elevated from 
the position of mistresses to the rank of empresses when his first 
and third wives died. i 

Other amatory romances are attributed, if not to Christian 
bishops, to those at least who after their conversion, from motives of 
conviction or ambition, became bishops. The “Loves of Hysmene 
and Hysmenias” is attributed to a prelate, Eustathius of Thessalonica 
(A.D. 457—479), but is really by a lay writer of the twelfth century. 

The romances of “Daphnis and Chloe,” of “Clitophon and 
Leucippe,” and the “Abrocomos and Anthia” of Xenophon of 
Ephesus, which belong to the fourth and fifth centuries, are 
thoroughly pagan in sentiment, and in the picture of morals 
which they depict without distaste. Crimes with which St. Paul 
charged the heathen world aroused no abhorrence in the breasts. 
of the authors. These abominations are spoken of with in- 
difference by Achilles Tatius and Xenophon of Ephesus. They 
disappear wholly from the romances of the Byzantine epoch, and 
not a trace of them is found in the “ Chæreas and Callirrhoe” of 
Charito of Aphrodisias, nor in the “Hysmene and Hysmenias” of 
Eumathius or Eustathius the Macrembolite, nor in the “ History 


* Niceph. Call. H. E., t. ii. p. 296. 

t In support of tho tradition that Heliodorus, Bishop of Tricca, wrote this novel, it. 
may be observed that in it a very graphic account is given of Thessalian life, manners, 
and customs, lib. vii. 
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rre,” which even delineates a love in which 
over sense. Christianity had by that time 
effect on morals. 

from what has been said that three things 
oduction of a Christian romance literature in 
2 Church :—(1) the necessity under which the 
ying a want of human nature; (2) the need 
producing some light wholesome literature to 


e popular love-romances then largely read and ° 


fact that some of the bishops and converts 
wel-writers, and therefore ready to lend their 
: purpose than amusing the leisure or flattering 
dle and young. 
aough, the first Christian romances that ap- 
ents, that have been handed down to us, are 
»versial character. Theology coldly selects its 
versy is unscrupulous in its choice of weapons. 
`- the Netherlands Alva’s Catholic petards 
` with saints’ heads. Arius attached 
3, to ensure circulation of his tenets 
r Fathers who shuddered at the 
\ both hands when they thought it 
_ heresy. 
y not to be regarded as romances ; 
' _2 or style. They are collections of 
less unfounded, roughly cemented together. 
displays artistic treatment is the Gospel of 
st are rude as modern chap-books. 
mine Recognitions” is a true romance, skilfully 
mMten with a definite polemical purpose. This 
work belongs originally to the second century, 
much manipulation, and we have it at present 
“Greek Homilies” and the “ Latin Recogni- 
anslation—and not a faithful one, as he him- 
minus. The “Clementine Recognitions” carry 
rimitive Petrine Christianity, and are the work 
y; it is a theological or, more precisely, an 
It has been regarded by some critics as a 
x upon St. Paul under the name of Simon the 
zh it certainly contains one hostile allusion to 
circumcision, it represents Petrine Christianity 
Pauline Christianity, but with the Gnosticism 
eadily with Paulinism. The points of contest 
ilic Church into hostile camps are not touched 
7 waged between Simon Peter and Simon 
3 a mere setting to the discussions between 
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the apostle and the sorcerer, but the framew: 
modelled on the accepted type of romance. ' 
sodes, narratives of voyages, shipwrecks, capt 
finally the meeting again of parents and brett 
long series of extraordinary adventures. 

The formule are the same in the erotic roma 
letic story; but the tedious discussions and rec» 
lovers and seducers in the former have yielded 
to theological controversy hardly less tedious. 

Another very curious early Christian roman 
and Thecla.” This, also, is to some extent cor 
getic. It was written, as Tertullian tells us, b 
“out of love to Paul.”* St. Jerome says | 
(crovdac7év), who, when convicted before h 
having written the book, confessed he had » 
admiration for Paul, and on that account + 
story, as it has come down to us, is wantin 
dents, for St. Jerome mentions an acco 
baptizing a lion.t Nothing of the~ 
we have it. The “Rambles of Pau 
written originally in Greek. A § 
been published by Dr. Wright i 
Apostles, from Syriac MSS. in the 

This curious romance was comp 
third century. The object, apparen™™ 
character of St. Paul from certain aspersioi 
Ebionites. The gross moral disorders into - 
` Pauline party fell, under Marcion and Valentis 
to arise that the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
clear from reproach. There hovered in men’s 
a certain Thecla who had associated with hin 
his Epistles were perhaps taken to refer to her 
to explain these relations may be condensed 
` Thecla, daughter of pagan parents in Iconjs= 
preach, as she sat at her chamber window. A 
to listen to the advances of Thamyris her be 
with St. Paul to Antioch. A native of that plæ 
tried to kiss her in the street, and she tore th» 
in return for his salute. Alexander complaim= 
and Thecla was exposed to wild beasts, but t 
her.§ She then jumped into a pond full of 









* De Baptismo, e. 17. 
f. t Catal. Script. Eecl. : “Periodicum Pauli et Theclæ, et tot 
inter apocryphas scripturas computamus.” $ 1 Co» 
_ § This Alexander is probably the Ephesian coppersmith r 
i, 20; 2 Tim. iv. 14. Two other opponents of the apostle 
and Hermogenes: see 2 Tim. iv. 10; i. 15. 
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and baptized herself. After she escaped, she cut off her long hair 
and followed St. Paul everywhere, dressed in boy’s clothes. She 
was his devoted attendant when he lurked in an old tomb, hiding 
from his pursuers, and sat at his feet when they were chained in 
prison. When St. Paul left for Rome, she remained in Asia, and 
spent seventy years in a cave near Seleucia. The writer gives the 
following description of the personal appearance of the apostle :— 
“He was a man of middling size, his hair was scanty. His legs 
were rather crooked, and his knees bowed. He had large eyes, 
and eyebrows that met. His nose was rather long. He was full 
of grace and mercy, and at one time looked like an ordinary man, 
at another time his appearance was quite angelic.” 

Passing over the “Shepherd” of Hermas, which is an allegory 
and not a romance in any sense, and the apocryphal histories of 
the apostles, we come to a vast body of Christian romances, more . 
or less skilfully wrought up with harrowing scenes, exciting 
adventures, and animated dialogue. The conversations are as 
lengthy, almost as interminable, as in the pagan romances; but 
love, instead of being the passion which actuates the hero and 
heroine, gives way to Christian faith or ascetic self-abnegation. 
scenes occur, but only to exhibit the Christian triumphant 
arthly passion, absorbed in the greater soul-possessing flame 
e charity. 
ristian romances admit of rough classification. Those 
most in favour were such as wound up with martyrdoms, 
of historical characters, often of purely apocryphal 
s. Some may have been founded on fact, but, if so, 
r the game relation to, history that “Quentin Durward” 
the real circumstances of the murder of the Archbishop 
ge and the contest between Louis XI. and Charles the Bold, 
t “Kenilworth” does to the true story of Amy Robsart. 
ext in popularity to the martyrdom romances, come those 
itten in glorification of the monastic life; some of these 
robably historical narratives, worked up by skilful hands into 
exquisite novelettes, as perfect in construction, as charming in their - 
freshness, as “Paul et Virginie” or “ The Exiles of Siberia.” 

Christian Greek romance literature possessed its representatives 
of the imaginary voyages which delight moderns—if we may 
judge from the circulation of the “Jules Verne Library”—as much 
as they delighted the ancients. 

It contained also a series of tales composed during the Icono- 
clastic persecution, or just before it, to advocate the veneration of 
images. 

‘Though the romances may be thus classified, some belong to 
two classes. The story of Eustathius was composed in favour of 
images, and it ends with a martyrdom. 
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~ In some rare instances we can compare the historical novel 
_ with the facts out of which it has been spun. One such is the 
story of Duke Procopius. Eusebius of Cæsarea was a contem- 
porary of the real Procopius, and narrates very briefly the circum- 
stances of his martyrdom at Cæsarea, with which he was perfectly 
acquainted. The facts are simple and unromantic. Procopius, 
lector of the church of Scythopolis, having been sent to Cæsarea, 
was taken. by the ‘governor Flavian; acting wider the edict of 
Diocletian, and, because he refused to do sacrifice, was executed 
outside the gates with the sword. No miracles were wrought. 
Procopius was a very ordinary person, and the martyrdom very 
prosaic. But during the Iconoclastic persecution, some monastic 
writer fastened on Procopius and embroidered his story over up 
and down with a tissue of fable, for the glorification of images, 
and succeeded in so imposing with this silly production on pre- 
lates willing to be deceived, that it was quoted in the second 
Council of Niczea as a genuine testimony of Christian antiquity to 
the veneration exhibited by martyrs towards images. According 
` to the story, Procopius was son of Palestinian parents, made Duke 
of Alexandria by Diocletian, and converted by a miraculous cross 
which shone in the sky. As he was going to fight against, 
Hagarenes, he bade a goldsmith fashion for him a cross s 
he had seen. And when the smith kad made the or 
suddenly and miraculously upon it appeared engraved t 
of Christ, St. Michael, and St. Gabriel, with their name 
over them in Hebrew characters. Then Procopius bow 
before the cross and images and worshipped. f 
This is the passage quoted by the fathers of Nicæ 
martyrdom of Procopius diverges widely from the facts a 
by Eusebius. ` , 
A still more remarkable instance of the historical rom 
breaking away from genuine history is that of “Cyprian 
Justina,” which contains the germs of “Faust and Gretchen.” 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, was advanced in life before h 
embraced Christianity. He had taught rhetoric, had been a 
philosopher. “TI lay,” he says, in his book addressed to Donatus, 
“in darkness, I floated on the stormy sea, a stranger to the light, 
and uncertain where to plant my feet. . . . Entangled in the 
many errors of my earlier life, I abandoned myself to my besetting 
sins, and, despairing of amendment, nurtured the evil within me 
as if it belonged to my nature.” He was martyred in September, 
A.D. 258; and on the same day and at the same place suffered a 
female saint, Rosula by name, according to the martyrologies. ` 
Although Cyprian describes his unregenerate nature in such dark 7 
colours, it is certain that asa heathen he had been so distinguished 
for his integrity and morality as to command universal respect, 
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and ensure his election to the vacant bishopric of Carthage 
almost immediately after his baptism. Popular imagination 
seized on the admission he had made to Donatus, and exaggerated 
it into a confession of crimes of the deepest dye, and vulgar 
ignorance persisted in regarding his philosophical and rhetorical 
studies as necromantic pursuits. 

Not a century after his death, a Greek romance appeared pur- 
porting to be the veritable story of the life and death of Cyprian 
and of the maiden who suffered with him, in which the “halfpenny- 
worth of bread” disappears under an “intolerable deal of sack.” 

There was once upon a time a beautiful girl called Justina, a 
Christian, who was beloved by a beautiful and wealthy youth 
called Aglaides. The interviews in which he expresses his passion, 
and she repels his advances, are given in true romance style. 
Aglaides, finding his love unrequited, had recourse to Cyprian, a 
magician, and sought his aid. Cyprian, however, loved Justina, 
and desired to win her for himself. Nevertheless, he took the gold 
of Aglaides, and promised to assist him. 

He conjured up a devil and sent him to the house of the 
Christian damsel in the dead of the night, with orders to take up _--—— 
the bed, and transport it to the necromancer’s cell. An incident’ 

. in the story of Aladdin will recur to the readers recollection. 
When the maiden saw the demon she made the sign of the cross, 
blew in his face, and he fled howling to Cyprian. “« Where’ is 
the damsel?” asked the magician. “I saw a sign she made and 
it overcame me.” Cyprian dismissed him, and next night called 
up a second. Justina had risen at midnight to pray, when she 
saw before her another devil, worse than the first. She blew in 
his face, and he also fled howling. On the third evening, Cyprian 
conjured up the great devil himself, “the father of the others,” and 
sent him to the chamber of Justina. He entered, sat down on the 
bed, and began to argue with the virgin against celibacy. After 
a protracted. discussion, she brought it to a precipitate conclusion 
by blowing i in his face; and ae thereupon vanished, “like wax 
melting in the fire.” 

Cyprian received the discomfited demon with a torrent of abuse. | 
The devil apologized, and explained the circumstances: before 
the sign of the cross he was powerless, “ What!” exclaimed the 
magician, “is the Crucified greater than you? Then I will have 
done with your impostures.” The demon with a yell of rage fell 
upon him, and a furious wrestle ensued. The magician was flung 
down, and would have been strangled, had he not succeeded in 
disengaging his: hand and making the sacred sign with it. 
Instantly the devil fled, roaring and smoking. 

Cyprian’ was converted, baptized, and elected in the room of 
the bishop who had opportunely died. The story proceeds to 
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give an account of the martyrdom of Justina and Cyprian. Th ey 

_ are boiled in a caldron of tallow and pitch, but cheenily, chirp a 
hymn in duet from the seething bath, and finally crawl Sut 
uninjured ; they are then decapitated near the river. 

St. Gregory Nazianzen has an oration on the festival of St. 
Cyprian of, Carthage, in which, curiously enough, he adopts this 
romantic story as the veritable history of the famous Father of 
the Carthaginian Church. St. Gregory died in 389, a little more 
than a hundred and thirty years after St. Cyprian. In time, a 
rude critical sense learned to distinguish between the Cyprian of 
history and the Cyprian of romance, and the latter was accommo- 
dated with another day in the sacred calendar of Greeks and 
Latins, The historical Cyprian figures variously on September 
14th or 16th, and the fabulous Cyprian on September 26th. ` The 
Anglican Reformers, when revising the calendar, cut out the 

` historical Cyprian, and retained the Cyprian of romance. 

As a general rule, nothing can be more dull and insipid than 
the martyrdom romances of the Greek Christian writers. The 
weary discussions and mutual recriminations between the martyr 

— and the judge, the horrors that are piled up, the miracles that are 
“performed, the celestial voices and apparitions that occur,.are the 
same in all with slight variations. 

‘But there are exceptions, if indeed they may be ‘called excep- 
tions. Some are so graphic, so simple and touching, stand out so 
distinctly in originality and in naturalness, that it is difficult not 
to believe them to be true narratives, worked up it may be, by 
skilful hands. Such is the story of Febronia, an exquisite portrait of 
pure Christian maidenhood, delicately drawn, minute in detail, 
and altogether a lovely miniature. Another ‘very beautiful story is 
that of Hadrian and Natalia, also probably grounded on fact, but 
certainly “improved.” It is the narrative of a young wife nursing 


a brave Christian hero through his long martyrdom, daring all > ` 


dangers to get into his prison and be with him when dislocated by 
the rack, and finally holding his hands over the anvil.as they are 
cut off. When the body of her husband is removed by the 
Christians to Byzantium, she follows it, and, after a storm, lands 
sick and exhausted near his tomb, creeps to it, lays her head on the 
stone, and breathes forth her soul. 

St. Margaret, so popular in the Latin Church, owes her fame to | 
the romance of Marina. She is not called Margaret in the East, 
but Marina. It is just possible that there may have been such a 
martyr; itis more probable that she is a Christianized, resuscitated 
Aphrodite. Her representations bear a close resemblance to those 
of Atergatis or Derceto, the same as the Aphrodite of the Greeks. 
Each is shown trampling on a dragon, and each has the symbol of 
a dove. The story of Marina is altogether fabulous, is in fact 
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nothing: but a creation of the imagination of a Christian novelist. 
In like manner Thammuz or Adonis has become St. George, with 
fabricated acts of martyrdom; Baaltis, the Phoenician bearded 
moon-goddess, has become in Spain Paula the virgin with a beard ; 
Brito-Martis translated ‘to Marseilles became Martha, sister of 
Lazarus, the apostle of Provence; and Hörsel, the Thuringian 
lunar deity, has been transformed into Ursula, the Christian saint. 

Passing from the class of romances which deal with martyr- 

doms, we come to'that which is devoted to the exaltation of the 
*monastic or ascetic life. 

One would have supposed that the dreary life of recluses in 
deserts could have furnished little material for the imagination to 
work upon. But this is a mistake. The ascetic romances are the 
purest and most exquisite of all. They are free from the bom- 
bast, prolixity, and puerilities which disfigure the majority of the 
martyr romances, and they touch fibres in the soul of deeper 
growth than mere sympathy with physical agony and admiration 
of the heroism that is unflinching under it. 

The ascetic romances may be subdivided into two classes—(1) 
those which deal with the parting of friends and their final recog- 
nition ynder the hermit’s cowl; and (2) those which deal with 
penitents. 

To the first class belong the stories of “Xenophon and his 
Sons,” of “Apollinaris Syncletica,” of “Euphrosyne,” “Marinus,” &c. 

To the second class belong the stories of “ Zosimus and Mary,” 
“Thais,” “Theophanes and Pansemne,” “Abraham and Mary,” 
“Theodora.of Alexandria,” &c. Some of these, perhaps most of 
them, rest on a historical basis, but their structure is too artistic to 
allow of their being regarded in any other light than as novelettes. 

A favourite device to bring about a separation is for a beautiful 
girl, smitten with the love of heaven, to cast off her female attire, 
and dressed as a youth to enter a laura, as the monasteries in 
Egypt and Palestine were called, where the members of the com- 
munity lived apart in caves, and met ‘only for divine service. A 
father or a mother goes in search of her, at last despairs, and 
becomes a monk also, and when dying is attended by another 
hermit who proves to be the long-lost daughter. 

A coarser form of story is where the disguised daughter is 
charged by a girl with having seduced her, and she is only cleared 
by declaring her sex before the judge, who is her disconsolate 
father. í oo 

The story of Xenophon may be condensed as an example of one 
of these romances of the ascetic life. _ 

In the Court of Constantine the Great at. Byzantium lived a 
senator named Xenophon, a devout Christian, whose wife’s name 
was Mary.- They had two sons, John and Arcadius, whom they 
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loved as the apples of their eyes. These sons were destined for the 
law, and after they had finished their education in Greek at home, 
Xenophon sent them ina ship destined for Bérytus, to be there ` 
instructed in law, that being then a great legal school. At the 
time of their departure, Xenophon was sick nigh unto death, and 
` he bade them farewell from his bed. The young men had not 
been many days at sea before a violent tempest burst upon them, 
and the vessel was speedily reduced to a wreck. The brothers 
cast their arms round each other’s neck, and kissing. bade one 
another farewell. Then the wreck broke up on:a reef, and in the 
havoc of the waves rending the fragile vessel they lost sight of 
one another. However, it fell out that both reached the land on 
broken pieces of the ship, but they were cast up so far apart that 
each supposed that he alone was saved. John came ashore not 
far from a monastery, into which he was hospitably received, and 
where he was well cared for till he had recovered the exhaustion 
consequent on battling for life with the waves. In the monastery 
John found a calm and cheerfulness such as he had not experienced 
in the world; it seemed to him a peaceful refuge for the storm- 
tossed soul as well as for the shipwrecked body, and he resolved 
to- remain there as a monk. . e 

. Arcadius had also come ashore ; he made his way to Jerusalem, 
in great trouble of mind, having lost in the vessel all the money 
his father had given him wherewith to prosecute his studies, and, 
above all, his brother. Now, alone and poor, he knew not whither 
to go or what to do. Then, one day, he came to a monastery 
governed by an aged abbot, who comforted him, and urged him 
to despise the world and seek rest in God. Arcadius remembered 
how, as a little boy, he had heard his father descant on the peace 
of the cloister and the happiness of monastic life. He therefore 
gladly assumed the habit, and bent ‘his head for the tonsure. 

Now, at Byzantium, Xenophon had recovered of his malady, 
and he and his wife often communed together of their absent 
sons. Not hearing any news of them, he sent a servant to Berytus 
to make inquiries. The servant returned one day when Xenophon 
was at Court, so that the mother, Mary, was the first to hear of 
the loss of the vessel. The servant said that it was feared at 
Berytus that all on board had perished. “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord!” 
said she. 

Evening came, and with it returned her husband from the 
Court, with a crowd of servants and torch-bearers, He found 
Supper spread, and his wife awaiting him. He sat down, but 
noticing that she was grieved in spirit, and that her eyes were 
full of tears, he asked the reason. She changed the subject, and 
after a while, so as gently to break the news to him, she said that 
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the servant was on his way home. Xenophon started from the 
table in agitation, and asked where he was. “How do you know 
that he is here? he may have been delayed through sickness on 
the way,” said Mary, restraining her grief with an effort. “But 
the letters, where are the letters? ” asked her husband, white with 
emotion. “Surely you can delay reading them till to-morrow,” 
said the wife; “eat your supper now, at least, with a glad mind.” 
Then her tears streamed down her cheeks. Xenophon looked 
steadily at her, and asked in a low voice, “Is it well with the 
“boys?” Then she told him all. And Xenophon said; “The 
Lord’s name be praised, who has given me such a prudent and 
self-constrained wife ;” and instead of giving way, went to Mary 
and kissed her, and comforted her; for now that the need of 
‘control was removed, all her mother’s heart gave way in a passion 
of sobs and tears. 

Xenophon and his wife had no rest. Were their children dead 
or alive? That they must know; so they resolved to go together 
to Palestine to find them alive or dead. On arriving at Jerusalem ` 
they visited the holy places, and prayed everywhere that, if it were 
the Lord’s will, they might see once again the faces of their sons. 
One day in the street they saw a servant they had given to the 
youths, He told them how the ship had been wrecked, and how 
nearly all had perished, but he had escaped safe to land. 

Three years had passed since John and Arcadius had sailed from 
Byzantium, and the parents began to despair of hearing any tidings 
of them, when one day they visited the monastery of the abbot who 
had received Arcadius. The old man, having heard their story, 
knew at once that one of their sons was with him, and from what 
he had recently learned he conjectured that the other was alive in 
another house. He therefore bade them be of good cheer, and ap- 
pointed for them'to meet him on a certain day upon Mount Calvary, 
by which time he would be supplied with further information. 

Now it fell out that John was then in Jerusalem. The aged 
abbot sent for him and spake with him, and soon his suspicions 
were confirmed. Arcadius at this moment arrived. The abbot 
said to John, “Brother, I would fain hear thy story again ; relate 
it to me in order.” So John began, “I am the son.of wealthy 
‘parents in Byzantium, who sent me with my brother to Berytus to 
study law; I loved my brother as my own soul. On the voyage 
a storm fell on us, and the vessel was wrecked; then my brother 
Arcadius and I ” Hereat Arcadius trembled, and extended his 
hands, and fell at the feet of the abbot, and stammered forth, “ It 
is my brother, my brother!” And when John heard his voice he 
knew him; but they knew not each other before, for they were 
both cowled and greatly altered with fasting. And the brothers 
lifted up their voices and wept, and embraced each other with 
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exceeding joy. Then the abbot said, “My sons, I bid you be 
silent and restrain yourselves. Your parents come this way, and 
too great joy falling too suddenly upon them may be more than 
they could bear; therefore I say unto you, refrain yourselves 
awhile.” Hardly had he done speaking, and the two monks had 
fallen behind, before Xenophon came up Calvary, leading Mary. 

They were much aged by care. They came on with their 
wistful eyes fixed on the abbot, and scarce regarded the monks 
who followed him, for their thoughts were on what he had to tell 
them. They cried, “Where are our dear sons, father?” Then the 
abbot said, “Rejoice, my children, and praise the Lord! Your 
sons are found. Now go and prepare a feast, and I will come 
shortly with my two disciples whom you see here, and when we 
have eaten I will bring your sons to your arms.” 

Now when Xenophon and Mary heard this they were filled with 
joy, and they hasted and made ready a feast; and the abbot 
came, he and his two disciples, and they sat dowa and did eat. 
But all the wbile, as Arcadius and John heard the dear voices of 
father and mother, they shook with suppressed emotion, and the 
tears, unobserved, ran down their cheeks. And as they ate, the 
conversation turned to the holy lives of the ascetics in the lauras and 
monasteries of Palestine. “Oh!” said Xenophon, “how peaceful 
and glad of heart are all there;-methinks there the word of the 
prophet is fulfilled, that the desert should, bloom as the rose. 
Right glad should I be were my dear boys to seek such blessed 
places of heavenly consolation, and, lying down in those green 
pastures, there find rest.” “But if they were to do this, thou 
wouldst be deprived of their society,” said the akbot. “That 
matters not,” said Xenophon; “if I could but see their faces 
‘again I should be comforted.” “And now,” said the abbot, “let 
one of these monks speak, and say why he has entered the monastic 
life.” Thereupon Arcadius began, with faltering voice, “I and 
my brother here present were born at Byzantium of good Christian 
parents, and the name of the one was | Xenophon, and the name of 
the other was Mary.” 

Upon this the father and mother died a cry, and ran, and . 
they were locked in the embrace of their children. The abbot 
stood by and saw with joy their tears- and kisses; and after a 
while he said, “Give glory to God!” So they raised their hands 
and eyes to heaven, and praised Him who had brought them 
together again. 

This charming story is only, apparently, a recasting of the 
framework of the Clementines, with ruthless excision of the con- 
troversial discussions. But it infinitely surpasses that rude pro- 
duction in the perfection with which it is put together, and the 
grace with which it is told. In the Clementines the mother is 
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also lost. She flies home to escape the criminal pursuit of a 
brother-in-law. Shipwreck disperses mother and sons, and the 
father goes in search of them, and recovers first his wife, and 
then both recognize their sons in the disciples of St. Peter. 

But what a gulf stands between such a story as the above and 
one of the heathen Greek romances! What a transformation of 
feeling and thought. must have been effected when “ Xenophon 
and his Sons” could run hard “Daphnis and Chloe” in popular 
estimation! After the defeat of Carrhe, a collection of Sybaritic 
novelettes was found among the baggage of a Roman officer, 
and Surena read them before the Senate of Seleucia, that the 
people might judge of those who pretended to bring the Par- 
thians into subjection.* The conscience must have made a 
marvellous revolution when, in place of the obscene Milesian tales, 
it drew delight from the stories of converted courtezans which 
teemed from the pens of the best Christian writers. Nothing 
can be more touching and beautiful than these short histories, 
giving in example what was taking place on a large scale, the 
wakening from sensual aims to the conception of what is pure 
and divine. The stories of Thais, of Pelagia, of Zosimus and 
Mary have indelibly impressed the. imagination in East and West, 
and cannot be read even in this age of sensational literature 
without emotion. 

One very curious instance peer of an old romance added to. 
“Clitophon and Leucippe” was furnished with a second part to 
counteract its tendencies. 

Clitophon, in the story of Achilles Tatius, engaged in marriage 
to his half-sister Caligone, resided in his father’s house in Tyre, 
when his cousin Leucippe came to seek refuge from a war which 
was at that time raging in her native country, Byzantium. The 
young relatives became mutually enamoured, and Clitophon eloped 
with Leucippe. After various adventures and misfortunes, they 
are happily united at Tyre. In spite of the preaching of monastic 
ideas in the East, “ Clitophon and Leucippe” remained a general 
favourite, and the hero and heroine became invested with a sort ` 
of real existence, so that Christian novel-readers began to feel a 
pity that two such charming personages should have remained 
heathen and incurred damnation. Accordingly the romance was 
provided with a clumsy continuation. Clitophon and Leucippe 
reappear living still in Phoenicia, but at Emessa and no longer at 


‘Tyre. They are married now, and the romance of courtship is 


at an end. Leucippe is charming, but Clitophon is disposed to 
grumble because he is childless. A hermit, Onuphrius, coming to 
the house, found Leucippe crying because her husband had re- 
proached her for her barren womb, and converted her, by promising 
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her a child, on condition she would accept baptism. She gladly 
underwent the sacrament, and when she felt confident of becoming: 
a mother she revealed what had taken place to her husband, who. 
thereupon embraced the religion of Christ, He was gratified by 
becoming the father of a boy whose complexion was as white as 
milk, and therefore he was christened Galactio. At the age of 
twenty-four his father advised him to marry Episteme, a maiden of 
exquisite beauty, noble birth, and overflowing fortune. Galactio 

, consented, but with the resolution of becoming a husband only in 
name. 

Here transpires the purpose of the author of this continuation 
of the romance of Tatius. The second part of “Faust” was 
written by Goethe, to exhibit his hero finding in philanthropy 
that satisfaction which he did not obtain in sensuality, as shown 
in the first part. The romance of “Clitophon and Leucippe ” shows 
earthly love, refined indeed, but still earthly, triumphant. The 
second part was written to counteract the effect produced by the 
first. Clitophon and Leucippe are not happy together. Human . 
passion had blinded their eyes during courtship, and marriage 
reveals their natural defects. Clitophon is querulous and dis- 
contented, Leucippe is barren. The marriage, undertaken from 
passion, does not lead to. happiness. Their son, Galactio, painted 
as being beautiful as his father, seeks happiness in the conquest 
of passion, and finds it. The loves of Galactio and Episteme are 
held up as the converse to those of Clitophon and Leucippe. 

It cannot be said that the sequel is more refined than the original. 
In a coarse scene, Episteme attempts to seduce her husband from 
his determination, and fails. She then becomes a Christian, and . 
both end their course with triumphant martyrdom. 

Heathen romance-literature contained its imaginary voyages, the 
counterparts of “Gulliver” and “Robinson Crusoe.” Such were the 
« Itinerary of Alexander,” the “Sphinx” of Ptolemy Chennus, the 
“Veritable History” of Lucian, the “Marvels beyond Thule” by 
Antonius Diogenes, and the “ Cosmography” of Ethicus of Istria. 
Greek Christian romance had this class but thinly represented. 
Only one, to our knowledge, has survived—the Voyage of Macarius 
to Paradise. This form of romance became more populat in the 
middle ages, when the Voyage of St. Brendan, the March of 
Alexander, the Travels of Eric Vidforli in search of the fountain 
of immortality, all on the surface of the earth, and the under- 
ground explorations of Knight Owayne and William Staunton of 
Durham, satisfied the curiosity and fired the imagination of the 
adventurous spirits of the medieval West. 

When marvellous travels were in vogue in Greece and Rome, 
it was the period when the great empire was extending the pegs ` 
of its tent, and. new facts concerning nations that had lain 
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outside in gloom were being brought within the light. At 
the period when the barbarians were pressing upon the Roman 
frontiers on all sides, and there was no thought of extending them, 
only of conserving them, the spirit of inquiry into what existed 
in remote centuries was extinguished ; it only woke again within 
the breast of a new and growing race, bent on conquest, if not 
with the sword, at least with the Cross. ` ° 

There are romances, as has already been said, in favour of 
images, poor, degenerate compositions. The only exception is 
that of “ Abraham the Jew and the Merchant Theodore” printed 
by Combefisius from a MS. in the National Library" at Paris. 
Another copy exists in the Library at Turin. It is a curious 
composition, properly not a novel, but a sermon, preached 
` on Orthodoxy Sunday in the Church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, in the tenth century. We have said that it is not a 
novel but a sermon, because it actually was delivered before a 
congregation in a church; but we might add, that according to 
every received idea of what a sermon is, or ever was, this is not 
a sermon but a story, and a story of some length, worked out 
dramatically. It is supposed to be founded on facts, but like most 
historical romances, it treats historical facts with easy liberty. 

The story is shortly this. In the reign of' Heraclius there lived 
in Byzantium a merchant named Theodore, a good man and a 
just, who met with shipwreck and ruin, and then went begging 
of his friends a loan for freighting a new vessel. The friends in 
the usual way bow him out, shut the door in his face, or drive 
him from their houses. As a last resource he goes to a worthy 
Jew named Abraham, and asks him to advance the money. The 
Jew consents to do so on condition that the merchant can get 
, Some one to stand surety to him for the repayment of the loan, 
should Theodore die. The merchant again goes to his friends, and 
is again refused with coldness or insult. He passes in despair 
through the copper-market before the imperial palace, when his 
eye is arrested by the great Christ set up by Constantine over the 
portico, glittering in the morning sun. In amoment of inspiration 
the rejected man spreads his arms tó the Christ and entreats Him 
to stand surety for him. Then he brings the Jew to the market 
place and points him out the surety he has chosen. After some 
hesitation and a gentle protest, the Jew, who trusts the honour of 
Theodore, but has no confidence in the image, agrees to give him 
the money. The merchant is again wrecked. and loses all. A 
beautiful description follows of the poor fellow’s,shame and 
distress, of the kindness of the Jew, who seeks him out, comforts 
him, and promises to lend him the same sum of money again. 
The character of the Jew is admirably drawn—a mixture’ of 
generous trust and yet of cautious meanness, very true to life. 
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He bargains that should Theodore remain away during the winter, 
he should send him home, by a safe hand, half his profits. This 
the merchant promises to do. Then Theodore sails. for Spain, - 
passes the pillars of Hercules, comes to Britain, and lades his 
vessel with tin, after having sold well the merchandise he had 
brought from Constantinople. He returns to the Mediterranean, 
and winters either in Spain or Sicily. His promise troubles him. 
He has the money but finds no one to whom he can confide it, as 
all the ships have sailed before the equinoctial storms burst over 
the sea. Then, full of faith, resolved to keep his word, he places 
in a stout box some money, and a letter— 

“Tn the name of my heir and God, my Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 

who is also my surety for a.large sum of money, I, Theodore, humbly 
address my master Abraham, who, with God, ismy benefactor and creditor. 
I would have thee know, Master Abrahain, that we all, by the mercy of 
God, are in good health. God has verily prospered us well, and brought 
our merchandise to a good market. And now, see! I send thee fifty 
pounds of gold which I commit to the care of my surety, and He will con- 
vey the money safely to thy hands. Receive it from me, and do not 
forget us. Farewell.” 

Then, having fastened up the box and aoe it well, he flings 
it into the sea. The story passes to Abraham walking by the 
waters of the Sea of Marmora with his old steward, conversing on 
his prospects; the old Jew sits down on the shingle, and washes 
his feet, when he notices something dancing on the wavelets, 
draws it out, and discovers the box with the gold and letter from 
the faithful Theodore. 

On the return of the merchant next spring, Abraham, to prove 
the faith of the Christian, denies having received the gold. The 
wavering of the merchant’s mind is well described. His faith 
in Christ is very strong, so also is his confidence in the integrity of 
Abraham. He cannot believe that his surety has not delivered the — 
box, and yet he cannot doubt his creditor. Then, in perplexity, 
he bids the Jew come with him to the copper-market, and take 
oath before the brazen Christ on the tetrastyle. The final scene is 
very beautifully toid. Theodore, with outspread hands, pours 
forth a noble prayer, and the Jew, struck to the heart by the 
glorious faith that shines forth in the humble merchant, falls 
prostrate, weeping, and asks to believe with his friend in Christ 
the great Surety. 

There are romances which will not falleunder the classification 
adopted, or which do so only partially. The story of the “Seven 
Sleepers,” originally written by James of Sarug in Syriac, at the 
end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century, was translated 
into Greek and Latin, and amplified to the hearts’ content of the 
translators. James was born in 452, he began to write in 474, 
was made Bishop of Batne in 519, and died in 521. The story is 
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wholly fabulous, a prototype of “Rip van Winkle,” and sufficiently 

striking to ensure it popularity. Strangely enough, though it 

bristles with historical anachronisms, the Seven Sleepers have 

been adopted as genuine personages into the Greek, Russian, 

Abyssinian, Coptic, Melchite, Maronite, and Roman calendars. 

They were commemorated in the old Salisbury breviary with ` 
three lessons taken from the Latin version of their story by Gre- 

gory of Tours, and a collect. It is not at-all improbable that 

they are impersonifications of the seven stars of the Pleiades. 

“Barlaam and Josaphat,” by St. John Damascene (d. cire. 770), 
is an adaptation from a Buddhist-Indian story which was trans- 
‘lated into Persian, and thence by John of Damascus into Greek. 
These Indian-Buddhist heroes have also been enshrined in the ` 
Greek and Latin calendars. The story was discussed by Pro- 
fessor Max Müller in the Contemporary Review of 1870, in an 
article on “ The Migration of Fables” (pp. 588—594), and nothing 
further need be added here. : 

The writers of the Greek Christian romances do not always 
despise the grotesque. The romance of “Agape, Irene, and 
Chionia” contains a scene eminently laughter-moving. The 
three damsels were sisters singularly beautiful, and paragons 
of virtue. They were taken and brought before Diocletian on 
the charge of being Christians, and were committed to the ` 
custody of one Dulcitius, who was .to conduct the sisters in 
the train of the Emperor into Macedonia. Dulcitius fell in love 
with all three. Which he liked best he could not tell, each was so 
fascinating, and Dulcitius was superlatively susceptible. On their 
way into Macedonia the three virgins, for lack of a better jail, were 
locked into a kitchen. During the night, after a banquet, Dulcitius 
visited their prison, to see that all was secure. It was very dark, 
but he heard the voices of the sisters singing psalms, and Dulcitius, 
being very drunk, groped his way about the kitchen after them, 
and when he thought he had caught one he kissed, but he had Jaid 
hold of a sooty copper or a black saucepan by mistake. He ran 
here and there, but was eluded by the objects of his pursuit, and 
he always caught and bestowed his endearments upon the dirtiest 
and sootiest of the kitchen utensils. At last he emerged from the 
temporary prison, quite unconscious of the begrimed condition of 
his clothes, and the black patches on hisface. Early in thé morning 
Dulcitius solemnly took his place in his judgment hall, and was 
greeted by a burst of merriment from his clients and servants. 
Furious at this unseemly conduct, thé governor, who was a man 
punctilious in all that touched his dignity, walked straight to 
where the Emperor lodged, to complain of the outrage that had 
been committed upon his office. Why the faces of the passers-by 
as he traversed the street suddenly assumed an expression of 
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amusement or astonishment he Was at a loss to conceive. He 
ruffled ‘up, assumed a prouder air and a more magisterial stride, 
and went straight between a row of aghast ushers, right up into 
the imperial presence. The dénouement may be imagined. Suffice 
it to say that Dulcitius swept home like a whirlwind, and when he 
had washed his face he ordered the three sisters who had exercised 
their sorcery upon him to be brought into his presence and 
stripped. But the loss of natural sleep in the night, his exploits 
in the kitchen, and the sudden shock in the imperial palace, had 
been too much for the governor. 

_ When the maidens were brought in and placed before him, 
before the second part of his mandate could be executed, Dulcitius . 
was noisily sleeping. In vain was he shaken by his attendants, 
they could not wake him, and at last!—a_scene to bring down 
the house in a miracle-play—ewit Dulcitius carried by the servants 
in the magisterial chair, nodding and snoring. 

Hroswitha, the learned nun of Gandersheim in the tenth century, 
has founded on,this story one of her best Latin dramas. 

Some of the romances, especially those relating to martyrdoms, 
are written in the first person, as by a companion of the hero or 
. heroine. The wonderful tissue of trash which passes as the 
“Passion of St. George the Great Martyr” purports to be com- : 
posed byi“ Pasecras,. servant of my lord Geor ge, who was present 
through the seven years of his passion.” The life and death of 
Phocas of Sinope also purports to be written by an eye-witness, 
but is a string of anachronisms. A certain Tectinus pretends to 
have described in his story of St. Margaret what he saw with his 
eyes. A Terrentianus says the same of Paul and John, martyrs at 
Rome. Were these intentional and deliberate frauds?,. Not 
necessarily. Lucius in “The Golden Ass of Apuleius” tells the 
story of his enchantment, as if it had really happened. And the | 
panegyrical tales of Dio Chrysostom are not so very unlike. We 
adopt similar artifices in modern historical tales. 

. But it was a grievous error of the Church to canonize all these 
heroes and heroines of a purely romance literature, and: to intro-- 
duce their names into liturgies, breviaries, synaxaria, and menæas. 
They have as just a claim to a position in the sacred calendar as 
- Amadis of Gaul, Siegfried, or the Cid Campeador; or as Jeanie 
Deans, Clarissa Harlowe, Oliver Twist, or Clive: Newcome, for 
they had just as unreal an existence. 

And yet we must not altogether grudge them their position ; the 
consecration of their stories by the Church has been unquestion- 
ably the means of preserving to us a mass of literary creations, some 
indeed worthless, but some far too precious to be lost. 


S. BARNG-GOULD. 


NEUTRALITY—REAL OR PRETENDED? 


N the August number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, among 
other points bearing on the duty of the English people in 
relation to the war betweén Russia and the Turk, I spoke of the 
duty of carefully watching the present Ministry, and of insisting ` 
that the neutrality which they profess shall be a real, and not a 
pretended neutrality. I need not say that, if I and those who 
think with me insist on neutrality, it is simply because, with the 
present Ministry in power, nothing better than neutrality is to be 
hoped for, while something worse than neutrality is greatly td be 
feared. We insist on neutrality, because neutrality at least is 
promised us. We are told that, in a great strife between right 
and wrong, at least no help shall be given to the side of wrong. 
In a Proclamation put forth in the Queen’s name, Her Majesty is 
made to declare that she is “firmly purposed and determined to 
maintain a strict and’ impartial neutrality in the state of war 
unhappily existing ;” and all the Queen’s subjects are “strictly 
charged and commanded to govern themselves accordingly, and to 
observe a strict neutrality in and during the aforesaid war.”* Let 
it be so then; we ask only that Her Majesty’s Government shall 
“govern themselves” according to their own proclamation. We 
do not ask them to give any help or comfort to the Russian; 
we do ask that they shall not give any help or comfort to the 
Turk. 

The article to which I have referred was written immediately 
on my return from Greece ; it was written with very little oppor- 
tunity of studying the mass of Parliamentary papers which had 
appeared while I was out of England ; it was written rather from 


* London Gazette Extraordinary, April 30, 1877. 
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a general impression of things than from a very minute examina- 
tion of any point. Since then I have gone through many papers 
which I had not then read; I have received special information 
from several quarters which was not then open to me. And in 
the space of two months several new events, some of them not 
unimportant events, have happened. From all these sources I am 
able to throw further light on several of the points which I spoke 
of in that article. I find no point on which I have anything 
to withdraw; I find several points on which further informa- 
tion and later events enable me materially to strengthen my 
position. vos 

I maintain then that the position which the present Ministry 
has taken up is not one of strict and impartial neutrality between 
the two contending powers. I maintain that it is a one-sided 
neutrality, a neutrality unfavourable to Russia and favourable to 
the Turk. I maintain that this is proved in two ways. It is 
proved, first, by various acts, despatches, and the like, which show 
what the spirit and feeling of the Government really is. It is 
further proved yet more distinctly by a line of conduct which 
directly contradicts both the spirit and the letter of their own 
proclamation. I will take the smaller proofs first, and so gradually 
make my way to the weightier. 


In my former article I spoke of the doings of Mr. Holmes, the: 
British Consul at Bosna Serai, as one of the points into which it was 
the business of the nation fully to inquire, and to pronounce its 
judgement on the conduct of the Government with regard to them. 
Since that article was written, thisnecessity has become yet stronger. 
The Government have in a manner taken the responsibility of Mr. 
Holmes’ acts on themselves by picking him out for the honour of 
knighthood. An honour conferred on one of Her Majesty’s own 
subjects is certainly in itself no breach of neutrality; but it isin this 
particular case an index of a temper inconsistent with neutrality. 
The Emperor of Russia takes up arms for the deliverance of the ` 
Christian nations under the yoke of the Turk. The British 
Government picks out for honour a man who is known only as a 
fanatical partisan of the Turk and a declared enemy of the 
Christian nations under his yoke. Sir W. R. Holmes, as far 
. as one can see, is knighted on account of the zeal with which 
he stirred up a barbarian commander to make fresh attacks 
on a Christian people fighting for their freedom. The barba- 
rian himself was less zealous than the British Consul deemed 
that he ought to be in the work of suppressing insurrections—of 
course after the fashion in which the barbarian always: does sup- 
press insurrections. Of the increased amount of wretchedness 
on the Bosnian frontier which Miss Irby and her fellow-workers 
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are toiling to relieve Sir W. R. Holmes is the direct cause. This 
is his last public.act; for this he seems to be knighted. 

This is no random charge. ‘My evidence for it is the confession, 
or rather the boast, of Sir W. R. Holmes himself. The whole 
story is written in the Blue Books. Again and again do we find 
this English official stirring up the Turks to make fresh attacks 
upon the patriots. On March 14,1877 (Turkey No. 11, 1877, p. 1) 
the Consul writes to Mr. Jocelyn:— -°- 


“ I fully expect, now that peace has been made with Servia and the 
spring advances, that all the unemployed and needy Slav patriots, aided 
and encouraged by Slav Committees, will find their way into Bosnia and 
cause a renewal of the brigandage on a large scale, which, ruinous to, and 
deplored by both native Turks and Christians, it has pleased Slav sympa- 
thizers to call ‘ insurrection.’ a ne : i 

“ I am at present confined to my room by indisposition, but I intend to 
take an early opportunity of urging the Vali to take steps at once if pos- 
sible to sweep these bands of brigands under Despotovich out of Bosnia. 
My Austrian colleague has already urged him to do so, and promised that, 
if he would indicate the point at which they should be driven across the 
frontier into Austria, troops should be assembled to disarm and disperse 
them. I fear, however, that nothing efficient will be done without vigorous 
action from Constantinople, and would respectfully suggest that, if you 
would represent to the Porte the absolute necessity of immediate action, 
much future expense and bloodshed may be spared.” 


The result of the Consul’s “opportunity” appears in a letter 
from him to Lord Derby, dated March 29, 1877 (Turkey No. 15, 
1877, p. 334) :— 


_“J had a long and rather warm conversation with the Governor-General 
on this subject yesterday, and I think I left on him the impression that a 
most fatal ignorance could alone justify his ideas., i 

“I urged upon him the necessity of making an effort to restore tran- 
quillity to the Craina, and drive out Despotovich and his bands ; and men- 
tioned that my Austiian colleague had told me that his Government would , 
give every aid to effect this, and would send troops to disarm these bands, 
if the Turks would indicate any point at which they would be forced to 
pass the frontier.” 













Here we have the somewhat singular spectacle of two Europea 
and presumably Christian, officials calmly conspiring together 
stir up the seemingly unwilling barbarian to root out a Chris 
people from that small corner of the land of their forefathers 
their own right hands had set free. But before this 
Holmes had written another letter to Lord Derby, dated 
16, which appears at p. 2 of the Blue Book, Turkey No. 
The Consul had seemingly been * much troubled by 
.the accounts which Mr. Arthur Evans wrote of all th 
himself seen and heard in Free Bosnia. What Mr. Eva 
and seen Consul Holmes had of course not heard or 
was some comfort to the Consul that the Times Cor 
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Vienna, who also had not heard or seen what was going on in Bosnia, 
had written on March 5 a letter which exactly suited official 
notions of how things ought to be. This Austrian Correspondent, 
whose tendencies are well known, ventured to say— 


“Of all the many crimes committed since this Eastern complication 
began, there has been no greater and unscrupulous one, than this so-called 
insurrectionary ‘movement, which is but brigandage on a large scale, being 
kept up, not by the people theinselves, but for the most part by adventurers 
from other Slave districts.” 


Consul Holmes natur ally catches at this with delight, and sends 
the Austrian letter to Lord Derby, adding some comments of his 
own. This letter is in fact the best known of the Consul’s com- 
positions. It is that in which he so feelingly makes his bow to 
“your Lordship and my superiors in general.” He assures Lord 
Derby that the Austrian correspondent’s letter 


“ gives an admirable description of the state of affairs in the North West 
of Bosnia, and agrees. with all my own information. 

“ These so-called insurgents are chiefly the brigands under Despotovitch, 
there being, as is declared most correctly by the Times Correspondent, and, 
as is well known, very few, if any real Bosnian insurgents among them.” 


This is mixed up with a good deal of passionate declamation 
against Mr. Evans and those from whom Mr. Evans had learned 
the facts which were sd unpleasant to the official circles of Bosna 
Serai. What value we are to set on the statements of Consul 
Holmes himself we learn from his own subordinate’ Mr. E. B. 
Freeman, who, at least on May 15th, was not hindered by any 
desire to please his superiors from -flatly contradicting the state- 
ments of his immediate superior. The state of things among 
those whom Consul Holmes calls “brigands” is thus described by 
his subordinate :— 















“In the districts of Grahovo and Tishkovatz, Colonel Despotovich 
maintains the strictest discipline among his men, and no one dares disobey 
is orders. Although he will not disdain to carry off a Turkish convoy of 
rovisions, or a caravan of merchant’s goods, he prohibits all petty 
icandage, and punishes severely, on occasion even by death, it is said, 
ġ wanton murders...... The number of insurgents under his com- 
y may be estimated at about 5,000, almost without exception natives of 
and the Herzegovina, who are "scattered over the country in bands of 
0 to 1,000 men each, but who can all be assembled at one spot in 
need.” 


ardly possible to find any statements contradicted in a 
tive way than that in which the statements made by the 
orrespondent and by Consul Holmes are here contra- 
ice-Consul Freeman. It is needless to say that there 
‘ick than that of calling patriots “brigands.” And 
te of things which Consul Holmes calls “tranquillity,” 
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and which he is so anxious to restore, one is really ashamed to 
quote for the thousandth time the words of Galgacus in which 
.that trick was described ages ago. 
But Consul Holmes had not yet done with his friend the Turkish 
Governor-General. On April 10 he writes to Lord Derby (Turkey 
No. 25, 1877, p. 66) :— 
« I have constantly represented to the Governor-General the necessity 
of speedy action, as, spring having commenced, these bands are being daily 
augmented by adventurers from all quarters, who compromise the peace- 


able inhabitants with the Turks, and leave them no rest until they quit | 
their homes to join them.” i 


Doubtless, in such a warfare as that in which the Bosnian patriots 
. are engaged, it is needful to act on the principle that he who 
gathereth not with us scattereth. The Bosnian Christian who has 
not heart to withstand the Turk is himself doing the Turk’s work. 
Anyhow the necessity of “speedy action ”—such action of course 
as the Turk is in the habit of taking—is dinned into the ear 
of the Turk by this English official. One extract more. Mr. 
Evans had reported one of the ‘usual Turkish murders* which 
Mr. Freeman, when sent by his principal to enquire into the 
matter, did not venture wholly to deny. But before Mr. Free- 
man’s report (Turkey No. 20) had been received, Consul Holmes 
writes :— 

“I cannot help, however, again remarking that all these statements 
must be received with great caution, as they emanate from purely Serb , 
sources, interested in making the most of everything, and not hesitating 
to invent when something to exaggerate is wanting. 

.“ All my colleagues last night remarked to me on the absurdity of most 
of: the statements regarding Bosnia which appear in the newspapers, and 
the utter ignorance and. malevolence displayed by most of the writers.” 

The picture of the British Consul and his “colleagues”—the 
choice official society of Bosna Serai—making merry over Mr. 
Evans’ reports is really charming. “Purely Serb sources!” Let 
the Turk be true and every Christian a liar. The simplicity of 
the self-drawn portrait is perfect. Indeed I am far from denying 
that for the whole conduct of Sir W. R. Holmes some plausible 
excuses may be made. Like other men, he acts according to his 
own light, and the light of a British Consul at Bosna Serai with 
regard to the Christian inhabitants of Bosnia is likely to be not 
very far removed from utter darkness. Save perhaps the Grand 
Turk himself, no man in the world is likely to know so little about. 
them, their sufferings, their feelings, or their wishes. The habits 
ani turn of mind into which he involuntarily falls are quite 


* Lord Derby (Turkey No. 25, 1877, p. 29) calls it “the massacre of a Greek bridal 
procession.” We have then a Foreign Secretary who fancies that the Slaves of Bosnia 
are Greeks! The wiseacre who thought that there were no Roumans south of the Danube 
is quite distanced in this higher quarter. 
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enough to hinder him from knowing anything about them. By 
all accounts, the life of a consul or other official in places like 
Bosna Serai is not an unpleasant one. But it is a little too 
much like the life of an Epicurean god. ‘The society of 
brother consuls and of gentlemen Turks is said to be highly 
agreeable ;- only it does not tend to much knowledge of the 
' land or its people. The Consul most likely does not even know 
the language of the people, though he may likely enough know 
the language of their tyrants. At all events his manner of life 
does not lead him across the people. They lie in fact alto- 
gether out of his sphere; his dealings lie only with their foreign 
masters. His knowledge of the real state of the country is likely 
to be much on a level with that of the French princess who 
_asked why, if the people could not get bread, they did not eat 
buns. He may come quite honestly to believe that Turkey is the 
land of the Turks, and that the people of Turkey exist only for 
the profit of the Turks. When his friend the gentleman Turk com- 
mits some act of special horror, the whole land may ring with it ; 
but the consular report always is “ Nothing is heard of it here.” 
Nothing is likely to be heard of it there; the gentleman Turk is 
too shrewd to tell his European friend of his own crimes. If, after 
the natural fashion of an Oriental people, the gentleman Turk in- 
dulges in any of the forms of torture so familiar alike to the 
ancient Hebrew and to the modern Ottoman, his European friend 
.cannot believe the tale of one so mild and courteous ; he goes about 
with desperate zeal to prove that the object on the stake was not 
a man but a bean-bag. When men who know the land, its people, 
and its language, travellers, scholars, who know how to rate the 
Turks gentility at its true value, tell what they have themselves 
seen and heard, the official at once sets aside their witness, because 
he, in the pleasant circle of official life, has never seen or heard of 
‘it. All this is no more than the weakness of human nature. But 
it is perhaps going a little too far when the official goes on to stir 
up the gentleman Turk to carry fire and sword into the homes of 
men who have just won for themselves a little oasis of freedom, 
where their houses, their fields, their wives, their daughters, and 
their sons, are safe from the gentleman’s lust and violence. | Still 
much may be excused in an official who has to please his 
“superiors,” and whose “superiors” themselves write letters 
urging the Turk to suppress insurrections. And that the superior 
should reward his faithful imitator is perhaps only human nature 
also. ‘But to those who live in the world of reality, who are not 
shut up in the dreamland of a Bosnian consulate or a Foreign Office, 
it seems a little awkward to pick out for honour a man who has 
made even the Ottoman savage yet more of a savage—perhaps 
I should rather say, more of a gentleman. When we profess strict 
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neutrality between the oppressor and the deliverer, it isan odd way 
of showing it to bestow dignity on a man whose chief claim is that 
he has stirred up the oppressor to fresh acts of oppression. 

This case of Sir W. R. Holmes is Well worth studying, because 
of the light which it throws on the kind of men who are sometimes 
‘ set to represent England in these unhappy lands, and on the 
degree of importance which is to be attached to their boasted 
official reports. The Blue Books indeed witness abundantly. that 
all British Consuls in Turkey are not like Sir W. R. Holmes. It is 
plain that some of our representatives there are men who have 
eyes to see the truth, and who do not fear to risk the favour of 
Lord Derby and their superiors in general by faithfully reporting 
it. But consuls of this class do not get knighted. The arrange- 
ments of the Sublime Porte and those of the Foreign Office are - 
singularly like one another. Holmes, who urges the suppression 
of insurrections, and Chefvet, who himself suppresses them, receive 
that honour from their superiors which, according to the standard 
of their superiors, they so thoroughly deserve. The promotion of 
the Turk for doing the works of a Turk is of course natural in a 
Turkish Government. The promotion of an Englishman for doing 
what we ‘would fain hope are not the ordinary works of an 
Englishman has a somewhat strange air on the part of an English 
Government, above all on the part of an English Government 
which professes strict and impartial neutrality. 

‘One word more before‘ we leave the subject of consuls. There 
is one thing which it may be well at least to ask about, one thing 
which has not as yet found its way into a Blue Book. The Turk 
is Just now busy. playing the Turk at Hadrianople: hanging 
Christians seems‘to be his daily amusement. And Hadrianople 
certainly has some advantage over Bosnia, if the victims are only 
hanged and not impaled. But:even the hanging of innocent men 
is a thing which we might wish to stop, at least if it can be 
stopped with a due regard to a strict and impartial ngutrality. If 
the correspondents of the Times are to be trusted,* the Consul of the 
United States thinks that humanity and neutrality may co-exist ; 
he intercedes for the men who are doomed to murder. What 
the personal feelings of the British Consul may be we are not 
told ; his superiors seem to have taken the matter into their own 
hands; he has been “instructed not to interfere.” When the Turk 
is murdering Christians, it seems to be deemed a breach of neutrality 
to stop him. Then the British Consul is “instructed not to inter- 
fere.” But there seems to be no breach of neutrality in hounding 
on the Turk on his victims when he does not do the work of 


* See the letters in the Tines, September 17 and 19.—Since I wrote this, more has 
appeared on the case of the two Geshoffs in the same paper, September 21 and 22. 

Later still, Lord Derby, under great pressure .has sent conditional instructions to 
Mr. Layard to intercede, -'  - weet 
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slaughter fast enough. There is not a word in the Blue Books to 
show that Consul Holmes was ever “instructed not to interfere,” 
when he interfered only to destroy Christian lives. When there 
is a chance that another Consul may interfere to save Christian 
lives, then his interference is forbidden by his superiors. 


But we may rise a step higher; we may ask a question with 
regard to an official of higher rank than a consul. Can the fact 
that Mr. Layard is the British Ambassador at Constantinople be 
reconciled with strict and impartial neutrality? We may be sure 
that the appointment of Mr. Layard’ was meant as one of the 
subtlest strokes of Hebrew policy. What could be said against 
the strict impartiality of a Conservative Ministry which chose for 
such a post a Liberal and a former member of a Liberal Ministry? 
The stroke in short was a little too subtle; it was not very hard 
to see through the attempt to throw dust into men’s eyes. Mr. 
Layard is a Liberal of that singular class whose Liberalism is 
geographical. A Liberal in England, a Liberal in Italy, he some- 
how loses his Liberalism on the eastern side of the Hadriatic. 
There he has ever been the most zealous champion of tyranny, the 
bitterest enemy of freedom. Whenever, in past years, the Turk and 
his misdeeds were the subject of parliamentary debate, Mr. Layard 
was ever the first to call evil good and good evil. Some English- 
men, possibly some Russians also, may remember Mr. Layard’s 
frantic thirst for Russian blood at the time of the Crimean war. 
In his eyes our Ministers, our armies, were blameworthy, because, 
though they were engaged in an unjust war, they at least carried 
it on after a civilized fashion, because they did not in all things con- 
form to the pattern of his friends the Turks. It was not enough that 
our cannon should bombard the defences of Sebastopol; it was 
the darling wish of Mr. Layard’s heart to lay the great commercial 
mart of Odessa in ashes. As Protestant legends represent Bishop 
Bonner as giving his subordinates instructions to “spare none,” so 
would Mr. Layard spare none. I remember describing him atthe - 
time as growling like a baulked hyena because Odessa had been - 
“spared.” Mr. Layard has not forgotten those days, nor has the 
Turk forgotten them. The cheeks of every Englishman ought to 
be red with shame when he reads the details of Mr. Layard’s 
interviews with the Sultan.* “The friendly feelings with which 
he was animated towards his Imperial Majesty and to his people 
were, he expressed his hope, not unknown to him.” By “his 
people,” when the words are coupled with the name of a Turkish 
Sultan, are doubtless not to be understood the Greeks, Slaves, 
Albanians, and Roumans of whom Mr. Layard has ever shown 


* Turkey No. 15, 1877, pp. 154, 155. 
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-himself the pitiless enemy, but the intruding horde of destroyers 
of whom his “Imperial Majesty” is the nominal captain. The 
` “Imperial Majesty” answers in the same style : 

“ He observed that he was fully aware of the interest.that I had always 
shown in the Turkish Empire, and that he considered it a special proof of 


the sympathy and kindly feeling of the Queen and her Government 
towards his people that I had been selected as her ambassador.” 


Mr. Layard then tells him that 


. “Her Majesty had not forgotten that he had.been her guest in England, 
and that she felt true sympathy for him and the liveliest concern in his 
happiness and welfare.” 

And so it is settled that Mr. Layard is to be the sympathetic 
friend and adviser of the oppressor of South-Eastern Europe, 
whose yoke South-Eastern Europe is striving to throw off. The 
British ambassador is sent, on the express grounds of his old 
services against South-Eastern freedom, to devise in common with 
the oppressor how his oppression—in diplomatic terms, his “happi- 
ness and welfare”—may best be prolonged. I do not read in any 
page of the history of Elizabeth or of Cromwell that they ever sent 
an ambassador to express their sympathy with the Spanish or the 

Savoyard tyrant, or to consult about the means by which the 
tyranny of either might best be prolonged. 

It would be impertinent to conceive any English ambassador 
using the same kind of language towards the Emperor of Russia 
which Mr. Layard here uses to the Turk. This kind of over- 
flowing sympathy is reserved for the barbarian power which we 
“uphold” for the sake of our own interests, But is this neutrality? 
I, and those who think with me, do not profess neutrality; we do 
not halt between the Lord and Baal. We are the partizans of 
Russia, the champion of right, against the Turk, the upholder of 
wrong. But Ido not see how we, as partizans of Russia, could 
put our avowed sympathy for Russia in stronger terms than those in 
which this neutral ambassador puts his avowed. sympathy for the 
Turk. ` : 


The whole of Mr. Layard’s letters in the Blue Books 25 and 26 
are worth reading. When another Sir Dudley Digges shall write 
another book of the “Compleat Ambassadour,” they will be 
useful specimens of what an ambassador's dispatches should not 
be.* But we may turn from, Mr. Layard and his doings to the 


* One may be picked ont as a curiosity. In the Blue Book, Turkey No. 26, 1877, p. 
15, are two letters of Mr. Layard’s about the false promises—false as they have been 
confessed to be by Mr. Bourke himself in the House of Commons—of the Sultan to 
amnesty the Bulgarian patriots. Mr. Layard, even in trying to save the victims, cannot 
help slandering them. They are “dangerous characters,” “properly condemned for 
crimes of a grave nature.’ That means of course a crime, the crime of patriotism, 
unpardonable in the eyes of a partizan ambassador. One letter is addressed to a Tark 
called Said, described as ‘the head of his Majesty’s military household,” a letter full 
of fulsome flattery towards Said’s master. An English agent is to be sent to “ come to 
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astounding piece of impertinence of which Lord Derby has lately 
been guilty towards the independent kingdom of Greece. We. 
have as yet no Blue Book on this matter; but I have before me 
in manuscript the dignified reply of the Greek foreign minister, M. 
Charilaos Trikoupés, to the insolence of the English Foreign Office. 
By this it is easy to see the kind of way in which Lord Derby deems it. 
decorous to behave towards those nations which he thinks himself 
strong enough to bully. The English Chargé @affaires at Athens: 
receives a telegram from London, designed to be shown to M. Tri- 
koupés, in which Lord Derby, “making allusion to the inquietudes 
with which the Porte, according to the reports of Mr. Layard, was 
inspired by the attitude of Greece, asks whether the Hellenic . 
Government would authorize the Government of Great Britain to 
assure the Porte that Greece would not make war upon it, and 
that it would not take any part (“qu’elle nese rendra pas complice”) - 
in acts having for their object to provoke insurrectionary move- 
ments in the neighbouring provinces.” One asks at once, Is this 
extraordinary care for the: Portes inspired inquietudes consistent 
with strict and impartial neutrality ?. “Is it the part of a strict and 
impartial neutral to go on errands in this way at’ the bidding of one 
of the belligerents? Some time ago there’ were rumours that 
Sweden or her King did not feel altogether friendly, towards 
Russia. . There have also been rumours that the people of Finland 
are not wholly contented’under Russian rule. Let such rumours 
go for what they are worth; false ox true, they are equally good 
for the argument. If it were thought that Sweden threatened 
Russia in her possession of Finland, would Lord Derby show the’ 
same zeal for the Russian possession of Finland which he here shows 
for the Turkish possession of Thessaly and Epeiros? ‘A strict and 
impartial neutrality would dictate equal carefulness for both or 
an understanding” with the Turks who are doing theit murders in Bulgaria, “Inamed,” < 
Mr. Layard adds, “ Mr. Blunt, her Majesty’s Consul at Salonica, now-at Adrianople, as a 
gentleman whose well-known impartiality and friendly feelings towards Turkey gavè a 
guarantee that he would execute this duty in a just and satisfactory manner.” One 
might be curious to know what is the kind of impartiality and justice which is con- 
sistent with “ friendly feelings” towards Turkey, in the sense which those words must 
bear when they are addressed by Mr. Layard to a Turk. ‘If. any comment is needed, we may 


perhaps find it ina letter from Mr. Blunt to Mr. Layard; Turkey No. 25, 1877, p: 209. . 
He writes from Hadrianoplé, April 28 : , ii 

<t I have the honour to report to your Excellency thatthe policy of Russia during the 
erisis which has led to the present war, and the conduct of that Power in commencing 
hostilities practically before the declaration of war, seems tò be universally condemned 
by all classes of this place. P 5 ; ; 

“The feeling of sympathy for Turkey is accompanied by the expression of a hope 
that ‘one or more of the Great Powers will interfere.on her behalf, and action on the part 
of Great Britain is.especially looked for.” $ wae A ; 

It-is very plain what, in the eyes of Mr. Layard and Mr: Blunt, is meant by.“sym- 
pathy with Turkey,” “friendly feelings towards Turkey.” : One might.also like to know 
what is Mr. Blunt’s notion of “all classes,” and whether ho thought of asking any of” . 
the natural Thessalonians, There-was a correspondent of the Times a little while back 
who professed to describe the feelings of the Greeks at Constantinople, but added that 
he did not profess to speak for “xayahs or people of the lower orders.” Is Mr. Blunt's. 


phrase of “all classes” to be taken with the same limitations ? x 
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qual indifference to both. A sense of national dignity, if. Lord 
Derby could be made: to understand: what those words mean, 
‘might perhaps hint that it is not the busiziess of England to: fetch 
and carry for either Turk or Russian. Or again, there were . 
rumours just now, whether true or false, that Germany, that even 
Austria, was likely to.do something which’ the. Turk might not 
like at all. Be.the rumours true or false, can we conceive Lord 
Derby telegraphing to Germany.in the same style in which he 
telegraphs to Greece? Is riot the'plain difference this, that Ger- 
many is so great a power that even Lord Beaconsfield might 
think twice before risking so dangerous a joke as any impertinence 
in that quarter, while Greece is so small a power that even Lord 
Derby can screw up courage to do a little impertinence in that 
` quarter ? í 
It was well pointed out in the Times of September 18th that in 
this.telegram Lord Derby showed that he does not understand the 
position of Greece towards the Eastern Question. It shows more 
than this; it shows; like all Lord Derby’s doings, his utter inca- 
pacity to understand human nature. Till all mankind -are frozen 
into Derbies, men in the position of the'people of free Greece will 
strive before all things for the deliverance of enslaved Greece. All 
the diplomatists in the world cannot hinder them, because all the 
diplomatists in the world cannot alter the nature of man. It is 
absolutely certain that free Greece will do What it can, by 
encouraging” insurrectionary movements or by whatever other 
‘way may be the best, to bring about-the deliverance of enslaved 
Greece. Nay more, so to do is the highest’ duty of free Greece. 
Kanarés is gone;' it would be only a tribute due’ to his memory 
to win back the freedom of Psara. The only questions are questions 
of prudence, questions as to the best time and the best means for 
doing the work. Lord Derby’s telegram is as much as to ask Greece 
never to seek for her most manifest interest, never to, discharge 
her most manifest duty. And he-asks ler to do all this, lest, in 
the grotesque jargon of diplomacy, her “attitude” should “inspire 
inquietudes” in her nearest neighbour and bitterest enemy. 
Lord Derby, in short, must, with that odd simplicity which 
marks so many of his doings, have fancied that. the Greeks were 
- as slow of understanding as himself. He must have fancied—for 
Kanarés was alive when the telegram was sent—that the hero of 
the fire-ships would be ready to bind his countrymen never to 
renew the glories of his own youth. His folly and impertinence 
met with their ‘deserved rebuke at the hands of Charilaos Tri- 
koupés. The Greek Foreign Minister answers that Greece has no 
present intention of declaring war “against Turkey”—if Greece 
ever does declare war, it will of course be a war for Turkey 
against the Turk—and that that was all that the Porte or any one 
302 
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in its name had any right to ask. Greece is an independent state, 
with the power of making war and peace. Greece will not, at: 
such a moment as this, fail in her duty towards the interests of 
. “ Hellenism ”—that isthe interests of the Greek nation, whether 
free or enslaved—by tying her hands and depriving herself of 
freedom of action. The son of the great historian of the Greek 
Revolution has some advantages in dealing with the son of the 
man who thought that Corfu was within a mile of the céast of 
Thessaly, the man who himself fancies that Bosnia is a Greek 
land. He reminds the English Minister of a bit of history which he 
seems to have forgotten. In the negotiations of 1832, the Turk 
wished to bind Greece for ever as Lord Derby wished to bind 
her now. The Turk wished to bind Greece to neutrality in any 
war for which the Porte might be engaged. England, France, 
and Russia united against this piece of barbarian insolence, and 
established the right of Greece to act as an independent power. 
In short—such is the sum of M. Trikoupés’ answer—Greece, as an 
independent power, will make war or not, it will help to hinder— 
not of course to “suppress”—insurrections or not, as it may 
deem to be for the interests of Greece, free and enslaved. With 
this answer the English Minister who, while professing strict and 
-impartial neutrality between Russia and the Turk, is not ashamed 
to run on the Turk’s errands, has had to be content.* i 


And now I come to the last and gravest charge of all, a charge 
which I brought in my former article, and which further informa- 
tion enables me to bring again with tenfold force. I there pointed 
out the fact, which, under any other circumstances, would seem a 
strange one; that, while the Queen puts forth a proclamation of - 
strict and impartial neutrality, while all British subjects are strictly 

- , forbidden to enter into theservice of either belligerent power, 
while heavy penalties—the penalties of English law—are de- 
nounced against all who shall offend in this way, yet at this 
moment Englishmen are, in defiance of the Queen’s proclamation, ‘ 
openly acting in the naval and military service of the Turk. I 
pointed out the fact that though, under parliamentary pressure, 
Lord Derby had been driven to remove ex-Captain Hobart from 
the rank in the British navy to which he had restored him, yet his. 
removal from the navy was not accompanied by any warning of 
the penalties which both the general law and the special procla- 
mation attached to his doings. I did not then know that it is at 
this moment perfectly possible, not only to warn, but to carry out. 
the penalties. I spoke of Hobart, Baker, and the rest of the gang, 


* While am correcting the revise, the papers contain the account of another diplo- 
matic performance in which Lord Derby again plays errand-boy for some further threats: 
of. the barbarian against free Greece. j 
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as being beyond the penalties of English law. I find that in this 
belief I was altogether mistaken. They are as strictly within 
reach of English law as if their crimes had been done on the soil 
of the United Kingdom. My mistake arose from not giving heed 
to the anomalous position of things within the Ottoman Empire. 
Tf an English officer had, in the war of 1870, taken a command in 
the French or the German army, the case would have been strictly 
- as I putit. A breach of neutrality would have been committed ; 

the penalties denounced by law against such breaches of neutrality 
would’ have been incurred. But there would have been no means 
of enforcing them till the criminal came back to some part of the 
British dominions. I was misled by this analogy, when I spoke of 
Hobart, Baker, and the rest, as being beyond the reach of English 
law. Ifthe English Government chooses to do its duty, if it 
wishes its proclamation of neutrality to be anything but an in- 
sulting sham, it has the means in its own hands. By great good 


luck, while other sinners against the laws of neutrality may ` 


escape, those who sink tó the special baseness of serving the Turk 
have their case specially provided for. The crimes of Hobart and 
his fellows are, in the eye of the law, done on English ground, and 
they may at any moment be punished by English law. It will be 
found, by referring to the Act 6 and 7 Vict., c. 94, entitled “ An 
Act to remove doubts as to the exercise of power and jurisdiction 
by Her Majesty within divers countries and places out of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and to render tlie same more effectual,” and 
comparing it with the Order in Council of December 12, 1873 
(London ‘Gazette, December 19), that “Her Majesty the Queen 
has power and jurisdiction within the dominions of the Sublime 


Ottoman Porte,” and that “Her Majesty may hold, exercise, etc., 


such jurisdiction in the same manner as if Her Majesty had 


acquired such Jurisdiction by cession. or conquest of territory.” @ 


How all this is to be reconciled with.the independence, the 
integrity, and the sublimity of the Ottoman Porte, let Mr. Layard 
or Lord Derby explain. It reads very much as if this sublime and 
independent power was known. to be so false, so brutal, so de- 
graded, that its most sympathetic allies cannot trust it with that 
jurisdiction which all civilized states exercise over .each others 
subjects while under their temporary allegiance. Turkish justice 


may do for Greeks and Slaves; but it will not do for Englishmen. ` 


Lord Derby himself might be moved if a British subject, and nota 
mere Bosnian patriot, were left to die on the stake. Care there- 
fore is taken to establish courts ky which all crimes committed by 
British subjects on Turkish territory may be punished by English 
law, exactly as if they had been committed on English territory. 


The Supreme Consular Court at Constantinople has full power to- 


dry Hobart and Baker for their offences against the Foreign 


a. 
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Enlistment Act of 1870. , That Act (83 and 34 Vict., c. 90} 
declares that every 

‘¢ British subject within or without Her Majesty’s dominions who. accepts. 
or agrees to accept any commission or engagement in the military or naval ` 
service of any foreign state at war with any foreign state at peace with 
Her Majesty . . .shall be guilty of an offence. against this Act, and' 
shall be punishable by | fine and imprisonment, or either of such punish- - 
ments, at the discretion of the Court ‘before which the offender is con-- 
ae and imprisonment if awarded may be either with or without hard 
apour. . ae u i a 

Another clause provides: that “the term of imprisonment to be- 
awarded in respect of any offence” against this Act shall not. 
exceed two years.” 

Nothing therefore can be plainer than that all Rinohsknen who 
are now in the service of the Turk are liable to: be tried by the 
Consular -Court at Constantinople, and may, on conviction, be 
sentenced to two years of hard labour. In the Proclamation of 
neutrality, after reciting the poegi Enlistment Act, the Queen 
is made to say :— - 

“ We do hereby strictly command, that no person or persons whatsoever- 
do commit any act, matter, or thing whatsoever contrary to the provisions 
of the said statute, upon pain, of the several pa by the said Seale 
imposed, and of our high displeasure.” 

Now are these words meant as’ mere mockery? Here is ‘the 
érime ;, the law fixes its penalty; means are provided for carrying” 
out the law. The proclamation, if words have any ineaning, 
promises that the law shall be carried out. And yet, in defiance- 
of all this, Englishmen hold commands under the Turk and help. 
the. Turk in his battles. .Nor can it be said the English Govern-- 
ment is in ignorance ofall this. With regard to Baker at least, 
ex-Colonel and éx-convict, Mr. Layard has taken care to keep Lord? 
eDerby well informed. : On -Apiil-30 the Proclamation denounced" 
fine, imprisonment, and hard labour on all who should accept any 
commission in the naval or military service.of the Turk. On May 16 
Mr. Layard writes to Lord Derby (Turkey: No. 25, 1877, p. 270) 
that “Mr. Valentine: Baker has now réceived the rank of Siva, 
or Genéral of.. Brigade, in the Turkish service, and has conse- 
quently the title of Pasha.” To accept the rank of General’ of 
Brigade is surely to: accept.a commission in the military service, 
an act which, by the terms: of the proclamation, made Baker- 
liable to two years’ hard labour. One would-have thought that it 
was the duty of the British ambassador to call the attention of- 
the Home Government. to the illegal. acts of both Hobart and 
Baker; but there:is nothing of this in Mr. Layard’s letter, nor: 
in another letter of May 30 (Turkey No. 26, 1877, p. 50). No 
rule is better understood ‘than that foreign honours give no rank, 
title, ot precedence in England ; ‘yet Mr: Layard goes on speaking- 
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respectfully of the late convict as “Baker Pasha,” and tells how 
he is to raise and discipline a “ gendarmerie or mounted police,” 
which “will render great service to Turkey in maintaining order ”— 
we of course know what Mr. Layard and the Turks mean by order. 
We hear also how “ the Sultan has taken much interest in it,” and 
how Baker “will' have several English officers under him, as in- 
spectors of districts and for other purposes.” These last words 
are as vague as the ¿t cétera oath; but later events have fully 
explained their meaning. The “other purposes” for which Baker 
and his accomplices entered the Turkish service are now known 
to have been the purpose of direct fighting against a foreign state 
at peace with Her Majesty,—in the words of the Act defined’ as 
sa friendly state.” 

There is a singular parallel between the career of Hobart, the 
chief criminal by sea, and Baker, the chief criminal by land. Each 
of them strove, perhaps to evade the law, certainly to throw 
dust in men’s eyes, by first accepting. a pretended civil com- 
mission under the Turk, and presently appearing openly’ in arms. 
Baker has not yet had a Blue Book to himself. The doings of 
Hobart are recorded in full in the paper, Turkey No. 10, 1877. 
The letters are worth reading in full. The Greek Government 
found out Hobart’s doings on Decémber 26, 1867, when “my lords 
had no information respecting him.” On or about January 3, Hobart’ 
went to Crete to see the Grand Vizier; but the visit, according to | 
a letter of January 13, was “entirely of a private nature.” A 
number of letters follow, warning Hobart that, if he enters the 
Turkish service, his name will be struck off the British navy. On 
January 25, he accepts the office of “Member of the Board ot 
Admiralty and Director-General of Naval Schools,” and the . 
appointment is said tobe of “a civil character.” This pretended 
civil function answers to Baker’s pretended civil function in the 
nee gendarmerie.” After a good many more ‘letters, on March 1 
his name is struck off. On May 26 he asks to be restored. In 
November—the exact date is not given—he asks again. He 
says, “I did wrong in accepting the splendid offers made to 
‘me by the Sultan.” He also explains that “he has the entire 
organization of the Turkish navy in his hands, and is otherwise 
employed in. important positions.” One would hardly have 
thought that the entire organization of the Turkish navy was 
a civil business; but the “ important positions” of Hobart seem 
to answer to the “other purposes” of Baker. . At all events on 
December 6, 1868, Hobart was busy .as a Turkish officer in the 
suppression of Cretan freedom. The Greeks of the kingdom were 
giving help to their enslaved brethren, and the renegade English- 
man who could not resist the temptations of the Sultan’s gold was 
busy in hindering any help from being given to the victims of the 
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master to whom he had sold himself. The principle of “set a thief 
to catch a thief” seems to have been acted on in both cases. Baker, 
who had had something to do with the English police, is set to 
command the Turkish police. So Hobart, once a blockade-runner in 
an evil cause, was set to hinder blockade-rumners in a good cause. 
So things were in 1868. When in 1869, Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- , 
ment came in, Hobart began again begging to be restored; but 
one letter, of May 7, 1869, was so insolent in its brags and insinua- 
tions that Lord Clarendon deemed that it deserved no answer at all. 
From this time there is a gap till October 16, 1874. ` Lord Derby 
_ Is now again in power; Hobart sets forth his great merits in Crete, 
his great merits in organizing the “navy of our ally ”—that is, of 
the foreign tyrant of Crete. Lord Derby answers in his usual 
fashion : 

“ That the reinstatement of Admiral Hobart Pasha would be of material 
advantage in supporting him in the position which he occupies, and might - 
properly be accorded as a matter of Imperial policy.” 

It is hard to construe this jargon. Its meaning however clearly 
is that the position of a man who organizes a barbarian fleet, and 
uses it to crush the best hopes of a Christian people struggling for 
freedom, is a position which, in Lord Derby’s opinion, deserves 
reward at the hands of an English Government. Babble about 
“Imperial policy” may of course mean anything or nothing. 
Such meaningless phrases are the natural refuge of a man who 
does not know his own mind. But, by the help of facts, we can 
put a meaning on them. The “Imperial policy” of Lord Derby, 
by which the commander of the Turkish fleet was quartered on 
the English tax-payer, is a policy which can forgive the grossest 
disobedience on the part of an English officer, if only his dis- 
obedience tends to the suppression of freedom and the promotion 
of tyranny. To have strangled the last hopes of Crete, to prowl 
about with a barbarian fléet ready to carry havoc into any other 
Christian island which may rise for its freedom,—these are the 
merits which receive honour when Lord Derby represents England 
in the eyes of other nations. The whole thing is of a piece. It 
‘was doubtless “ Imperial policy” which refused help to Cretan 
fugitives eleven years back, as only yesterday it forbade an 
English official even to beg for the lives of Bulgarian martyrs. 
Between the two acts fittingly came the restoration of the 
bitterest enemy of Hellenic freedom to the rank which his crime 
had forfeited. It is the same Imperial policy which finds a sub- 
ject for honour in an official whose grossly false statements 
are refuted by his own subordinate, and whose chief merit 
seems to be that he had stirred up 4 half-reluctant savage to a 
further shedding of Christian blood. It is the same Imperial 
policy which tries to bully an independent people into a promise 
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to forswear their highest duty, a promise to hinder the deliverance 
of their brethren who are still under the yoke. It is the same 
Imperial policy which sends the old enemy of the Christian 
nations of South-Eastern Europe to represent England at the 
court of their oppressor, to express English “sympathy” for the 
oppressor, and to devise how his power of oppression may best be 
prolonged. Lastly, it is the same Imperial policy which mocks 
heaven and earth by solemnly proclaiming strict and impartial neu- 
trality, by denouncin 8 the penalties of the law against every British 
` subject who shall sin against that neutrality, and then sitting 
calmly by while British subjects, within British jurisdiction, in a 
land under the authority of British courts, openly despise that 
neutrality, while they openly break the laws of England and dis- 
obey the proclamation of the Queen of England, by selling them- 
selves to the service of one of the belligerent powers. With Lord 
` Derby and Lord Beaconsfield it would be vain to appeal to the 
higher principles of right and wrong; it would be vain to speak 
to them of the blackness of their sin who sell themselves to do the 
‘Turk’s foul work of wrong and oppression. But even Lord Derby 
and Lord Beaconsfield may perhaps understand the shame which 
they bring on the land which is the country of one of them, the 
dishonour which they bring on their Sovereign, when they make 
` their Sovereign put forth a proclamation of neutrality, and then 
allow neutrality to be broken by British subjects under British 
jurisdiction. Here then is a distinct point for the English people. 
Neutrality is the favourite word, the most taking cry, of the 
moment.. Neutrality is professed by the Government; the 
penalties of the law are denounced on those who infringe it. 
Will the English people endure the disgrace which must gather 
round a nation which allows the most solemn acts of its Sovereign 
to be thus mocked by her subjects? On such points the Ministry 
will doubtless deprecate discussion ; they will plead earnestly not 
to be embarrassed. The more they. deprecate the discussion of 
such acts, the more must we insist on discussing them. The 
more they seek not to be embarrassed in doing such acts, the 
more steadily must we do all we can to embarrass them. Surely, 
even among their own supporters, there must be some who are not 
dead to the dictates of national conscience, to the feeling of national 
honour. There must be some who can feel the shame of standing 
forth in the eyes of the world as a nation which pledges itself to 
neutrality, and then allows its solemn pledge to be trampled under 
foot,. which threatens legal punishment and royal displeasure 
against a certain class of criminals, and then allows those criminals 
to carry out their evil work without lifting a hand or apog 
a word to stop them. 
. EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


ESSAYS AND NOTICES. 





` 


CHARITY DELIBERATING. : 


F the woman who deliberates is lost, may anything like that be truly said of 
charity? No doubt theman who has begun to consider whether he ought to- 
give or not is in a path which may lead him to button up his pockets, and the- 

more frequently he hesitates over a kindly impulse, the more likely is the impulse 
to grow weaker and weaker. 

The Indian Famine and the War are making large claims upon the purses of 
Englishmen just now, and though what we have given and are giving must be the: 
proverbial drop in the bucket, or in the ocean, it is something. Bat few of us can 
have escaped reading or hearing arguments intended to make us pause in the act. 
of subscribing to funds for the succour of the victims of the war. The plea that 
we must do all that we possibly can for our starving fellow-subjects i in India, beforé- 
we think of Russians, Turks, or Bulgarians, is simple and obvious. The other plea. 
is not so obvious, though.it must have occurred. spontaneously to thousands. Every 
penny—that is the argument—which we send to the aid of Russian. or. Turkish. 
soldiers, is so much indirect help supplied to the combatants. -If we relieve them 
of part of the burdens which they ought to’ bear in regard to the wounded, what 
are we doing but helping them to fight on; loading their guns and sharpening their: 
swords for them ? . I 

If there was any class of our brethren whom this kind of argument might be: 
supposed likely to hit hard, it would be the Quakers; yet they have. an organization 
_ of their own for helping the victims of the war; and, as might be expected, it is. 
irrespective of nationality. But it certainly struck some of the readers‘of Mr.. 
Bright's late speech’ at Manchester—perhaps all of them—that his linguage 
about the subscriptions now going forward was lukewarm. However that may 
have been, it, is-not likely that the arguments, which have been employed to- 
make charity “deliberate,” so that she should in ithe end be “lost,” will be suc- 
cessful except among cold-hearted people, whose charitable ‘pulse is too weak ever 
to trouble them. But those who have watched any of the paper wars that have- 
been going on upon these matters—for instance, the Strangford-MacColl corre- 
spondence—may possibly have concluded that partisan subscriptions were, after all, 
the best—that is, the most expedient, or even the most logical. Subscribe for the 
help of the Russian wounded, or subscribe for the help ‘of the Turkish wounded— 
that is a straightforward demand, and you know what you are about. Neither 
is there anything harsh about the limitation. ' It is not to be supposed: that a doctor- 
or a nurse, harnessed and supplied for the special succour of Russians, would refuse. 
to succour a wounded Turk that came in his way; but if you define your charity, 
you at least know whom you -are helping. The general argument against helping 
belligerents (because it is indirectly helping on a war) will never work, but nobody: 
likes to think that he is indirectly helping the wrong side: while he may be glad. 
enough to help the right. A man who would, if he could, shoulder a gyn to help- 
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the Russians against their enemies, may consistently send a guinea to assist in 
setting one of their warriors on his legs again; and so, of course, on the other side. 
of the war. g 

But this course is attended with its disadvantages. “Sweet Charity, the child of 
God,” is of no parish—is neither Jew nor Samaritan. And if she becomes partisan 
she loses much of her moral power. One of the very strongest of all arguments in 
favour of these missions of mercy is that they are, indirectly, a protest in the name 
of all Divine and human love, against all war. Still; we cannot help drawing dis- 
tinctions. “Near is my doublet, but nearer is my skin.” Nor is that all. Ina 
battle of the seventeenth century between the Danes and the Swedes, a wounded 
Dane was on the point of drinking up some beer from a wooden bottle which he 
carried. A groan made him turn his head; when he saw a wounded Swede. He 
said, like our own Sir Philip Sidney, “Thy need is greater than mine,” and knelt 
down to give his enemy a drink. The base Swede actually took the opportunity to 
fire his pistol right into the Dane’s shoulder. “Thou rascal!’ said the Dane—“ I 
go to help thee, and thou wouldst requite me with murder. But this shall not go 
unpunished. T was about to give thee all the beer; now thou shalt only have half.” 
This is a true story, and the Dane was ennobled by his sovereign ; but the: point is 
that it just suits our purpose as an illustration. It would be something worse than 
pedantic to say that in helping a Swede he was abetting the enemy’s cause; and 
the childlike humour with which he settled the question of moral preference is 
better than a volume of casuistry. 

The simple truth is that Charity cannot live in the atmosphere of casuistry ; we 

are not sure that she can stand “organization” of the self-protective order—it 
remains tosee. We must not waste money, and we must choose our “objects” as 
well as we can. But it is useless to bid Charity to stay her hand because, for 
example, every gift of hers to ill-desert is so much taken from good-desert. Super- 
ficially, it must always be so. Every conceivable act of charity is in some way 
vicarious; and three-fourths of such acts are deeds in which the good suffer, or do, 
-or both, for the bad. But who has ever shown that the general basket and store is 
not replenished by such deeds? ‘That itis replenished in that very manner is the 
working hypothesis of all beneficence without exception; of all active love and 
service whatever, from a mother’s to a sister-of-mercy’s. And, for the rest, we must 
bear in mind that it is also of the essence of charity that it is free in its origin. 
The impulse which at last opens the purse or nerves the hand for other help cannot 
be commanded. In other words we must give when the heart says “ give.’ We 
cannot always be sure that the smitten rock sends the current right into the 
thirstiest land. But it must flow asit can. Itis a hard case when compassion is 
asked to choose between a famine-struck child in India and a gashed and festering 
soldier under the Balkans. But there is surely a tendency in compassion to 
abound most freely toward suffering that is most obviously and directly caused by 
human wickedness and that presents the most awful signs of torture in excess of 
what the immediate cause might justly be expected to carry with it. However, 
we will not dare to follow that out. One question we may ask. Of course, twenty 
shillings cannot be made to count twenty-five,in any individual case. Only, if 
Charity goes on, as wisely as she can, but above all in faith and love, will the cruse 
of oil and the jar of meal fail soon? It is a horrible hour when one victim calls out, 
“Give me that bread, I have had none for days,—that other had food the day 
before yesterday ”—when the surgeon or nurse has to choose between the fellow- 
creature with six wounds which have been dressed and the one with three which 
have not been touched yet—but such hours are not for any casuistry except that of 
inspired hearts and wills. To them, who will dictate? 
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“ INTUEING.” 

N the last number of this Review, Professor Caird, criticizing the religious 
system of Rousseau (if “system” be at all an applicable word), indicated the 
failure of his argument from the sentiment intérieur of the individual, and 

the raison commun. What Professor Caird said upon this subject was summed up 
inl the words which we take the liberty of reproducing. Rousseau’s answer to objec- 
‘tors (wrote the learned Professor) was that the truth was “to be found only i in the 
sentiment intérieur, which teaches that God is, and that he is the maintainer of the 
moral order of the universe. .-. . -.- . Rousseau is fully aware of the objec- 
tions to his assertion of the rights of pure subjective feeling, but his only answer is 
that we must distinguish the mere feeling of the individual as such, from feeling as 
the utterance of the raison commun. *... . . . . At the same time, Rousseau 
confesses freely that this appeal to sentiment is powerless as an argument against 
those who say that they do not feel it. ‘A proof of sentiment for us,’ he allows, 
“cannot become a demonstration for them, and it is not reasonable to say to any one, 
~ <e You ought to believe this because I believe it.”’’ Rousseau is in the difficulty of 
one who appeals solely to the individual as such, who indeed admits no other appeal, 
and who nevertheless asserts that there is such a thing as universal truth. But, 
from this point of view, a universal truth could only be that which was believed by 
every one, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus; and the first man who honestly 
denied that he had any such conviction would seem to be a conclusive negative 
instance against its existence.” 

So far as to Rousseaw’s statement of the case and the answer to it. Our aren 
concern with Professor Caird’s article is only to thank him for it. But, of course, 

. the difficulty is one that is perpetually recurring, and in various shapes. We have, 

- very lately, had it repeated in so many ways that it might well have become tedious 
+o the general reader, and probably has become so to readers sufficiently versed in 
the literature of such questions to recognize the old in the new. But, after all, 
there must be, and is, in the opinion favoured and held to be proved on one side of 
the schools, some recourse to intuition in these matters. What is its nature, and 
its limit ? 

On the other side of the schools there i is, of course, the old familiar ridicule of any 
recourse whatever to intuition. This is perfectly fair, admitting for the moment 
their first principles. But whether they put the case of the other side of the schools 
fairly or completely is another question. Quite recently we have had something like 
the following, which we place within quotation marks, though it is nothing like ver- 
batim. The objector is a well-known opponent of*every system which admits 
“necessary ideas.” ‘You tell me,” says this objector, “that you have a power of 
intueing certain truths. I find I have, myself,no such power. Others also deny that 
they have the power ; and I have no hesitation in declining to admit your pretensions 
to intue these things, or any other. Take the case of the power of the human eye. 
The man Jones tells me he can, with his eyes, intue something ten thousand miles 
off. I find I cannot intue anything of the kind. I therefore make an experiment. 
I place some admittedly known or knowable small thing at a distance off where I 
cannot see it myself and where other people cannot see it, and I ask him if he can 
intue that. When, after perfectly fair experiments of this nature, I discover that his _ 

_intueing faculty will not help him at a distance of a mile, I feel justified in denying 
that he can intue anything up in the Milky Way.” 

This is rather brutal in the French sense of the word, but let that pass, while 
we inquire whether it is accurate, or rather complete. We affirm that it is incom- 
plete. No reasoning man, in possession of his senses, asks any other man to receive 
the existence of a God (which we will suppose to be the truth in dispute) upon the 
ground that he, the former, “ intues” it. The man who says that he intues a truth 
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must, when he demands the assent of another to what he intues, fall back upon the 
raison commun, upon Rousseau’s method, or upon some other. He must say, and, if 
reasonable, he always does say, “I intue this particular truth, and others tell me. 
they intue it; but that is no proof. The proof lies in the fact that conclusions in 
which you and I both agree cannot be justified in the absence of the truth which I 
claimed to be able to intue.” ` 

Assume the existence of 4 puzzle, consisting of a variety of pieces of different 
form, which, are to be put together into a certain figure. Assume that neither one 
nor the other of the disputants has carried the work of putting the pieces together 
beyond a certain point. Assume that up to that point they both agree. Then one 
of them says, “I intue that when we come to thecentre of our puzzle we shall find 
the piece that completes it and holds it together will be in the form of a hexagon.” 
In this case it is perfectly legitimate for the other investigator of the puzzle to say, 
«I will not trust to your intueing, but will test your results by the a posteriori 
process ;” but it is perfectly unfair to represent the position of the first of the two 
investigators as that of one who simply asks assent to what he declares he intues. 
The case of those who claim for the human mind a power of intueing is this :—The 
truth of what we intue does not stand or fall by our claim to intue it, but by the 
facts that something must be intued somewhere, since all reasoning demands some 
first postulate—we cannot stand upon the air—and also that the things said to be 
intued are one by one demonstrable or shown to be probable. 

Philosophical critics of various schools, Rousseau among the rest, have, no doubt, 
been careless in formulating the doctrine of the appeal to the sentiment intérieur of 
the individual and its verification by the raison commun. But what they have been 
driving at—even the most careless of them—is not obscure. “ My sentiment 
intérieur affirms a God as the necessary logical antecedent of the moral order of the 
universe. You do not care for my sentiment intérieur? You have no such sentiment 
yourself? -I expected you would say 4s much, and, accordingly, I am prepared to 
fall back upon the raison commun of humanity, which affirms just what my sentiment 

` intérieur affirms.” 

Now it is perfectly clear that so long as one individual man denies that he has 
this sentiment intérieur, the raison commun is not made out, as a matter of fact, 
unless—and it is 2 momentous proviso—unless there is some misunderstanding. If 
there is such a misunderstanding—if to Quodam, who repudiates the sentiment 
intérieur, Quidam, who avows it as his own, can reply, “ You misinterpret your own 
consciousness, and I can prove that you have the sentiment ”—then thereupon begins 
new matter, as Rosalind said to Orlando. And, after all, is not that the precise 
state of the case ? 

It may perhaps help us if we consider the question of necessary ideas, as it con- 
cerns Number. It is impossible, we are told, that there should be any intueing in 
this matter, for there are savages who cannot count beyond ten, How, then, can 
any man be said to “intue” the principle of Logarithms ? 

But really the answer to this objection seems altogether obvious. The word 
“count” is ambiguous. A savage has ten bears’ hams before him. He says, 
touching his toes with his fingers, one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ` 
ten. This is mere nomenclature. As the old woman said of the pig when she 
heard that Adam named the creatures, “Any fool could have named him—I should 
have called him pig myself!” But is it possible or not for a savage to perform any 
arithmetical operation—to combine known numbers in specific ways in order to 
arrive at unknown numbers—without an act of intueing which is identical in essence 
with any related act of a Newton or a Laplace? Impossible; not the faintest 
approach has ever been made to showing that it is possible. With the aid of pieces 
of cardboard, cut to shape, you may illustrate to a young child or to a savage the 
forty-seventh proposition of the first book of Euclid. He will see with his eyes— 
a blind person might be made to feel—that, in the case of the squares and triangle 
before him, the square on the hypothenuse was equal and no more than equal to the 
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‘Squares on the other two sides. But it is quite ‘possible that the savage or the child 
might not at once apprehend. the general formula (a being the side opposite the 
right angle, and 6 and c the other two), a?= b? + c. It is conceivable that he 
might discern that what was true in this one case would be true universally ; but how 
‘can any one who understands the proposition and the data of the proof fail to 
“intue” this? The particular case before him is the case of given squares described 
on the sides of a given triangle; the figures‘are of a given size, and arranged in a 
given position. But it does not matter how large or how small they are, or whether 
the square a be on the right or the left or‘at the top or the bottom. Let it be 
granted that all right-angled triangles are equal, and that parallelograms drawn 
upon similar bases and-between the samé parallels are equal, and the path is open to 
the universal formula. 

Now, in spite of the fact that we may proceed by steps to the formula a? = b? + c, 
just as Pythagoras did ‘before he sacrificed his hecatomb for joy, we discern that the 
formula is universal and absolute. If anybody conténds that it might be different 
in another world, we perceive that he juggles with us—emptying first one word and 
then another of its present meariing.’ But the question which now concerns us is 
this :—Can we conceive a sane human mind that does not-contain ‘the Yaw material 
of this formula—a mind that does not contain the dictum in nuce? We can conceive ` 
of any number of minds‘that never will apprehend the formula, and that never 

could be got to do so; but the truth is, we'can not conceive a sane mind,so framed. 
` that it shall not contain some of the data of the proof; or a mind so framed that it 
shall not be able to recognize the universality of some formula akin—ever so 
remotely and yet by true application—to the formula in question. Perhaps the: - 
reader will call to mind’ here the grotesque’ result arrived at in a paper in this 
Review,* by a writer who was discussing with Dr. Ward the old questions. He put 
forward the letter Z, as being in the mathematical sense a figure. Dr. Ward re- 
plied, with a humorous jest that might, without harm, have been much keener, that 
his opponent was a younger man than himself, and things might have changed, but 
that when he learnt Euclid a figure meant that which is enclosed by one or more 
boundaries.’ And so‘it is always. The result cannot be other than grotesque, if we 
once attempt to evade the grasp of the universality and necessity of propositions of 
the order now in question. 

The story of the young Blaise Pascal is well known, and it is, one may presume, 
conceivable that a human intelligence might’ be so constituted as to “intue” that 
a? =b?+¢%—at least in such asense‘as to be totally unconscious of going through any 
process to arrive at the theorem. It is familiar matter of fact that wonderful cal- 
culators have drrived at the most startling results in a way that disclosed no 
process, nay; in away that seemed to admit of none. ` It may even be said that all 
the faculties in their strongest development “intue.”* Now, the existence of. God is 
susceptible of proof, but it is, we submit, conceivable that ‘there should be an 
intelligence so constituted as to intue it—that is to say, able’to unite unconsciously, 
in one act of vision, all the lines of perception which are held to run up to the idea. 
In other words, there is, probably, nothing ridiculous in the notion of a mind so 
constituted as to “intue” absolutely what others may begin by ‘apprehending and 
end by proving. But this, we believe, is not what is usually meant by the statement 
that intuition of God is possible and real—the meaning has reference to a purely sub- 
jective mystical intuition, which it is never proposed to-use as an argument. But, 
undoubtedly, the claim is made that the human mind does intue things which can- 
not be interpreted without admitting ‘the existence of God. The case, upon thats 
ground, is parallel to that of the man who, without having examined the puzzle 
piece by piece, intues that it cannot be pub together without the presence of the 
hexagon at the centre. The intuition of itself proves nothing that ought to satisfy 
the doubter who has no such intuition. The proof i is secured when we have proved, 

. ` i - = 
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a posteriori and a priori, that the puzzle cannot be put together without the hexagon 
in the middle of it. Up to a certain point all agree, so far as the a posteriori process 
is concerned in the putting together of the puzzle. The Theist then interposes, and 
says—From what is now conceded, I prove the rest, and then the intueing (if 
any claim for intuition beset up) stands justified. What may be intued and what f 

- may not are questions ds to which there may be wide superficial differences ; though, 
from the nature:of the case, the differences cannot be more than superficial. For 
example, we may, and we think we do, prove that “the”. axiom “of causality is 
Will; but we may also maintain that weintue this before we proveit. The human 
mind may be coriceived as intueing an objective moral Infinite, as the “axiom” of 
-econscience—but that does not exclude the work of the.logician in proving the axiom 
—axiom so-called, for it is difficult here to preserve strict‘accuracy in the use of 
terms. : 

When Rousseau or any one else talks of basing Theism upon a sentiment intérieur, 
which he verifies by appeal to the raison commun, we may conjecture that, if hard 
pressed, he would be willing to lower his terms ; would, in fact, cry, Distinguo. And 
we should, upon analysis, find his meaning to be that the elements of the dictum, 
There is a God, are to be found in the raison commun, just like the elements of the 
formula a? =b? + c?: that between the sentiment intérieur of the savage in this 
matter and that of the Savoyard Vicar there might be as many gradations as 
between the Samoiede’s apprehension of mathematical first principles and Newton’s ; 
but that, after all, the deficiency in the sentiment intérieur of the Bushman no 
more militated against the strict ““absoluteness”’ of that of the Savoyard Vicar and of 
the raison commun in its developed and conscious form than the incapacity of the 
Samoiede to. understand that parallelograms upon similar bases and ‘between the 
same parallels are equal militated against the absolute-and universal truthfulness 
of the dictum that the area of the square drawn upon the side subtending any 
right angle whatever must be equal to the sum of the areas of the squares drawn 
upon the two remaining sides. 





HOLIDAYS. : os 
HE lives of some few people are all holiday, in the sense that they can abso- 
lutely choose their own time for moving about and changing their environ- 
ment. They have scarcely any, if any, duties that confine them for long to 
one spot or one employment, and they have a practically unlimited command of 
money. Then there are others not so fortunate (if this "he good fortune), who have 
engagements of the class which somewhat bind a man as to time and place, but 
which yet are not so tightly stretched over their lives that the net can never be 
lifted ; this condition of things resolves itself, like the first, into command of money, 
only the money has to be won. In this position are rich manufacturers, rich trades- 
men, rich lawyers, and other such people. They tug at the oar, but they can Jay it 
down if they please. Then, gradually passing downwards in what is called the 
social scale, we have the great mass of mankind, who must earn their living, who 
never get very far in advance of the day, or the month, or the year; large numbers 
of them hanging on by the skin of their teeth, and never wholly solvent. Of the 
whole class of those who have to earn their bread, and who never get rich, the 
majority have incessant money cares. , Those who, on the whole, haye the fewest of 
these (next. to the distinctly wealthy) are perhaps the working men, and this in 
` spite of the fact that they earn less than most of those who are above them in the 
various classes of the not-rich. 
Tb is an amusing circumstance that for all these classes alike—except working 
men—there.is a holiday. season; and in this there is more than fashion, though 
there is something of that also. How the London season, with Parliament in session, 
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has come to occupy just those parts of the year when the country is the greenest and 
freshest and the heat of cities the least tolerable, is a complicated question (con- 
siderations about sport have had much to do with it, no doubt), but the factis there. 
The autumn of the year is our holiday season, and there is something almost 
ludicrous in the tyranny which custom exercises iti this particular. ‘But these 
things are regulated by* the “concatenation accordingly” of millions of small 
circumstances, and there are few cases in which the autumn is not found the most 
convenient time for an “ outing.’ ^ 

The tyranny of custom does not stop there. The same sort of holiday-making 
cannot possibly be fitted for all sorts of people, yet we find the mischief of imitation 
as signally visible in this portion of our social economy as it is anywhere else. The 
compulsion of crowds is upon us, and the true Confessions of Holiday-makers, if 
they were written, would let us into the secret of a great deal of discomfort, and 
worse, underneath the superficial dissipation. Not a word of ingratitude to Sir 
John Lubbock shall deform this page,—another bank-holiday or two would be 
welcome enough,—but it is nevertheless true, that half our holiday-making is a 
failure. Among the working class the failure is of the sort that falls heavily in 
various ways upon the wives and children, and one would think also of employers; for, 
as arule, if you once get the working man out “on the loose,” you do not readily get 
him toworkagain. A bank-holiday means, in an immensenumber of cases, two, three, 
four days, or more, of half-drunken idleness. But that subject—the utterly childish p 
spirit in which the typical working man and his wife (and what are they but 
children half civilized ?) take their holidays—is not. the topic for us just now. Our 
immediate point is, that from the rich manufacturer or lawyer down to the poor 
clerk, or shopman there is far too little of the element of rest in our holiday- 
making. And this brings us to a topic with regard to which we fear it may be 
necessary in’ these awkward times-to assert, very, plainly, that what follows is 
written with no sinister reference, and in no “ecclesiastical” spirit, but in the 
interest of nothing but serious and kindly views of a most difficult question. 

Perhaps the greatest-service that science could just now perform for us would be 
to prove, out of its own resources simply, that there is a natural, non-ecclesiastical 
reason for unbroken rest and quiet every seventh day. The “free” Sunday move- 
ment counts on its side names worthy of all honour, from those of Dean Stanley and 
Dr. Martineau onwards. But there are thousands of moderate men, utter dis- 
believers in the old theory about Sunday, who look with dread and dislike on this 
movement. It will be confessed that they are ina ‘difficult position. They know 
what our old “Sabbatical legislation” meant, and they hate it. They fear, with 
Professor F. W. Newman, that there is more drunkenness and debauchery on Sunday 
than on any other day in the week. ` And yet—they dread the laying of a finger 
upon the outward observance of the day—* the dear, delicious, silent Sunday ”— 
even by removing restrictions which (they admit) were imposed in a wrong spirit. 
But we sadly fear change is upon us in this matter, and the more so, because 
the more “liberal” opponents of the proposed opening of museums and picture- 
galleries are puzzled in choosing their ground of opposition and in forming their 
alliances. : 

In the meanwhile, Sunday, as we English have long known and loved it, is the 
truest and best of all holidays. Bigotry may pervert it to ill use—that has been 
done. Bigotry and dulness together may make the religious services of the day 
much more irritating than soothing—that also has been too frequently done. 
But when the very worst is said, and when the free Sunday people have made 
out their strongest claim for open museums and picture-galleries, it remains true 
that the hour in “the sanctuary” (as many old-fashioned, serious persons call the 
place of worship) is the best and most healing of all holidays. ‘Sleep, sleep, to- 
day, tormenting cares, of earth and folly born”—these are the words of a hymn, 
and, of course, have no business within the ‘precincts of polite literature—but they 
are words of sweetness and healing for all-that. A great American writer says 
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that what the world wants just now is a good long nap. At the lowest we may 
affirm that it is far too noisy a world— 


* Still-born Silence, thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart !”— 


we are out of love with still-born silence, and we do not hear the deeper heart in all 
this clamour, whether of work or holiday. Never does the worn spirit, so well 
recover itself, nowhere does it find so much healing as when it quietly lays itself 
open to those tender, soothing, and yet solemn currents from the infinite ocean of 
Love and Peace which reach it most readily through the channels of human sympathy 
in the hour of worship and meditation. But we shall be accused of a bigoted 
attempt to preach people into church if we go on. Those who do not from the heart 
say, with Daniel— 


sc —— Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


will have their way, and what they call their holidays. But is it the fact, after all, 
that fifty-two days per annum of calm and stillness, with sacred sanctions behind 
and sacred uses assumed, are to be lightly parted with ? 


MR. SWINBURNE ON” CHARLOTTE BRONTE.* 


N spite of the simplicity of the title o this sii the contents are FA 
It is, in its main intention, a glorification by Mr. Swinburne—more suo, and 
very much more suo—of the genius of Charlotte Brontë, with especial reference 
to her creations of Edward Rochester in “Jane Eyre,’ and Paul Emanuel in 
Villette.’ But the collateral topics take up as much room as the theme. We 
learn that Mr. Swinburne thinks Charlotte Bronté and her sister Emily our two 
most striking examples of the intense and creative genius in fiction—and this is'a 
conclusion which there is no need to quarrel with; nay, which there will be no 
general desire to qualify. “Wuthering Heights” has never had full justice done to 
it; and Charlotte Brontë has been overlooked of late years. But we doubt if Mr. 
Swinburne’s panegyric will effect all that the lovers of good literature might wish. 
His tone is nearly always over-strenuous, and too often itis harsh. He pitches his 
voice so high, to begin with, that he is rapidly driven -out of his natural register of 
chest-notes, and has to use his falsetto. He has a fine organ, and exa’y now and 
then a bit of bravura takes us captive; but—to have done with the metaphor—his 
screeching voulades come too frequently. 

It was almost inévitable to say something about George Eliot, but the something 
grows under Mr. Swinburne’s hand to large and unpleasant excess. He is liberal 
of his praise; he praises in the right place; his point of view is well chosen; and 
he often shows fine critical insight. So much was to be expected of him. We agree 
with him, too, that “The Mill on the Floss” is George Eliot’s best work (looked 
at from the point of view adopted by him): and, also, that the last book of 
that story is a sad falling off. We also agree that “Daniel Deronda” cannot be 
called a living book in the sense in which “ Villette,” or “Jane Eyre,” or “ Wuth- 
ering Heights” is alive. We do not even object to Mr. Swinburne’s calling 
“Daniel Deronda” wax-work, or to his saying that it would be “unmanly” to 
criticize the author’s verse. But some of his coarse asides (no one can suppose 
he meant a lady to read them) are inexcusable. In such matters, however, he will 
have his way, as Landor would, and did; and, perhaps, it does not mean much. 





* A Note on Charlotte Brontë. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 
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In one respect we fancy Mr. Swinburne has heen unjustly reviewed. His 
objections to the last book of “ The Mill on the Floss ”—the Stephen Guest episode— 
have been treated as if they were in the last resort moral: as if, therefore, the 
poet-critic were, so far, renouncing the theory of art for art’s sake. But we fail to 
see the relevancy of this criticism. Mr. Swinburne was under the necessity of 
employing moral terms in dealing with the artistic error of making Maggie descend 
upon a ‘*counter-jumper ” like Stephen Guest, but the error which he now signalizes ` 
is the error in art. The side-illustrations alone prove this. For example, if 
Shakespeare had made Miranda fall in love with Trinculo, all in the course of 
nature, it would have been a gross blunder in art—yet he could not have exhibited 
this blunder without saying something of the moral degradation of Miranda which 
was implied. 

However, it must be questioned whether Mr. Swinburne has taken anything like 
a sane or complete view of the genius of George Eliot; or, indeed, of some other 
matters, which he handles in a too hard and unsympathetic manner. The 
book is interesting, if only for the glimpses which it affords of the author’s own 
character; and it is on the whole the most human and confidential piece of writing 
which we have ever had from his pen. And here, we must decline upon what any 
one who pleases may calla moralizing commonplace. Mr. Swinburne is still very 
young, and has evidently no notion of the errors of judgement, especially in matters 
of degree, which are inseparable from the heats of youth. 


BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL.* 


E live in hard and exacting times, and poets, like the rest, may feel the grip 
of them. A book like “The Shadow of the Sword,” Mr. Buchanan’s fine 
prose romance, would, thirty years ago, have made a splendid reputation ; 

and it would have done something like that even now for a smaller writer than Mr. 
Buchanan. But Mr. Buchanan’s reputation is made, and if any work of his, how- 
_ ever fine and fascinating, fails absolutely to command us, we are disappointed. The 
romance was a noble book, and it is a book that will live, both for itself and its 
lesson. The reasons why it did not absolutely command an exacting reader were 
some of them superficial, merely literary ; but others lay deeper. One of these was 
of a kind to bring the man nearer to us, whatever became of the artist—it ‘was a 
troubled book ; the author had not well consumed his own smoke before writing it ; 
the mechanism of the story was not equal to the full control of its ethical and poetical 
elements. On the other hand, the self-consciousness of the author was too just to 
allow ‘the strong and turbid currents to run and roar with all their force. This was, 
so far, unfortunate, for their strength and volume would have carried all before it. 
But Mr. Buchanan, born poet, though a writer of splendid prose upon occasion, was 
working with his left hand, and even that was partly weakened by the influence of 
conventions, critical and other, which he could not affront. > 
In the new volume before.us the poet is once more in his singing robes, and 
beautiful music he has for us. But there is still too much (so we feel) of what we 
may perhaps partially indicate as the mere literary element ; the ethical and poetic 
mood of “The Shadow of the Sword” is continued; and the poem does not at 
present find us as we earnestly desire it should. This may be our own fault, for 
these three hundred pages overflow with beauty. But suppose it should be true that 
the poet had placed himself under impossible conditions in writing this poem ? 





s Balder the Beautiful: A Song of Divine Death. By Robert Buchanan. 
London: William Mullan & Son. 
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These images will not warm into reality, thus treated, nor can “ White Christ” (a 
title which seems to have puzzled some people) be brought upon a scene so insub- 
stantial without a shock to one’s sense of congruity. Hence, though the theme of 
the story is conversant with the deepest of our griefs, as well as of our hopes and 
fears, we are not often moved as we read. This is partly the result of incongruity ; 
partly of insubstantiality and remoteness in the persons and the machinery ; partly 
from a little monotony in the colouring of the verse; and partly from ,the fact 
that the literary art of the poet makes itself too much felt all through. 

Mr. Buchanan in a prefatory note calls upon his readers to forget all about the 
Eddas; but they will not be able to take his advice, nor, if they did, would they 
understand the poem. In the Edda Balder is slain and goes to Hela, and all the 
gods mourn. In Mr. Buchanan’s poem, Frea, the Mother, hides her son Balder on 
the lap of the Earth, where she bare him, and the gods hate him, In his general 
characteristics the Balder of Mr. Buchanan is the Balder of the Norse mythology, 
but, loving men and women and the Earth on which they dwell, he devotes himself 
for their good. Ydun (who, like some of the other personages of the story, is a mytholo- 
gically orthodox figure) fortifies Balder against the strain of mortal earth that he 
may have derived in his birth by giving him apples from the orchard of the gods, and 
confides to him a rune or charm for arresting Death. Brooding over a slain girl 
upon a saerificial stone; Death is found by Balder at last, and stayed in his course. 
Then in a prayer to All-Father, the god devotes himself, hoping that through his 
death men may live. In slaying Balder the Beautiful, Death himself becomes 
divine. The snow begins to fall, which ushers in Ragnarok, the Twilight of the gods, 
and soon the Earth lies white, with Balder in the death-trance. Across the snow 
comes Christ, the Light of the World, to awake him. j 

On his way he has passed Prometheus, Buddha, and others who have died for men. 
He now arouses Balder from his trance, and, as the Lord of conquered Death and 
Life, summons Death to the final task of slaying the old gods, who have not loved 
Man, and have hated and tortured the Redeemers. Balder has a last vision of his 
mother Frea (= Nature) ; and the poem closes with the morning of a new heaven und 
new earth. 2S 

In “Balder the Beautiful’? Mr. Buchanan is a pure mystic, using mythological 
symbols. The key-note is struck in the proem, which should be carefully read 
more than once, both before and after the poem itself. Anything more beautiful 
than some of the passages before us can hardly be; but from Book VII. to the end, Mr. 
Buchanan sets himself an impossible task. Readers who have not sufficient reading ` 
or sufficient flexibility of ideal ‘sense to catch the mystical point of view will accuse 
him of irreverence; and all will find the work wanting in calmness, and open to the 
charge of occasional grotesqueness. We cannot, with gravity, contemplate White 
Christ and the Scandinavian Sun-God hand-in-hand on an iceberg “ together.” 
Nor can we relish the dialogue between: Balder and his Father, and some other ` 
matters. If we are wrong, the reader now knows where to test our impressions in 
this respect. But he will be unwise if’ he does not get the book and keep it. Those 
who have read the “Book of Orm ” and the prelude to the prose romance, will see 
how long Mr. Buchanan’s mind has been detained in one mood. The effect of this 

` does not seem to us favourable to the harmonious working of his fine faculties; but 
we have not cared to say anything about obvious small faults of imagery, &c., in 
this poem. Our strongest feeling is that in spite of the great variety of the metres 
there is monotony of literary effect; and, in spite of magnificent painting, some 
insubstantiality. Perhaps we may discern in the “Snowblossom”’ scene a hint of 
the way out. Does not the poem want (to use housewife’s words) more “ binding ” 
or “thickening ’’ of human interest ? 
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l SIR JOHN BOWRING.* - é 


| À TE fear this book will fall coldly upon’ a generation which knew not Commis- 
sioner Yeh and the lorcha Arrow, and that does not, care much for the 
traditions of the older European politics and the older Unitarianism. 
Yet the: memoirs of a man like Bowring ought to be full of interest. He was a 
citizen of the world; a great traveller; a linguist; the friend of Bentham and all 
the other “old Westminsters;” he interviewed for duty or pleasure more than half 
the potentates of Europe; nearly all their ministers; and, perhaps, quite‘all the 
savans. He has anecdotes to relate about Louis Philippe, Don Carlos, Gregory XVI., 
Pius IX., Brougham, Scott, Dek, Leopold the husband of Princess Charlotte—and 
nearly everybody else. Yet the editor of the volume felt that in arranging Bowring’s 
loose notes he had an unsatisfactory task before him, and he apologizes for the 
result. We cannot let him off without saying that he might have done better; but, 
as the autobiographical notes were not revised by Bowring himself, as he was a 
very scatter-brained man, as he wrote in his old age, as he was totally deficient in 
humour, and as he never got fairly bitten or impregnated with the spirit of even the 
generation which is now ended, and to the last writes like a pragmatical Unitarian 
free-trader of the old school—great allowances must be made for Mr. Lewin 
Bowring. : 

In scarcely any part of this book does Sir John do himself justice. He was 
undoubtedly a very fine fellow, to say nothing of his accomplishments and his 
political and social services. To the last he stood staunch in the good cause, and he 
always wrote and acted in a truly religious spirit. There is not a cynical line in all 
these notes, and, indeed, the author of them writes like a man to whom cynicism 
was impossible. And so it was, to the man who was simple-hearted enough to write 
like this :— $ f í 

“I enjoy those Orientalisms and ancient usages which are still preserved among 
the Greeks, When I was travelling with a Sciote in the south of France our affec- 
tions had blended, and we were about.to separate with mutual regret- He proposed 
that we should go into the woods to seek some rivulet and wash .each other’s feet, 
a J ra did, as a token of love. I am not one who can resist such appeals to the 
heart. 

It is the misfortune of reminiscents like Sir John, who lived to eighty, that their 
anecdotes: get told over and over again a good many times before their death, and 
then in their memoirs they.read flat. That is the. case in the present instance. 
Still there is plenty of interest in the book—especially for the student of character. 

Mr. Lewin Bowring remarks very truly that Sir John seemed destined by nature 
for a preacher. Several of his hymns are well known; and are in constant use in 
Unitarian congregations, and some of them are admitted into orthodox collections. 
A few have the true note of catholic spirituality, though the style is that of the days 
of Lant Carpenter and Aspland, and the poems are formal and propositional in 
thought. ‘We can illustrate their weak points by quoting one verse :— 

In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time ; 


All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 


Here the note of personal emotion proper to the hymn is: struck in the first 
couplet’ but the second coldly lets us down to rhetoric—it is a remark, not a sigh, 
a shout, or an aspiration. In this connection we may quote Sir John’s brief account 
` of his Puritan ancestry :— i f . . 
- “ My own family professed and were persecuted for their Puritanism. When the 
* Autobiographical Recollections of Sir John Bowring. With a Brief Memoir, by 
Lewin B. Bowring. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1877. 
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intolerance of the times prohibited their assembling for religious worship, either in 
public edifices or private dwellings, they held their gatherings in remote and secret 
places. I have found a representation from the Bishop of Exeter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the time James I., denouncing a turbulent and unmanageable 
Nonconformist, one John Bowring, from whom I am directly descended. I 
possess a license granted to John Bowring in the time of William and Mary, autho- 
rizing him to use his house at Chulmleigh for the purpose of religious worship. He - 
was in the woollen trade and issued a token bearing the date of 1670, and an 
inscription ‘ John Bowring, Chulmleigh, his halfpenny, which is ornamented with 
the device of a wool-comb to designate his business, which was that of my progenitors 
down to my father’s days.” : 

These notes accompany, along with some others, a repetition of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
well-known saying that as families got rich by trading, their carriages went off, say 
in the third generation, from the dissenting chapel to the church. 

We may add that many of Sir John’s forecasts, political and personal, showed 
great sagacity, and he lectured monarchs and popes about their duties and their 
prospects with the most amusing frankness. Some of his comments are made 
with a simplicity that has all the effect of humour. For example, after having told 
us of an unjust flogging that he got when a boy from a spiteful writing-master, he 
adds quite gravely, that it was a providential circumstance that he did not, when 

. a little older and a great deal bigger, happen to meet that writing-master in a wood 
or some other secluded spot. As Sir John was a strong man it was undoubtedly a 


lucky thing for the writing-master. 


IN THE EAST.* 

Ph crises, especially those which bring war with them, are sure to 
produce a crop of books of the same order as those which are now before us. 
Reviewers know them afar off—the bulky look, the appealing title, the 

peculiar arrangement of the matter, the mixture of grave and gay in the style, the 

appendices A, B, C, &c. and the inevitable maps and financial tables—all these are 
familiar signs. Usually books of this class are got up in haste and are mere compi- 
lations. But it is not so with the works before us.. The questions with which they 
deal have been so long in the ranks of popular topics that there has been ample 
time to collect and digest information and present it in useful and readable forms. 

Colonel James Baker, Mr. de Leon, and Mr. McCoan are all three men who have 

attended to the things they write about ; who have almost every conceivable claim 

to be heard that a publicist can possess in such matters: and lastly, who can write 
very well. It is impossible to do more here than speak in general terms of bulky 

volumes so full of detail. k i 

Mr. McCoan and Colonel James Baker have, we fear, something of the partisan 
about them, though Mr. McCoan’s work has been unduly depreciated in some 
quarters. Colonel Baker, to begin with him and Turkey, has known Turkey in 

Europe since the Crimean war, and is intimately acquainted with its resources, its 

government, and its people. Although he seems in every page to be looking over 

his shoulder for Russian intriguers (whose existence ‘nobody denies), and although 
he might be described as a Turcophile and an apologist for what is wrong in Turkey 
in Europe, he makes no case. His evidence in favour of his client is favourable, 





# Turkey in Europe. By James Baker, M.A. Lieutenant-Colonel Auxiliary 
Forces; formerly 8th Hussars. With two Maps. Second Edition. London: Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin, : 

The Khedive’s Egypt; or, The Old House of Bondage under New Masters. By 
oe de Leon, ex-Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. London: Sampson Low 

o. $ 
Egypt As It Is. By J. C. McCoan. London! Cassell, Potter, and Galpin. 
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but his admissions are most damaging. He quotes a highly educated and intelligent 
Turk as admitting that what was wanted in his country was “ justice within,” as well 
as justice from without. And no apologies can touch the root of all the evil—namely, 
that faith of Islam which must for ever remain an impassable barrier against any true- 
fusion between Western Europe and “the unspeakable Turk.” Colonel Baker’ s 
book is well-nigh exhaustive in its scheme. It includes anécdotes of ordinary travel , 
(very good anecdotes too), statistics, military forecasts, and remote history. It goes 
back not only to the fall of the Byzantine empire but to the first appearance of the 
Bulgarians in Europe! Perhaps we may quote one out of the numerous good 
stories to be found in this book :— i 


“I was much amused by a little episode in the return visit of the Circassian chief. 
My host, Mr. Brophy, hospitably offered him some tea, of which his race are very 
fond. I immediately detected that the eagle eye of my visitor—and there was no 
mistaking its expression—had fastened on the Britannia-metal teapot. He shortly 
afterwards asked my host to make him a present of it, but the reply was that he 
was sorry he could not, as it was the only one he had. ‘Oh, said the Circassian, 
‘you ought to give it tome. If you were to come to my village, and took such a 
fancy to anything as to feel obliged to ask for it, I should hand it to you directly.’ 
But my host did not see the force of the argument, and still politely refused. 
Shortly afterwards he went out to give some orders, and the moment he was absent 
the Circassian winked at me and laughingly took the teapot, folded it up carefully 
in his handkerchief, and put it into his capacious coat pocket. On Mr. Brophy’s. 
return I called his attention to what had happened. The chief treated it as a great 
joke, and evidently thought it so. He laughed immoderately and patted my host 
on the back, but he still kept the teapot, and never gave it up. His afternoon teas were 
destined to be but a temporary enjoyment, for a few days afterwards I heard that 
this bold and jovial robber-chief was no more. A Turkish force of cavalry was 
passing through his village, and upon his resisting some orders transmitted by the 
officer, he was shot on the spot.” : 


Of the two books on Egypt, Mr. de Leon’s is the most amusing, and we have nota 
doubt that it is on the whole the most truthful. Not that we doubt the sincerity of 
Mr. McCoan, or the accuracy of many of his facts; his work bears every trace of 
honest labour and moderation of view; but, in ‘spite of its sobriety and fulness of 
detail,.it is, we fear, a plaidoyer. In this case, again, strong as the evidence may be 
in favour of the Khedive and his rule, and in depreciation of the ordinary English 
view of the slave trade of Egypt and the position of the fellaheen, the evidence, 
when cross-examined, yields conclusions which are not in accordance with its general 
drift. In one case the contradiction between Mr. de Leon and Mr. McCoan seems 
so glaring as to be almost ludicrous. Thisis Mr. McCoan on the Khedive :— 

“ He is, in fact, both sovereign and minister in one—seeing everything, knowing 
everything, and ordering everything for himself, the titular heads of departments 


poing merely so many chefs de cabinet, who do little more than register and execute 
is will.” 


And this is My. de Leon :— 


«The control of the finances, of the railway, of the docks and harbours, in fact of 
everything but the army, as well as the great products‘of the soil, has passed: into 
foreign hands. The Khedive has allowed himself to be treated as Gulliver was in 
the land of Lilliput—tied down by thousands of small threads until he can-neither 
move hand nor foot of his own volition.” ; i 

We strongly suspect from the nature of the case that Mr. de Leon is nearer the 
truth than Mr. McCoan. We fancy we discern traces of the humbug in the portraits 
of the Khedive—a serious, ambitious humbug, but a humbug still. Yet, even with 

‘ regard to this apparent contradiction, it must be allowed that Mr. de Leon draws 
much the same picture as Mr. McCoan of the versatile activity of the man. à 

It is admitted on all hands that the fellah is not miserable—that is, not as miser- 
able as he ought to be. In Mr. Barham Zincke’s “Egypt” the reader will find an 
amusing parallel between English Hodge and Egyptian Ahmed ; the outcome being 
that their conditions, so far as their feelings are concerned, are much of a muchness, 
But nobody can read, without being appalled, the bare facts of the external condi- 
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tions of fellaheen life—or the incidents of the trade in women for the harem, 
including those of the production of eunuchs, which, however, are kept in the 
background. 

Heré, as elsewhere, the irrepressible yellow new-comer, the Chinese coolie, turns 
up again. There is room for him in the dominions of the Khedive, who, indeed, 
inviteshim. Great part of the evils which exist in the Egypt of the Khedive are 
the results of Turkish traditions, evils inherited, and never to be cured till the yoke 
of such traditions be thrown off ; and even then only by a slow and gradual process. 
In lands where the beauty of a woman is over at thirty, and where she is a skinny, 
shrivelled hag at forty—this being a result of the climate—polygamy will remain 
till that climate changes; but great improvements will be possible in Egypt if 
one result of the present war should be the loosening of the already weakened ties 
between Egypt and Turkey. 

Of the two books on Egypt Mr. McCoan’s is the least amusing, and it is the 
one with whose view of the subject we have the least sympathy, but it should 
certainly be read. 


¥ 


BLUE ROSES.* 


HIS is a good and affecting story, and we can cheerfully praise it, though it 
violates at least a round dozen of the critical canons, and does so to its own 
disadvantage. But its interest as a story—it is hardly a novel in the usual 

sense—can hardly be what has carried it into four editions. That must be the newly 
awakened interest in the Polish question—and, by-the-bye, a recent letter from a 
Pole to Mr. Gladstone (—“all fly to Twitnam ”?” now—) is an amusing comment 
upon certain passages in “Blue Roses.” At all events, the interest of the book is 
largely related to those risings of 1861—1863 which cost-so many a heartache to 
such of us as had anything in the shape of a heart under our ribs, and which 
cannot even now be recalled without tears and a tendency to gnash the teeth. The 
main narrative looks as if it were founded upon facts, and certainly some of the 
episodical passages are. It is, on the whole, an uncomfortable tale, and not so 
hearty in sympathy as some of us would like. As far as we can judge, the author 
would strongly condemn all revolt, in cases like that of Poland, where success is as 
improbable as it was in those years of anguish. There is something to be said on 
that side; but, on the other hand, what sort of a lesson would oppressors draw if 
the oppressed, who believed that they held the Right, kept quiet under oppression ? 
What sort of lesson would struggling sufferers elsewhere draw from such acquies- 
cence? Is it never worth while to keep up a constant protest by revolt upon revolt at all 
costs? We apprehend the revolters of 1861—1863 would have said, “We cannot tell 
what surprising turn events may take—it seems “impossible that Heaven can mean us 
to sit down under this tyranny—and, if we let things go to sleep, thefire may die down. 
No, we will stir the embers.”’? One thing may certainly be said for such visionaries 
—the turns of the wheel which have taken place between the day when the Poles 
-were the champions of Europe against the Turks to-the day in which they are ready’ 
to fight with the Turks against the Slavs who are at once their kinsmen and their 
tyrants are so surprising that it is not altogether insane to fancy there may be more 
to come, and as strange. 

“Blue Roses” is the story of an unfortunate marriage. Helen Malinofska, a 
young Polish beauty, marries Captain Baldwin, of an English county family, and 





* Blue Roses: or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage. By the Author of “Vera,” 
“Hotel du Petit St. Jean,” “Iseulta,’ &c. Fourth Edition. Two Vols. London: 
Henry S. King & Co. s 
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the experiment, though there are two or three months of happiness for hor, ends 
very sadly for ail concerned. She is, both in head and heart, the superior of her 
husband,—who could in no case have made her or any woman happy,—but when she 
quits him, upon provocation which justified nothing of the kind, she puts herself 
in the wrong and makes much misery, while, as too often befalls, extraneous 
persons and things turn up rapidly and readily to precipitate the worst that could 
well happen. The more romantic portions of the book—those which relate to the 
gipsy and Delphine—are mistakes both in purposeand in workmanship. Thesketch 
of the exiles’ quarter in Paris and the descriptions of English scenery are excellent. 
So is the quiet humour of that scene in which Helen, newly married, innocently 
produces for her mother-in-law’s edification a photographic album of her Polish 
friends. The old lady is a very quiet, blue-blood, county-family Tory, who flinches 
from the mere sound of such a word as Chartism. Helems friends must appear to 
her little better than “ gallows-birds,” though they are all counts, princes, princesses, 
and the like; but the good old soul takes it all with exemplary good nature. 

The small oversights are rather too many in a book which might so well have 
been revised. In one place there is a quantity-mark in a Latin quotation! In 
another a Pole, talking in Polish or in French to another Pole, quotes from Tenny- 
gon’s “ Vision of Sin!’? But these and such matters are trifles compared with the 
invraisemblance which meets us on pages 12 and 18 of vol. i. Considering that 
Helen’s mother had always disliked Baldwin, and that he was really a bad lot, it is 
inconceivable that his mother-in-law should, after her daughter’s death, caused as 
it was at last by him, take a friendly interest in his welfare. A more serious matter 
is the unlucky account the author gives of her sources of information, on page 18. 
A great deal of the incident and dialogue could not have been learnt at second-hand 
from diary, letter, or conversation. It is given, in its place, upon the ordinary 
novelist’s hypothesis of omniscience. We have these two quite inconsistent 
hypotheses to start with; and then, to mend matters, the author must needs, in 
another place, address the general reader and the critic about the tricks of her 
craft! Itisasad jumble. But Helen Malinofska is an impressive figure; much 
of the writing is very life-like, and the book would well pay for revision—which 
cannot be too careful or too exhaustive. H 


ON THE WAR-POWER. 


A 


F the territory of one State (A) is invaded by the armies of 
another State (B), it will generally be regarded as the obvious 
duty of the executive of A to repel the invading force without 
waiting for any express national concurrence; especially if the 
hostile act be avowed as an act of war, in which case the loss of 
time in civil debate might be disastrous, and the very fact of 
hesitation might imply weakness and bring dishonour on an 
aspiring and powerful nation. But if the territory thus invaded 
be an outlying possession, if the invading State (B) allege that it 
does not intend aggression and war, but only to occupy what is 
its own, then, though the rulers of A may think their own right 
ever so clear—nay, though they be fully persuaded that the pre- 
tences of B are insincere, still it does not follow that it will be 
their duty at once to accept the act as war, and declare that it is 
forced upon them. For there is this terrible peculiarity in war, 
that it inflicts unlimited suffering, unlimited chastisement, for a 
finite offence. To compare great things to small, it sometimes 
may be parallel to the case of cutting off the hand of a thief 
because he has stolen one’s pocket handkerchief ; but besides, the 
suffering of the victorious combatant has to be estimated. Small 
quarrels of this sort concerning land in America have both threat- 
ened and caused war to Great Britain. We actually fought with 
France about the winter-land of Acadia, peopled by French 
colonists. We came well-nigh to war with the United States 
about Oregon; also about an island which one of their generals 
had occupied. Evidently in such cases distant contingencies, 
complex considerations, are involved, but no sudden and pressing 
danger. If the available wisdom of the State A were collected 
VOL. XXX. 3Q 
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by public and calm deliberation, it might very possibly pronounce 
to the following effect :—that the proceedings of B have been 
injurious and must be resented; that in the distant future or 
even in the near future great evil may result from acquiescing in 
them; nevertheless to inflict on both nations so great an evil as: 
war, is at least premature; that mediation by a neutral power must 
first be attempted, and remonstrances be sought; that the State 
B, which professes to be acting on righteous principles, may 
perhaps be put to. shame if other States reprove her conduct; 
moreover, that in their disapproval she may see reason for fearing 
grave disadvantage if she force A into war; that to postpone a 
war sometimes hinders it entirely; and, at the last, the war will 
become more dangerous to B—if come it must—through calm- 
ness and moderation in A, which unite and confirm the patriotism 
of the invaded State, while in B divisions will arise at every 
partial reverse. ' 

Something similar to this happened at the beginning of the 
Crimean war. The Emperor Nicolas suddenly sent an army across 
the Pruth and occupied Jassy, avowing that he did not intend war, . 
but took possession in order to attain “a material guarantee” that 
his demands of the Turks should be attended to. In fact, he 
presently had all Moldavia in his grasp. The Sultan, Abd el Mejied, 
at once ordered Omar Pasha to occupy Wallachia, so as to put a 
limit to his encroachments. But the influence of the Western 
ambassadors, who dreaded that a general war might follow, 
counteracted this order. Russia occupied both the Principalities 
instead of one only, and used their resources and their human 
inhabitants for her military service against their suzerain. The 
Turks chafed under this for near three months; and then, seeing 
that its Western allies thought more of soothing, the Emperor 
Nicolas than of maintaining what they regarded as their rights, at 
last declared their acceptance of the war, to our great displeasure. 
But, even so, this was not done by personal will, nor by a single 
party in ascendency. . Their largest council was consulted, and 
the act was strictly national. 

No country can have any pretence to well-organized institutions, 
and not make it an axiom that in so terrible an undertaking as 
war the whole nation shall, if possible, be deliberately consulted : 
for all have to sacrifice—not property only, but what is far more 
grievous, the lives or limbs and health of sons, husbands, and 
fathers. In national affairs a minority must, even in the best- 
ordered States, submit to’ the majority ; but as in a trial at law an 
accused person has a right to be heard in defence, so in the public 
counsels a minority which will have to suffer has a natural right 
to be heard in deprecation, if perchance it may persuade the other 
side. Especially is this a thing to be insisted on in a nation 
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which, as England, takes its executive avowedly from one party. 
Under our older kings, even under Queen Elizabeth,’ when the 
Privy Council declared war, the declaration came from all sides 
of politics; for all members of the Privy Council then took part 
in the deliberations, and each was personally, legally, responsible 
for the vote which he registered. All this has been evaded and 
reduced to nullity by the ambition of the successive Cabinets ; ` 
the ministers on each side undermining the Privy Council and 
personal responsibility, in order to establish Cabinet power and 
collective Cabinet responsibility ; which seems in practice to mean, 
no responsibility at all. The out party absents itself from the Privy 
Council, in which the ministers ratify as Privy Councillors what they 
have privately agreed upon in secret Cabinet. Thus we have far 
less security against war being resolved on by the executive with- 
out the will of the nation, than we had when the Sovereign sat 
in the Privy Council, and heard the advice of statesmen mutually 
opposed, sometimes bitterly hostile to one another. 

The case of actual invasion, supposed above, may be modified. 
It was so in the Franco-German war. Then the French Emperor 
declared war for a very frivolous reason assigned, and prepared 
to invade the Prussian territory with no definite claims to be 
sought by victory. This made war inevitable, and left no time 
for the King and ministers of Prussia to consult the nation. They 
knew too well the miseries of having a hostile army in Germany. 
Seeing the war to be forced on them, they naturally and rightly ` 
determined that, if possible, it should be fought on French, not 
on German soil. This is a clear case in which the existing 
executive rightly accepts, on its single responsibility, even the 
dreadful necessity of war with a first-rate and equal power; but. 
it only accepts what is clearly unavoidable. The initiative is 
with the invader; public deliberation cannot avert the evil. The 
Prussian King was able to say with simple truth that he knew no 
higher duty resting on him than to collect and direct the national 
forces for the national defence. 

No reasonable man will grudge such war-power to the executive 
of an invaded nation, although the rulers of a nation are not 
commensurate with the mere executive; in a higher sense the 
deliberative organs, the -legislature, are the rulers, who on every 
great occasion, which requires public sacrifices, ought undoubtedly 
to be consulted. It is to be feared that our Cabinets inherit a, 
crooked and sinister policy in this matter. They seem to have 
been gradually corrupted by the Colonial and Indian empire,.and 
by the irresponsible position of our ships of war when they hover 
on the coast of peoples who are not included in our diplomacy. 
Each ministry in turn covets the initiative of military action. It 
knows that it must be responsible to Parliament after the event, 
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but it shuns and postpones debate in Parliament as long as possible. 
By. this very proceeding, one may safely assert, the Crimean war 
was caused; that is to say, a free debate in Parliament in July 
or August, 1853, would have revealed to the Emperor Nicolas the 
temper and spirit of the British nation ; and if he had known that 
he was bringing on himself an English war, he would, in that 
early stage, assuredly have retraced his steps. But the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary implored Parliament to keep its 
lips shut, declaring that only in their silence could there be hope 
of peace. Each was sincere; they were trained in the diplomatic 
notion that the only right thing is for a ministry to keep war and 
_ treaties in their own hands, and not permit a popular assembly 
to be consulted in the early stages. The Blue-books-are issued’ 
in general after the crisis; and the theory of ministers is, that 
manifest facts, without official information, do not suffice for 
Parliamentary debate on foreign affairs. British indignation at 
the Russian invasion of Hungary, and at the conversion of Austria 
thereby into a tool and satrap of Russia, would have ensured an 
abundance of bold and indignant expression most valuable at that 
crisis. The wary, cautious Nicolas had sounded our ministers 
for nine years back, and had made sure that he would noé have to 
meet us in war; nay, he told Sir G. Hamilton Seymour, early in 
1853, that as long as he had the approval of England, he had the 
one thing necessary. By jealousy of Parliament and dread (we 
` must suppose) of its moral enthusiasm, our. ministers kept its 
mouth shut; and allowed the Emperor Nicolas to persuade him- 
self that England “would never again fight a glorious war, but 
was imbued with the mercantile principles of Cobden and Bright.” 
Thus he rushed forward until pride forbad him to retract. And 
as for our ministers, they had five months for secret diplomacy 
after Parliament was dispersed, and in that time managed so to 
entangle themselves that they could not escape the war, into 
which at last, against their will, against their judgment, almost 
against their conscience, they “ drifted,” such was the disgraceful 
` phrase used by “Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords. Mr. 
Gladstone has recently revealed to us the important fact that the 
reason why they were then so unwilling to help the Turks was 
because of their intimate knowledge, from our ambassador Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe and from our consulsin Turkey, how invete- 
rate was Turkish misrule and oppression. This agrees with the 
fact that the first thing which our ministers were eager for was 
to extort from the Sultan of that day various important edicts in 
favour of Christian equality. That this was the cause of ministerial 
hesitation, we (the public) had no.cognizance. Many of us knew 
that there was much misrule—as in Spain, as in France, as in 
Austria, as in Naples, as in Rome; but that the Christian popu- 
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lation collectively sided with Russia against Turkey we could not 
see, especially when the Moldavians and Wallachians felt, them- 
selves cruelly oppressed by Russia, and the Servians were 
forward to offer military assistance to the Sultan. Now if 
there had been early and free debate in Parliament, the 
_ ministerial argument would have been elicited, and might have 
enlightened us. The popular view may be nearly expressed thus: 
“Ever since the battle of Waterloo Russia has been the fountain 
of misery to Europe. By treachery towards the Congress of 
Vienna, and by false promises of a Constitution to the remnant of 
Poland, she kept possession of the Duchy of Warsaw, violated 
and suppressed the Constitution, and ere long crushed the people. 
By her action in the Holy Alliance and through the Congress of 
Verona she overthrew constitutional government in Spain, and 
has doomed that country to lasting misery. She has trampled 
down the laws and liberties of Hungary (which are as old as those 
of England), in order to make Austria her humble servant. She 
terrifies every German prince, and, through Austria, sustains cruel 
despotism in Italy, Naples, and Sicily. The Emperor Nicolas 
is a scornful and avowed hater of all constitutional restraints on 
sovereigns. What will he do if, besides his vast land forces, he 
win maritime preponderance in the Levant, by holding the keys 
of the Straits, and getting plenty of Greek sailors?” Against all 
this Mr. Gladstone, in the Commons, would have ‘pleaded elo- 
quently, then as now, for the oppressed Christians; and would 
have given such reasons for lending to the Emperor of Russia a 
modified support as would perhaps have brought about, without a 
Crimean war, a better state of things in Turkey than the war 
produced. So much is in the direction of showing how little 
SECRET DIPLOMACY has to boast of, in respect to that great and 
distressful war. Not only were the lips of lovers of war shut in 
Parliament, but Mr. Gladstone’s arguments also were suppressed by 
that erring policy, that jealousy of Parliamentary out-speaking. 
The Syrian war, about fifteen years earlier, was a still more 
startling exhibition of the rashness, the ambition, and the self- 
confidence of an executive. In fact, without any permission from 
Parliament, it undertook three great wars at once—a war against 
China in defence of opium-smugglers; a war‘against Afghanistan, 
to put on the throne a prince who should be our creature and obey 
our commands; and thirdly, the war to snatch Syria from its 
conqueror the Pasha of Egypt, and restore it to the rule of the 
Sultan. This last war, of which the Foreign Minister, Lord 
’ Palmerston, was regarded as the real author, was defended on the 
ground that, if we had not so helped the Sultan, the Emperor 
Nicolas was eager to do it, after which the Ottoman Empire could 
have had no future. But what here is of importance to the 
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argument is the tremendous risk to which the Syrian war exposed 
us by the bitter resentment kindled in the French nation—that is, in 
French politicians of every class. All France thrilled with indig- 
nation and burned for war. Louis Philippe, by the exercise of 
personal prerogative, to keep the peace with England discarded 
his Prime Minister Thiers, and replaced him by Guizot. France 
was not quite ready for war, but her anger was unabated; and 
had the Syrian war lasted until the spring, France might have 
come out as our antagonist. But the wonderful efficacy of our 
paddle-steamers, then for the first time tried in warfare, térrified 
the Egyptian Pasha, and brought us peace before the winter set , 
in. Still it was a formidable risk, a narrow escape, in which no 

ministry (least of all a ministry which represents one party only) 

has a right to involve a nation without consulting it. 

To argue that a popular assembly will be injuriously warlike, if 
it debate foreign affairs, because the individuals are free from “the 
responsibilities of office,” is an injurious and groundless imputation. 
The responsibility of a minister in these days is painfully, miser- 
ably indicated by the saying of Talleyrand, that a blunder is worse 
than a crime. The responsibility of Lord Palmerston was about 
the same as that of Louis Napoleon, whose Mexican war was his 
commencement of ruin, only because it was unsuccessful. If it 
had been triumphant, it would have gained him as much credit as 
his Cochin-China wars. So if the Syrian war had been a de- 
plorable failure, it would have proved more fatal to Lord 
Palmerston’s political career than did that of Afghanistan, from 
which ‘the pecuniary loss fell on India as a permanent memento. 
When to be unsuccessful is the fault most severely resented ; 
when a ministry can decree war by its own private resolve, and 
success ensures it against any dangerous moral criticism, it gravi- 
tates into the ignoble and mischievous position of a bully to weak, 
obscure, and distant powers, whom diplomacy will not defend ; 
and, what is worse, it is exposed to.the pressure of its own officers, 
military and naval, who become its informants and advisers, and 
(as naturally as in all other professions) are eager to distinguish 
themselves. But a representative civil assembly, even when it 
counts military men among its members, has a vast balance of 
those whose constituerits haye much to lose and little to gain by 
war. Such a body is not made unwisely or unjustly warlike by 
base motives any more than by professional zeal. At the worst it 
may be carried away by moral sympathy or indignation, in certain 
crises, beyond that to which its military force is equal: the very 
thing which we have lately seen in the Servian Parliament. But 
in the long run, in every industrious nation, and especially when. 
international commerce is widely extended, a popular representa- 
tive assembly may be more safely trusted to uphold peace than 
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any series of secret Cabinets. The Asiatic wars undertaken by 
the successive ministries of Queen Victoria—not one with the 
approval either of Parliament or of the East India Company— 
make up a long list. Also there have been “hostilities,” not 
called wars, in South America and Africa, besides the Cafir wars, 
and more recently those of Abyssinia and Ashantee. It is not 
here implied that no sanction could have been got from Parliament 
for some of the worst of these wars; so much depends on the 
stage of events. Through the power of despatching war-fleets 
secretly, and by the entanglements caused when we send consuls 
into barbarous countries which do not understand our international 
morality, the errors of a ministry are apt to leave very little room 
for Parliamentary wisdom. No Parliament can be trusted to 
arrest and reverse ministerial proceedings when this will involve 
the disagreeable confession to foreigners that our executive has 
been seriously in the wrong—hasty, rash, and finally unjust. 

To have at command a movable army, or a,still more mov- 
able naval force, is in itself a great power, a great influencer of 
events—is, in fact, a priming and loading of diplomacy without 
firing a shot. When the Crimean war was impending, the Prince 
of Servia offered to the Sultan seventy thousand men to aid him 
against Russia. Thereupon the Austrian Emperor placed ninety 
thousand men on the frontier, silently threatening invasion, and 
thus forced Servia to keep the men at home for her own defence. 
Francis Joseph did not declare war, nor make war; yet he acted 
very effectually the part of an ally in reserve for Russia, and 
actually neutralized the Servian force. The powerful English 
fleet, in like manner, without any act of ostensible hostility, plays 
a hostile or a friendly part, according as its movements may be 
interpreted. Lord Palmerston called it a “moral” support to 
diplomacy ; and, when asked why he had not protested against 
the Austrians destroying the Republic of Cracow which the Treaty 
of Vienna had established, replied, that because a ship of war 
could not sail up to Cracow, therefore he did not protest. 
Foreigners interpret the movements of our fleets by the tone of 
our diplomacy. Thus if the fleet now approach the shores of 
Greece or Crete, it is understood to be a threat; but when it 
went to Besika Bay, the Turks understood it as a promise of help. 
So dark is this mystery, that Lord Derby gave one explanation, 
and soon after Lord Beaconsfield gave another, widely different 
and inconsistent. It was precisely by this double dealing that the 
Ministry of Lord Aberdeen entangled itself in the Crimean war, 
against its own intention or approval. It used to be accounted 
piracy and murder to enter on aggressive battle without a 
declaration of war; but that time is long past. We now are 
satisfied to call such a deed “hostilities.” In Asia, to bombard a city 
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or march into a territory all of a sudden is not very rare; and ever 
since our attack on Copenhagen and battle of Navarino, no foreign 
coast feels itself safe from an English fleet, if our diplomatic 
intercourse is unfriendly in its tone and strong in its demands. 

In Roman history the change of the Constitution for the worse 
is computed from the day that a general in Asia undertook a war 
without command or sanction from the Senate and people. Where 
conscription is practised, as it must be when war is normal, it falls 
with great severity on the mass of the people: hence in early 
Republican times a strong persistent struggle took place in Rome 
against the claims of the patrician Senate to declare war without 
leave of the popular assembly; and the struggle was crowned 
with entire success—so that to the last day of the Republic the 
constitutional right was unquestioned.: Nevertheless when a 
general was far from home, with a large army under his com- 
mand, he was strongly tempted to seek his own aggrandisement, 
and to give his troops booty by making a war: and success with 
impunity became a dangerous precedent to others. The same 
thing repeats itself in modern times. Of course a war of such 
magnitude as requires fresh forces from home cannot go on with- 
out the approval of the Home Executive; but the consent of our 
Parliament to any secondary war has not been thought of any 
paramount necessity, and what a zealous officer has done even 
without specific orders is almost uniformly sanctioned.. In what 
proved to be a second Burmese-war, Lord Dalhousie sent Com- 
modore Lambert to Rangoon with a small squadron of ships to 
demand payment of something less than a thousand pounds, said 
to have been overcharged on two British merchants. The com- 
modore was distinctly forbidden to enter into hostilities, even if 
the payment were refused. Nevertheless, having taken up a new 
quarrel, he carried off a Burmese war vessel, the king’s ship, by 
violence, and by a broadside blew down the battery which he had 
been warned would be under duty to fire on him if he tried to 
carry the ship past; after this, according to his own account, he 
committed much slaughter by firing on helpless people. He was 

-reproved by Lord Dalhousie for this conduct; but he was con- 
tinued in command. The war which he commenced was followed 

. up. The territory of Pegu, one half of Burmah, was seized and 
kept by us; and Commodore Lambert received the blue ribbon of 
honour from her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

About four years later, a second Chinese war arose, against. 
which a severe censure was passed by Parliament. On the first 
manifestations of disapprobation, Lord Palmerston, then Premier, 
spoke with much diffidence, and did not seem to sanction the very 
abrupt proceedings of Sir John Bowring. The details need not 
‘here draw us. off from the main point: which is this, that on. 
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second thoughts the Minister determined not to abandon a zealous 
subordinate, and instead of yielding to a vehement condemnation 
of the war by Parliament, inflicted on Parliament itself, what 
Lord John Russell called, a “penal dissolution.” To influence 
the new elections, he allowed currency to be given to the state- 
ment that he was favourable to an extension of the suffrage. 
The mags of the voters knew nothing and cared nothing about 
foreign affairs (how should they?) and nibbled at his bait. Minis- 
terial influence was successful in ejecting from Parliament several 
of the most signal disapprovers of the “ lorcha war ;” and the new 
House was too spiritless to pursue the subject. The Minister 
prudently kept silence, but persevered in the war. The third 
Chinese war was similarly made by officers on the spot. Pekin 
itself was taken, and the Emperov’s palace plundered; and scarcely 
had victory been won, when Lord Elgin carried the British fleet 
into the harbour of Jeddo, committing a high-handed act, which 
might have plunged us into a new war with Japan. But the 
Japanese took counsel with prudence, did not accept it as war, 
and under necessity submitted to make with us a commercial 
treaty. In none of these matters was Parliament consulted: in 
one of them Parliament was punished and degraded. Moreover, 
the submissiveness of Japan was shortly afterwards rewarded by 
the bombardment of a fortified place under some conviction of 
‘an English commander that this was his duty. No such act is 
ever punished, though war have not been declared. 

When such are the recent. precedents of English conduct, it 
surely is high time to look into this question of the war-power. 
Lord Palmerston, a Minister who loved a short and sharp war, 
and better still loved diplomatic success obtained by a mere 
demonstration of war, was succeeded by an eminently pacific Minis- 
ter, Mr. Gladstone. His opponents charge him with tameness, 
his friends praise him for his anxious justice, the only way of 
peace; yet somehow he did not prevent the Ashantee war, in 
which, had it béen debated in’ Parliament, it could hardly have 
been maintained, in the eye of the day, that we were morally in 
the right. Moreover, although he undertook the ministry with a 
voluntary pledge to economy and lessened armaments, scarcely. 
had he begun to lessen them than he again increased them, for 
the wonderful reason that a great war had broken out bétween 
France and Germany—who surely were so much the less at leisure 
to attack us. But that was not all. Further, by his power as 
Minister, he made a new dynastic treaty for the defence of the soil of 
Belgium from encroachment by either combatant; a treaty which 
would almost certainly have involved usin war with France if Louis 
Napoleon had gained the easy triumph which he expected. Thus, 
there is something wrong in our institutions, which makes it difficult 
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or impossible for our most pacific ministers, who most wish to be 
constitutional, to yield to Parliament its due control over foreign 
affairs, over war, and over that commonest cause of war—ireaties, 

The historian Gibbon remarks, that Livy tries to persuade us 
that the Romans conquered the world in self-defence: in the same - 
spirit some of our historians represent our Indian wars and con- 
quests as purely defensive and inevitable. When the English 
Company had become a political power, wars may have been in- 
evitable while the native powers hoped to expel us. But after 
they learned their inferiority to us single-handed, and their inability 
to combine, it is certain that, had we desired peace, we might have 
had it—for fifty years past. The East India Company always did 
desire peace, but it was helpless against the ministers of the Crown, 
who, through the Board of Control and the Secret Committee, 
plunged it into war. Because the wars were called Indian, the 
ministries felt themselves independent of Parliament, and pre- 
eminently as to the making of treaties. But to close a war by 
imposing a treaty which the vanquished party cannot but regard 
as unjust and oppressive, does but ensure a new war. This is 
iust the way in which the Romans of old made their endless 
series of wars; and in their track, it seems, we run. If a treaty 
has been broken, we think this to make a new war legitimate. We 
do not even inquire whether we have ourselves broken treaty, 
much less do we reopen the question whether the treaty, imposed 
by force, was inequitable. Moreover, when an Indian prince 
insists that he has not broken treaty, we do not allow a court of 
law to decide between us, as might the Court of Queen’s’ Bench 
in a quarrel between the Crown and an English duke; but our 
ministry makes itself the interpreter of the treaty, the judge, and 
the avenger. If appeal be made to Parliament, the appellant finds 
the benches of neutral members empty, and that he is confronted 
there just by the very men against whom he appeals. 

Such phenomena cannot conduce to the permanence of our 
Asiatic empire. They sow the seeds and mature the growth of 
inveterate hatred, which will increase as the natives increase in 
manliness, in patriotism, and in the knowledge of English freedom. 
The fruit of national hatred may not, probably will not, ripen yet; 
nevertheless, it entails a disastrous struggle to the next generation. 
What Austrian rule was to the Italians, such may the English rule 
become to the Indians; but by reason of the vast distance, and 
the immense disparity of our numbers, our case would be far more 
hopeless when the crisis came. We often profess to desire that 
European nations should disarm; yet we dare not to set them the 
example. We hold India now only by conquest, visibly by 
foreign force, not as did the East India Company, whose tenure 
was legitimated by the Great Mogul. Such is the result wrought 
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out by a full century, during which administrations virtually irre- 
sponsible have wielded the war-power. And now, to our farther 
confusion and distress, in a great European crisis we discover that 
though the nation morally abhors assisting the Turks, yet it has 
long had to fear that the English Mediterranean fleet may be used 
for this purpose. The Parliament either does not represent the 
nation, or is resolved to go blindly with the ministry at all hazards. 

This position of a nation eminently constitutional is wonderful, 
very discreditable, and justly alarming. It may well make us 
consider whether, in the immense preoccupation of ‘Parliament, 
it has not mischievously yielded up to successive ministries the 
. making of treaties, and power over war and peace. According 
to law, soldiers are bound only to obey the lawful commands 
of their officers. In practice the soldiers are taught that they are 
to obey all commands, without criticizing their lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness. Thus, when it is notorious that no war has been 
declared against an Asiatic prince, soldiers and sailors are ordered 
to commit assaults, which according to English law are piracy, 
murder, and arson. Even now, the sole causes of impunity lie in 
the facts that witnesses are not forthcoming to testify of outrage 
to our law-courts, and that the Crown will not prosecute. Is this 
a state of things to which foreigners can be blind? Can it be 
justified to our consciences, even if for constitutional law and tor 
central control of affairs some of us care little? 

For an Imperial power a routine is assuredly calamitous which 
permits its officers at the end of the earth to make wars for it at 
their own discretion. In general, the very man who is irritated by 
the refusal of a foreign power to see things as he sees them 
becomes the judge who decides on hostilities. But if he be ever 
so calm, ever so clear-judging on the immediate case before him, 
the expediency of avenging the wrong or the affront by acts of 
war hasta be determined,by the circumstances of the whole empire, 
and never can be fitly decided by one who is placed locally in 
command, Calamitous alike it is, that a great sentence which 
entails extensive slaughter and ruin, should be carried out, with- 
out a distinct and public avowal of its moral ground; which often 
happens in the obscure wars made against less advanced nations 
by an Imperial power. Without public debate it is often hard to 
learn why war is made even in Europe. I the Syrian war, and 
in the naval expedition of 1847 which captured the fleet of the 
Portuguese Whigs, we had to guess why these deeds were done; 
and very few Englishmen knew. Even a just and beneficial war 
may leave a very evil precedent, if its ground be not sharply 
defined and publicly avowed; a thing which every English 
ministry seems sedulously to avoid. A Prime Minister now 
' deceased was credibly reported to say, that, if possible, we ought - 
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to avoid giving reasons for our actions; for it might afterwards 
prove inconvenient. This remark may well be extended to the 
movements of a fleet. The Minister intends to act on some one’s 
fears or hopes. If he publicly avow what he is aiming at, he 
opens himself to complaint, to censure; he becomes responsible ; 
but while he can avoid defining his object, it is hard to call him 
to account. To hold a loaded pistol to a man’s head while we 
try to induce him tosign a bond, or indeed to do or not to do 
anything, is unendurable in private life; why should it be per- 
mitted towards a nation with whom we are in amity? On the - 
other side, if a ministry may not take upon itself by its own will 

to involve us in a war,—perbaps unjust, perhaps dangerous,— 

why should it be permitted so to use the English fleet as to per- 

suade a foreign power that that fleet will shortly give it warlike 

aid? Such conduct either forces us on unjustly, or makes us appear | 
perfidious when we retract. 

No great nation has anything to gain by secrecy in time of 
peace. If unhappily it be at war, or preparing for war, many 
things'must be concealed, if possible; especially by a weaker 
power. Strong powers are seldom objects of unjust oppression. 
Any wrongs inflicted on them are generally ~ inflicted without 
knowledge that they are wrongs; nay, in a conviction that the 
deeds so accounted are rightful: hence the case is one, in which 
the stronger we are (we, who, it may be, think ourselves 

oppressed), the more likely we are to get a just verdict from a 
: neutral tribunal: moreover, even an adverse decision which we 
think unjust may be honourably acquiesced in; indeed its evil 
can never be so great as a war would have been. So dangerously 
and cruelly perverse is an important section of our politicians and 
of their public press, that when a verdict was given against this 
nation in the affair of the Alabama, they raved against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government for accepting the decision quietly, and treated 
him as accepting public dishonour. Can educated men not learn 
that: nothing is so dishonourable as injustice, and nothing so 
ruinous? Are they blind to the fact, that if a tribunal, to which 
we have submitted ourselves as impartial, decides against us, it is 
` not only honourable to'acquiesce, but is a positive and clear duty? 
Else quarrels become as interminable as Arab blood-feuds. The 
mass of the British people, high and low, wish to be just. They 
feel sincerely, if not always profoundly, that no rule can, be per- 
manent which is not just; yet, wonderful to add, they seem not to 
understand, that unless certain forms be made sacred, justice will 
no more be obtained in the affairs of nations than in petty private 
quarrels. If a pickpocket be caught in the act, if a ruffian be 
arrested in a deed of outrage, he is not punished without the 
intervention of a court before which he may defend himself. He 
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is asked for his defence, as well as distinctly informed of the crime 
alleged. No sacred tribunal, bound to decide for the just without 
reference to the convenience of ministers, is ever dreamed of 
in the matter of war, especially if the object of attack be an 
Asiatic prince. 

There is no danger that any European power will volunteer to 
attack England while we behavein a spirit which many proud men 
will scorn as Quaker-like tameness. All know what force we can 
put out, if violently driven into war against our will: to that they 
look, not to our actually existing armament. New armaments take 
up all the most recent discoveries and inventions, and are more for- 
midable than old ones. This was seen in the American civil war. 
Tt is now seen in the astonishingly effective weapons of the Turks, 
and in the torpedoes of the Russians. A nation which disarms in 
peace is so much the stronger in war. Nothing is so weakening 
as to use up in ‘time of peace the resources which ought to be 
reserved. If foreign nations knew for certain that our armed 
vessels could not be used against them until after a debate in 
Parliament and a declaration of war, they would understand that 
our armaments are a part of the necessary police of the seas, and 
as friendly as our home police to the citizens. No odium would 
come upon us, even if our force seemed superfluously large, but 
rather thanks that we took on ourselves a disproportionate burden 
for a common good. But while ministers have authority of: com- 
mand so little restricted, and soldiers and sailors are held exempt 
from responsibility in committing slaughter and ravage without 
any public tribunal which has heard a cause argued and pro- 

` nounced a sacred, verdict, our vast power cannot be discerned and 
acknowledged as an instrument of justice,—a legitimate police ; 
' nay, because it becomes. an instrument of personal and private 
intrigue, it will be accused, as now, of embroiling others in war. 
If it be asked, what is the remedy? one may have to admit 
that there is no remedy, if we areto be governed by routine and 
by precedent which refuses to look back longer than a century; 
if also we are not to insist on moral right, but are to acquiesce in 
the monstrous doctrine that what is for the moment inconvenient 
to the pretences and schemes of routine politicians may be scouted 
as unpractical. .When an evil is undeniable, serious, unjust in 
principle, pernicious on a great scale, a remedy must exist. Where 
there is a will, there is a way; nay, many ways. If the remedy 
here suggested be not sufficient, or be not the best, it is for others 
who discern the disease to suggest a better cure. With this 
preliminary protest, the present writer does not shrink to point at 
the measures which most commend themselves to him. 
First, the weapon by which our old Parliaments fought against 
an irresponsible King—namely, Declaratory Law—should again 
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be unsheathed against an irresponsible ministry. Parliament 
ought to rehearse the fact of English law, that acts of war, com- 
mitted by the Queen’s servants before a declaration of war is 
legitimately published, are mere piracy, and expose the actors to 
punishment before our civil tribunals: that fighting in self-defence 
is of course as justifiable in soldiers and sailors as in civilians, but 
not more so; and equally entails on the fighter the necessity of 
justifying himself : that soldiers are not under duty to obey 
unlawful commands; and that all printed documents in barracks 
which suppress the epithet lawful, and describe the soldier’s duty 
to be that of obeying all commands, are a fraud and an offence 
deserving severe punishment. Further, that no treaty which 
contingently may involve this nation in war is valid until it has 
been solemnly ratified in Parliament. Moreover, as regards trea- 
ties made between the East India Company and Indian princes, a - 
Supreme Court of. independent judges, similar to the Admiralty 
Courts, shall authoritatively interpret them when appealed to; 
and the Government shall not use force against any prince in 
following up its own interpretation of a treaty, without verdict of 
the court. This one enactment, honestly and earnestly carried 
out, would give an immense moral impetus to international pro- 
cesses of justice, and be a beginning of vast benefit. Nay, it 
would gain for us belief, if we farther proceeded solemnly and 
indignantly to denounce the slander that “ British interest” is the 
aim of our international action; and to protest that, on the con- 
trary, we claim a seat in the Council of Europe to uphold European 
interests and universal justice, which alone is the permanent 
interest of mankind, or of any great nation. Throwing aside 
with disdain Talleyrand’s maxim for a statesman, “ Point d’enthou- 
siasme,” we shall soon find the imagined impossibility of a just 
foreign action, and the impossibility of making wara mere police 
of nations, to be the fiction of weakness; and in exterminating 
SECRET DIPLOMACY we shall reduce the need of Parliamentary 
activity to its minimum. In the United States every member of the 
Upper House has a right to enter the Foreign Office and read the 
private despatches a fortnight after they are sent or received. 
Hereby their contents and the drift of ministerial action become 
known to politicians on both sides. Evidently immense good hence 
results: no one has yet pointed out any evil. The Upper House 
by a vote may command the publishing of any despatch: hence 
the ministers take good care to act as national servants, respon- 
` sible to the whole nation, not to a party. If the English House of 
Peers is unequal to the burden of supporting such a function, one 
may ask, if it is to exist at all, ought it not to be made competent . 
for it? 

F. W. NEWMAN. 
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IV. . 


LTHOUGH criticism were compelled to admit all that we have 
so far made good, it would, of course, still holdin reserve a 
number of strong objections to the Gospel. It professes to discover 
in it, in the first place, geographical and archeological errors which 
bespeak a foreign and post-apostolical origin. Further, it finds 
‘in it an un-Hebraic, anti-Petrine, hyper-Pauline point of view, 
which proves that its real background was semi-Gnostic and alto- 
gether Philonistic. To this Philonism is to be traced the Logos- 
idea of the Gospel, the application of which to Jesus excludes 
historical truthfulness. It deprives the portrait of Christ of its true 
human character, after the manner of the Docetz. It has turned 
the accounts of the miracles into merely symbolical reflections of ` 
the facts, going far beyond the Synoptists. It simply makes the 
discourses of Jesus the means of expressing the idea and its super- 
natural glory; and in both form and matter they are irreconcil- 
able with those in the Synoptists. That there is absolutely no 
truth in these allegations, no one but an ignoramus and one unac- 
quainted with the subject would maintain. But to admit them to 
be well-founded, would be inconsistent with our previous con- 
clusions, and would make the Gospel an insoluble enigma. It is 
well to keep those objections in view in our investigation, and to’ 
hear the critical argument quite out. We will consider then: 
1. The general question as to the Evangelist’s point of view; 
2. The asserted Docetism of his representation of Christ, and the 
accounts of the miracles; and 3. The discourses given by John, 
and especially the testimony of Jesus concerning himself, and its 
relation to the Logos-idea. And so, by the help of. such results 
as we work out on these points, we shall reach a conclusion which 
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will be satisfactory on the Johannine question as a whole, and’give 
us such a view of the Gospel as shall coincide both with history 
and with psychology. ; 

I. Geographical and archeological errors. It is alleged that in . 
i. 28 the Evangelist misplaces Bethany, transferring it from the 
Mount of Olives to Perea. In iv. 5, he writes Sychar instead of 
the well-known Sichem. In xviii. 1, he changes the brook Kidron 
into Kedron. Lastly, in xi. 51 and xviii. 13, he makes the absurd 
representation that Annas and Caiaphas changed about in the - 
office of high priest in the same year. His knowledge of the 
Jewish localities and manners, which in other cases is so entirely 
correct, should have preserved him from these capricious peiver- 
sions. A little care would have prevented them. The site of — 
Bethany of the Mount of Oliveshe knew quite well, as we see 
from xi. 18; and if Origen could not find a place of that name in 
Perea after it had been desolated by deadly wars twice over, that 
is not sufficient to prove that no such place existed in the time of - 
. our Lord. Whether Sychar is Sichem depends upon whether or 
not it was a common variation of the name; if so, then it shows 
that the writer was a real native of Palestine. The “brook 
Kedron” (xviii. 1) rests upon a disputed reading, owing no doubt 
to Greek misapprehension. That the Evangelist by the words, 
dpxtepeds rod evavrod éxefvov, intended to mark, not a change in the 
high priest’s office, but the memorableness of the year when Jesus 
died as the true expiatory sacrifice under that high priest (xi. 51, 52) 
is plainly seen by xviii. 13, where the relation of Annas and Caiaphas 
is rightly explained as not official but simply one of kindred. 

II. As to the point of view not being Jewish. This is traced 
for the most, part to the striking, foreign-sounding expression 
of “Iov8aio, which the Evangelist sometimes uses of rulers, and 
sometimes of the common people, when their enmity to Jesus is to 
be expressed. But this is explained by the .connection. . In 
Ephesus, at the end of the first century, the terms Christian and - 
Jew had come to be opposed in a, religious sense, and the Apostle 
speaks accordingly. But he shows that he was a native Israelite 
by such an expression, e.g, as “Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile!” or that in xi. 51, 52, where he represents Israel 
as called as a people, while the Gentiles are only called individually. 
And still more is it seen in the whole mode of thought and style, 
so thoroughly Old Testament in its character. 

Ill. The alleged anti-Petrinism is said to be discoverable in 
the treatment of Peter altogether. He is not represented as the 
first-called, as in the Synoptists. At the last supper he must ask 
Jesus, concerning Judas, through John. He must obtain ad- 
mission into the high priest’s house through John. He is repre- 
sented as at fault in the feet-washing scene, and in Gethsemane 
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when he-drew his sword. He is not with John under the cross. 
- When they went together to the sepulchré he is outrun by him. 
And he is treated by the risen Saviour differently from John. 
That, it is said, is all on purpose to lower in him the type of 
the Jewish Christianity, and to elevate the type of the freer 
speculative spirit in contrast with it—John being taken to re- 
present it. So it is that criticism has made discoveries of cowardly 
wickedness and trickery in facts which have nothing of the sort 
in them, and by doing so has discomfited itself and not the 
Evangelist, for he on the other hand expressly attributes to 
Peter his character as a rock (i. 42), his great confession (vi. 68), 
his martyrs death (xxi. 19). Yea, he himself describes his 
denial more temperately than Matthew. It would be easier to 
speak of the point of view as Pauline or hyper-Pauline, for 
with John the Gospel .is represented neither as put together 
out of the Mosaic law, asin the Sermon on the Mount, nor merely 
as expressly contrasted with it, as in Paul, but altogether without 
reference to it. But then did not the grey-headed old apostle 
write for a generation which was above the necessity of this 
or that method of treating it? The fact was that towards 
the end of the first century the conflict between a legal and 
spiritual Christianity, in which Paul had been compelled to spend 
so much of his strength, was substantially terminated for the 
Gentile Church, by the divine judgment upon Israel and Jeru- 
salem; and if we suppose the apostle incapable of inwardly 
following that great development, still we shall find no reason 
to deny that the Pauline point of view is traceable in the 
selection and arrangement he has made of the Lord’s dis- 
courses. Indeed, it would not be an apostolic mode of repre- 
sentation at all if the Fourth Gospel denied the historical 
authority of the Old Testament. It could hardly be a Gnostic 
element. This is said to have been intended in such passages as 
v. 39, “In them [the Old Testament writings] ye think that ye 
have eternal life;” the misinterpreted passage, “All that came 
before me are thieves and robbers;” and the twice-employed 
foreign-sounding phrase “your law.” As if Jesus could have 
said to the Scribes that their study of the Scriptures could really 
give them eternal life! As if a book in which Moses and the 
Prophets are said to accuse the people before God for their 
unbelief in Christ (v. 45, xii. 38) could represent Moses and the 
Prophets as among these “thieves and robbers” who broke into 
the Messianic sheepfold to destroy (x. 8)! The expression “your 
law,” moreover, is employed in both instances (viii. 17 and x. 34) 
not in the sense of depreciating the Law, but to call it in as having 
the highest authority with the Jews (cf. x. 34, 35, which is in 
immediate connection with that où Sivara:AvOjvar 7 ypady, Which is 
VOL, XXX. BR 
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found again in Matt. v. 18). But, generally, how could any writer 
give greater honour to the Old Testament and to the Law in it, 
and represent the connection of the old covenant and the new 
more strongly, than the fourth Evangelist does, who traces the 
fulfilment of the Old Testament step by step, who makes the 
Logos reveal himself in the old dispensation, Abraham rejoice to 
see Christ’s day, Moses prophesy of him, Isaiah see his glory 
(viii. 56, v. 46, xii. 41), and according to whom “ whosoever will 
do the will of God,” i.e„ the Law, becomes inwardly convinced 
that the Gospel is of God (vii. 17)? But it is not only depre- 
ciation of the Old Testament which is said to prove that the 
Evangelist adopts a semi-Gnostic point of view, the same is to be 
traced in a supposed metaphysical dualism in bis view of the 
universe. In viii. 44 he is said to speak of the devil as an 
originally evil being. Indeed, Hilgenfeld thinks that in that 
passage (ies ex trod marpòs Tod SuaPdAov èsrè), the reference is to the 
“father of the devil,” to the Demiurgus, as distinct from the highest 
God, and to the God of the Jews. But the expression år épxijs 
does not refer to the origin of the devil, but to the commencement 
of humanity, for the devil could not have been a murderer of men 
before theré were men to murder. The expression “father of the 
devil” depends upon a rendering, grammatically indeed ‘possible, 
but in the connection impossible, since it is not the father of the 
devil who is being spoken of, but the devil as the father of the 
unbelieving. Moreover, in other -places the.Gospel announces 
clearly enough that the God whom the Jews worshipped was none 
other than the Father of Jesus Christ (cf. ii. 16, iv. 21—24). Great 
-pains have been taken, again, to show that the darkness which is 
contrasted with the light of the Logos (i. 4) is the same as the ŭn, 
which, according to Philo, forms the dark foundation of the world. 
But in that case it should appear in ver. 3, in the creation of the’ 
world, and not first in ver. 4, in the human world. That the Evan- 
gelist, as Baur acknowledges, makes “the opposition of the prin- 
ciples first come into’ actual existence in the human world,” clearly 
shows that he is speaking, not of a hyper-physical darkness, but of 
a moral darkness. Where is there the least ground for charging 
the Evangelist with the unscriptural doctrine of an eternal matter 
opposed to God? He nowhere introduces it; he says, on the 
contrary, concerning the Logos, mávra 8? airod èyévero. It is thought 
that a certain indication of this metaphysical dualism is to be 
found in the distinction made of two kinds of men, those who are 
êk Geot, before they know Christ and therefore believe in Him, and 
those who are oòx é& God, and therefore cannot believe. “But if 
this contrast is to be taken in the sense of the Gnostic Pneumatici 
and Hylici, and the latter are to be regarded as metaphysically 
incapable of faith and salvation, how could their not believing be 
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regarded as a cause of reproach, and how could it be the ‘same 
as the “ye will not believe” of v. 40? How could the same 
Evangelist maintain the universality of the Logos-illumination 
and the offer of salvation as free (i. 9, iii. 16, xii. 32, 1 John 
ii, 2)? The distinction intended is the same as that which runs 
through the whole New Testament between those who have 
already turned towards the Eternal Light before they knew 
Christ, and therefore were susceptible and prepared to receive the 
salvation when it appeared; and those who were already tuined 
away from the true and the good, and therefore were Peppered to 
repel it at its first appearance in Christ. ; z 
Some have gone the length of ascribing to the Gospel a con- 
nection with the system of Valentinus, and representing its author 
as upholding an intermediate doctrine between that system and 
the doctrine of the Church. Because the names povoyevýs and 
Gdyfea, Adyos and wý, appear in the “Pleroma” of Valentinus 
along with other. conceptions, which are met with, again, in con- 
nection with the word màńpwua in John’s prologue, therefore the 
Logos of John is no more than a combination of the Valentinian 
ions. This is indeed to turn the history upside down. The 
Logos-idea, in its application -to Christ, is itself older than the 
Gnostic Aion. And the prologue in: John is an independent pro- 
duct of the Christian mind, whereas the Valéntinian Pleroma is 
the product of an eclecticism which borrows: its hypostatical 
conceptions partly from Greek philosophy and partly from that 
very prologue itself. The absurdity is heightened if the polemic 
of the First Epistle of John against the dyrixpiora, who denied 
that Jesus Christ ever came in the flesh’ (& capri), is supposed 
to refer to the Docetic Christology of the Gnosis. In that case 
the same writer in his Epistle would charge the Gnosis with 
being anti-Christian, and in the prologue of his Gospel would 
weave the poisonous blossom of this anti-Christianity into a wreath 
of honour for his Saviour! The polemic of the First Epistle seems 
rather to be a striking -evidence against the postponement of the 
-Gospel to the time of the developed Gnosis, for the heretics there 
“opposed are certainly Docetic, and so far have been allied to 
the Gnosis; but as the heresy was still limited, according to that 
Epistle, to Christology, and ‘had not advanced:to the division of 
-the Godhead into the highest God and the Demiurgus,—equally 
offensive to the Christian consciousness, but found only in all the 
. Gnostic systems of the second century,—it is clear that the Epistle 
-of Jobn refers to an earlier and Jess: developed stage of it, which 
‘was known in the apostolic age (Rev. ii. 24; Col. i, ii.). It must 
therefore be placed, along with the Gospel, not in the time of 
Hadrian but in the time of John. 
There remains, then, nothing left of the asserted Gnosticism of 
3R 2 
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the Gospel but the general speculative character of it. And this 
mostly rests on an illusion. Thé mystical thought and terminology 
are. confounded with the speculative. The fourth Evangelist is 
the mystic of the New Testament, not the philosopher. He has 
no articulate system, no precise method and logical development 
of ideas. What we do find in him are a few profound, but unde- 
fined and hardly definable religious ideas. The Logos-idea is the 
only one which can be called philosophical, and that is borrowed; 
and if that were only to be got from Philo, or if it appeared only 
in specific Philonic expression in his writings, then, ‘of course, a 
certain philosophical cast would have to be acknowledged, which 
a young fisherman of Lake Gennesaret could not have procured; 
though, if needful, the venerable Apostle of Ephesus might have 
done so. But neither supposition is required. The Logos-idea of 
Philo is the outcome of the Platonic idea of the Reason, distin- 
guishing a Logos immanent in God and one proceeding from God. 
It makes the former the inner divine idea of the Universe, and 
opposes to the latter an eternal matter that it may become an 
actual world. Of all this John says nothing. His Logos is, in 
accordance with a purely Biblical type of conception, the word 
. of God, by which he speaks with himself from the beginning 
(xpds ròv Gedy, i. 1, according to the common form of speech Adyew 
mpis éavrév), by which (without td») he calls all things into ex- 
istence, but especially through which he enlightens men ; in short, 
` the principle of the Creation and Revelation, as represented in the - 
Bible. In this sense the idea of the Divine Wisdom, of the Divine 
Image, of the Divine Creative Word (Memra), was already known 
to the religio-speculative Judaism, as is seen in the Old Testament 
Apocryphas, and the Chaldee paraphrases, especially in the latter, 
which were in use in the synagogues; and a disciple of Jesus 
could have availed himself of them without any study of Philo. 
On this side, therefore, as well as on every other, the point of view 
is quite consistent with that of John the son of Zebedee. 

But the Evangelist has identified this Logos with the historical 
Jesus, and therefore he believed that there appeared in him a per- 
sonal Seérepos cós, as the orthodox and the critics agree! Must 
not the humanity of Jesus, then, be Docetized by this, and an 
unnatural, superhuman being be formed, instead of the Synoptical 
Christ, who always remains within the ideal limits of humanity— 
a being, in fact, in whose case corporeity is a mere garment, and 
the limits and laws of development of the inner human life no 
longer exist; one whose eternal and present, divine self-conscious- 

_ness knows no limits of knowledge and power? Of course this 
“would be the case if it is made out that John proceeded exactly 
as we should in his identification of the Logos with Jesus. But 
look at the Epistle to the Hebrews; there we see that the appli- 
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cation of the Logos-idea, in the Biblical conception of it, to Jesus 
(Heb. i. 3) was perfectly reconcilable with the most decided 
recognition of his humanity, with the fact of his being capable of 
temptation, of his faith and prayer, of his learning obedience, and 
of his growing moral perfection. We are left, therefore, to show 
the real matter of fact position of the Gospel, without attempting 
to substantiate an à priori theory. In ‘many respects we cannot 
help perceiving that the general features of the Christ of John do 
‘correspond with the view of the critics—that there is one before 
us who is not a man, but a God clothed in the garment of a 
visible humanity. But, on the other hand, criticism must admit 
-that there are a nomber of features of a different character. 
“Side by side with them,” says Keim, “there are genuine human 
characteristics—hunger and thirst, weariness, the emotions of the 
human soul in anguish, trouble, and joy, a human growth in know- 
ledge and obedience by divine instruction, and an endowment 
with divine power for teaching and working miracles.” Would 
the writer of a Logos-romance have disturbed in this manner the 
free current of his ideas? Can we not perceive, through this 
eolouring of the ideal conception, a firm, steadfast foundation 
of historical setting,—in fact, of historical recollection? Has the 
Christ of John no substantial corporeity ? Baur replies in the 
negative, and he rests his views on the fact that the Jesus of the 
Fourth Gospel, whenever he escapes from the hands of his enemies 
“because his hour was not yet come,” does so by becoming in- . 
visible, by vanishing. In using such an argument, however, the 
critic shows that he failed to see the religious intention of the 
Evangelist. Instead of putting foremost the naturalistic ex- 
planation of such instances of preservation, he is satisfied with 
the thought that God did not permit otherwise. But if Jesus 
possessed that power of rendering himself invisible, how could his 
disciples, after repeated manifestations of such a power, have been 
anxious about his safety (xi. 8, 16), fearing that his enemies would 
kill him, at last, in Jerusalem? From what is said in vii. 10, 
that Jesus journeyed to the Feast of Tabernacles, où davepiis, àX? 
ås è kpvrro, Baur has also inferred that he entered Jerusalem 
in some mysterious and undiscoverable incognito, so that a 
private, secret journey, is turned into one that is public, but not 
to be perceived! As: if the Jews could have failed to recognize 
one of whom they say (vii. 15) that he had not been brought up 
in the school of the scribes although he discoursed learnedly! 
The whole course of events which followed, did it not presuppose 
that Jesus was recognized? If we answer these ingenious sub- 
tleties of the critics with the testimony of the Evangelist, the 
hunger and thirst, the weariness, the suffering and dying of Jesus, 
then we can feel no doubt that a real corporeity is ascribed to him. 
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It is the same in respect to his truly human life, both that of 
the soul and that of the intellect. Criticism denies it, but the 
Gospel testifies it. The Christ of John is joyful (xi. 15), and is 
sorrowful (xiii. 21); is moved to tears and groans (xi. 33), ex- 
presses verbally a “trouble of soul” (xii. 27). But still, says 
Scholten, he had not a human rveõpa. What kind of a avõpa 
then is it which fell into -sorrow (xiii. 21), was deeply troubled 
within him (xi. 33), was surrendered by him in death (xix. 30)? 
The attempt of Scholten to distinguish in one case the divine 
avedpa, in another case the human aveõpa, in the sense of a yuyń, 
“inclining to the odpé,” ends in the most absurd confusion. There 
is little trace of a human desélopment of vėsūs iñ the Fourta 
Gospel, but that is easily understood. The Evangelist does not 
describe the childhood, youth, and early manhood of Jesus, 
for he meets him first as a personality much too gréat for 
him, in his astonishment, to feel the pulse of his life, so to 
speak, though that life went on so calmly through all his 
public ministry. And yet he did not regard- Jesus as a being 
who declared himself before the world without an interior life and 
conflict, as,one from the first absolutely perfect. In iii. 34 Jesus 
is said to have actually realized, some internal acquisition in 
baptism. In v. 20, 30, he receives his commission from the Father 
progressively, In xii. 1, 8, his self-consciousness is shown to have 
reached 4 higher elevation. His surrender to death is represented 
as a pre-cminent moral act, an act on account of which he-grows 
in his Father’s love (x. 17, 18); and in his dedicatory prayer his 
glory is the reward of an earthly life which finished the moral 
work given him to do, the glorifying of the name of God. In v.30 
Jesus distinguishes his own will, the fulfilment of which he does 
not seek, from that of the Father, just as a human being would ; 
and in xii. 27,28 he confesses an inward conflict which is quite 
analogous to the Gethsemane of the Synoptists. So again in 
xiv. 30, 31, he speaks of a moral conflict generally in his life, and 
of something of the character of temptation in his passion. What 
feature of an innocent humanity is there, then, which is incon- 
sistent with the Christ of John? It is simply his sinlessness that 
distinguishes him from other men, and why should it be so con- 
tinually indicated in the Fourth Gospel if it is to be understood 
as a really metaphysical distinction of the personal Logos? 

There is nothing left, then, of the alleged Docetizing of the por- 
trait of Christ, but the general impression of a more supramundane 
intention and representation than we find in the Synoptists. The 
historical features are less prominent than in their casé. The 
ordinary human conditions—the questions, amazement, and emotion 
of Jesus—he does not exclude but modifies them. It is as if the 
glorified image of the ascended Christ had overlaid the recollection 
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with its majestic calmness and ‘divine perfection. But this, of 
course, should be regarded as a result of the subjectivity of the 
Evangelist, and is capable of a further explanation on that ground, 
while it does not really destroy the historical and apostolical 
character of the Gospel. Assuredly, it is not Docetism that we 
find there, as we have seen; indeed, a more unfortunate conjecture 
could not be made. How could Docetism be the key to explain a 
book which in its sixth chapter makes the spiritual appropriation 
of the human and historical life of the Saviour the fundamental 
condition of salvation, and whose author in his Epistle describes 
Docetism with abhorrence as the very essence of anti-~Chris- 
tianity ? 

The asserted omnipotence of the Johannine Christ leads natu- 
rally to the subject of the miracles. The miracles of the Fourth 
Gospel are said to be reflections of the Logos-idea, not only because 
of their symbolical significance, but also because their character of 
omnipotence is a violation of all natural laws. Perhaps it is the 
miracles in the Gospel which form the most real motive of the 
modern opposition to it; for the prevalent revulsion against the 
miraculous forbids the testimony of such a narrator of miracles. 
Now on the historico-critical ground we must decidedly reject: 
the position assumed by those who altogether deny miracles. It 
is only from a pantheistic and naturalistic point of view that they 
are inconceivable; not from that of faith in a living God, and such 
a purpose in nature as shall link together the eternal ends and 
aims of His spirit. The Christian faith indeed requires the miracle, 
as witnessing the victory of the higher life over the imperfection 
and contradiction of ‘nature, over evil and death. But the his- 
torical understanding of Christendom requires it likewise. Many 
of the most profound sayings of Jesus are inseparably united with 
his miraculous works. The apostles and the apostolic churches 
wrought miracles in the name of Jesus, as all admit. (See Rom. 
xv. 19; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Gal. iii. 5; James v. 15; 
Heb. ii. 4.) Is it not necessary to believe that Jesus wrought them 
previously? If he wrought no works which could be com- 
pared with what we read of the prophets among the people 
in the Old Testament times, he would not have been able to 
recognize and proclaim himself as the great one, the Messiah; for 
it could not have satisfied him to put merely spiritual miracles 
over against the physical miracles of the prophets. To him the 
kingdom of God was a kingdom of heaven and earth, and not 
merely in the human heart; and sickness as well as sin-was the 
work of Satan (cf. Matt. xi. 2; xii. 28). Now if for such reasons 
as these the more temperate criticism admits, at all events, that 
cures might be effected by a psychological process,—e.g., the cure of 
the possessed, that is, of those who were disordered in mind,—it 
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must go further still, for the disorder of the mind is not cured 
except there be also the removal of the bodily derangement with 
which it is closely connected, and the cure of the possessed demands 
that; and if, moreover, even those who hated Jesus most, could 
not deny that it took place (Matt. xii, 24), then there must-have 
been residing in him not only a power to produce a psychical 
impression, but one that could effect a bodily change as well; 
and who will undertake to determine the limits ‘within which this 
power must work upon other kinds of suffering through the whole 
region of the physical life? 

John, who evidently only intended to give a selection from the 
miracles, has, of course, chosen especially prominent instances, by 
which the impression of the increased wonderfulness is explained. 
But, in fact, the healing afar off (iv. 47) is not more wonderful than 
that of the centurion’s servant at Capernaum in the Synoptists; 
the restoration of the paralytic and of the man born blind (chaps. 
v. and ix.) is not more incredible than the similar accounts reported 
with all the fulness of historical accuracy in Matthew and Mark ; 
even the raising of Lazarus has its parallel in the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, narrated so vividly and faithfully. Criticism, of course, 
denying the miracles altogether, refers all these narratives’ to the 
region of fancy; but it has taken especial pains to establish it in 
` the case of the raising of Lazarus. That this is unhistorical, apart 
from its physical impossibility, is said to be proved (1) by the 
“fatal silence” of the Synoptists ; (2) by the unnatural manner in 
which Jesus is said to have conducted himself in connection with 
it. Now, that the silence of the Synoptists i is not “fatal” we see 
by the analogy of the appearance of the risen Saviour, repor ted in 
1 Cor. xv. 6, “to more than five hundred brethren at once”—a fact 
of the first magnitude, of the reality of which, as actually witnessed, 
criticism has not doubted, and yet of which none of the Synoptists 
speak. But the raising of Lazarus falls within that period about 
which the Synoptists give but a scanty record, namely, between 
the Lord’s departure from Galilee and his last residence in Jeru- 
salem. They might have been aware of it in general, but because 
they had no direct account of the event, they were satisfied with other’ 
instances of the raising of the dead. With respect to the conduct 
of Jesus, he is said to have left Lazarus to die on purpose to glorify 
himself by raising bim again, and his prayer at the grave is said to 
have been a. mere show of prayer, an accommodation. Now in 
each case this is a perversion of the text. If we merely reckon 
the days, we shall see that Jesus remained two days still in Perea 
after the arrival of the messenger from Bethany, and then found 
Lazarus dead four days. He must therefore have been dead 
already when the messenger was on his way to Jesus. When the 
news of his sickness turned the thoughts of Jesus to his distant 
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friend, his death, no doubt, was revealed to his prophetic eye, and 
then there is a conflict within him for two days what he shall do, 
for to go to Jerusalem was like going to death (xi. 8), and the 
raising of the dead was not like the healing of the sick, a matter 
of his daily work upon earth. Lastly, he knew, and that certainly, 
because it was told him, that the Father still reserved a great testi- 
mony for him, and would grant him power to awaken his sleeping 
friend at the very gates of unbelieving Jerusalem. With this assur- 
ance, obtained in answer to prayer, he approaches the grave, and 
there expresses that mental preparation for his work which he felt, 
thinking aloud for the sake of the people. Now what indication is 
there here of a mere show of prayer or accommodation? Where, in 
fact, is there anything unnatural or inhuman? Moreover, criticism 
cannot explain the narrative at all on the supposition of its spurious- 
ness. It is said to be put together from the notices of Martha and 
Mary in Luke x. 38—42, and from the conclusion of the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi.), in. order to illustrate the 
saying, “Neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” As if the Lazarus .of John at all resembled the indigent 
beggar of the parable; as if a writer who, as a fact, was aiming at 
the glorification of Jesus in the spirit of love, and had met with 
the Mary of Bethany in Luke, would then have invented her 
brother on purpose! As if John, in exact contradiction to that 
very tendency which has been ascribed to him, had not expressly 
related in xi. 45 that many of the Jews. believed on him when 
they saw what was done! All these shifts are adopted in order 
to avoid the miracle, and not to be obliged to confess that it is 
simply the aversion to the miraculous that makes them critics. 
To justify this aversion to the miracle, lastly, the expression 337 
tea is remarked, and connected with the natural impossibility 
that a body should be reanimated when already half decayed; but 
as this 73) of does not mean an actual sensation of those who 
were touching the body, but only a presumption of Martha’s, the 
narrative completely confirms what we may suppose, that God, 
who had given His Son authority to raise the sleeping man, had , 
also preserved that sleeping one in a condition in which the 
resurrection was naturally possible. 

That the miracles of John are not a mere reflection of the Logos- 
idea is evident from this, that Jesus prays for them and ascribes 
them to the Father, while, according to the Logos-doctrine, the 
Son must have acted from himself, and the Father not at all in 
the sphere of the world. But there is one peculiarity which the 
Evangelist evinces in his view of the miracles; he represents 
them, not as the Synoptists do, merely as works of love and 
mercy, but on the one hand as reflections of the glory of Jesus, _ 
and on the other as the Father's testimonies to the Son. This 
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view, however, does not militate against their historical truth. 
Both points of view rest upon the same Biblical conception of 

a miracle. The Biblical miracle'is especially onpetov, a divine 
` finger-pointing, directing us from the region of nature to that of 
the spirit. And if the Evangelist has expressly set forth this 
symbolism, of the miracle in different places (chaps. vi., ix., and 
xi.), he has neglected it again in other instances, and therefore has 
shown that to him it was accidental and not essential to his 
narratives. On the other hand, the Biblical miracle is divays, 
and, as such, a testimony of the power of God to him whom He 
enables to perform it. Now the miracles of the Synoptists are so 
(cf. Matt. xi. 2, xii. 28, xiv. 33), just as those of J ohn again are 
deeds of loveand mercy. And it was just this latter point of view, 
namely, that God testified to His Son, which the Evangelist could 
adopt only on condition that he was fully convinced of the reality 
of his miraculous narratives; for, if he had propagated his own 
inventions as divine testimonies, in order to rest the faith of others, 
indeed his own too, upon them, then he would have been, as 
already remarked, a mere trifler and insane deceiver. Besides, if 
he had not felt that miracles were necessary for his own Christian- 
ity, he would certainly not have undertaken to invent them for 
the sake of his readers. 


vV. 


” The last and greatest difficulty of the Johannine question lies 
in the discourses of Jesus, in-their formal and material difference 
from thosé in the Synoptists. How great the contrast in the style 
of Jesus, in the first three Gospels and here in the fourth! In 
their case, the short, striking sentence or the parable prevails; in 
' the Fourth Gospel, the long argumentative discourses, in which the 
concise and the figurative disappear. Everything is popular and 
instructive in the Synoptists, adapted to the concrete conditions 
and necessities of the audience. In John there is an air of mystery, 
a suggestive sublimity, a style which Jesus often intended more to 
perplex than to instruct by. We cannot say that the one was the 
exoteric and the other the esoteric style of Jesus, for in the Synop- 
tists he speaks popularly even with the apostles, while in John he 
speaks unpopularly even with the people. We must think of the 
style of Jesus as, on the whole, either that in the Synoptists or 
that in John, and there can be no doubt that that of the Synoptists 
presents entirely the aspect of natural, general simplicity ; in short, 
the appearance of historical truth. ` In John, moreover, there are 
other indications which make it incomprehensiblethatthe discourses 
should have been actually delivered in the form in which we find 
them. At times they refer to something which, in the book, had 
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been mentioned shortly before, but in the history had occurred 
some time previously (cf. vii. 21, x. 26). Occasionally the Evan- 
gelist appears quite to forget that it is not himself but Jesus who 
is speaking; he makes Jesus speak of himself in the third per- 
son (iii. 16, xvii. 3). One of his discourses has no concrete occa- 
sion at all, and is only a summary of the preaching of Jesus 
' generally (zii. 44). And then the style is as similar to that of 
the Evangelist himself (cf.1 John) as it is dissimilar to that 
of Jesus in the Synoptists. The Baptist, in John, speaks in the 
same style. We cannot, therefore, but acknowledge that these 
discourses in John are, in a wide sense, creations of the Evan- 
gelist. 

But has the Evangelist really reported the discourses of Jesus 
with substantial accuracy and truth, seeing that he has treated 
them, as to their form, with so much freedom? As to their sub- 
stance, we are impressed at once with the great difference there 
is between the Synoptists and John. In their case, the doctrine 
throughout is of the kingdom of God, the announcement: of its 
nearness, the setting forth of its nature and advent, the develop- 
ment of its righteousness, the prophecy of its future. In John, on 
the other hand, the testimony is, in mystical monotone, of Eternal 
Life, of the Son of God who brings it, and of the Spirit by whom 
he communicates it. In their case it is the doctrine of Jesus in 
historical development: in his case the doctrine of the Christ, in 
the majesty of calm perfection. But now it may be asked if John 
„is not, in this respect also, the complement of the Synoptists. 
While the Synoptical report of the teaching of Jesus is manifestly 
genuine and true, it still reveals unmistakable deficiencies. There ` 
are portions of doctrine which Jesus must have expressed more 
fully, which he has so expressed, as we see by the scattered hints 
of the Synoptists, but of which they have preserved only such 
scanty indications that a complete understanding of them could 
not have been obtained from their notices. Jesus must surely, e.g., 
have taught of the Holy Spirit both more and more connectedly 
than we find in the Synoptists. And again, he must have de- 
veloped beforehand the thought of the communication of himself 
and of fellowship with his life, which forms the basis of the institu- 
tion of the Supper, if the disciples were to be able to comprehend 
it at all. Especially his testimony concerning his Messiahship, 
which, according to the Synoptists, became the occasion of his 
sentence to death, without its ever having been made public, 
must have appeared in the later period of his life much more 
distinctly than it seems to have done according to their accounts. 
In all these instances John completes them, while he confines 
himself to a few points of doctrine, which in them are only too 
briefly dealt with, but which he viewed as especially important, 
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and therefore expounds the more fully. That no essential con- 
tradiction is involved in this, but rather an entire material 
agreement, together with variety in form, we shall have satis- 
factorily shown if we prove that the fundamental idea is preserved 
alike in John and the Synoptists with regard both to prophecy 
and the testimony of Christ concerning himself. 

The fundamental idea of the Synoptical life of Jesus is the 

Kingdom of Heaven or the Kingdom of God; which is represented 
as at the same time present and fature,—present as a germinating 
seed, future as a mature harvest. In the Johannine, it is the life, 
the fw} alvos, which has appeared in Christ, which the believer 
already has within him, and which, nevertheless, is perfected only 
in the Resurrection (xi. 25). In John, the Kingdom of God appears 
only once (iii. 3, 5). But it has not been perceived as it ought 
to be that in the case of the Synoptical Christ the fw. has its 
perfect synonym in the Bacrrcia, and that <icépyerOan eis tiv bwńv, 
and cicépyecOu cis tiv Basiàclav, are exactly the same; that the 
Evangelists interchange these expressions (cf. Matt. xviii. 3 with 
xviii. 8; xix. 17 with xix. 23; xxv. 34 with xxv. 46; Mark ix. 45 
with ix. 47, &c., &c.). So John has only substituted the mystical 
for the theocratic expression, in the mouth of Jesus. How com- 
pletely the difference between him and the Synoptists disappears 
when we translate his fu into their BaciAcéa rdv odpavôr ! 

It is nearly the same in the case of the two prophecies of Jesus 
when they are compared. In the Synoptists an epic eschatology 
prevails—the prophecy of Christ’s return in the clouds of heaven 
to judge the world; in John it is the mystical promise of his 
return in the Holy Spirit. 

We come now to the testimony of Jesus concerning himself. 
This is the main point of the Johannine doctrine and of the 
critical controversy, 

The Logos-idea is not the key of the testimony of Jesus 
concerning himself as given in John. How could a Logos regard 
himself as one who must hear and learn of the Father (v. 30, 
vill. 28); who, while he speaks the word of God, does not speak 
his own word (vii. 16, 17); who, while he does the will of God, 
does not his own will (v. 30, vi. 38); who holds to the Father the 
relation of a suppliant, yea, of a worshipper? The Logos-idea, 
taken strictly, is not indeed the key to the discourses of Jesus in 
this Gospel as a whole. According to that idea, God is without 
form, without voice, without name. The Gospel calls Him by 
the name of Father, speaks of his form and voice simply in the 
manner of the Old Testament (v. 37), and represents Him as 
speaking with His Son in the thunder. According to the Logos- 
idea, all work of God in the world is through the Adyos. According 
to the Gospel, the Father testifies to the Son in wonderful works, 
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and thé Father must draw men to the Son. Not once has the 
Evangelist in his representation traced these results to the Logos 
doctrine which the prologue clearly expresses. According to the 
prologue (i. 3, 4, 11), mankind, or the Israelites (ver. 11), are the 
* original possession of the Logos, and (xvii. 6) Jesus says of his 
disciples cot Aoav, Kapot abrovs Sédwxas. According to the prologue, 
the Logos knows all the secrets of the world, for all things were 
made by him, and (xv. 15) Jesus says that what he gave to his 
disciples was all that the Father made known to him. Accord- 
ing to the prologue, the Logos is eds, and (xvii. 3) Jesus calls the 
Father the pdvos ddnOwss beds, and himself “him whom he hath 
sent,” and indeed (xx. 17) he calls the Father his God. It is, 
on the whole, as if the Evangelist, after the conclusion of his 
prologue, had forgotten his Adyos idea ; it appears again nowhere 
else throughout the Gospel. Through the whole book the con- 
flict between faith and unbelief is concerned with the question 
whether Jesus is the Messiah, not whether he is the Logos 
(i. 42—50; iv. 25, 26; v.46; vi. 69; vii. 26—28, 41; ix. 22, 35; 
x. 24,25; xi. 27; xii. 15; xvii. 3; xviii. 33; and xix. 19, 21). And 
at the conclusion of his work the Evangelist declares that his 
aim was that his readers should believe, not that Jesus was the 
Logos, but that he was the Christ, ô Xpioròs 6 vids rod ĝeo® (xx. 31). 
How are these facts, certainly very strange coming after the 
prologue, to be explained? Simply in this way: that we have 
‘before us, not a philosophical writer who was either intending or 
capable of logically tracing out a speculative idea in the history 
of Jesus, but a devout man who was seeking for the most expres- 
sive name he could find for the pre-eminent manifestation and 
personality of the historical Jesus, and found such a name in the 
current idea of the time, that of the Logos, i.e., the self-revelation 
of God. And just as in the present day such a devout man, if he 
called Jesus the self-revelation of God (which he might with 
perfect truth), would not trouble himself with the question 
whether that self-revelation of God could hunger and thirst, weep, 
pray, and die; so the philosophical difficulties arising from the 
application of the Logos-idea, and all the discrepancies in his 
representations between the logical results of that idea and the 
living personal Jesus, would never have entered the thoughts of 
an Evangelist, nor, we may say, of any Biblical writer, no, not 
even of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who was really 
under the Alexandrian influence. But if this is the case, then 
what a refutation we have of the hypothesis of a Logos- 
romance, when we consider more closely the relation in which 
the Logos-idea stands to the Gospel, and how differently the 
Evangelist must have conceived the history of Jesus as it 
impressed him! The Logos-idea, which in the prologue is just the 
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highest name of Jesus, quite naturally and without intention, is 
absorbed into the historical Jesus (cf. 14—18), which is the only 
name afterwards employed. 


VI. 


The discussion of the internal difficulties of the Gospel which 
we have now conipleted, has yielded us more than was required. 
It has not only left untouched our previous favourable conclusions 
concerning it, but it has added to the points of view first taken 
new reasons for opposing the hypothesis of a Logos- -romance, and 
new reasons for holding to the historical and genuine character of 
the Gospel. All the difficulties have been referred to a strongly 
subjective element in John’s representation. We have seen that 
in the case of no Evangelist has the historical material passed 
through the medium of an energetic, subjective representation, 
and been framed accordingly, as in this case; and the difficulties 
have found their solution in that subjectivity of the writer. But at 
the same time there are not a few points included, of whiclr the 
writer himself was not aware, which reveal the contrast between 
his subjective view and the objective history, testing thus the 
basis of historical reality upon which the Gospel rests in its most 
controverted points. It only remains for us, then, to explain the 
peculiar relation of the subjective and the objective in the Gospel, 
and so to solve the question of its origin. 

A simple objective presentment of the historical material, such 
as we find in the Synoptists, is quite natural in the case of 
writers who are merely called to publish what is committed to 
them, and have received it also second-hand, and therefore 
could not deal with it more freely without risk of perverting 
it. If an apostle, on the contrary, undertakes to communicate 
his impression in writing, and to perpetuate his recollection 
of Jesus, he is not limited as an apostle to the mere receiving 
and delivering the facts, but he is called to expound and 
' teach, and if he mingles doctrine with his narrative, his own 
actual presence as an eye-witness gives him the security that he 
will not depart from substantial accuracy, even though in form he 
employs a freer method. Besides, the popular recollection which 
lies at the basis of the Synoptical account, refers, naturally, most 
to details and their special form; but a disciple, full of depth and 
entering thoroughly into the spirit of his Master, will look at all 
that he heard and saw in a wide organic connection, he will change 
it n succum et sanguinem, and reproduce it, therefore, in a freer 
manner and with individual characteristics. The Synoptists have 
put together individual pictures, photographically correct, from 
the recollections of many witnesses. In the heart of the beloved 
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disciple an unique impression remained, the result of a long life, 
quietly pondered over and made more distinct and extended, until 
at last he puts it on the canvas with a free hand and the higher 
truth of the creative artist, with his own affectionate and devout 
faith as the background. 

Now let us clearly understand the difference between those 
photographic representations of the facts and this artistic com- 
position. The first point to be noticed is this, the pre-eminent 
and inexhaustible dignity and greatness of Jesus. This, on the 
one side, would be the cause of the deepest impressions on the 
minds of the simplest people, and yet, on the other, every attempt 
to present it as a whole would be surrounded with endless diffi- 
culties; and the deep-hearted disciple could only represent it 
according to his own individuality, and so in some degree one- 
sidedly. If he attempted to describe his Lord not so much as he 
appeared, but as he really was, he could do so. only by reflecting 
his own mystical idiosyncrasy. Further, we must consider the 
difference with which the life of Jesus. would be viewed, as it was 
being historically developed, and in its final completeness. As the 
life of Jesus had been perfected in the view of the apostles by his 
. passing through Death and the Resurrection, and in the work of 
the Holy Spirit had become essentially superhuman, it was not 
exhausted in its earthly history—it appeared rather as from the 
first the ministry of “a prophet mighty in word and deed,” which 
was directed especially to produce an immediate effect, to the 
saving reformation of the Jewish people. The representation of 
, Such a life must be very differently composed, if, as in the case of 
the Synoptists, rough reminiscences of individual facts were to 
be put together, or if, as it was developed in the soul of the be- 
loved disciple after it was concluded, it were represented as a 
totality. : 

It was not all who were with him and believed in him that 
were impelled to compare together, as to their significance, the 
_ commencement of the life of Jesus and its, final issue, but only 

those who were called to proclaim that life as a history, and as it 
was glorified. This call was especially felt in the soul of the 
beloved disciple, who was peculiarly prepared for the work. To 
him it was given to consider the earthly life of Jesus in retrospect, 
in the light of its triumphant conclusion ; and so to pass in review 
the whole of his recollections in the presence of that higher con- 
ception which he afterwards obtained.. The Evangelist himself 
acknowledges this innet process, not only when he speaks of the 
promise of Jesus to bring all things to their remembrance, and to 
_ explain all to them,’ but when he points out twice over (ii. 22 
and xii. 16) that the disciples, after the resurrection of Jesus, 
. reviewed their recollections, and a new higher light came to 
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them. However high Jesus was placed in their thoughts before, 
they then regarded him in a still more supernatural aspect. The 
earthly and mortal in him was swallowed up in victory. In the 
splendour of that ever-memorable divine majesty in which they 
saw him at last, the traces of limitation in knowledge and power, 
which were so clearly marked in his earthly life, grew faint, and 
still more so the weaker signs of that development by conflict, 
which pervaded all his public ministry. It appeared then espe- 
cially a matter of course that the rest of his life should have been 
clearly before him from the beginning. And the more he was 
himself, by his blessed fellowship of life, the sum of all fulfilment 
of promise and the pledge of all hope, the more everything which 
the apostles had to proclaim seemed to them to be gathered up 
into the testimony to his person, the more must his testimony con- 
cerning himself have seemed to them the very centre of his 
‚doctrine; while everything else revolved round it like planets in 
their orbits. Is not the peculiarity of the Gospel of John explained 
in this way much more satisfactorily than by placing it in the 
troubled atmosphere of the second century? And if there is any- 
thing wanting to the explanation, it is supplied by the considera- 
tion that there was half a century which must have intervened 
' between the events themselves and this written testimony which 
he published concerning them. Paul, who was so great in 
intellect, and who liberated Christianity from the husk of Judaism, 
would have the opportunity to exercise a deep influence upon 
John in the retrospect, although they were separated in their 
preaching (Gal. ii.). The destruction of Jerusalem could not have 
occurred without leaving its effects on the surviving apostle, as 
that divine judgment which sealed the authority of the Pauline 
doctrine, and referred the truth of Jesus henceforth completely to 
the heathen world. Instead of the final judgment previously 
expected, the signal was given of new and unlooked-for develop- 
ments. Now the Spirit of the Lord, for the first time, entirely 
superseded the forces of the old world. The Dualism, the Gnos- 
ticism, of the Oriental religious philosophy began its attempt to 
unite itself with the Biblical view of the universe. If the apostle 
at such a time, and in such a world, so much changed as they 
were, felt impelled to testify what he himself had seen with his 
eyes, and handled with his hands, of the Word of Life, in a written 
record, how would he be likely to proceed? He would treat the 
whole historical materials of the life of Jesus as a mere back- 
ground on which the “Ioviato. play out their dark part in the 
world’s history ; but he would make Jesus himself come forth out 
of that background, and speak and give light according to the , 
prophecies of the time then present. He would pass by those ques- 
tions of the law, and those thoughts about the Parousia which 
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occupy so much space in the Synoptists, for the sake of those 
eternal claims and promises of the Gospel which came out of 
them; and he would trace the facts of the contradiction in the 
earthly days of Jesus to the moral contradiction between faith and 
unbelief, between light and darkness. And, lastly, he would set 
. forth the object he describes broadly, in a manner as little 
Judaistic as possible, and as universal as possible, which would 
promote the true Gnosis as against the false. And what could be 
more fitted for that end than the Logos-idea? 

This historical and psychological origin of the Gospel requires, 
of course, not only an apostle generally, but an apostolic person- 
ality and history altogether special, and our knowledge of the 
Apostle John hitherto has not been sufficiently complete to build 
upon it a positive proof. But everything that we know of him 
agrees with the conditions of the origin of the Gospel. As the 
son of parents still in the full vigour of life and James’ younger 
brother, he may have been the youngest of the twelve. . The 
Synoptical narrative places him among the three most trusted 
disciples of Jesus. The characteristics in Matt. xx. 20, &c., Mark 
ix. 38, &c., Luke ix. 54, &c., show that“he was the “ Son of Thun- 
der,” attached to Jesus with a passionate devotion, flying out 
fiercely against all that did not fully satisfy it. The same two- 
fold character of affection and violent anger is reflected in the 
traditions of his old age, in the story of the’young man rescued 
from the robber-cave, and his flight from the house where “ Cerin- 
thus was staying, the enemy of the truth.” It is perceptible 
throughout his writings. That he was spiritually eminent among 
the twelve is shown by his being on an equality with Peter in the 
opening chapter of the Acts, and his being named as a pillar of 
the Church with Peter and James (Gal. ii. 9). And if he owed his 
honour neither to his energetic external activity, as Peter did, nor 
to a specially close connection with the Jewish people as James 
(for tradition has no trace of either), there must have been other 
spiritual excellences which distinguished him. The probability, 
notwithstanding modern hypercritical doubts, that he spent his 
latter days upon Greek and Pauline ground at Ephesus, and 
died there, in extreme old age, in the time of Trajan, and similar 
facts, show that he was a man free from the fetters of Judaism, 
and that the period was one which had advanced beyond the 
conflict of Paul with Judaism; and this is. borne out by the 
Gospel. 

The whole of ancient Christendom has ascribed the Gospel to’ 
the Apostle John, with one exception—that of the unimportant 
sect of the Alogi, who would not accept the Logos doctrine. The 
external testimonies to its use and to its recognition are as 
favourable as can be expected in the case of the latest apostolical 
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writing, among the scanty fragmentary literature of the second 
century, and with the conception of a “New Testament” only 
partially developed. Its quotation in the lately-discovered Greek 
conclusion of the Clementines, and the evidence of the lately- 
discovered philosophumena as to its use by Valentine and 
Basilides, have compelled criticism to carry back the date of its 
origin from the time of the Antonines to that of Hadrian. The 
Muratorian Canon places it among the canonical writings received 
in Rome, and Irenæùs, who was-the spiritual descendant of John 
through his master Polycarp, expressly declares for his author- 
ship. But it is no’part of our plan to enter the province of external 
testimonies. A few points only, in conclusion, require notice, 
which may be said to belong to an intermediate region between 
the internal and external evidences. 

1. The Gospel bears no name: it is only by a complex process 
. of reasoning, for which primitive Christendom was not at all fitted, 
that we conclude the author to be the Apostle John. That is at 
once an evidence that the ancient Church, when it ascribed it to 
John, must have rested its conclusion upon information, inde- 
pendent of the substance of the book, and it completely excludes 
the notion of its spuriousness. At least, where is there another 
instance in literary history of a spurious book not mentioning any- 
where the name of the person to whom it was to be ascribed? 

2. The Gospel, which concludes xx. 31, has an appendix which 
is absent in no MS., and is, therefore, very ancient (chap. xxi.). 
In this some of those who survived the Evangelist (ver. 24) 
relate a personal incident concerning him in order to explain a 
saying of Jesus from which it had been wrongly concluded that 
John would. not die (ver. 23). When could there be such an 
interest concerning the death of John as to require this explana- 
tion? Twenty or thirty years after his death, when the saying 
that he would not die must have received its refutation in the fact 
that he was dead? Or immediately after his death, when the 
expectation that he would not die, that at least he would survive 
the return of his Lord, was painfully proved a delusion? This 
testimony of the twenty-first chapter, then, in all, probability, ex- 
tends back right up to the open grave of John and into the most 
familiar circle of his friends. 

3. The New Testament contains an Epistle which bears upon 
its face so unmistakably the stamp of the fourth Evangelist that 
even the critical school has been obliged to give up ascertaining 
a different authorship. Christian antiquity has unanimously 
ascribed it to John. Polycarp and Papias quoted it. In it, like- 
wise, no author is named, for the readers knew him as children do 
their father. An eye-witness of the life of Jesus (i. I), he speaks 
with a second generation of spiritual children (warépes veavicxor), 
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The holy earnestness, the feeling, the é/Oaa of his disposition 
and speech, exclude the idea of deception in it. -And what right 
had criticism to take this whole piece as supposititious and to deny 
it to the venerable apostle at Ephesus, to whom the ancient 
Church has unanimously ascribed it notwithstanding that it has 
no name? But if itis so with the Epistle of John, how can we 
make out the spuriousness of the Gospel? 

4. Lastly, i it is inconceivable that the Gospel should have been 
composed in the second century. Not to speak of the great 
character which is in it, which far exceeds anything that the 
‘second Christian century has produced, and which would have 
left behind no trace and no memory of itself, by name, apart from 
these writings, the spirit of the century does not harmonize with 
that of the book. That spirit had already become traditional and 
ascetic, and it was no longer one that would be stirred by purely 
religious questions but by strongly theological and ecclesiastical 
ones. And by them this remarkable book is entirely untinged, 
yea, it is altogether of another cast. It is an historical monstrosity 
which the anti-Johannine criticism proposes for our acceptance, 
But we are compelled to say, on the contrary, that only a previous 
imowledge of the personality speaking in the-Gospel, only the `’ 
notorious authority of the eye-witness and apostle from the first moment 
appealing on behalf of the book, could have opened the way for 
the acceptance and recognition of a Gospel, departing so much 
from all tradition, and that in an age so careful of tradition and 
already in possession of the Synoptists. 

‘ W. BEYSCHLAG. 


THE | CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 
SCHEME : 


WITH REFERENCE TO SCIENCES AND TO LANGUAGES. 


HE system of competitive examinations for the public service 
is one of those radical innovations that may ultimately lead 
to great consequences. For the present, however, it leads to many 
debates. Not merely does the working out of the scheme involve 
conflicting views, but there is still great hesitation in many quarters 
as to whether the innovation is to be productive of good or of evil. 
The Report of the Playfair Commission, and the more recent . 
Report relative to the changes in the India Civil Service Regula- 
tions, indicate pretty broadly the doubts that still cleave to many 
minds on the whole question. It is enough to refer to the yiews. 
ef Sir Arthur Helps, Mr. W. R. Greg, and Dr. Farr, expressed to- 
the Playfair Commission, as decidedly adverse to the, competi-- 
tive ‘system. The authorities cited in the Report on the India. 
Examinations scarcely go the length of total condemnation; but 
many acquiesce only because there is no hope of a reversal. 

The question of the expediency of the system as a whole is not 
well suited to a limited discussion. We shall be much better 
employed in adverting to some of those details in the conduct of” 
the examinations that have a bearing on the whole education of” 
the country, as well as on the Civil Service itself. It was very 
well, at first starting, for the Commissioners to be guided, in their 
choice of subjects and in assigning values to those subjects, by 
the received branches of education in the schools and colleges. 
But, sooner or later, these subjects must be discussed on their- 
intrinsic merits for the ends in view. 

I shall occupy the present paper with the consideration of two- 
departments in the examination programme—the one relating to- 
the Physical or Natural Sciences, the other relating to Languages.. 
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The Commissioners’ scheme of mathematics and natural science 
is not, in my opinion, accordant either with the best views of the 
relations of the sciences, or with the best teaching usages. 

In the classification of the sciences the first and most important 
distinction is between the fundamental sciences, sometimes called 
the abstract sciences, and the derivative or concrete branches. 
My purpose does not require any nice clearing of the meanings of 
those technical terms. It is sufficient to say that the fundamental 
sciences are those that embrace distinct departments of the natural 
forces or phenomena; and the derivative or concrete departments 
assume all the laws laid down in the others, and apply them in 
certain spheres of natural objects. For example, chemistry is a 
primary, fundamental, or abstract science; and mineralogy is a 
derivative and concrete science. The stress in chemistry lies in 
explaining a peculiar kind of force, called chemical force; the 
stress in mineralogy is the description and classification of a 
select group of natural objects. 

The fundamental, or departmental sciences, as most commonly 
accepted, are these :—I. Mathematics; II. Natural Philosophy, or 
Physics; III. Chemistry; IV. Biology; V. Psychology. They 
may be, therefore, expressed as (1) Formal, (2) Inanimate, (3) 
Animate, (4) Mental. In these sciences the idea is to view 
exhaustively some department of natural phenomena, and to fall 
into the order best suited for the elucidation of the phenomena. 
Natural Philosophy, in its two divisions—molar and molecular— 
deals with one kind of force, Chemistry with another, and the two 
together conspire to exhaust the phenomena of inanimate nature ; 
being indispensably aided by. the laws and formule of quantity, as 
given in Mathematics. Biology turns over a new leaf; it takes 
up the phenomenon Life, or the animated world. Finally, Psy- 
chology makes another stride, and embraces the sphere of Mind. 

Now, there is no fact or phenomenon of the world that is not 
comprised under the doctrines expounded in some one or other of 
these sciences. We may have fifty “ologies” besides, but they 
will merely repeat for special ends, or in special connections, the 
principles already comprised in these five fundamental subjects. 
The regular, systematic, exhaustive acccunt of the laws of nature 
is to be found within their compass. f 

Again, these sciences have a fixed order or sequence—the order 
of dependence. Mathematics precedes them all, as not dependent 
upon any, while all are more or less dependent on it. The physical- 
forces have to be viewed prior to the chemical; and both physical 
and chemical forces are preparatory to vital. So there are reasons 
for placing mental science last of all. Hence a student cannot 

“comprehend chemistry without natural philosophy, nor biology 
without both. You cannot stand a thorough examination in 
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chemistry without indir ectly showing your knowledge of physics ;. 
and a-testing examination in- bidlogy would guarantee, with ` some: 
slight qualifications, both pliysics.and chemistry. ` a 

u: Let. us now turn to the other sciences—those that are not. 
fundamental, but derivative.’ The' chief -examples are the thrée- 
commonly called natural 'histoiy sciences—mineraldgy, botany, 
zoology. In these sciéncés no law or principle is at work that has. 
not already’ been brought forward in the primary sciences: The- 
properties of -a mineral are mathematical, pliysical; and chemical :: 
the testing of: minerals is by measurement, -by physical tests; by: 
chemical tests. The aim of :this science*is not to‘ teach forces. 
unknown to the student of physics and chemistty; it is to embrace 
in 4 -classification all-the bodies called: minerals, and to describe- 
the species in detail in. mathematical, physical, and chemical’ 
‘terms. It is the first in order'of the classificatory sciences. ` Its 
purpose ‘in the economy of education is distinct and peculiar ; ‘it 
imparts knowledge, not respecting laws, forces; or principles of 
operating, but respecting’ the: concrete éonstituents of the world. 
It gives us 4 commanding view of one whole department of the ma- 
terial world; supplying information useful: in practice, and inter- 
esting to the feelings. It also brings into exercise the great logical 
process, wanted on many occasions—the process of classification. . 

- So much for an instance from the inorganic world, as showing- 
the distinction; between the- two -kinds‘of sciences, Another: 
example may be cited from the- field of biology; and is a little- 
more perplexed. For “biology ” is sometimes given as the name- 
for the two concrete classificatory sciences, botany and zoology.. 
In point of fact, however, there is a science that precedes those- 
two branches, although blending with them, the science com: 
monly expressed by the older term “physiology,” which is not a. 
classificatory and a, dependent science, but: a mother science, like- 
chemistry. . It expounds the- peculiarities of living bodies, as such,. 
and the laws: of living processes—such processes as assimilation,- 
nutrition, respiration, innervation, reproduction, and so on.: One- 
division; vegetable physiology, is commonly fused with the classi- 
ficatory ‘science of botany. Animal physiology is allied with 
zoology, but more commonly stands alone. Lastly, the physiology _ 
of the human animal has been from time immemorial a distinct 
branch: of knowledge, and is, of course,: the chief of ‘them all. 
Man being the most complicated of all organized beings, the laws 
of lis vitality are not only the most numerous: and the most practi- 

cally interesting, but they very nearly include all that is to be’said 
` of the workings of animal life in- general. Thus, then, the mother- 
science of biology, as a ‘general or fundamental science, comprises. 
vegetable, animal, and human -physiology.: The classificatory 
adjunct sciences ‘are botany and zoology.- It is in the mother- 
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Sciences that we look for the account of all vital phenomena, and 
all practical applications to the preservation of life. Even if we 
stop: at these, we shall have a full command of the laws of the 
animate world. We may go farther, and embrace the sciences that 
arrange, classify, and describe the innumerable host of living beings. 
These have their own independent interest- and value, but are not 
the sciences that of themselves teach us the living processes. 

Thus, then, a proper scheme of scientific instruction starts from 
the essential, fundamental, and law-giving sciences—mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and mind. It then proceeds to the ad- 
junct branches; such as mineralogy, botany, zoology; and J might 
‘ add others, as geology, meteorology, geography, no one of which 
is primary ; for they all repeat in new connections, and for special 
purposes, the laws systematically set forth in the primaty sciences. 

In the foregoing remarks I am not advancing any new or 
debatable views. I believe the scientific world to be substan- 
tially in accord upon all that I have here stated; any differences 
that there are in the manner of expressing the points do not affect 
the purpose that I have at present in view—namely, to discuss the 
scheme of the mathematical and physical sciences as set forth in 
the Civil Service examinations. 

Under mathematics (pure and mixed) the Commissioners include 
mathematics, properly so called, and those departments of natural 
philosophy that are mathematically handled—statics, dynamics, 
and optics. The next branch in their scheme, entitled Natural 
Science, is what I am chiefly to remark upon. Under it there is a 
five-fold enumeration.:—(1) Chemistry, including Heat ; (2) Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism; (3) Geology and Mineralogy; (4) Zoology ; 
(5) Botany. I cannot pretend to say where the Commissioners 
obtained this arrangement of natural knowledge. Itis not sup- 
ported by any authority that I am acquainted with. If the scheme 
just set forth is the correct one, it has three defects. First, it 
does not embrace in one group the remaining parts of natural 
philosophy—the experimental branches that with the mathe- 
matical treatment complete the department; one of these, heat, 
is attached to chemistry, to which undoubtedly it has important 
_ relations, but not such as to withdraw it from physics and embody 

„it in chemistry. Then again, the physical branches, electricity 
and magnetism, are coupled in a department and made of co-equal 
value with chemistry together with heat. I need not say that the 
united couple, electricity and magnetism, is in point of extent of 
study not a half or a third of what is included in the other 
coupling. The three remaining members of the enumeration ` 
are three natural-history sciences, geology being coupled with 
mineralogy, which is a secondary consideration. Now I think it 
is quite right that these three sciences should have a place in the 
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competition. What is objectionable is, that biology is repre- 
sented solely by its two classificatory components or adjuncts, 
botany and’ zoology: there is no mother science of physiology ; 
and consequently the knowledge of the vast region of the Laws 
of Life goes for nothing. Nor can it be said that physiology is 
given with the others. The subject of vegetable physiology could 
easily enough be taken with botany: I would not make any 
quarrel upon this part. It is zoology and animal physiology that 
cannot be so coupled. If we look to the questions actually set 
under zoology, we shall see that there is no pretence to take in 
physiology. I contend, therefore, that there is a radical omission 
in the scheme of Natural Science—an omission that seems without 
' any justification. I am not.here to sing the praises of physiology: 
its place is fixed and determined by the concurrence of all com- 
petent judges; and I merely point out that zoology does not 
include it, but presupposes it. 

The science scheme of the London University, to which the 
first Civil Service Commissioners, Sir Edward Ryan and Sir John 
Lefevre, were parties, is very nearly what I contend for. It gives 
the order—mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, biology, 
mental science, including logic. In the working of that scheme, 
however, biology is made to comprehend both the mother science, 
physiology, and the two classificatory sciences, botany and 
zoology. Of course the presence of two such enormous adjuncts 
cramps and confines the purely physiological examination, which 
in my opinion should have full justice done to it in the first in- 
stance: still the physiology is not suppressed nor reduced to a mere 
formality. Now, in any science scheme, I would provide for the gen- 
eral sciences first, and take the others, so far as expedient, in a new 
grouping, where those of a kind shall appear together, and stand in 
their proper character, not as law-giving, but as arranging and 
describing sciences. There is no more reason for taking zoology 
with physiology, than for tacking on mineralogy to chemistry. In 
point of outward form, mineralogy and zoology are kindred subjects. 

When the subjects are placed in the order that I have sug- 
gested, there is an end of that promiscuous and random choosing 
that the arrangement of the Commissioners suggests and encou- 
rages. ‘To the specification of the five heads of natural science 
it is added, that the whole of the 1,000 marks may be gained by 
high eminence in any two, as if the choice were a matter of 
indifference. Now I cannot think that this suggestion is in con- 
formity with a just view of the continuity of science. When the 
sciences are rightly arranged, there is but one order in the mother 
sciences; if we are to choose a single science, it must be (with 
some qualifications) the first; if two, the first and second, and so 
on. To choose one of the higher sciences, chemistry or physiology, 
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without the others that precede, is irrational. Indeed, it would 
wearcely ever be done, and for this reason. A man cannot have 
mastered physiology without having gone through physics and 
chemistry ; and although it is not necessary that he should retain 
-a hold of everything in these previous sciences, yet he is sure to 
-have done enough in both one and the other to make it worth 
his while to take these up in the examination. So a good chemist 
must have so much familiarity with physics as to make it bad 
-economy on his part not to give in physics as well. The only 
case where an earlier science might be dropped is mathematics ; 
for although that finds its application extensively in physics and 
-indirectly in chemistry, yet there is a very large body of physical 
_ and chemical doctrine that is not dependent upon any of the more 
-difficult branches, so that these may admit of being partially 
neglected. But as an examination in physics ought to include (as 
-in London University) all the mathematical applications, short of 
-the higher calculus, it is not likely that mathematics would be 
-often dropped. So that, as regards the mother sciences, the 
variation of choice would be reduced to the different lengths that 
.the candidate would go in the order as laid down. As regards 
the other sciences—those of classification and description—the 
‘selection might certainly be arbitrary to this extent, that 
-mineralogy, botany, and zoology, might each be prescribed alone. 
‘But then, whoever presented one of these would also present the 
related mother science. He that took up mineralogy would in- 
fallibly also take up the three first as far as chemistry. He that 
gave in botany would probably take up physiology, although not 
so necessarily, because the area of plant physiology is very 
‚limited, and has little bearing on descriptive botany, so that any- 
thing like a familiarity with physiology might be evaded. But he 
that took up zoology would, to a certainty, take up physiology; 
and very probably also the antecedent members of the funda- 
„mental group. As to geology, it is usually'coupled with mineralogy, 
-although involving also a slight knowledge of botańy and zoology. 
. A competent mineralogist would be pretty sure to add geology to 
.his professional subjects. , 

Before considering the re-arrangement of marks entailed by 
the proposed distribution of the sciences, I must advert to the 
;position of mathematics in the Commissioners’ scheme. ‘This 
„position was first assigned in the original draft of 1854, and on the 
motives therein assigned with such ostentatious candour—namely, 
the wish to reward the existing subjects of teaching, whatever 
they might be. Now, I contend that it is wholly beside the ends 
either of the Indian Civil Service or of the Home Service, with 
«Special exceptions, to stimulate the very high mathematical know- 
ledge that has hitherto entered into the examination scheme. A 
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certain amount of mathematics, the amount required in a pass: 
examination in the London University, is essential as a basis of 
rational culture; but for a good general education all beyond that 
is misdirected energy. After receiving the modicum required, the 
student should pass on to the other sciences, and employ his 
strength in adding experimental physics and chemistry to his. 
stock. Whether a candidate succeeds or fails in the competitions, 
this is his best policy. 

Without arguing the point farther, I will now come to the 
amended scheme of science markings. It would be over-refining,. 
and would not bring conviction to the general public, to make 
out a case for inequality in the five fundamental branches. It: 
may be said that physiology is of more value than chemistry, 
because it is farther on, and takes chemistry with it; the answer- 
is, let the physiology candidate go in and take marks in chemistry 
also, which he is sure to do. I have purposely avoided all dis- 
cussion about mental science; I merely assume it as a branch co-. 
ordinate. with the prior sciences placed before it in the general’ 
list. I would then simply, in conclusion, give the primary sciences 
—mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, biology (as ex- 
plained), mental philosophy, each 500 marks. The other sciences,. 
mineralogy, botany, zoology, geology, I would make equal 
as between themselves, but somewhat lower than the -pri- 
maries. ‘ The reasons are already apparent: the candidate for 
them would always have some of the other to present; and their 
importance is, on the whole, less than the importance of the law-- 
giving sciences. I should conceive that 250 or 300 marks apiece 
would be a proper amount of consideration shown towards them.. 
With that figure, I believe many science students could take up» 
one or other in addition to the enor sciences. 


The other topic to be treated of is one of very serious import. 
It concerns the Civil Service competitions only as a part of our- 
whole scheme of education. I mean the position of languages. 
in our, examinations. While the vast field of natural science is. 
comprised in one heading, with a total ôf 1,000 marks, our Civil: 
Service scheme presents a row of five languages besides our own 
—two ancient, and three modern,—with an aggregate value of 
2,625 marks. The India scheme has, in addition, Sanskrit andi 
Arabic, at 500 marks each; the reasons of this prescription being,. 
however, not the same as the foregoing. 

The place of language in education is not confined to the 
question as between the. ancient and the modern languages. 
There is a wider inquiry as to the place of languages as a whole. 
In pursuing this inquiry, we may beer with certain things that 
are obvious and incontestable. 
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In the first place, it is apparent that if a man is sent to hold 
intercourse with the people.of a foreign nation, he must be able 
to understand and to speak the language of that nation. Our 
India civil servants are on that ground required to master the 
Hindoo spoken dialects.’ 

In the next place, if a certain range of information that you find 
indispensable is locked up in a foreign language, you are obliged 
to learn the language. If, in course of time, all this information 
is transferred to our native tongue, the necessity apparently 
ceases.. These two extreme suppositions will be allowed at once. 
There may, however, be an indefinite number of intermediate 
stages: the. information may be partially translated; and it will 
then be a question whether the trouble of learning the language . 
should be incurred for the sake of the untranslated part. Or, it 
may be wholly translated : but viewing the necessary defects even 
of good translations, if the subject matter be supremely important, 
some people will think it worth while to learn the language in 
order to obtain the knowledge in its greatest purity and precision. 
This is a situation that admits of no certain rule. Our clergy are 
expected to know the original languages of the Bible, notwith- 
standing the abundance of translations; many of which must be 
far superior in worth and authority tothe judgment of a merely 
ordinary proficient in Hebrew and Greek. 

It is now generally conceded that the classical languages are no 
longer the exclusive depository of any kind of valuable information, 
as they were two or three centuries ago. “Yet they are still con-. ` 
tinued in the schools as if they possessed their original function 
unabated. We do not speak in them, nor listen to them spoken, 
nor write in them, nor read in them for obtaining information. 
Why then are they kept up? Many reasons are given, as we 
know. There is an endeavour to show that even in their original 
function, they are not quite effete. Certain professions are said 
to rely upon them for some points of information not fully com- 
municated by the medium of English. Such is the rather indirect 
example of the clergy with Greek. So it is said that law is not 
thoroughly understood without Latin, because the great source of 
law, the Roman code, is written in Latin, and is in many points 
untranslatable. Farther, it is contended that Greek philosophy 
cannot be fully mastered without a knowledge of the language of 
Plato and Aristotle. But an argument that is reduced to these 
examples must be near its vanishing point. Not one of the cases 
stands a rigorous scrutiny ; and they are not relied upon as the 
main justification of the continuance of ‘classics. A new line of 
defence is opened up that was not at all present to the minds of 
sixteenth-century scholars, -We are told of numerous indirect and 
secondary advantages of cultivating language in general and the 
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classic languages in particular, which make the acquisition a re- 
warding labour, even without one particle of the primary use. But 
for these secondary advantages, languages could have no claim 
to appear, with such enormous values, in the Civil Service scheme. 

My purpose requires me to advert to these alleged secondary 
uses of language, not, however, for the purpose of counter-arguing 
them, but rather to indicate what seems to me the true mode of 
bringing them to the proof. 

The most usual phraseology for describing the indirect benefit 
of languages is that they supply a training to the powers of the 
mind ; that, if not information, they are culture; that they react 
upon our mastery of our own language, and so on. It is quite 
necessary, however, to find terms more definite and tangible than 
the slippery words “culture” and “ training :” we must know in 
precise terms what particular powers or aptitudes are increased 
by the study of a foreign language. Nevertheless, the conclusions 
set forth in this paper do not require me to work out an exhaustive 
review of these advantages. It is enough to give as many as 
will serve for examples. 

Now, it must be freely admitted as a possible case, that a 
practice, introduced in the first instance for a particular purpose, 
may be found applicable to many other purposes; so much so, that 
ceasing to be employed for the original use, the practice may be 
kept up for the sake of the after-uses. For example, clothing was 
no doubt primarily contrived for warmth; but it is not now con- 
fined to that—decoration or ornament, distinction of sexes, ranks, 
and offices, modesty, are also attained by means of clothes. This 
example is a suggestive one. We have only to suppose ourselves 
migrating to some African climate, where clothing for warmth is 
absolutely dispensed with. We should not on that account adopt 
literal nudity—we should still desire to maintain those other 
advantages, The artistic decoration of the person would continue 
to be thought of; and, as no amount of painting and tattooing, 
with strings of beads superadded, would answer to our ideal of 
personal elegance, we should have recourse to some light filmy 
textures, that would allow: the display of drapery, colours, and 
design, and show off the poetry of motion; we should also indi- 
cate the personal differences that we were accustomed to show by 
vesture. But now comes the point of the moral; we should not 
maintain our close heavy fabrics, our great-coats, shawls, and 
cloaks. These would cease with the need for them. Perhapsthe -< 
first emigrants could keep up the prejudice for their warm things, 
but not so their successors. 

Well, then, suppose the extreme case of a foreign language that 
is entirely and avowedly superseded as regards communication 
and interpretation of thoughts, but still furnishing so many - 
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valuable aids to mental improvement, that, we keep it up for the 
sake of these. As we are not-to see, speak, or read the language, 
we'do not need absolutely to know the meaning of every word: 
we may, perhaps, dispense with much of the technicality of its 
grammar. The vocables and the grammar would be kept up 
exactly so far as to serve the other purposes, and no farther. The 
teacher would have in view the secondary uses alone. Supposing 
the language related to our own by derivation of words, and that 
this was what we put stress upon; then the derivation would 
always be uppermost in the teachers thoughts. If it were to 
illustrate Universal Grammar and Philology, this would be brought. 
out to the neglect of translation. 

I have made an imaginary supposition to prepare the way for 
the real case. The classical or language teacher is assumed to be 
fully conscious of the fact that the primary use of the languages. 
is as good as defunct; and that he is continued in office because 
of certain clearly assigned secondary uses, but for which he would: 
be suspended entirely. Some of the secondary uses present to 
his mind, at all events one of those that are put forward in argu- 
ment, is that a foreign language, and especially Latin, conduces to , 
good composition in our own language. And as we do compose 
in our own language, and never compose in Latin, the teacher is 
bound to think mainly of the English part of the task: to see that 
the pupils succeed in the English translation, whether they succeed 
in. the other ornot. They may be left in a state of considerable 
ignorance of good Latin forms; ignorance- will never expose 
them; but any defects in their English expression will be sure to | 
be disclosed. Again, it is said that Universal Grammar or Phil- 
ology is taught upon the basis of a foreign language. Is this 
object, in point of fact, present to the mind of every teacher, and 
brought forward, even to the sacrifice of the power of reading 
and writing, which by the supposition is never to be wanted? 
Farther, the Latin grammar is said to be a logical discipline. Is 
this, too, keptin view as a predominating end? Once more, it is de- 
clared that through the classics, we attain the highest cultivation 
of Taste, by seeing models of unparalleled literary form. Be itso: is 
this habitually attended to in the teaching of these languages ? 

I believe I am safe in saying that whilst these various secondary 
advantages are put forward in the polemic as to the value of 
languages, the teaching practice is not in full consistency there- 
with. Even when in word the supporters of classics put forward 
the secondary uses, in deed they belie themselves. Excellence 
in teaching is held by them to consist in the first instance in the 
power of accurate interpretation, as if that obsolete use were still 
the use. Ifa teacher does this well, he is reckoned a good teacher, - 
although he does little or nothing for the other ends, which in 
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argument are treated as the reason of his existence. Indeed, this 
is the kind of teaching that is alone to be expected from the 
ordinary teacher; all the other ends are more difficult than simple 
word-teaching. Even when English composition, logic, and taste 
are taught in the most direct way, they are more difficult than the 
simple teaching of a foreign language for purposes of interpreta- 
tion; but when tacked on as accessories to instruction in a 
language, they are still more troublesome to impart. A teacher 
of rare excellence may help his pupils in English style, in philology, 
in logic, and in taste; but the mass of teachers can do very little 
in any of those directions. They are never found fault with 
merely. because their teaching does not rise to the height of the 
great arguments that justify their vocation; they would be found 
fault with if their pupils were supposed to have made little way 
in that first function of language which is never to be called into 
exercise, 

I do not rest satisfied with quoting the iiaii A 
between the practice of the teacher and the polemic of the 
defender of languages. I believe further that it is not expedient 
to carry on so many different acquisitions together. If you want 
to teach thorough English, you need to arrange a course of 
English, allot a definite time to it, and follow it with undivided 
attention during that time. If you wish to teach Philology, pro- 
vide a systematic scheme, or text-book of Philology, and bring 
together all the most select illustrations fiom languages generally. 
So for Logic and for Taste: these subjects are far too serious to 
be imparted in passing allusions while the pupil is engaged in 
struggling with linguistic. difficulties. They need a place in the 
programme to themselves; and, when so provided for, the small 
dropping contributions of the language teacher may easily be 
dispensed with. 

The argument for ‘languages may, no doubt, take a bolder 
flight, and maintain that the teacher does not need to turn aside 
from his plain path to secure these secondary ends—now the only 
valuable ends. The contention may be that in the close and 
rigorous attention to mere interpretation, just as if interpretation 
, were still the living use, these other purposes are inevitably 
secured—good English, universal grammar, logic, taste, &c. I 
think, however, that this is too far from the fact to be very con- 
fidently maintained. Of course, were it correct, the teacher should 
never have departed from it, as the best teachers continually do, 
and glory in doing. 

On the face of the thing, it must seem an unworkable position 
-to surrender the value of a language, as a language, and keep it 
up for something else. The teaching must always be guided by 
the original, although defunct, use; this is the natural, the easy 
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course to follow; for the mass of teachers at all times it is the 


broad way. Whatever the necessities of argument may drive a - 


man to say, yet. in his teaching he cannot help postulating to 
himself, as an indispensable fiction, that his pupils are some day or 
other to hear, to read, to speak, or to write the language. 


The intense conservatism in the matter of languages, the - 


alacrity to prescribe languages on all sides, without inquiring 
whether they are likely to be tumed to account, may be referred 
to various causes. For one thing, the remark may seem ungracious 
and invidious, that many minds, not always of the highest force, 


are absorbed and intoxicated by languages. But apart from this- 


they are, by comparison, easy to teach, and easy to examine 
upon. Now, if-there is any motive in education more powerful 
- than another, it is ease'in the work itself. We are all, without 
exception, copyists of that Irish celebrity who, when he came to a 
good bit of road, paced it to and fro a number of times before 
going forward to his destination on the rougher footing. 

So far I may seem to be arguing agairist the teaching of 
language at all, or at any rate the languages expressively called 
dead. I am not, however, pressing this point farther than as an 
illustration. I do not ask any one to give an opinion against 


classics as a subject of instruction; although, undoubtedly, if this. 


opinion were prevalent, my principal task would be very much 
lightened. I have merely analysed the utilities ascribed to the 
ancient and modern languages, with a view to settling their place 
in competitive examinations. 


My thesis, then, is that languages are not a proper subject for 
competition with a view to professional appointments, - The expla- 
nation falls under two heads. 

In the first place, theré are certain avocations where a foreign 
language must be known, because it has to be used in actual busi- 
ness. Such are the Indian spoken languages. Now, it is clear 
that in such cases the knowledge of the language, as being a sine 
qué non, must be made imperative. This, however, as I think, is 
not a case for competition, but for a sufficient pass. There is a 
certain pitch of attainment that is desirable even at first entering 
the service; no one should fall below this, and to rise much above 
it cannot matter a great deal. At all events, I think the measure 
should be absolute and not relative. I would not give a man 
merit in a competition because another man happens to be worse 
than himself in a matter that all must know; both the men may 
be absolutely bad. 

It may be the case that certain languages are so admirably con- 
structed and so full of beauties that to study them is a liberal 
education in itself. But this does not necessarily hold of every 
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language that an official of the British Empire may happen to- 
need. It does not apply to the Indian tongues, nor to Chinese, | 
nor, I should suppose, to the Fiji dialects. The only human 

faculty that is tested and brought into play in these acquisitions is 

the commonest kind of memory exercised for a certain time. Thé 

value to the service of the man that can excel in spoken languages 

does not lie in his superior administrative ability, but in his being~ 
sooner fitted for actual duty. Undoubtedly, if two men go out to 

Calcutta so unequal in their knowledge of native languages, or in 

the preparation for that knowledge, that one can begin work in 

six months, while the other takes nine, there is an important dif- 
ference between them. But what is the obvious mode of reward— 
ing the differences? Not, I should think, by pronouncing one a. 

higher man in the scale of the competition, but by giving him - 
some money prize in proportion to the redemption of his time for 

official work. : 

Now, as regards the second kind of languages, those that aré: 
supposed to carry with them all the valuable indirect consequences 
that we have just reviewed. There are in the: Civil Service 
scheme five such languages—the two ancient, and three modern. 
They are kept there, not because they are ever to be read or 
spoken in the service, but because they exercise some magical 
efficacy in elevating the.whole tone of the human intellect. 
> IfI were discussing the Indian Civil Service in its own speciali- 
ties, I would deprecate the introduction of extraneous languages 
into the competition, for this reason, that the Service itself taxes 
the verbal powers more than any other service. I do not think 
that Lord Macaulay and his colleagues had this circumstance fully 
in view. Macaulay was himself a glutton for language; and, while 
in India, read a great quantity of Latin and Greek.. But he was: 
exempted from the ordinary lot of the Indian civil servant; he had 
no native languages to acquire and to use. Ifa man both speaks 
and writes in good English, and converses familiarly in several 
Oriental dialects, his language memory is sufficiently well taxed, 
and, if he carries with him one European language besides, it is as 
much as belongs to the fitness of things in that department. 

My proposal, then, goes the length of excluding all these five 
cultivated languages from the competition, notwithstanding the 
influence that they may be supposed to have as general culture. 
In supporting it, I shall assume that everything that can be said 
in their favour is true to the letter: that they assist us in our 
language, that they cultivate logic and taste, that they exemplify 
universal grammar,and so on. All that my purpose requires is to 
affirm that the same good ends may be attained in other ways: 
that Latin, Greek, &c., are but one of several instruments for . 
instructing us in English composition, reasoning, taste, and so on. 
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My contention, then, is that the ends themselves are to be looked 
‘to, and not the means or instruments, since these are very various. 
English composition is, of course, a valuable end, whether got 
through the study of Latin, or through the study of English 
-authors themselves, or through the inspiration of natural genius. 
Whatever amount of skill and attainment a candidate can show 
in this department should be valued in the examination for 
English; and all the good that Latin has done for him would thus 
be entered to his credit. If, then, the study of Latin is found the 
‘best means of securing good marks in English, it will be pursued 
on that account; if the candidate is able to discover other less 
laborious ways of attaining the’ end, he will prefer these ways. 

The same applies to all the other secondary ends of language. 
Let them be valued in their own departments. Let the improve- 
ment of the reasoning faculty be counted wherever that is shown 
in the examination. Good reasoning powers will evince them- 
‘selves in many places, and will have their reward. 

The principle is a plain and obvious one. It is the payment 
‘for results, without inquiring into the means. There are certain 
‘extreme cases where the means are not improperly coupled with 
‘the results in the final examination ; and these are illustrations of 
the principle. Thus, in passing a candidate for the medical pro- 
fession, the final end is his or her knowledge of diseases and 
their remedies. As it is admitted, however, that there are certain 
indispensable preparatory studies — anatomy, physiology, and 
materia medica—such studies are made part-of the examination, 
because they contribute to the testing for the final end. 

The argument is not complete until we survey another branch 
-of the subject of examination in languages. It will be observed in 
the wording of the programme that each separate language is 
coupled with “literature and history.” It is the language, litera- 
ture, and history of Rome, Greece, &c. And the examination 
questions show the exact scope of these adjuncts, and also the 
‘values attached to them, as compared with the language by itself. 

Let us consider this matter a little. Take history first, as being 
-the least involved. Greece and Rome have both a certain lasting 
importance attaching to their history and institutions; and these 
-accordingly are a useful study. Of course, the extant writings 
are the chief groundwork of our knowledge of these, and must be 
‘read. But at the present day all that can be extracted from the 
-originals is presented to the student in English books; and to 
‘these he is exclusively referred for this part of his knowledge. In 
‘the small portion of original texts that a pupil at school or college 
toils through, he necessarily gets a few of the historical facts at 
first hand, but he could much more easily get these few where he 
-gets the rest, in the English compilations. Admitting, then, that 
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the history and institutions of Greece and Rome constitute a 
valuable education, it is in our power to secure it independently 
of the original tongues. 

The other branch—literature—is not so easily disposed of. In 
fact, the separating of the literature from the language, you will 
say, is a self-evident absurdity. That, however, only shows that 
you have not looked carefully into examination papers. I am- 
not concerned with what the ù priori imagination may suppose to: 
be literature, but with the actual questions put by examiners. 
under that name. I find that such questions are, generally speak-- 
ing, very few, perhaps one or two in a long paper, and nearly all 
pertain to the outworks of literature, so to speak. Here is the- 
Latin literature of one paper :—In what special branch of litera~- 
ture were the Romans independent of the Greeks? Mention the 
principal writers in it, with the peculiar characteristics of each. 
Who was the first to employ the hexameter in Latin poetry, and 
in what poem? -To what language is Latin most nearly related; 
and what is the cause of their great resemblance? The Greek 
. literature of the same examination involves these points :—The 
Aristophanic estimate of Euripides, with criticisms on its taste and 
justice (for which, however, a historical subject is given as an 
alternative); the Greek chorus, and choric metres. -Now such an 
examination is, in the first place, a most meagre view of literature :. 
it does not necessarily exercise the faculty of critical discernment.. 
' In the next place it is chiefly a matter of compilation from English. 

sources; the actual readings of the candidate in Greek and Latin 
would be of little account in the matter. Of course, the choric: 
metres could not be described without some knowledge of Greek, 
but the matter is of very trifling importance in an educational 
point of view. Generally speaking, the questions in literature, 
which in number bear no proportion to historical questions, are 
such as might be included under history, as the department of 
the history of literature. 

The distribution of the 750 ees allotted respectively to Latin 
and to, Greek in the present scheme is this. - There are three 
papers: two are occupied exclusively with translation. The 
third is language, literature, and history: the language means 
purely grammatical questions; so that possibly 583 marks are for 
the language proper. The remaining number, 167, should be 
allotted equally between literature and history, but history has 
always the lion’s share, and is in fact the only part of the whole 
examination that has, to my mind, any real worth. It is generally 
a very searching view of important institutions and events, to- 
gether with what may be called their philosophy. Now the reform 
that seems to me to be wanted is to strike out everything else 
from the examination. At the. same time, I should like to see the 
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experiment of a real litérary examination, such as‘did' not neces- 
sarily imply a knowledge ‘of thé originals: ' °°. 

It is interesting to turn to the examination in modem languages, 
where the ancjent'scheme is-copied; by appéndins literature and 
history. Here the literature is decidedly ‘nore’ ptominent and 
thorough. ‘There is also a fair paper of history questions. What 
strikes ‘us, however, in this, is’ a ‘slavish adherënce ‘to the form, 
without the reality, of the ancient'situation: We liave independent 
histories of' Greéce'and Rome, but scarcely of Germany, France, 
and Italy. Instead of partitioning Modern “Burépéan history 
among -the language’ examiners for English, French, German, 
Italian, it would be better‘torelieve them of history altogether, and 
place the subject as’ a whole in the hands of a distinct examiner. 
I would still allow mérit for æ literary-exarnination in French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, but would strike’ off the languages, and let the 
candidate get up the literature as he chose. The basis of a can- 
didate’s literary knowledge, and his first introductión to literature, 
ought to be his own language: but he may exténd his discrimina- 
tion and his power by other literatures, eithér in translations or in. 
originals, as he pleases; but the examination; as before, should 
test the discrimination and the power, and not the vocabulary of 
‘the languages themselves, | Eevee cr aed 

In order'to do full justice to classical antiġuity, I would allow 
the present markings to continue, at’ thé ‘rate! of 500 for 
political institutions and history, and 250 for literatire. Some 
day this will be thought too much; but political philosophy or 
sociology may become more systematic than at piesent, and 
history questions will then take a differént form. "© g 

“In like manner; I would abolish the laiguage exatnination in 
modern languages, and give'250 marks for' the litérature of each 
of the three modern languages~-French, Germar, Italian. The 
history: would be taken as modern history, with‘an adequate total . 
value. - heria V S e N a E 
' ‘The objections to ‘this proposal will mainly resolve themselves 
into its’ revolutionary. character. >The remark will at once be 
made that ‘the ‘classical languages would’ céase to be taught, and 
even the modern languages’ discouraged.” The iiéariing of this I 
take to be, that; if such teaching is judged solely by its fruits, it: 
must necessarily bë condemned.: ` Loe eee 
-The only way to'fence this' urtpalatable-¢onclusion is to maintain 
that, the iésults cduld not be fully‘tested-in arf examination as sug- 
gested. : Some of these’are so fite, impalpable; atid spiritual in their 
texture that they cannot be seized by any quéstions'that can be put: 
and'would be dropped'out ifthe present system’ were changed, 
But results so untraceable cannot be-proved to exikt at all. 

So far from the results being missed by disusing the exercises 
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of translation, one might contend that they would only begin to 
be appreciated fairly when the whole stress of the examination is 
put upon them. If an examiner sets a paper in Roman law, con- 
taining long Latin extracts to be translated, he is starving the 
examination in law by substituting for it an examination in Latin. 
Whatever knowledge of Latin terminology is necessary to the 
knowledge of law should be required, and no more. So, it is not 
an examination in Aristotle to require long translations from the 
Greek; only by dispensing with all this does the main subject 
receive proper attention. 

Tf the properly literary part of the present examinations were 
much of a reality, there would be a nice discussion as to the 
amount of literary tact that could be imparted in connection with 
a foreign language, as translated or translatable. But I have 
made an ample concession, when I propose that the trial should 
be made of examining in literature in this fashion; and I do not 
` gee any difficulty beyond the initial repugnance of the professors 
of languages to be employed in this task, and the: fear, on the 
part of candidates, that undue stress might be placed on points 
that need a knowledge of originals. 


I will conclude with a remark on the apparent tendency of the 
wide options in the Commissioners’ scheme. No one subject is 
obligatory; and the choice is so wide that by a very narrow 
range of acquirements a man may sometimes succeed. No doubt, 
as a rule, it requires a considerable mixture of subjects: both — 
sciences and literature have to be included. But I find the case 
of a man entering the India service by force of languages alone, 
which I cannot but think a miscarriage. Then the very high 
marks assigned to mathematics allow a man to win with no other 
science,-and no other culture, but a middling examination in 
English. To those that think so highly of foreign languages, this 
_ must seem a much greater anomaly than it does to me. I would 
prefer, however, that such a candidate had traversed a wider 
field of science, instead of excelling in high mathematics alone. , 

There are, I should say, three great regions of study that should ` 
be fairly represented by every successful candidate. The first is 
the sciences as a whole, in the form and order that I have sug- 
gested. The second is English composition, in which successful 
men in the India competition sometimes show a cipher. The 
third is what. I may call loosely the humanities, meaning the 
department of institutions and history, with perhaps literature, to . 
be computed in any of the regions of ancient and modern history. 
In every one of these three departments I would fix a. minimum 
below which the candidate must not fall.. l 

i a ' A. BAIN. 


THE POETIC INTERPRETATION OF 
NATURE. 
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On Poetic Interpretation of Nature. By J. C. SHAIRP, 
Principal of the United College of St. Salvator 
and St. Leonard, St. Andrews, and Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. < 


T. phrase that gives the name to this paper, as many readers 
` of the CONTEMPORARY doubtless know, is not mine. It is 
the title of a work recently published by the new occupant of the 
Chair of Poetry at Oxford, and I fear I can borrow it only for the 
purpose of challenging its appropriateness. Professor Shairp is 
one of the most genial and, in the largest sense of the word, 
most generous of writers. He is in a striking degree what the 
Italians call sympathetic. He is always on the side of the angels; 
and, however much the more than Christian charity of our time 
may have led people to “pity the puir de’il,” a celestial bias is always 
an advantage to a writer, and sorely tempts our neutrality to 
show him something more than benevolence. The key-note of 
all his discourses is “Sursum corda!” His prejudices are prejudices 
of kindliness; his prepossessions are in favour of what is noble 
and elevating; and we might say of him, as a critic even, that 
his very failings lean to virtue’s side. Such a writer cannot pos- 
sibly provoke antagonism by the nature of his opinions or by his 
manner of expounding them ; and dissent from him must therefore 
be based on fundamental and genuine divergence of view. That 
he is eminently well qualified to instil into the rising generation 
of Oxford those bonos mores which Horace, in the “Carmen 
Seculare,” beseecheS the Gods to bestow on the youth of Rome, 
` his writings abundantly prove. But whether he will prompt them 
to think with as much accuracy as fervour, the contents of this 
volume may lead us to doubt. 
If language be intended, not to veil, but to convey thought, 
the phrase “the poetic interpretation of Nature” implies that 
Nature means something, and has something to say. 1 must 
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venture to affirm, in contravention of this implication, that Nature 
is a dumb oracle, who, of herself, says nothing, but will most 
obligingly emit any voice the poet chooses to put inside her. It 
will be understood that the Nature whereof- Professor Shairp 
discourses is what is commonly called visible external Nature, 
and comprises, roughly speaking, all that is not Man, nor the ex- 
clusive production of man. It is perhaps as well to say this much; 
though there is no danger of ambiguity in the present employ- 
ment of a word which too often lends itself to a labyrinth of 
ambiguities. l 
Lest it should be thought that my quarrel is with a phrase, and 
that injustice may be done by putting too literal a construction 
on the mere title of a book, I will set forth, with as much fulness 
as a reasonable regard for brevity allows, the authors doctrine in 
his own words. According to him, then, it is not true that 
Nature is a blank or unintelligible scroll, with no meaning of its 
own, save that which we put into it from the light of our own 
transient feelings. Each of the physical sciences attempts to ex- 
plain the outer world in one of its aspects, to interpret it fiom one 
point of view; and the whole circle of the physical sciences 
explains the appearances of the material world by reducing what 
seems complex and manifold to the operation of a few simple but 
all-pervading laws. But there: are other aspects of Nature, with 
which physical science does not deal, other questions suggested | 
-by natural phenomena, which it cannot and does not attempt to 
answer. It is the province of poetry to explain and account for 
these. In fact, poetry has to do with truth as really’ as science has, 
though with a different order of truth; and poetry is as “true” a 
form of thinking as any other. Physical science explains the 
appearances of the material world by the properties of matter; 
poetry, explains their meaning by the properties of the soul. As 
the poet looks on the face of the earth, sea, and sky, the thought 
whence come they? whither tend they? what is their origin, mean- 
ing, and end? are the questions which the poet asks, and is able 
to answer. : Thus the poet is the highest, best, and truest inter- 
preter of Nature. i 
It must be allowed that this is a pretty plain and categorical 
collection of statements, each’ corroborating the other in. the 
opinion that Nature means something, has something of her own 
to say, and contains a certain body of truth; and that poets, by 
a special power of interpretation, can tell us what it is. 

‘I should think it will occur to many. persons besides myself to 
make the preliminary remark, that, if this be so, the amount of 
truth arrived at by poets in interpreting Nature must by this time 
be considerable, and that, furthermore, this body of truth, like any 
other body of truth, must be consistent with itself. Poetry was, 
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perhaps, the earliest form of literature, and has certainly proved 
as enduring as any other. There has been no period of intel- 
lectual activity during which poets, more or less distinguished, 
have not existed, and there is no reason to fear that the race is 
becoming extinct. Moreover, they have, with rare exceptions, 
lived much with Nature, and discoursed much of Nature. The 
phrase gaudentes rure Camene, has passed into a proverb. Where, 
then, is this poetic interpretation of Nature, this truth, as sure and 
true as the interpretations of physical science, to be.found? Pre- 
sumably, in their poetry. N : : 
To their poetry, then, let us tum. I do so, and what do I find ? 
A most enchanting map of contradictions. I find that Nature is 
gentle, that Nature is cruel; that she sympathizes with man, that 
she is utterly indifferent to him; that he is in harmony with her, 
and that he is in hopeless discord with her. One poet tells me 
that Fate, blind, immoral, inexorable, rules all things. Another 
assures me that there is a beneficent Creator of the Universe; that 
He upholds.the mountains and ruffles the sea, and that by Him 
the heavens are kept pure from wrong. A third sings with ex- . 
quisite modulations of many and multiform gods that cannot die; 
while a fourth mournfully predicts that man’s gods shall go down 
+o him dead, and that the waves shall be upon even our deities at 
last. By one melodious interpreter I am carried through hell, 
purgatory, and heaven; by another I am warned that these are 
the hideous inventions of tyrants and hypocrites, or the distempered 
dreams of servile natures. Timor primus fecit Deos, exclaims one 
of the greatest of poets. To war against the throne and monarchy 
cof God, exclaims another, possibly yet greater, is impious, and 
-challenges adamantine chains, penal fire, and bottomless perdition. 
‘One interpreter informs me that death is the sable smoke where 
vanishes the flame of life and of the soul; another bids me hope 
that death’s dark door, upon the other side, upon a more than 
living brightness looks. Let not the soul that suffers, says one 
‘poet in a tone of warning, tum unto Nature’ where she sits 
-solitary and aloft in the majesty of the mountains, for her face is 
cold and stern, and looks not with compassion on her sad and 
erring child. Before the sound of the sentence has quitted my 
_ ears, a more sonorous voice arises, chantng— od 


«¢ Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ;” 


and the “he” of this passage was sad and suffering enough in all 
-conscience, when he sought his solace among them. He watched 
the stars, he says, and the lakes, and the lofty places, till earth, 
-and earth-born jars, and human frailties were forgotten quite. - 
By one bard Nature is hailed as “Maternal Nature ;” by another 
„she is described as a murderess and assassin, and the slayer of her 
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own offspring. When we approach the “origin and end of 
things,” the Babel of poetic voices becomes more and more con- 
fused. Homer begs the “Heavenly Goddess” to inspire his muse. 
Milton calls upon the Spirit that, with mighty wings outspread, 
sate dove-like on the vast abyss and made it pregnant. Shelley 
invokes the “Mother of this unfathomable world.” I find one 
cosmogony in the “De Rerum Natura,” a quite different one in 
“Paradise Lost.” One bard humbly affirms that wrong and 
suffering are the consequence of Original Sin; a second fathers 
them on this very belief, which he denounces as criminal supersti- 
tion. Obey Nature, says one poet; contend with her and crush 
her, says a second; while a third bids us take her as we find her, 
and cease to torment ourselves with her origin or her purpose— 
content to find her now fair\)now foul, to-day beneficent, to- 
morrow ruthlessly brutal, but always interesting and practically 
irresistible. , 

Such are a few of the glaring contradictions to be found in the 
poets; contradictions for each of which chapter and verse could 
easily be given, and, as every one familiar with the writers appealed 
to will perceive, have been in large measure given in the very 
language I have employed. 

Surely, if there be sucha thing as a true and sure poetic interpre- 
tation of Nature, we are here in presence of a serious difficulty! We 
are told that poetry has to do with truth as really as science has, 
` though with a different order of truth, and that poetry is as true 
aform of thinking as any other. I suspect that if scientific writers 
contradicted each other about the scientific truths of Nature, as 
the poets contradict each other and themselves about the alleged 
poetic truths contained in her, they would quickly lose that 
authority which they have so justly and honourably acquired. 
If one physicist told us that there isa natural law of gravitation 
by which bodies are attracted to each other inversely as the 
square. of the distances, while a second assured us that they 
attract each other with no reference to distance, and a third that 
they do not attract each other at all, we should lose all faith in 
their astronomical and cosmical conclusions, and should infallibly 
infer that ‘there is no such thing as scientific truth. Are we not 
equally impelled by the foregoing array of clashing poetic state- 
ments to conclude that there is no such thing as poetic truth, 
whether in the interpretation of Nature, or of anything else? 

I do not know that it will much help us to escape from the 
difficulty in which I find myself, by examining the long and interest- 
ing chapter in which Professor Shairp enumerates eight different 
. Ways in which poets “ deal with” Nature; but it will perhaps be 
fairer to him to do so, and in the process the divergence of view 
between us will be brought out more distinctly. It will have 
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been observed that another phrase has been introduced. Instead 
of the word “interpreting” Nature, we have the words “ dealing 
with” Nature. But I must observe either that the two are 
intended by the author to be synonymous and interchangeable, 
or that all this chapter is irrelevant to the purpose of his volume. 
No one would deny that poets “deal with” Nature. The question 
is, Do they interpret her? do they stand between her and us, 
and yield authentic account of her significance ? 

The first of the eight ways in which it is said poets deal with 
Nature is to express the simple, spontaneons, unreflecting pleasure 
which all unsophisticated’ beings feel in free open-air life. The 
second is using Nature as a background or setting to human 
action. The third is the associating certain definite portions of 
Nature, in plainer words certain places, with the human and 
historic events of which they have been the scene. The fourth is 
the conferring upon Nature, under the influence of strong emotion, 
sympathy and kinship with the heart thus moved. The fifth is 
the contrasting the inhuman indifference of Nature with man’s 
yearning for sympathy and gentleness. The sixth consists in de- 
scribing Nature phenomenally or just as she appears. 

There are two other ways in which poets deal with Nature, 
enumerated by Professor Shairp, and they shall not be forgotten. 
But, for the moment, let me pause, in order to inquire how far 
any of these six ways can in a just sense be said to be an interpre- ' 
tation of Nature. 

The first and the sixth disappear from controversy without any 
effort. Obviously, to describe Nature, as the Italians say, tale 
quale, precisely as she seems to all of us, or to express the delight 
that all of us feelin her beauty and geniality, when she happens 
to be beautiful and genial, is not to interpret her. Otherwise, 
anybody who, feeling it, exclaimed, “ What a delicious day it is!” 

_or any one who accurately described the external appearance of a 

flower, would be a poet and interpreter. The second and third 

ways contain a distinction without a difference, save so far as 

time is concerned; in each case all that is done with Nature being 

to use her as a convenient and suggestive background. But no 

one would seriously argue that to make this -very proper and 

judicious use of Nature, is to add anything to our knowledge of 

her meaning. She is employed in this manner plainly for purposes 

of effect; and though the person who does this with skill and . 
success may be a great artist, he is in no sense an interpreter. 

There remain, of the six ways of dealing with Nature already 
enumerated, only two, the fourth and the fifth, and these two are 
in reality one and the same. “Another way,” says Professor 
Shairp, “in which poets and others deal with Nature, is where the 
heart, under the stress of some strong emotion, colours all Nature 
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with its own hues, sees all things insympathy with its own mood, 
making 
€ All melodies an echo of that voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that light.’ ” . , 
This is the fourth way, and it is only supplemented and enlarged, 
not really added to, by the fifth, when, again in the author’s words, ` 
the poet finds that Nature yields no response to him, but that 
when he smiles she weeps, and when he weeps she smiles. In so 
dealing with Nature, the poet no doubt is doing something more 
with her than when he merely expresses a feeling of joy in her 
comeliness, or of exultation in her sublimity, or than, again, when 
he strives accurately to describe her, and, in describing her, uses 
her as a background for human action. 

But in doing this something more, is he interpreting her? For 
this is the question; and we have reached the point at which I 
can propound it with the hope of extorting a definite answer. 

My own answer shall be definite enough. The poet never gets 
any nearer to an interpretation of Nature than he reaches when 
employing the two methods I have last named ; but, in employing 
these, he could far more’ justly be said to be interpreting himself 
than tosbe interpreting Nature. He is appealing to her to lend 

' him language for his‘own passion, tropes for his own grief, simili- 
tudes for his own sentiment. It is not she that feels, but he. It 
is not Nature that is asking for sympathy, but the poet himself; 
not Nature that has got anything to say to him, but he that has 
got much to say to her. It is true. that Nature has ears no more 
than lips; but his transcendental egotism not only transfers his 
own speech to her mouth, but he actually forms a sort of double 
personage of her, and makes Her the deferential recipient of what 
he first makes her say for him. So egotistical is-he that he is 
surprised when ever and anon—though this happens -rarely— 
he cannot get her to listen to him! and he construes her 
indifference or inert antagonism into intentional disdain or oppo- 
sition. , 

Let us see if we cannot make out how this attitude of his, this 
dealing on his part with Nature, arises. Every poet has an intense 
love of beauty, and an insatiable craving for sympathy. These . 
are the two most striking and most operative idiosyncrasies of 
the poetic temperament. He has the sensuous eye, and the rest- 
less heart. Beauty is his joy; love and what follow from love, 
or rather what accompany it, sympathy and agreement, are what 
he eternally craves. Other people, no doubt, are alive to beauty, 
and prefer it to ugliness; and other people, too, like to be agreed with. 
But they can dispense with both beauty and sympathy better than 
with several other things that could be named; comfort, success, 
society, position, home, domestic alliances, a good outlook for 
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offspring, in fact everything that is commonly held to constitute 
life. It could not be maintained, even with speciousness, that the 
quest and worship of beauty, and a hunger for sympathy, are pro- 
minent in the lives of the bulk of mankind. They may start with ` 
some such desires, but they get completely cured of these long 
before they reach the meridian of life. 

Now love of beauty and thirst for sympathy are the central 
and the enduring passions of the poet. He never ceases to 
cherish them; he never grows reconciled to their renunciation. 
‘Where is he to find a fitting field for their indulgence? It is not 
necessary to inveigh against society here; for I am labouring to 
state facts, not to expound prejudices, or even to give rein to 
moral indignation. But who will say that beauty and sympathy 
.on. a large scale, or of a, delicate sort, are to be found in society ? 
Beauty, no doubt, is not utterly banished from it, nor-is sympathy 
-unknown in its domain. But the beauty one finds there is in- 
variably alloyed with much that is the opposite of beautiful; and 
the poet experiences from the contemplation of it a feeling of 
mixed and doubtful pleasure. The same may be said of such 
sympathy as society bas to offer to the mind of keen and various 
susceptibilitis. Even if society did its best to be sympathetic, l 
it is far too busily occupied with objects and ends that demand a 
selfish concentration of purpose, to succeed in the endeavour. 
But there is nothing less observant, less meditative, or less self- 
examining, than society. It acts roughly, robustly, effectively, 
ibut without much consideration. This is not to accuse it; it 
iis only to say that it acts as it must act. But to one who per- 
jpetually craves for sympathy, it must prove a sorry companion. 
It is rather ugly; and it cares little or nothing for individual 
feelings, more especially when they are of the tantalizing and 
sirrelevantly sentimental or exalted sort. 

Shall we wonder if persons of poetic temperament turn away 
with a mixture of repugnance and terror from a medium of exist- 
-ence in which, it seems to them, there is little else save noise, 
uncomeliness, and cruelty? I am speaking of course of the poetic 

-temperament in the early stages of its experience, of the poet in 
his youth and early manhood. Later on, if his faculties develop 
as they should, he contrives to extract some music from the noise, 
.and to hear, as Wordsworth beautifully puts it, the still sad music 
of humanity; to discover some faint relics of beauty in its un- 
„comeliness; and to press even its cruelty into the service of 
tenderness and pathos.. But, as Goethe remarks, no youth can be 
.a master; and the reason why he cannot be a master is that he 
himself has not yet learnt. But in order that he should learn so 
.as to be able, at some future time, to teach others, you must not 
«dry up the sources of his sensibility too soon. If you do, you kill ` 
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the poet, and you leave only a man—like another. I think it ig 
Saint-Beuve who observes that many men of forty are dead poets. 
They became reconciled to the world too soon. They succumbed 
to the stern conditions of life without a struggle, either from 
cowardice, from lassitude, or from self-interest, and they hence- 
forth swell the densely packed ranks of so-called practical people. 
Ever and anon in their lives they catch the sound of the pathetic 
minor, though usually it has to be struck for them by some poet 
or other; but for the most part their lives are’ attuned to the 
chord, and worked out in the major key, of direct self-interest. 

The poet, afflicted by the ugliness and unconcern of society, 
flies to the lap of Nature. There he finds beauty, perfect and un- 
defiled; the golden exhalations of the dawn, dewy eve, fair 
woods, placid water, sweet shy spring, frank voluptuous summer, 
and autumn’s meditative haze. His craving for sensuous beauty 
is fully fed; and he encounters nothing to remind him that 
sensuous beauty may be allied to much moral ugliness. This 
beautiful Nature is as good as she is beautiful. The lilies of the 
‘field do not contradict, the stars of heaven do not thwart him. 
He craves for music that has no discord in it; and, lo! the lark 
mounts, the linnet sings. He yearns for colour, and odour, and 
delicate forms; and, behold, the year puts on its beauty, the 
tassels of. the larch rock in the light south wind, the briony 
reddens or yellows, or the violet, without being seen, scents all 
the air. He too can contribute to the beauty of the scene; for he 
can people it with such beings. as he will. He is not afraid to 
think his thoughts, and give rein to his own feelings, in such 
company as this. There is no one here who will laugh at him, 
no one who will stare a moment, and then turn away. He can 
strike no chord that has not got its echo somewhere in the 
sympathetic lonely places. 

This, I submit, is the genesis and explanation of the feeling of 
the poet for Nature. It may seem to give it a selfish origin; but 
Ido not know that it is less accurate on that account. It is 
egotism, no doubt, that drives the young poet from society to 
solitude ; but it is the egotism which prefers its own love of 
beauty to the insensibility of others to ugliness, and its own 
soaring thoughts to a grovelling want of thought in its neigh- 
bours. Fortunately, in these others, in many of those neighbours, 
there lingers some of the original craving for beauty, some resi- 
duum of preference for the noble over the base; or the poet's 
musical egotism would always be, what it too often is, a voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

>- The time comes when, after having thoroughly steeped himself 
in Nature, the poet returns to society. Not that he ever abandons 
himself to it; or, if he does, he does so at his peril. But just as a 
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lover, when first mated, cares-for no companionship save that 
of his beloved, but by degrees begins to bé willing to divide 
his time between her and others, yet ever, to the last, reverts 
to her with a sense of solace and refreshment; so the poet, in 
the days of his honeymoon, will consort with Nature only; and 
though, afterwards, he moves in society, in it but scarcely of it, 
scanning it, understanding it, but more or less detached from it, 
he perpetually reverts to his one sweet mistress, to Nature, his 
first, last, and only love. - And as a man will always, in moments 
` of. excitement, speak the language he knows the best and learned 
the earliest,—in other words, will always turn him to his mother 
tongue,—the poet, when he wants to explain himself in moments 
of keen emotion, speaks the language of Nature, treats her, so to 
speak, as his dictionary, and uses her as his storehouse, nearest at 
hand, of explanation, simile, metaphor, and analogy. Nature fur- 
nishes his terminology. If he thinks of death, he sees last year’s 


leaves upon the ground. If he talks of youth, the sounds of ` 


spring fill his ears, the language of spring rushes to his lips. If he 


tells of sadness, bereavement, and regret, he hears the moaning of . 


the wintry wind. If he muses on eternity, he hears the mighty 
waters rolling evermore. These are trite examples; but I pur- 
posely make them trite, for they equally well exhibit what the 
poet does whenever he glitters with apposite weapons, borrowed 
from the inexhaustible armoury of Nature., 

But though Nature has thus done so much for him, what has he 
done for Nature? I humbly submit, nothing, unless it be to win 
others over to love her with a love something like his own. But 
_ has he interpreted-her? By no manner of means. As I said 
before, she has interpreted him, and he blesses her from his heart 
for her translation of his perplexed and ambiguous spirit. 


But I must not run the risk, through indulgence in enthusiasm ` 


and metaphorical language, of being mistaken. I do not want 
to write a rhapsody; I seek to expose an error, and to establish 
a conclusion. Of course, Nature has not interpreted him in 
the strict sense of the word. He has interpreted himself in 
terms of Nature, and in interpreting himself he has interpreted 
the human heart. When his powers ripen, and he becomes freed. 
from thraldom to her and: to his own individual emotions, then 
the vocabulary and the images with which she furnished him 
while he studied only himself, become available for expounding 
the thoughts, feelings, and passions of a wider humanity. The 
cardinal business of the poet is with the human heart and 
human life. It is these which he has got to interpret, not Nature ; 
and she helps him in the task by providing him with a world of 
imagery and illustration that are as familiar to him as to others 
are household words, by reason of his long and assiduous residence 
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with her. Not less than Professor Shairp am I ready to exclaim, 
of the poets and the visible world— 
“ They took the whole earth for their toy, 
They played with it in every mood ; 


A cell for prayer, a hall for joy, 
They treated Nature as they would.” 


But that these lines should be quoted in support of the theory that 
Nature has got something to say, and that poets interpret this 
something, I own, surprises me. “They treated Nature as they 
would.” Precisely. “They played with her in every mood.” 
Most unquestionably. But is it not obvious that, in doing so, it 
is not she, but they, who are the real oracle? As Antonio says in 
“Twelfth Night,” 


“In Nature there’s no blemish but the mind.” 


“There is another way in which the poet deals with the extemal 
` world,” says Professor Shairp (and here we reach the two remain- 
ing ways he enumerates, and of which I promised not to lose 
sight)— f ‘ 

“ when he enters into the life and the movement of Nature by a kind of 
imaginative sympathy, and brings it home to us by one stroke, flashing 
upon our hearts by one touch, one inspired line, a sense of the inner life of 
things, and a conviction that he has been allowed for a moment to pene- 
trate into their secret. This, which has been called in a special way the 
interpretative power of foetry, is that in which it reaches its highest 
function, and exercises one of its finest offices of mediation between the 
soul of man and Nature.” 


This is very nicely and eloquently written, and seems highly 
complimentary to poets. But I am not quite certain that I know 
what it means. Neither am I sure that it represents anything 
very. definite to the author himself. He says, “I have dwelt too 
long on this aspect of poetry;” yet I find that he has dedicated to 
it scarcely four and a-half short pages; and of these nearly two 
contain a quotation from, Mr. Matthew Arnold, who seems to me 
to say something very different from what Professor Shairp fancies 
he says, while the rest consists, for the most part, of quotations 
from the poets, illustrating this specially interpretative power of 
poetry. I will therefore cite one of these :— i + % 


“ The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hiils,” 


Two lovely lines, of a certainty. But when wé are asked, “Who ` 
has not felt as though he had a new revelation made to him about 
the starry sky and the mountain-stillness, after reading them for 
the first time?” I at least feel compelled to reply} that I do not 
feel as though a new revelation had been-made to me, in any 
accurate sense, but only that’ what I knew and felt before has ` 
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here been put in a perfect manner, for which everybody who can 
feel it at all must be profoundly grateful. 

I suspect, however, that this seventh way of dealing with 
Nature is only a precursor to the eighth way, of which it is 
said :— ' 

“The last and highest way in which Nature ministers to the soul ‘and 
spirit of man is when it becomes to him a symbol translucent with the 
light of the moral and the spiritual world. In other words, the highest use 


to which imagination can put this visible world is to gather from it some 
tidings of the world invisible.” 


For in what does this eighth way differ from the seventh, when, 
in illustration of it, it is ‘said, “Does not Keats bring home to us 
the meaning, the inner secret, of the ocean, and the impression it 
makes on the-human heart, when he speaks of 


t The voice mysterious, which whoso hears 
Must think on what will be, and what has been’?” 


Thus, just as the second and third ways of dealing with Nature 
were shown to be one and the same, and as the fourth and fifth 
were seen to be practically identical, so between the seventh and 
eighth there is no perceptible distinction ; and they may both be 
regarded as ways by which the poet brings home to us the moral 
and spiritual meaning of Nature, and by a proper interpretation 
of the visible world gives us authentic tidings of that which is 
invisible. Bd, OPE te 
. There we are, at last! We have Nature erected into an altar, 
behind which is dimly inscribed the ‘Decalogue, and before which 
the post staxids transformed into an arch-priest and a theologian. 
I trust I should not be guilty of such trifling as to pile page 
upon page only in order to discover precisely what Professor 
Shairp means by the word interpretation, if he means anything at 
all, if he used the word in an accurate sense, or if he employs it 
now in one sense and now in another. I have been led to my 
present task by no love of carping or of criticism. My object 
is to- unmask and protest against a dangerous doctrine, which 
they who hold it cannot set forth in plain intelligible terms, 
but to which they cloudily cling because they half-consciously 
-feel it will buttress other doctrines which they think it behoves 
them to support in every possible manner. They want to call the 
poet into court as a witness to certain theological tenets and to 
certain moral and spiritual truths in the sense in which they them- 
selves employ those words, meaning thereby certain crystallized 
and definite opinions concerning conduct and speculation. 
But what a bold attempt! If they call one poet into court, 
. they must call every poet in turn. If they produce the page of 
one inspired bard in corroboration of their views, I must ask them 
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to turn over the leaf and read the other side as well. Which 
‘poet, I ask, gives us tidings of the invisible after looking at the 
visible? Is it Wordsworth, or Shelley?’ Is it Byron, or Milton? 
Is it Dante, or Shakespeare? Professor Shairp can tell us; let us 
listen to him :— 


“It cannot but affect even the poet’s feeling about the most common - 
` material things, what may be his regards towards that Unseen Presence 
on which, not Nature only, but the spirit of man reposes? As he looks on 
the face of earth, sea, and sky, the thought whence come these things ? 


whither tend they? what is their origin and their end? must habitually 
enter in and colour that which the eye beholds. It can hardly be but that 
a man’s inner thoughts about these things will find their way out and 
colour the observation of his eye. Even the ethereal beauty of Shelley’s 
descriptions—his: perception of the motion of clouds, and shadows, and 
sunbeams—his delight in all skyey and evanescent things toovdelicate for 
grosser eyes—you cannot read them long without being crossed by some 
breath blown from his own distempered atmosphere. The ‘sky-cleaving 
crags’ suggest to him heaven-defying minds, and his mountains have a 
voice ‘to repeal large codes of fraud and woe.’ Byron, though his later 
poetry contains noble passages on mountain scenery, even the‘high Alps 
are hardly strong enough to lure him into forgetfulness of his own 
unhappy self and his quarrel with mankind. In fact, so closely and deeply 
united are all the parts of the universe that no one can apprehend the full 
compass of its manifold harmonies whose own heart is not filled with that 
central harmony which sets it right with God and man.” 


Habemus confitentem, we may well exclaim. In this passage the 
author not only betrays what, in the compliments he pays to 
poets for their power of interpreting Nature, he is really aiming 
at, but he cuts off the bough on which he is sitting, by loudly 

‘complaining that the greatest poets often interpret her wrongly 
and amiss. 

Who is to decide that question? The theologian. Then clearly 
it is the theologian that interprets, not the poet, since it is the theo- 
logian who decides whether the poet’s interpretation is correct. 
So long as the poet finds a central harmony in the world, he is an 
interpreter. The moment he finds a central, centrifugal, and all- 
permeating discord, he is not an interpreter at all. Is hea poet ? 
If he is not, then whether a man is a poet depends upon whether 
he takes what the theologian considers the correct view of the 
universe. If he is, then a man may be a poet and yet not be 
able to interpret Nature—indeed, to do nothing but interpret her 
wrongly! He may employ the sky-cleaving crags as silent fingers 
pointing up to heaven, but he must on no account use them as 
heaven-defying minds. Why not? I find either figure equally 
poetical, But one represents a physical and moral truth, while 
the other represents a physical and moral falsehood. Who says 
so? The theologian. Then be satisfied with the theologian’s 
interpretation of the matter. But don’t appeal to poets, to 
interpret it for you, for they will leave you in the lurch, or, 
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still worse, in hopeless perplexity, since one poet will interpret it 
in one way, another in another. Nay, the same poet will offer 
you one interpretation to- a and a proci SROs one. to- 
morrow. Lear exclaims :— 


“I tax ye not, ye elements, with ‘unkindness. 4 


On the other hand, Pericles : says: Be 


“A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear! 
No fire, no light. The unfriendly elements 
Forget thee utterly.” 


Which interpretation- of the elements is the correct one? In 
which play is Shakespeare an interpreter, and in which no inter- 
preter at all? Are the elements to be taxed with unkindness or 
not? Are they really unfriendly, or utterly incapable of friendli- 
ness and unfriendliness alike? In poetry, either view will do 
equally well; but in plain prose, and in criticism that seeks, not to 
establish some foregone theological conclusion, but the facts of the 
matter as they really are, to maintain that the elements care one 
jot about man or woman, about discrowned kings, unfilial daughters, 
or rough childbeds, seems to me little better than nonsense. 

I hope it will not be supposed that these remaks are made in a 
spirit of hostility to theology. Professor Shairp appears to be 
anxious lest the inroads of Science should limit the sphere within 
which the poet works. The-conclusions of Science trouble the 
poet very little if at all more than the conclusions of Theology. 
I suppose every poet during the last two hundred years has been 
aware that the earth goes round the sun, and not the sun round 
the earth. Has that prevented any poet during the last two 
hundred years talking of the sunrise or the sunset? I suppose 
most poets are: aware that the dew does not fall, but rises. I 
should think Wordsworth was aware of the fact. Yet-that did 
not prevent him from beginning a poem with the line— 


“ The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink.” 


I might likewise observe that Science might object to the state- 
ment that the stars blink. Buta man of science who made that 
objection to a poet would only show himself to be exceedingly 
stupid, and a poet to whom the objection seemed to be of any 
consequence would not be likely to give the world much valuable 
poetry. Mr. Bailey says, in “ Festus,” 


“ It is the eye that twinkles, not the star.” 
I am not so sure of that either, and should require to consult 
an oculist and an astronomer before satisfying myself as to the 


fact. But I admire the line greatly, and I should think no one 
VOL. XXX. . 3 U 
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will require to be told why. When flashed upon Campbell the 
line, 


“ Coming events cast their shadows before,” 


‘he is said to have jumped out of bed with delight and written it 
down. I scarcely think he need have made such a fuss about it. 
Still, it is a happy thought; and its felicity is not destroyed by 
the scientific fact that things coming towards us often have their 
shadows behind them-—invariably, if the sun is in front of ‘them. 
Mr. Tennyson, in an incautious moment, and too enamoured of a 
supposed astronomical fact, talked of “moonless Mars.” And, lo! 
the astronomy of to-day contradicts the astronomy of yesterday, 
and Mars has got a couple of moons, and the poet who trusted to 
his scientific friends is left to look a little foolish. When the same 
exquisite poet trusts to his own astronomical observations, and 
exclaims of the wild hyacinths of spring, 


“It seemed the Heavens upbreaking through the earth,” 


he not only writes a divinely beautiful line, but he is on safe ground, 
from which neither theology nor science can ever dislodge him, and 
the line would be no more beautiful if theology demonstrated 
that there is a heaven, or less so if science proved that there 
is not. The world has seen many theologies, and not a few philo- 
sophies and sciences. I do not mean to say that there are not 
several conclusions of science which seem to be more solidly 
established than any conclusions of theology. But what are 
called scientific ideas, are perhaps regarded only as provisional by 
the truly ‘scientific mind, and I can feel no certainty that even the 
Development Theory, for which I entertain great respect, will not, 
by virtue of its own nature, in due course develop another; and I 
should be exceedingly sorry to use its conclusions as the machinery 
of a poem upon the Universe, or so to absorb them as to be unable 
_ to look at Nature except from their point of view. The poet will 
make some use of them, I daresay, as he has made some use of 
various theological and scientific conclusions. But he will not 
suffer himself to be bound adscript to either master. For they are 
not his master at all, but his servants and handmaids, as everything 
is, from the pebble to the star, that will help him to interpret, not 
Nature, but the human heart. Science and theology keep shifting, 
Nature and the human heart are always the self-same, and théir 
years do not fail. They are the two that remain while the others 
change and pass. Explain yourself, and what you feel, in terms 
of theology or science, and a thousand years hence you may not 
be understood, or may be thought to be talking nonsense. Say 
it in terms of Nature, and your heart using that language will be 
understood through all time. 
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“Back unto life, ye living. Nothing now 
Under the sun? Say rather, nothing old. 
Have the winds lost their froshness, or the spring 
One dimple of her beauty? Looks the moon 
One hour less young than when, o’er Trojan plains, 
To Trojan eyes, she shepherded the stars? 
Hero’s true lamp is out; Leander’s arms 
No longer breast the barricading surge, 
And seas of separation moan unseen , 
*Twixt love and locked embraces, salter far 
Than e’er embittered sweet Abydos’ shore. 
Though Delphi’s fires be quenched, fresh vapours riso 
From burning hollows in the human heart, 
Inspiring riddles only verse can read. 
Who understand not, ne’er had understood.” 


Therefore, I, for one, lift up my voice, and protest with all the 
force in my power, against the theory, apparently flattermg to 
poets, but in reality ruinous and degrading to them, that Nature 
has theological, spiritual, and moral truths to convey, and that it 
is the business of poets to expound them. Examined closely, it 
will be found only an ingenious device for chaining the poet to 
the chariot-wheels of the theologian or the moralist, and making 
him hymn the glories of his captor. Thank God, poets have long 
since given up glorifying tyrants or patrons; and I will not 
believe that it is reserved for them, in these latter days, to return 
to a narrower slavery. They affirm feelings, not truths,—as the 
“word truth is commonly understood. Their business is with 
‘varying emotion, not with steady investigation. The poet has 
“unlimited privilege of splendid self-contradiction. He presents the 
‘feeling of the moment; and his greatness consists, not in adhering 
‘to that feeling, but in bis manner of ‘presenting it. “ The-great- 
ness of the poet,” it is well said by Mr. J. A. Froude, “ depends 
-on his being true to Nature,’—by Nature, being meant here, not 
physical nature merely, but anything of which we are cognizant, 
ourselves included,—“ without insisting that Nature should theorize 
‘with him, without making her more just, more philosophical, more 
moral, than reality, and in difficult matters leaving much to reflec- 
‘tion which cannot be explained.” But your theologian, your man 
of science, your “interpreter,” your person who is bound to dis- 
-cover a “ central harmony,” is compelled to theorize. He is 
welcome to do so; but he will never be.a-great poet. 
There is perhaps no object in nature which oftener wins the 
devotion of the eye, or moves the meditation of the mind, than 
‘the stars: As Byron says truly enough of them, they 


ne i . « create 


In us such love and reverence from afar, 
Thatfortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star.” 


‘Well, how do poets “interpret” them? What have the stars to 
‘say to us, according to the poets? One poet tells us— 
3 u2 
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-“ What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Among their radiant orbs be found ? 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is Divine,’ ” 


Ask the Hebrew poet what they do. They declare the glory of 
God. Ask Heine what they are. He answers, “Golden lies in 
deep blue nothingness.” You may not like the answer; but 
Heine was a poet, and a considerable poet. But when we have 
collected and contrasted all contradictory things that have been 
said of them by the poeti: should we not have to Pe the 
conclusion— 
“ Ye stars! which are the poetry of Heaven ”? 


They are poetry, and therefore beautiful, and affect us deeply, 
but assure us positively of nothing. They are “ patines of bright 
gold,” they are “forget-me-nots of the angels,” or any other lovely 
and appropriate thing the poet-christener chooses to call them. 

' Turn from the stars to Death. There is probably no great poet 
who has not contradicted himself on this greatest and gravest 
of all questions. Now, Death is shown to us as an angel with 
unveiled torch; now, he is a skeleton with a cruel scythe. 


rae - . Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep. > 


This is Shakespeare’s word on the subject. But it is not his last 
word upon it. - Listen to him again .:— 
“ The weariest and most loathèd worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 


Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 


Here is an interpreter for you, and the greatest of all! And does 
he help us? He knew Nature pretty well, both of the woods and 
of the human heart; and he offers no help :— 


ae . Who is he that knows ? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 


The theologian knows. Then ask him. But if the theologian 
tells you that he borrowed his answer from the poet, or had it: 
corroborated by the poet, he greatly deceives himself and you, 
and any one ought to be able to undeceive you both with a volley 
of quotations from the “interpreters” to whom he appeals. 

It is Man, therefore, and not Nature, as I said at starting, who. 
is the real voice the real oracle. It isnot she who is sublime, 
or tender, or contemplative, but he who is all these things, and 
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many more, and who finds in her a storehduse of language and 
symbols by which better to express and expound what he feels. 
If Nature has anything to say to us, it is certainly not the poets 
who have found out what it is; for they are perpetually making 
her contradict herself. But in truth she is not a song, but an 
instrument, and the poet fingers the stops as he pleases. 

I might perhaps rest content with establishing this point; but 
over and above the danger, which I have pointed out, of poetry 
being made the slave of theology, if Professor Shairp’s view could 
be maintained, there exist two other perils, more imminent perhaps 
even than the one to which he would subject us. 

One’peril is, lest poets should be judged, not by how they say 
a thing, but by what they say. That is already the glaring vice 
of English criticism. It is rarely that an English critic asks him- 
self if a poet, or indeed a prose writer, has thoroughly well carried 
out his own design, and thoroughly well expressed his own 
thoughts. He prefers to ask an utterly irrelevant question, which 
is, whether he himself likes the design, or would not have pre- 
ferred another, and if he himself agrees with the thoughts ex- 
pressed. This is not criticism, but prejudice and dogmatism. 

I deeply reverence the genius of Wordsworth. But I sus- 
pect that the persons who are his most extravagant admireis 
are by no means the persons best qualified to appreciate his 
poetry; and the extravagance of their admiration arises less from 
the fact that they are fond of poetry, than that they are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to be able to point to a poet who lends the 
authority of his verse to their opinions. Professor Shairp is one 
of this devoted band. It may be gathered from the volume I have 
examined, and from other writings of his, that he regards Words- 
worth as the chief of poets. Why does he think so? Because, 
he tells us, Wordsworth had “a moral nature, simple, solid, and - 
profound.” This is only to say that Wordsworth looked at 
Nature and at life from the same moral point of view as Professor 
Shairp. The Rev. Stopford Brooke recently published a book 
with the astounding title, “ Theology in the English Poets.” The 
book is very pleasant reading; but I fear it left the English poets 
for the most part, as little theological as itfound them. Pope triea 
to do a little theology in verse; and though I read the “ Essay on 
Man” with ever-increasing admiration, I learn from Pope’s latest 
editor, the Rev. Mr. Elwin, that the theology is all wrong, and 
that Pope and Bolingbroke together were a couple of shallow 
fellows. I take it this only means that Mr. Elwin thinks them not 
quite orthodox. But since Pope’s time, Cowper and Wordsworth 
are the only poets worth naming who, in so far as they can be 
<alled into court at all on theological questions, would not be 
-denounced aé pestilent heretics. Cowper is not very profound, 
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and was a little mad put Wordsworth is in every sense a great 
name. I am not quite so sure that the accusation that he was a 
Christian Pantheist is not well founded. I prefer, however, to 
leave the question to better judges—to the persons, in fact, who 
regard Wordsworth as the great Christian poet. 

I wonder it has not occurred to Professor Shairp, that exactly 
in proportion as Wordsworth acquired a settled creed, and intro- 
duced this creed into his poetry, his poetry steadily deteriorated 
in quality. As far as dates are concerned, I can cite him as a wit- 
ness to the fact; but he has failed to observe the connection 
between the theological harmony of the poet’s mind and the falling 
off of his muse. He justly says that the eight years which followed 
Wordsworth’s settlement in the small cottage at the Townhead of 
Grasmere, in the last days of the last century, “will ever be con- 
tinued to be identified with the most splendid era of Wordsworth’s 
genius.” The fact is unquestionable, and has often been noticed. 
Now let me quote Professor Shairp some twenty-five pages 
further on. 


“Tt cannot be denied,” he says, “ that in Wordsworth’s pure, but per- 
haps too confident youth, the Naturalistic spirit, so to call it, is stronger in 
his poetry than the Christian. He expected more from the teaching of 
Nature, combined with the moral intuitions of his own soul, than these, in 
themselves, and unaided, can give. . . . We may say that the Chris- 
tian view of Nature does not at first receive the prominence which is its 
due. But, under the pressure of sorrow, and the sense of his own weak- 
ness, he more and more turned to the Christian consolations. This change 
was a very gradual one, and he has left no direct record of it. Only it is 
perceptible here and there in his later poems, and, what is most to our 
purpose, it colours the eye with which he looked on Nature.” 


Sir Francis Doyle, if I remember rightly, goes so far as to: 
assert that all Wordsworth’s best poetry was written before 1809.. 
Jam not sure he is not right. Certainly, after that, he wrote- 
pages on pages of blameless sentiment and excellent English, 
which his more extreme admirers quote as poetry, but which those- 
who have no bias borrowed from creed or opinion hesitate to. 
regard as poetry at all. It was when he worked in what Professor- 
Shairp calls the Naturalistic spirit that he showed himself a great. 
poet. When the Christian view assumed prominence in his poetry, 
its deterioration became manifest. 

Let no one suppose that this is an argument against Christianity. 
But it is an argument against allowing the assertion of any form 
of creed to be made the chief business of poetry. Creeds are 
fetters. They may be very good and very necessary fetters; I do 
not pretend to say whether they are or are not. But they are 
fetters all the same; and you might as well expect a poet to move 
as freely when under the influence of a rigid creed as a bird to fly- 
freely with one of his wings glued to his side. 
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The point, however, on which I wish to insist is, that if once it 
_ be allowed that poets are interpreters of Nature, they will infallibly 
be judged good or bad poets, according as they interpret Nature 
in a manner to gratify each, individual critic or to irritate him. 
No dispassionate lover of poetry will doubt that Shelley’s poetical 
genius was, to say the least of it, as great as that of Wordsworth. 
But he preaches doctrines unpalatable to the orthodox; and 
therefore the admirers of Wordsworth find in Shelley, to quote 
again a phrase of Professor Shairp’s, a “ distempered breath.” If 
what they really admired was poetry, not doctrine, genius, not 
opinion, their admiration would be extended to Wordsworth and 
Shelley alike. Too many of those who admire Wordsworth, 
admire him, not because he was a poet, but because he was a 
Christian poet. We must not allow this sort of criticism to 
obtain a footing among us. The greatness of the poet consists, 
not in what he thinks,—for he may think what he likes,—but in 
what he says, or rather in how he says it. To allow that a’ poet 
may be judged by any other standard, to extol this poet because 
he is pious, and to depreciate that other because he is impious, is 
to make criticism of poets a mere field for the battle of creeds 
and for the clash of opinions. Does Milton’s “Paradise Lost” _ 
lose in grandeur in the eyes of the true critic, should the latter 
happen to regard the story of the Fall as an absolute fable? Or 
would “ Paradise Lost” have'been less sublime had Milton inten- 
- tionally made Satan the hero of the poem, as many persons think 
he has unintentionally done, and as we can well conceive Shelley 
doing? If one is not allowed to talk of “heaven-defying minds,” 
what is to become of Prometheus and all the splendid poetry to 
which his filched fire has given rise? 

The second mischief I would point out as likely to flow from 
the false doctrine that poets are, in a special sense, the inter- 
preters of Nature, is that great encouragement would be given to 
the theory which deserves every possible discouragement, that 
poetry, and indeed Art in general, is an esoteric cultus understood 
only by the initiated. This pestilently conceited theory has its 
special school of supporters and advocates in our day; and I 
have no doubt they will be delighted to accept the doctrine that 
poets interpret Nature to the outside herd. For my part, I must 
protest that poetry and poets arrogate to themselves no such 
mission. The greatest poets, I submit, know little more about 
Nature, whether external nature or human nature, than the bulk 
of mankind. But what they know, they feel more deeply, and 
think about more profoundly. Above all, they feel and think 
about it musically. It was said of Voltaire, il avait plus que per- 
sonne Vesprit de tout le monde. The whole world therefore could 
appreciate and admire him. The great poet has, more than any 
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one else, the sentiment, the passion, the emotion, of everybody 
else. If he were an interpreter, how, I should like to know, 
would the common herd be able to say that he was interpreting 
correctly? Itis because his heart is like theirs, only larger and 
more sensitive, that he can talk to their hearts and strike a 
response in them. We must have no doctrine of sacerdotalism in 
poetry. The poet is as much a layman as the rest, the possessor 
of no secret, the claimant to no mystery. He is perfectly in 
harmony with the general heart of mankind. His experience is 
not different from that of his neighbours; only he, makes better 
use of it. He hates not the crowd, nor would he keep them off. 
They are at once his audience and his judges. Nay, they are the 
very instrument he plays on. It is for him to strike the note. 
But the notes are there. 

But to do this he must retain his freedom. He sympathizes 
with all beliefs, for the simple reason that there are human beings 
who cherish them. But to adopt one of them as against the rest, 
would be for him to abandon his great prerogative. He has seen 
the death of many a theology, the birth of many a science, the 
entombment of many a boasted truth. He went on singing of 
love that never dies, of sorrow that is always with us, and of 
hope the immortal. And of these he will still be singing, with 
infinity of modulation, when the last Physicist shall have analyzed 
the last Comtist, and the controversies of Christendom be as 
dumb as the oaks of Dodona. 

ALFRED AUSTIN, 
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HE subject of history, like all other studies, is now divided 
into branches and specialties, one or two of which alone are 
‘sufficient to occupy the time of a careful student. There is all 
-the more reason why the literature of the several periods, and 
more particularly the artistic documents which form a part of 
poetic or imaginative literature, should receive earnest attention 
‘from some tolerable scholar. Poetry, painting, and sculpture are 
generally relegated to some overcrowded chapter at the end of a 
‘history, which the exhausted reader feels that he must founder in 
-at last, when he has done with all about battles, massacres, legis- 
lation, and the scandalous chronicle. Ideal subjects are not 
remunerative in our Universities, and they are not read. Tutors 
have enough to do to teach men a prescribed course of competitive 
reading, and it would disturb the schools, considered as a fair 
zarena for the distribution of endowments, to have in any fancy 
subjects. Both examiners and examinees are agreed that there is 
‘quite enough cram already, before one can get one’s Fellowship, 
-and begin lettered idleness; or, let us say, occupy oneself-with 
‘research. f 
Nevertheless, there is such a thing as the continuity of history, 
-and it is maintained in some degree by the study of monuments 
of history, of actually remaining works or documents. If a MS. 
by the hand of Auschylus were preserved, there would be a great 
noise about it, and even in Oxford it would interest the examiners for 
the Ireland Scholarship. The Elgin Room at the British Museum, 
-contains various autograph holographs by Phidias, and we wonder 
‘how many University men ever go near it? Nevertheless, the 
mighty hand of two thousand years is there. 
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The written language of Aischylus, and the carven thoughts of 
Phidias are still our inheritance, with countless other great docu- 
ments. Most of them may be said to have passed to us, the 
Teutonic races, from Greece through Rome. There and in Con- 
stantinople, they have been preserved for us by the Christian 
Church, the one great organization which survived the Empire 
and took its place. The effect of the arts of Greece on the 
Christian Church is a part of the later history of Rome: it divides 
itself, as a subject, naturally into the history of the three arts of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, from the taking of Corinth 
to the accession of Constantine, and from thence to the early 
Italian Renaissance of Greek art and learning. What Rome 
learned from Greece she transferred to the Middle Ages :— 


“ The chief use of the Roman style,” says Mr. Fergusson,* “ consists in 
the fact that it contains the germs of all that is found in the middle ages, 
and affords the key by which their mysteries may be unlocked, and their 
treasures rendered available. Had the transition been carried through in 
the hands of an art-loving and artistic people, the architectural beauties of 
Rome must have surpassed those of any other city in the world, for, its 
buildings surpass those of Egypt in scale, and those of Greece in variety, 
while they affect to contain the beauties of both. In constructive ingenuity 
they far surpass anything the world has seen.” 


The first lines of this quotation seem to contain a sufficient 
reason for the study of all relics of ancient art by the modern 
historian. It is always admitted in theory that a student of 
history ought to know what style of building and ornament 
belonged to successive periods of time; but in fact this branch 
of knowledge is’ very seldom pursued, and until it is taught it can- 
not be learned. Undergraduates and schoolboys are taught that 
Rome conquered Greece. They know the dates and perhaps the- 
geography of the campaigns of Cynoscephale and Pydna; they 
remember about the sack of Corinth, and old Mummius’s idea that. 
his shipmen ought to replace any work of Praxiteles they happened 
to lose on the run home to the Tiber’; and the soldiers dicing on 
Aristides’ panel of Dionysus; and the origin of Corinthian brass in 
conflagration. They are quite clear that Rome conquered Greece. 
But it is still more important for them as English Christians to 
understand the truth which Juvenal spoke, with such uncon- 
scious meaning, how Greece vanquished her fell victor in return. 
They fail to apprehend the transitions of art and speech, of the 
language of words or the language of symbol, They do not see 
how the Greek prevailed over the Roman in both, so that his. 
diction and his art became the universal language by which the 
Christian faith was conveyed to the world, even to the Renais- 
sance of the earlier middle ages and ever since. Our New Testa- 


* History of Architecture, vol. i. p. 298, part i., bk. iv. ch. 2. 
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ment is Hebrew-Greek, our churches are traceable to Greek types 
through Rome, all our best art comes from Greece, through 
Roman or Gothic pupils: as the lively oracles of the faith were- 
committed to the Hebrew, so the early language of the faith, 

and its instruction by symbol and decoration, were unwittingly 
held by the Athenian. The former subject is studied everywhere ;. 
the latter nowhere, in this country at least. The leaven of Greek 
art has been first an important means of instruction in the Faith, 

and then a formidable polemical engine, and has accordingly 
contributed features to history ever since the fifth: century. It 
divided the Eastern and the Western world in the Iconoclastic 
‘period; it was a means of dividing the Christianity of Northern 
and Southern Europe in the later Renaissance. It is well under- 
stood how much the written or word-language of Greece contri- 
butes to modern life and thought, for good and rarely for evil; 
but nobody attends to the other inheritance; neither to the truths 
it teaches, nor the questions which ‘it raises. 

One rather important meditation will certainly occur to any 
speculative person who visits the Elgin Gallery at the British 
Museum. He will wonder what is meant by the progress of the 
human race—how far and in what sense any collective advance 
is made by mankind towards what he will consider the greater 
goods of life. If enjoyment of pure beauty be any good at all, 
the world has receded since the fifth century B.c. Those who 
made, and delighted in, these great documents of humanity were 
very much better off than those who never go near them. The 
history of art is by no means a record of progress. Ifit were so, 
the study of Greek models would be simple antiquarianism, chiefly 
useful to the historian as a mere register of names and dates. 
But the great works of the fifth century B.C. are still our 
models, and the principles and rules of modern schools all stand 
on generalizations from them. Phidias is in the samé sense a” 
living authority as Faraday. The Parthenon, as a building in its 
place and for its original purposes, is the central building of the 
world. There is no male statue in the world equal to the Theseus 
and the Ilyssus, or the fragmentary Torso; there is no grandeur 
of female form like Herse and Drosos, no combination of nobility 
and loveliness like the Venus of Milo. As far as progress of art 
goes, it has nothing to do with time. Phidias carved the Theseus, 
and all the rest of the ages have knocked off its nose. Two 
thousand years of pr ogressive civilization have reduced the 
Neptune and Athene, in whom the eye-adoring Greeks desired to 
see their Unknown Strength and Wisdom, to lime-dust; which may 
now be occupied in the same humble career of usefulness as the 
clay of imperial Cesar. Only the flying drapery of the goddess, 
as it yet swings with her triumphant step, remains to recall to the 
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painter-scholar the idea of her limbs of ether, yet of her weight 
of divine might, under which the chariot groaned. Only the 
memorable care and public spirit of a forgotten French nobleman 
and draughtsman” give us evidence of how the fragments in our 
possession were arranged in the temple pediments. To this day 
every person who has learnt to draw, or even really to know what 
à man or a woman ora horse is like, must stand rebuked, as it 
were, before the awful unconscious and pathetic beauty of the 
Pheidian relics; and progress can be made on such works only 
by a coming race as yet unannounced. 

A generation devoted entirely to money and politics cannot 
care at all for art, nor much about religion, except in the form of 
polemics. All that is thought now about Greek sculpture is how 
far its excellence can be used as an argument against Christianity, 
or any other form of spiritual conviction. Because it was not 
didactic, it is taken as immoral. Hence what we may call the neo- 
Hellenic dogma of the total depravity of all Greek sculpture. 
The works of Phidias are but little studied either by the 
religious or irreligious world, for like or analogous reasons. 
They give vague assurance of spiritual intention on the part 
of the sculptor. And it is a part of Agnostic and ultra-Pro- 
testant doctrine alike to deny that men like Phidias could have 
any gift or guidance of the Spirit of God. Nevertheless, his 
works do seem to show that the man believed in spirit, and that 
to him unseen gods and dead heroes, and his own people gone 
before, were yet real things. It is possible to talk of the Venus de 
Medici and the Fates of Phidias in the same breath ; but we really 
must observe that there is about four hundred years between them; 
that they are the work of very different men in very different 
‘conditions ; and that their appearance demonstrably proves both 
facts. They are, very unlike each other; and we say that their 
difference is that between the art of a great race in triumph, 
‘dedicated to gods blindly felt-after in sincerity, and the art of the 
same race in deserved captivity without higher aspiration than 
recklessly sensual love of beauty. Further, in general terms it 
may be said that this is the difference’ between Greek art at 
Athens and Greek art at Rome, or the art of Rome. 

For it is accurate to say that all the decorative art of Rome is 
Greek. The Capitoline Wolf and Twins is the last example of a 
school which might have produced great results in an Etrusco- 
Roman style of realist sculpture. At or about that time the 
sudden importation of vast quantities of Greek sculpture alto- 
gether withdrew attention from Italian works: though it would 
seem, from Mr, Eastlake’s statement that Etrurian bronzes were 
highly valued in Athens up to the Augustan age, that Greek 
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critics still appreciated them. However, all the inventive power 
of Rome was called off to the engineering side of architecture. 
One effect of their patronage of art was to withdraw it from 
its Greek contact with Nature and life; but, technically speak-. 
ing, the Romans began that fatal severance of decoration from 
construction which led them, and has led us, to plaster our 
architecture, often good enough in itself, with incongruous orna- 
ment, to the destruction of its real effect, a practice last lamented 
in appropriate terms by the Slade Professor of Art in the Uni- 
versity of London.* The Romans followed the Greeks at least 
as unintelligently as the Goths followed them. But the first and 
chief reason that they had no ornament of their own was that 
they began as collectors, and never were students or worshippers. 
With ancient Athens art was religious, or at the least dedicated to 
the glory of God. It had, no such sanction or inspiration at 
Rome. 

It is necessary to consider the remarkable statement of Plu- 
tarch, that the Romans, before the time of the first Tarquin, 
had no images of their gods; and that. of Pliny, that all such 
objects were made by Etruscan artists for long after that period.t 
They are highly probable, since the true or earlier Latin 
religion was undoubtedly sepulchral and domestic, a worship 
of the hearth-fire and the Lares, or departed sires who had 
successively been its priests. The nature of this ancestral 
worship, its distinctions from the more national or cosmopolite 
services of the temples, and the transitions by which one 
passed into the other, are amply described in M. de Coulange’s 
“Cité Antique.”t Its relation to Christian worship in the 
catacombs in after-days is a separate subject of great interest, 
involving the connection of the Cella Memoria with the chapels 
of saints and martyrs, and that of the memorial banquet with 
the Agape. But the Latin view of divine worship, founded on 
domestic priesthood and the continued existence of the dead, 
was altogether distinct from Greek iconolatry, or personifica- 
tion of the powers of Nature. In this, it seems, the Greek and 

i ; 

* Seo Times, October 16, 1876 : Social Science Association. 

t Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 16; xxxv. 45. 

i Translated by the Rev. T. C. Barker, of Christ Church, Oxford. London: Parker, 
337, Strand. f 

For Plutarch’s statement, see in Num. 88 (and ver. I. p. 258, Reiske), èv éxardy 
éBõophkovra T. mpdrots črer: vdous wey olxodopodpevot, &yarpa 3 oddty čupoppov Towovpevor 
terédovy. Comp. Clem. Ales. Stromata I. xv. otre yparrdy oğre wAaoTby eldos Yeod—and 
the well-known and angry “protest to the same purpose in Tertullian, De Idolatria. 
Dionysius Halicarnassus gives a contrary account of a worship instituted by Romulus 
(Antiq. Rom. ii. 18, p. 272, Reiske), with todvwy [Spucets, poppds Te abTOy k. cbuBora. 
But his statements are worthless, and Plutarch is confirmed by the testimony of Varro 
(apud St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, iv. 31). Clement’s Philonic viow is that Numa was 
a Pythagorean, who had been instructed in the law of Moses (èx Tv Movaoéws dpedndels) 


Varro’s evidence has been accepted by Winckelmann, with certain exceptions (Storia dell 
Arti, viii. c. 4, § 18, seq., t. iii. p. 168, seq. ed. Prot.). i 
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the Latin branches of the Aryan race were for a time divided. 
The Greek made to himself signs, signa, or statues of his gods, 
in his own image; and the Latin -father was priest of the 
symbolic Fire which represented the life of his race before God. 
This may account in great measure for the careless irreverence of 
Mummius and others in the first instance, when the true splendour 
of the graven image was first brought before Roman eyes. He 
‘did not think much of an Olympus of personified powers of Nature 
or Divine Attributes. 

The Roman had never peopled the woods and rivers with a 
fair mythology of his own fancy. He thought there were such 
beings, but his real business was with Diespiter of the Capitol 
and his own Lares. Whatever feeling he had of Divine Presence 
depended on human sense of duty, of justice, home-truth, dis- 
cipline, and daring. He thought God was with him by his hearth, 
not specially or supernaturally in the presence of Nature, whom 
he treated rather masterfully, and ordered his own way. The 
Sylvan and Camena are heard in the days of the Kings; but 
“the legion’s ordered line,” or rather column, must have tra- 
versed the Apennines pretty often without expecting either deity 
to volunteer an observation from the wayside forests. Dryads 
were not looked for in the oaks of Germany or Britain, and 
Curius Dentatus turned Velino over the rocks of Narni without 
much attention to the wishes of the nymphs or the river-god. 
Now, these fancies haunted the Greek continually and delight- 
fully. The root of his idolatry was in an imaginative pantheism, . 
which might be thought venial and beautiful, had it advanced 
towards spiritual conception of the Personal Unity, instead of 
dying away into general disbelief of God’s presence anywhere. 
But for a time he saw these fair fancies within his head; and 
what his inner eye saw, his hand could and would set forth; and 
hence, for good and evil, he has always been the image or symbol- 
maker of the world. We hear that the Roman pontiffs interfered 
to protect the shrines and statues of Greek gods for a time; but 
the Roman had no real reverence for either. Home-worship and 
lay-priesthood seem to have been yet strong in the Republic of 
Rome in the second century B.C. They were strength to the 
State, because they sanctioned an irrefragable and searching dis- 
cipline, based on the highest natural instincts, and thus taught all 
men to obey and command. But they seem to have resulted in a 
kind of cynical puritanism in honest Mummius and other consuls. 
What were these images, agalmata, things for the delight or 
rejoicing of gods and men? The gods might like them quite as 
well in the forum, or Mars without the wall, as on Mars’ Hill at 
Athens: there was no doubt who had got the best war-god of 
the two. Victrix causa Diis placuit; and the breathing’ stones 
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_ and many-coloured tablets belonged to conquered gods after all. 
So they adorned the great triumphs of many a mile; and it is 
strictly accurate to say that, in consequence, the only ideas of 
architectural ornament which a Roman ever had, of his own mind, 
were connected with the triumph and the trophy. He would carve 
what he had’ seen—the captive shield, and spear, and coat of 
mail hung idly on the wall, or the long files of doomed prisoners 
led by the disciplined banditti of the earth. Magnorum artificum 
frangebat pocula miles, ut phaleris gauderet equus;'and the best 
builders of the later ages ornamented their triumphal arches in 
the same way; with plundered bas-reliefs and unconnected frag- 
ments of decoration, stolen in idea if not bodily. Mummius was 
shocked and alarmed in after-days, to find he had really done the 
gods an injury by plundering their temples, and dedicated a 
bronze Jupiter in the Altis of Olympia by way of sin-offering.* 
But in the first instance he must have thought of such a popula- 
tion of deities much as Cromwell thought of a hagiology of saints 
on arood-sereen. They had not done much good to their worship- 
pers: in fact, Corinthian men and women, and their captive deities, 
were mutually discreditable. 

An ancestral religion gives a genuine but a lower direction to 
art, because it calls for representation of human ancestry, rather 
than for personifications of deity through human beauty. But 
a religion of the eagles is only favourable to the “collection” of 
works of art, and by no means to their production, or indeed pre- 
servation. .The Romans collected the latter, but did not much care 
for them. A historical eye will note the curious resemblance there 
is between want of taste in ancient Rome and in modern England. 
In both it seems connected with genuine and excusable suspicions. 
But the accumulation of such things in a vast predatory metropolis _ 
has often led to their destruction, and the plunder of Rome was 
mostly destroyed with Rome. Professor F. W. Newman ‘has shown 
how all the civilization and knowledge of the earlier world was con- 
centrated in Nineveh by means of merciless conquest, and, as a 
consequence, destroyed by the hatred of the surrounding popu- 
lations, which fell on the sculptured records of their conquerors 
with a vengeful zeal of obliteration, when their own day came. 
Mr. Parker gives us some account (in an appendix by the late Mr. 
T. Hemansf) of the recent disinterment of sculpture accidentally 
preserved under heaps of Roman ruin; but for centuries the real 
destiny of great statues seemed to be either burning to lime 
‘by Goths, or being thrown from battlements on the heads of 
Goths. All seemed to perish with the Eternal City, except certain 
indestructible secrets and achievements of form and colour, which 
died down.to their roots in Italy, just survived in Constantinople, 


* Pausanias, Eliae. 1. Pe Y. €. 24. t Antiquities of Rome, vol. iii. 
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revived for a few. years with Theodoric, were adopted, in strange- 
ways, by Western monks, even to Ireland and England, and finally 
rose into sudden but long-enduring splendour with the Tuscan: 
Lombards. 
_ The great constructive gifts of Rome to architecture, and the 
influence of the grandeur of her ruins on such “ Goths” as Brunel- 
leschi and Michael Angelo, connect that branch of art with the 
Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; just as 
Niccolà Pisano’s adoption of Attic models connects Greek sculp- 
ture with the Italian and all other Gothic. But Greek painting 
and sculpture had maintained an existence all along, though at 
last by germ and seed alone. One branch at least was always 
alive, up to the Pisan Renaissance. Sculpture faints and dies by 
the seventh century; then mosaic takes its place; that too sinks. 
in Italy, but maintains an existence at Constantinople; and mean- 
while miniature has never failed in the monasteries, and sculpture 
begins a strange barbaric revival in Lombardy. In the feeblest 
period of the Greek race their religious -art again, commands 
reverent attention, from whatever remnant of mankind may be, 
capable of reverence at this day, when ignorance writes for igno- 
rance, and Muggins is the measure of allthings. Christian writers 
as well as anti-Christian have their reasons for comparing the 
work of early Attica, done with vague spiritual purpose, with the 
first religious efforts of Neo-Greek monks, to whom the Christian 
faith alone gave some faint power in weakness. This is common 
to both, that both were done to a God, unknown or revealed. 
One was to decrease with its perishing faith, the other to grow 
for ever with the imperishable. However, Roman decorative art 
must mean painting or sculpture done by Greeks or in Greek 
schools for Roman patrons; while in Roman architecture we 
come to great national modifications and additions in the 
science of building, which begin the transition from the hori- 
zontal lines of the Parthenon to the vertical “aspirations” of 
Gothic architecture. It cannot be said that Rome first debased 
Greek painting; for the rhypographs and pornographs had done 
it sufficiently without her, throughout Greece and Asia. But she 
carried constructive science to a height of grandeur which forced 
her architecture on all her subject or imitative nations, and finally 
on her conquerors. Athens could not haye built a Parthenon 
without Pentelicus near at hand; but the omnipresent brick- 
work of the Empire, the dome and arch, the road and aqueduct, 
the cloacæ and sepulchres, the walls and towers of defence— 
all these commanded the attention of subjects and strangers, 
whether they would or not, and dictated ways of civilized life 
as well as of scientific construction. They ministered to the 
splendour, and therefore to the influence, of Rome, and be- 
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came, as it were, her robe of state before her people; but they 
instructed them as well. Suetonius’ account of the baths, 
basilicæ, and porticos of Britain is a stock example of the extent 
to which the mechanics of architecture were taught and learned ; 
and the history of medieval building begins, and almost con- ` 
tinues and ends, in the lessons of Rome. They are first learnt 
from Greece; they are studied apart by Christian and Northern 
pupils, who adopt and retain; they forget or modify, accord- 
ing to‘the needs of their climate, their own changing humour 
or fancy, and the constructive habits learnt from wooden archi- 
tecture. 

The insignificance of Roman temples during the Republic, as 
compared with secular buildings, is duly noted by Mr. Fergusson 
in the History of Architecture.* The only temple which remains 
at all worthy of such a capital is the Pantheon; and the Pantheon 
is the greatest example in the world of the round type of building 
- derived as a construction from ancient Etruria, but generally 
ornamented (according to Roman habit) with a Greek peristyle. 
In spite of their unlikeness, it may be connected in our minds with 
the Temples of Vesta, by the Tiber, and at Tivoli. The Pantheon 
is, in fact, the round temple, vaulted over for warmth, and with 
its columns enclosed with a wall, more Romano. There can be 
no doubt that the small circular peristyle is the rudiment of 
the great dome, as the Attic oblong peristyle is of the Roman, 
and now of the Christian basilica. The round heathen temple, it 
will be remembered from Lord Lindsay and Messrs. Fergusson or 
Freeman, is represented in Christian building by the circular bap- 
tisteries of Italy, as at Pisa, and those of St. John at Florence and 
Ravenna. 

But it is time to attempt a short sketch of aint Rome really 
did transmit from Greece to the Church of Christ in architecture. 

The greatest Greek models were all temples, and the needs of 
the temple were unlike those of a place of secular business, how- 
ever dignified and momentous. The cella of a Greek shrine was 
simply the special place of the god’s presence. It might bea 
hollow tree or narrow cavern; and its size was immaterial. It 
was a shrine or sekos only. Nor was it absolutely necessary to 
provide accommodation for large crowds of worshippers, as the 
great meetings in honour of the gods were held as feasts chiefly 
in the Dionysiac theatres or the Altis-groves or racecourses of 
Corinth and Elis. The Romans borrowed the idea of the” circular 
or oblong peristyle, with its outer temenos or templum and inner 
sanctuary or cella; but they almost invariably added to the size 


* Page 305, vol. i, 2nd ed. 1874. ` Even the Pantheon may have been a bath; and the 
round temple at oe may have been dedicated to Hercules and not Vesta, 
t Ibid, i. p. 2 
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of the latter. Indeed, the idea of-a most holy place (sometimes: 
represented by a special rite and an altar),—a sanctuary or chancel 
for special ministry,—and a larger space, afterwards called navis,. 
for ordinary worshippers, runs, with various nomenclature,. 
through all human ritual. The leading features by which we- 
can describe the transition from Greek to Roman, and therefore 

to Christian building (speaking in general terms) may be these- 
which follow:—(1) the appearance and modifications of the- 
basilica ; (2) the introduction of the arch and vault, and conse-- 
quent breaking-up of the horizontal architecture ; (3) the change 

described by Mr. Fergusson as the transfer of the chief effect of* 
the building from the outside to the inside, from the Greek pat i 
stylar impression to that of a Christian interior. 

Let us first say a few words on the change from the three true 
Greek orders to the five Latin. The Dorie fared ill in Roman hands, 
the Ionic worse ; nothing more could be done in either form, and it: 
was only left to degrade both by base uses and over-florid orna- 
ment. But the Corinthian order had not, in the second céntury 
B.C., been worked out as a style, or treated with all the richness and: 
splendour it was well capable of bearing; and this was certainly: 
added to it at Rome with very considerable success. An excellent: 
woodcut of a capital and entablature from the Temple of Jupiter- 
Stator in Fergusson (vol. i, p. 300), will illustrate and confirm the- 
authors remark that, though nothing can surpass the: elegance- 
and grace with which the Greeks adorned the Corinthian order, 
“the new capital never acquired with them that fulness and 
strength so requisite to render it an appropriate architectural’ 
ornament.” He further adds that this was probably done by- 
Greek artists acting under direction. We are happy to be able 
to quote Mr. Fergusson’s authority* for the decay of the Doric- 
order as applied. to secular. uses, after its religious employment. 
in the Parthenon, for example. We are continually told that art 
has nothing to do with religion or morality, meaning that modern 
artists personally decline the connection. Very well; this is our: 
great architect's observation on the “infinite” inferiority of the- 
Roman secular Doric to the Greek. monumental or religious :—“ It 
would be most unfair to institute a comparison between a mere 
utilitarian prop used only in’ civil buildings”. (no Roman Doric 
temple is in existence), “and an order which the most refined- 
artists in the world spent all their ingenuity in rendering the- 
most perfect, because it was devoted to the highest religious pur- 
pose.” Compare his other observations on the grandeur obtained 
by the redundance of strength and splendid stability in the Par- 
thenon. The fact is, that that building was erected in a spirit of ` 


* Tilustrated to ocular demonstration in the History of Architecture. 
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rejoicing sacrifice of all that was noblest in Athens to the patron- 
goddess who had glorified Athens; and that in very truth the 
spirit of self-dedication or discipline was united with the fullest 
Greek sense of beauty in its builders. There ean be no doubt 
that dedication of one’s richest: property and highest mental effort 
to the service of a God, unknown and felt after, is of the nature 
of self-sacrifice, asceticism, or discipline. The rudiment of this 
Hebraic and un-Hellenic virtue is certainly found in the sacred 
buildings of the Parthenon ; and it is precisely through their spirit 
_of sacrifice that they excel all others in Hellenic beauty. Ictinus 
and Phidias would have said they sought for beauty; but if 
dialectic had been in full action in their time, they might have 
been led to say, in whatever Greek seemed adequate, that they 
were seeking a beauty above man, and that all man’s possessions 
and powers would be cheap in comparison with it. This is the key- 
note of Christian self-sacrifice, if not of monastic severity; which, 
as has been continually observed, is neither Hebraic n nor Christian 
in its origin, but simply human. 

There is little to be said of the composite order, except that it 
displays the Roman fault of unintelligent combination, and vain 
attempt to unite the beauties of two different styles. At best, it 
resembles an Ionic capital growing out of a Corinthian; but many 
would say that the joining is always too evident to allow the 
suggestion of organic growth. Nothing could be worse in the 
first instance than the result of these attempts at combination with- 
out. composition. The Romans not’ only collected works of art, 
virtually for destruction ; but combined styles till they were re- 
barbarized. There is no harsher lesson to the artist, or to the 
conqueror, on the vanity of earthly. things, than “that gorgeous 
but melancholy catastrophe, by which all styles of architecture 
were gathered in wild confusion at Rome, there to perish beneath 
the luxury and crime of the mighty people who had made her the 
capital of Europe.” 

The Christian faith, however, was destined to preserve and 
adopt the principles of Greek beauty. And the Composite arcade 
is of great importance in the history of Christian Gothic art, be- 
cause it marks, or in fact it is, the way of transition from the 
broad Athenian entablature to the long successions of Lom- 
bard arches which give horizontal perspectives of almost equal 
grandeur. 

Its rudiment is two pillars supporting a somewhat long entab- 
lature, and requiring. an arch behind for additional support. They 
are raised on pedestals to make them look of more importance, 
and in consequence only look ornamental, as the arch evidently 
does the work of support. Consequently, they are either dispensed. 
with, and their capitals and cornice used as string-course te 
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ornament the arches (which often have decorated keystones as 
well), or, in the hands of true and powerful builders, the arch- 
piers can be tumed again into massive columns and capitals, 
which, like those of the Doge’s Palace at Venice, will invite 
new sculptors, and admit of progress through original and varied 
subject. 

The small colonnades of the Lombard school, used story above | 
story, as in the Baptistery and Campanile of Pisa, may err in using 
constructive architecture by way of decoration. They gain much, 
however, in delicacy and beauty, in deep shade and light, in ex- 
pression of redundant life and dedicated energy. Their richness. 
is not barbarous, but full of idea, and free alike from dulness and 
ostentation. And the Lombard arcade, circular or oblong-square, 
is unquestionably derived from the Greek or Roman colonnade. 
The mole or mausoleum of Hadrian, with its magnificent base. 
and attic, and order of lofty columns above, was the legitimate 
parent of the pillared domes which succeeded it, from Pisa to St. 
Paul’s; and the oblong-square arcade is the rudiment of the basi- 
lica. The earliest or Greek basilicee, and some of those first erected 
in Rome, were in fact colonnades and no more. This subject. 
requires separate treatment; but here we may repeat, that the 
walled-in and covered basilica is Roman rather than Greek, since 
Roman climate required more protection. Further, the Christian 
Church not only occupied or reproduced the basilice, but origi- 
nated for herself that type of her humiliation as of her hope, the 
fourfold or cruciform basilica with its central dome. It is the 
first instance of Christian ideal interposing with power on archi- 
tecture, and instituting a symbolic structure of its own. The 
basilica and the sepulchral chapel, mortuary or commemorative, 
subterranean or palatial, will ultimately be found to be the rudi- 
ments of all Christian churches. 

It is probable that the earliest Church in Rome, accustomed to 
worship in the cubicula which held the remains of her martyrs, 
and owning so many and so tender associations with the cemetery 
interiors, would give greater attention to decorating the interiors 
of her buildings than to the external splendour of the Attic peri- 
style. So, at all events, it was. Climate and the necessities of 
Christian ritual worked together, and drew attention to the inner 
decoration of a building. The Church’s worship had been in so 
many cases subterranean, when her buildings had no outside at all, 
that all men’s thoughts were given to indoor splendours, except- 
ing when some soaring dome was raised to typify the vault of 
heaven whither they were all summoned. And it seems that the 
free use of mosaic for mural ornament is also connected with the 
catacomb chapels and arcosolia. The Fossor-architects had no 
external light, and no means of using transparent colours trans-. 
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mitted through stained glass. All their light was internal and 
artificial, and they were led accordingly to cover their walls with 
a medium which not only reflected light, and economized lamps 
and torches, but which possessed supreme beauty of colour effect, 
having no brilliant windows to compete with it. The contest 
between windows and mosaic, or painting, is a vexed and dis- 
turbing question with our own architects and painters. All we 
have to say about it is, that it never can be rightly solved by 
exaggerating colour on our walls to contend with that of our 
windows, but that the opaque or transparent pictures must, one or 
other, take the lead. The conditions of architecture must decide, 
‘and as the Northern or German Gothic employs larger spaces of 
glass, they must generally be insisted on in that style, in preference 
to the walls. ` 

There is no doubt as to the antiquity of the arch, pointed or 
round—the former shape originates in the gable, and is exem- 
plified by every child as he begins his house of cards. It 
is also the most natural form for “horizontal” vaultings, built 
or left in a wall; the true or radiating arch, built of wedge- 
shaped blocks, being ‘naturally adapted to the circular shape. The 
Romans never used any form but this, and the Cloaca Maxima* 
consists of three arches of this construction, one within 
another. Great constructions like the vaults of Mycene and 
Tiryns, hewn as it were out of the solid substance of a wall, 
and supported as part of it, and not as wedge-like blocks by 
their own coherence, have nothing to do with the transition 
of the true arch from Greek to Gothic. And there was this 
special fitness in the radiating arch for Christian and Northern 
Gothic work, that it lent itself in particular to architecture of 
domestic character and the minor materials. Baths and cloaca 
could not and needed not all be carried out in the Pentelic marble 
which Attic temples had at hand. The utilitarian buildings of . 
Rome are made admirable and impressive by scale and skill in 
rough material, and in them we pass in some degree from the 
impressions of beauty into those of disciplined and proportioned 
force. The Pantheon, as combining both in the highest degree, 
must be for ever considered to hold the same position in Latin.and 
derivative architecture, asthe Parthenon in pure Greek. But less 
costly materials had to be used on a great scale throughout the 
Empire. The magnitude of Roman buildings was necessary to 
the greatness of Rome, and her citizens not only used the traver- 
tine of their own hills, but applied themselves vigorously to brick- 
making. Brick edifices were so common in Rome up to the 
_Augustan age, as to give occasion to the Emperor's boast that he 
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(or moré properly Vipsanius Agrippa) had found Rome of brick 
(lateritiam) and left her of marble, or, rather, encrusted with it. It 
was not necessary to mould blocks for the radiating arches. The 
thin well-burnt “tetradoron” or “pentadoron” tile answered every 
purpose, could be worked in anyhow, or be manufactured any- 
where; and, with its fresh cement of lime burnt on the day of using, 
wasalmostimperishable. The arch, says Fergusson, was never pro- 
perly understood till the Roman tiles weré used for it. As with 
Babylonian bricks of more distant time, they were duly dated, with 
time and place, makers name.and consulate, and are often im- 
portant chronological evidence. The 22nd’ Légion. has been 
traced through great part of Germany by the bricks which bear 
its name.* Bricks of the 6th and 9th Legions are found at York,f 
and dates thus obtained have been found of great value in deter- 
mining the period of Christian sepulchral chambers, as in the 
eemetery of S. Domitilla, which contains dated tiles of Hadrian’s 
reign. Mr. Parker’s photographs of the House of Pudens contain’ 
excellent specimens of first and second century brick or tile-work, 
and illustrate its excellent application to radiating arches. The 
use of less splendid materials seems in time to have worked both 
ways, and ministered to pride of sciencé instead of pride of state. 
Mr. Street has explained, in a manñer equally interesting and con- 
vincing, how the progress of architectural skill, in: building vast 
structures with bricks or stones of small size, no larger than a man 
eould carry, gradually engrossed attention, so that men began to 
vie with each other in wonder-working ing‘enuities of construction, 
and to think less of sculpture and-painting, or expression of solemn 
er inventive thought. . T C 

It is in Rome, as has been said, that the yet-enduring types of 
ancient architecture become seculár rather than dedicated. Inthe - 
total absence of any remains of a Grecian house, it is extremely diffi- 
eult to reconstruct one from Vitruvius’ hasty account of them in his 
own. day, which is contradicted by other weighty authorities, even 
in such a matter as.the relative positions of the Andronitis or 
men’s, and the Gyneconitis, or women’s apartments. Which was 
placed in front, or whether in aftér-times there were ot 'were not . 
two separate entrances.in the; saie'front, is duly. discussed in 
Beckers “ Charicles” (Excursus onthe Greek House)., The streets 
of Pompeii.and Herculaneum are of couise our grèat source of 
information; and as these cities were more Greek than Roman, no 
more instructive examples could have been preserved to us. Their 
` eonstruction can: hardly connect’ them with- Christian work of 
later days, excepting through one prevailing feature, and that a- 
specially Greek one—the blankness of their house-fronts. Their 


* E. Wiener, De Legione R. xxii. Darmstadt, 1830, pp. 106—187. 
t Seo Wellbeloved’s Eboracum, 
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‘internal ornament must be considered under the heads of Greeco- 
Roman sculpture and picture. Be it observed in passing, that it 
‘is much to be regretted that our own popular opinion of ancient 
art, especially of painting, should be founded on the voluptuous 
prettinesses of the walls of Pompeii. In England, this must have 
contributed greatly to the national suspicion ofthe graphic arts, as 
only vehicles of sensuality, the more beautiful the more subtle, 
-and therefore the, worse. Cities or ladies of pleasure are alike 
unfit to be typical specimens of their genus. 

However, the bald street frontages of Athens, where, in her 
‘best days, men gave all their splendour to the glorious temples 
and theatres in which they met as true citizens,* were certainly 
repeated in the cities of Magna Gracia, and very probably in 
Rome,f unless they were varied by shops, in the lower floors of some 
‘blocks or insule. Now, Christians were for the first two cen- 
-turies accustomed to meet for prayer and sacraments in private 
houses, and must have been well used to their blank exterior. 
And this, added to their early associations of Eastern streets, 
-close-latticed and featureless, may have contributed to the great 
Romano-Christian modification of the temple into the basilica 
and Christian church. All their decoration was within. The 
typical example of this progress is in the great hall of Diocletian’s 
‘palace at Spalatro.t This building is transitional, and therefore 
full of wrong combinations, as pillars with nothing to support, or 
‘set on each other or on consoles. Nevertheless it possesses true 
grandeur, and the aisle pillars of its great hall, with their bent-up 
entablature, may make amends for the great arch at the end, 
which is magnificent, if wrong. : 

It was, in fact, the tendency of Roman building which made 
the Christian Church, as Professor Ruskin writes,§ “seize upon 
the arch as her own, decorate and delight in‘it.” It might be 
thought that Hebrew, Greek, and Syrian feeling would have 
adhered more closely to the shaft and horizontal frieze; and, 
indeed, the great church of Bethlehem is distinguished from 
many others by its long continuous lintel-entablature.|| And here, 
at length, we reach what. are popularly supposed to “be the 
opposing esthetic principles of Greek and Gothic, that the former 
is horizontal and “ earthbound,” the latter vertical and “aspiring.” 
There is no doubt that the use of the arch, breaking up the level 
entablature, did give upward direction to the eyes and thoughts 
of worshippers in the earliest basilica. And in due time the 

* Thuc. ii. 14, 65. Dicwarchus, Stat. Gree. p. 8. Due honour must always be given 
the Athénians in particular, for spending their wealth on public splendour rather than 
private luxury or ostentation. They certainly contrast very favourably with ourselves 
in this respect. t See Dyer’s Pompeii, p. 8. 

t See D’Agincourt, Architecture, pl. IL, IL; text, vol. i. p. 10. 
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Northern races, dwellers in the shade of pine-woods, brought their. 
associations of forest aisles and clustered columns into the Lom- 
bard work of Northern Italy, which became true or vertical 
Gothic on this side the Alps. The vertical transition doubtless 
began with the Roman arch, which the Church accepted as she 
found it in the basilicee she built, or occupied, at the end of the 
persecutions. But as certainly, the Christian imagination did 
early and delightedly attach itself to the dome and round vault. 
Their great circular or spiral perspectives swept the eye upwards 
as surely and much more naturally than perpendicular lines. The 
idea of aspiration or heaven-seeking as the intended characteristic 
of mediweval Gothic is harmless, and may be allowed, but really 
depends on the ocular laws of springing curve, rather than on 
perpendicularity. Itis not sheer height straight upwards which 
gives this impression, it is the soaring curves of arches and vaults 
in perspective; and the earliest and loftiest ideas of this kind 
have been given by the Oriental dome and cupola. “Soaring” 
lines, in fact, mean lines which mount like an eagle: and eagles 
do not, in fact, fly:straight at the zenith, but sweep upward in 
vast spirals.* Nor does the true Gothic interior depend on per- 
pendicular lines, but on perspectives of piers and arches, curves 
radiating from clustered pillars, and on the consequent appearance 
of life and growth away into the vaulted roof. There is unques- 
tionably a suggestion of Infinity and the vast Beyond in all 
springing or projectile curves: and even the semicircles of the 
round arch, though mechanical and lifeless curves when seen in 
an elevation drawing, have full effect of life and vigour when seen 
in the perspectives of an actual colonnade. Height of course tells 
with great force, and the effect of the successive pairs of curves 
which form lofty arches is, perhaps, best expressed in a single 
word of Canon Kingsley’s, “uprushing piers.” And as the curve 
of the round arch begins at the top of the shaft, it retains the 
idea of organic growth from a stem, like a palm-tree growth of 
immortal vegetation, interlacing its branches in cross-vaults, re- 
newing its youth with every pier or column till the whole aisle is 
_like an’avenue in the garden of the Lord. Those who have often 
walked in palm-groves will have little difficulty in seeing an 
analogy between their branches and the round vaulting, which is 
parallel to that between the Gothic aisle and the avenues of the 
Northern forest. So that the circular arch, leading on gradually 
(by its intersections or otherwise) to the pointed one, may well 
express the first inbreak of Christian hope, real yet unrealized, 
upon the level lines of Athenian strength, contented beauty, and 
_ thought bounded by the far and low horizon. 


* See Salmonia, by Sir H. Davy. ` l 
f It is thus architecturally used in a sarcophagus. Bottari, vol. i. tav. 22. 
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` But there was indeed a natural and deep feeling in primitive 
days against the pure Greek forms and their associations, which 
never can be forgotten. The most cursory reader of Tertullian, 
“De Idolatria,” will apprehend the dread and defiance of idolatry 
which it represents, and which seems to have been almost universal 
in the Church. The Greek temple was built for its indweller, and 
had its agalma, the god’s image, so named as a thing of beauty 
and delight: and this was emphatically to be the joy of Greeks no 
longer for ever. Whatever high symbolism of the One God may 
have qualified the image-worship of Phidias and his generation, 
that race ‘was gone, and blank superstition or blank denial had 
taken its place. The temple and all its beauties’ of line and 
colour, proportion, sculpture, painting, pæans, and incense, seemed. 
a place of sacrifice to devils—where, in plain fact, the Pagan vices 
of desire and cruelty were fully sanctioned. Before its altars 
had stood. shivering Lapsi, driven by fear of torment to sprinkle 
on the Pagan flame the incense which they believed was endless 
ruin to their souls. The columned fronts and pediments, the open 
peristyles and fountains of lustration, all reminded men of the 
continuance of bloody sacrifice which Christ had brought to an 
end. The agalma was within, it had often looked on impassively 
at the tortures of the Nazarene. All the deeds and honours of the 
false god were carven or graven around, and, glorious or shameful, 
they were a part of the building always. All the state and beauty 
of the Greek temple was bound to the polytheistic system ; and we 
find in consequence that but few temples, comparatively speaking, 
were turned to the purposes of Christian worship. Basilica, or 
large halls, were‘occupied before and after the Peace of the Church, 
and the usual domestic ornament of such rooms in the large houses 
' of the richer converts (as in the palace of Pudens) gave no offence 
to the assembled congregations. They came, indeed, to give 
symbolic meanings of their own to favourite Gentile subjects, as. 
ovines and shepherds; and to construct a system of picture-teaching- 
for themselves, which gradually extended to historic illustration 
of Holy Scripture. 

But the inspiration or aspiration of the Christian arch sprang 
from far other associations than those of aerial pillars and lacework 
of fine tracery. The great Christian association which attached 
to it was that it had vaulted the dens and caves of the earth, 
whither the faithful had fled for prayer and sacraments in evil 
days. A glance at D’Agincourt (Architecture, pl. xii. xii., &c.),- 
or, quite as well, a reference to the late Mr. Wharton Marriott’s 
article, “Catacombs,” in Smith’s new Dictionary of Christian. 
Antiquities, will show the reader the transition from the pure- 
Roman-Christian arcosolium and table-tomb to the Lombard or 
Byzantine apse; and also prove to him the Etrurian origin of the: 
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early sepulchral architecture of Rome. For centuries of intense 
spiritual feeling, the forms of the catacomb vaults moulded men’s 
thoughts of what a church should be. When power came 
to them, they accepted magnificence. Height and scale were 
necessary for the public worship ôf crowds of professing believers 
‘when the faith had won its way. Christians had no objection to 
enter into the labours of the heathen, and to occupy the basilica, 
since the temples were long retained for Pagan worship, and 
unsuited, as we have seen, to prayer or preaching, or administra- 
tion of holy sacraments. But there is no doubt that the dim 
` apses and domical vaultings, the scantily admitted light and 
constant use of lamps even in broad day-time; the sepulchral 
altar with its relics (in later days held necessary to the consecra- 
tion of the altar), were all impressed on the Italian and Eastern 
ideals of the Early Church by scenes of danger and darkness, in 
secret cells of the tufa-lithoid of Rome and Naples, and the sand- 
‘ stone of Alexandria. As has been suggested, the main division of 
all Christian churches in Rome is into above-ground or architectural, 
-and subterranean, owing no allegiance to any laws of the builders 
art, Private basilice or halls in great houses came first of the 
‘former, then public buildings may have been acquired ; lastly, and 
somewhat rarely, temples may have been converted to Christian 
uses. The latter are almost all included under the general name 
of catacomb or cemetery churches. ‘ A chief instance, providen- 
‘tially still in existence, of the domestic building thus adapted, is 
the traditional church in the house of Pudens, whose true ground- 
plan and remaining walls haye just been examined anew, and 
placed on faithful record for ever in photograph, by the care of - 
` Mr. J. H. Parker.* 

The ancient walls, certainly.of the first or second century, are 
still part of the present church of S. Pudentiana, which was, in 
fact, the basilica or great hall of Pudeng palace, and yet retains 
these -portions of its original structure behind the altar. Mr. 
Parker’s photographs have their usual interest here, as documents 
beyond dispute, and the pictures of the brick arches are specially 
‘valuable, as giving the reader a clear idea at one glance of what 
the true.first-century brickwork, or rather tilework, of Rome really 
‘was. There are types of the radiating arch, which fully bear out 
Mr. Fergusson’s observations on it; the thinness of the tiles and 
excellence of the cement render keystones unnecessary, and bind 

‘the whole wall together in one imperishable mass. 

Passing over the legendary, but by no means improbable 
account of the family of Pudens,} and his connection with Britain 
by marriage with Gladys, or Claudia, daughter of Claudius 


* Photographs 178, 1784, 1735. 
t See-Sthith’s Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. Pudens. : 
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Cosidubnus of Britain, possibly Claudia in 2 Tim. iv. 21,* we may 
‘fairly take Mr. Parker’s sketch of the archeological “case” for 
the house of Pudens. _ 

Anastasius gives the life of Pius I. as Bishop of Rome, A.D. 154— 
162. Pius was, according to tradition, the grandson of Pudens, 
the friend of St, Paul. -He made the Therme: of Novatus in the 
Patrician Street into a church to his sister, S. Potentiana or Pu- 
dentiana the martyr‘ (dedicavit ecclesiam Thermas Novati in vico 
Patricio). This. may remind us of the consecration of the 
Pantheon in the time of Phocas; but these baths of Novatus are 
identified with the baths of Timotheus (a member of the Pudens 
family), where S. Justin Martyr had lived till within a ‘short time 
of his death.t No polemical issue depends’ on this matter, and it 
Seems unreasonable to dispute every fact about Roman martyrs only 
because they suffered at Rome. These baths may very well have 
been a part of the large area of the Domus belonging to Pudens 
in the first century; which was probably converted into an insula, 
or block of smaller houses, in the course of the next hundred and 
fifty years; so as to be most popularly known by its baths. But 
the more important part of the evidence, the best confirmed by 
Mr. Parker’s personal inspection and careful photography, is the 
following :—. f l 

“ The archæological evidence is strongly in favour of the truth of there 
traditions; the existing remains of some great palace of the first century, 
with alterations of the second, are very distinct. It was built against the 
‘southern cliff of-the Viminal Hill. ‘The cellars under the houses in the Via 
de S. Pudentiana (originally called’the Vicus Patricius) consist of a sèries of 
-long narrow vaulted chambers, the arches of which are built of the fine 
brickwork of the first century. . . . The subterranean church is formed 
-out of these long narrow vaults, with arches pierced through the walls, and 
with clerestory windows made over them. These windows must have 
-opened into an area, and so were just below the level of the ground, and 
therefore out of sight. The whole arrangement was admirably calculated to 
-avoid observation in times of persecution. But the persecutions usually lasted 
but a few months only: at other times the Christians were treated like 
other citizens, and governed by the same laws. They could and did 
assemble in each other’s houses at ordinary times: usually, as their num- 
bers increased, in the basilica, or great hall, the largest room in the house. 
This was evidently the case in the house of Pudens, as the present church 
-of St. Pudentiana stands in the original hall of the palace; and the outer 
wall of it can be seen behind the altar, with the large hall windows in it of 
the first century, filled up with brickwork of the second, so nearly resem- 
bling the original construction that it is not easy at once to distinguish them. 
- ‘The original wall and arches of the hall windows agree perfectly with the 
arches in the cellars and the subterranean church.” 


* This is certainly confirmed by Martial, in Epig. lib. i. 31, 29; v. 485 vi. 58; vii. 77. 
“Ad Rufum de Nuptiis Pudentis et Claudia peregrina.” “Claudia cæruliis cum 
sit Rufina Britannis,” Edita xi.-and iv. 13. “Claudia, Rufe, meo nubit peregrina 
Pudenti,” &e. 

t Lecture to the Royal Archzxological Institute, June 2, 1871. Also in Mr, Hemans’ 
Monuments of Ancient Rome. 

ł 5. P. N. Justini, Phil. ot Martyri, Opera. Ed. Bened. Par. 1742, fol. p. 386. 
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Hot-air flues are also found cut in the wall of the first century ; 
which connects all with the Thermæ. The name Titulus Pudentis. 
is applied to the place by Anastasius:* “Titulum Pudentis, i.e., 
ecclesiam Sanctz Potentiane (Padenhanr) in ruinis: positam 
noviter reparavit.” . 

As we have said, there is no reason why any ae should wish: 
to dispute the authenticity of this traditional history of existing: 
remains. The vaults, and especially their material, are documen- 
tary evidence; let it not be said that the brickwork, like that 
quoted in evidence by Jack Cade, is not distinguishable from other- 
works in the same material, for it is unmistakably first and second-- 
century. ` Mr. Parkers examples enable any person to distinguish 
at once between the bricks of earlier and later ages, and these are- 
certainly of the earliest; and, taken with the tradition, they are a. 
most important feature in early Church history, and illustrate the- 
quiet growth of Christian life in Rome, giving us what is so much: 
wanted, a sense of its progress in peaceful times, when the Faith, 
all unnoticed grew mightily and prevailed, and when the principal: 
feature noticed in the demeanour and life of its professors was how- 
greatly they loved one another. Such times are gone: yet in all 
our complaints of each other’s frowardness and laments over un-- 
avoidable schisms, we may consider that a certain undefined peace 
and desire of peace, which is love, is possible and exists even now, 
in the intermissions of anxious disputation and burning questions, 
as it did in the persecuted Church which could not quarrel within 
itself, because it was threatened from without with mocking and? 
scourging, fire and lions. Through all this, these men’s love for- 
each other in their Lord made life endurable, and death a victory.. 


_R. St. J. TYRWHITT. 


* xivii. 343. Hadrian I. A.D. 772—795. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL'S BIRMINGHAM 
ADDRESS. 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL’S Inaugural Address at the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute has provoked, or at least 
received, an amount of comment which once more shows how easy 
it is to “liberate” the metaphysical “energy” of these days, and 
how much there is to “liberate.” In spite of the strong deter- 
mination of the general mind to that. which in popular speech 
takes the name of sciencé, we find, upon experiment, that there is 
on the metaphysical side a “ possibility of sensation” which shows’ 
no symptom of being other than “permanent.” Dr. Tyndall would 
be the last man to suppose that it is any novelty in his Address 
which makes it so stimulating; and not even the modesty which 
led him to disclaim in his opening sentences a gift which he cer- 
tainly possesses in no mean degree, can prevent his seeing that 
candour, clearness of statement, variety of illustration, and hope- 
fulness of tone are the efficient causes of the interest which his 
exposition has awaked. 

Undoubtedly this feeling of interest is not all. Those who hold 
that the argument of the Address is only specious and not true, 
may naturally be in some degree displeased and even alarmed that 
it should have been on its way to fascinate thousands of minds; and 
especially young minds among the classes whose leisure is small, 
and in whom the habit of disentangling twisted threads of thought, 
and sternly making pleasant phrases give up their last meanings, 
is not yet formed. There is a point at which physical science is 
arrested—she cannot account for consciousness. She cannot yet 
exhibit, without solution of continuity, the long roll of antecedents 
which. have created the physical, moral, and intellectual life of 
man. But she is on her way to highly probable triumph. If you 
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choose to employ the word “soul” as the poetic sign of an 
unknown term in a series, you may do so. There is no Divine 
Will behind these shifting. scenes, there. is no Providence of 
History. But human aspiration is real, and its goal in view. All 
this, presented by a distinguished public teacher, in terms which 
are sometimes such as carry with them old and cherished religious 
associations, may be expected to pass in thousands of minds for 
the equivalent of truths to which those associations cling :— 
“Das ist alles recht schön und gut; 

Ungefähr sagt das der Pfarrer auch, _ 

Nur mit ein bischen andern worten.” 

It is fortunate, however, that the argument in this case, and all 
similar cases, does not really owe anything to authority or superior 
knowledge of the kind possessed by Dr. Tyndall. The Professor 
steps forth from the adytum of his temple: I have barely crossed 
the threshold. But that does not matter for my present purpose. 
A tincture of the later science is indeed essential to the under- 
standing of his terms; but his argument might have been put in 
forms which required ‘nothing of the kind. It will not be denied 
that it is altogether old and familiar. 

In the moral colour and tone of certain portions of the Address. 
there is, indeed, something which would not have been found in 
the wrappings of the skeleton three thousand years ago. The 
sense of the moral unity.of mankind; the reliance at the same 
time on the value of truth as an individual possession ; the hope- 
fulness; the “ aspiration”—these things come from a wardrobe in 
which the argument has neither part nor lot. It could not walk 
abroad dressed otherwise without provoking the cry, “ Avaunt ! 
thy bones are marrowless!” and it gathers them round its gaunt. 
ribs by instinct. But I can hardly bring myself to share in the con- 
demnation which, from the side of moral truthfulness or rectitude,- 
has been passed on Dr. Tyndall for leaving the door open to the 
use of the name “soul” as poetry. “If you are content to make 
your ‘soul’ a poetic rendering of a phenomenon which refuses the 
yoke of ordinary mechanical law, I for one would not object to 
this exercise of ideality.” Now, it is too true that men of science 
sometimes employ language of this order in a dishonest, shuffling: 
way. But that it is in itself dishonest is not clear. In another 
portion of his Address Dr. Tyndall asks whether the molecules of 
the frost are conscious when they arrange themselves in fairy 
forms upon the pane. In a similar spirit he might ask whether 
the trees are conscious when they whisper in the wind, or the 
flowers when they glow and breathe. Yet there is no moral 
objection, so far as I know, to speaking of a “soul” in nature ;. 
and the late James Hinton would, I think, have given a somewhat. 
startling answer to the question whether the molecules of the 
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frost were conscious. I should not adopt the answer which per- 
haps he would have made to the question, but I fail to see the 
immorality of employing provisionally a known word, with certain 
associations, to cover a gap in a so-called series, so long as it is 
expressly stated that those associations are to be discarded. 

What is usually meant by the phrase, soul in nature? What 
Wordsworth meant by his “something . . . deeply inter- 
fused,” it is not difficult to state. No man, going about his busi- 
ness, believes that stocks and stones feel or think, or that elms 
and watercourses, winds and hilltops, have joys and sorrows like 
his own. What a merely poetic pantheist like Wordsworth means 
is, that there is a Divine Spirit which touches his own soul with 
such and such emotions in the presence of mountains, fields, and 
daffodils ; that there is an analogy between the appearances and 
movements of natural objects—the daffodils, for example, coloured 
like sunshine, dancing in the wind—which sometimes gives him 
back his own feelings in echoes more or less plain and direct, and . 
sometimes suggests, or seems to create, feelings within him; and 
that he knows it is one Divine Spirit which is behind or within all 
things—the source of the “deeply interfused” life which makes 
him glad as a child that must dance for joy, and also makes the 
daffodils waver in the wind, as if they too danced. And if it is 
legitimate to speak of a soul in nature in this sense, I am unable to 
divine why itshould be wrong to call the undeseribed highest term 
of the supposed series by that name. 

I go farther than this. It may be that this use of a certain 
word, with a caution that you must hold it emptied of its ancient 
- meanings, is less a deliberate contrivance than a compelled con- 
fession that there is at the point in dispute a “solution of conti- 
nuity,” which demands the introduction of a word from the 
category described as poetic or religious. There is, says Dr. 
Tyndall, no breach of continuity in science. And then. he pro- 
duces from Lange the illustration which would by this time be 
too familiar to quote here, even if there were anything striking 
or original about it.. A merchant sitting at ease in a state of 
agreeable semi-torpor is suddenly roused to vivid emotion and 
vigorous action by a telegram. There is nothing exclusively fit 
or interesting in this supposed case. A quotation from the 
domestic diary of almost every family, or from Sir Walter Scott, 
would have answered the same purpose. What made William of 
Deloraine leap from his seat when he was summoned by the Lady 
of Branksome to go to Melrose? “The contraction of the muscles. . 
What made his muscles contract? An impulse of the nerves 
which lifted the proper latch and liberated the muscular power. 
Whence this impulse? From the centre of the nervous system. 
But how did it originate there?” These are the very words of 
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‘the Address. They are, of course, applicable to the case of 
William of Deloraine, or any other in which similar conditions 
occur. And, with regard to these conditions, I may notice in 
passing (what is indeed implied in Dr. Tyndall’s admissions) that 
_ all this elaborate statement of muscular and nervous conditions 
adds not one fraction to our knowledge. Why did William of 
Deloraine spring to his saddle and spur his horse to Melrose in: hot 
haste, in order to seek the monk of St. Mary’s aisle? Because he 
was excited. And what excited him? His lady's commands. 
Physiological science strips off the skin, applies the microscope, 
-and finds a certain mechanism setin motion which was not known 
much of in Deloraine’s days. It is, up to a given point, as if you 
saw a box unlocked. What made the lid open? The application 
of the key. When we have exposed the construction of the lock, 
we have explained everything (except the initial step of the 
human will, which we may suppose to be excluded). But when 
we take the case of the excited merchant, or the excited moss- 
trooper, and pursue the mechanism to the very edge, we arrive at 
nihility, so far as our “science” is concerned. The mechanism is 
followed as far as it goes, and then something arises, which I have 
always understood, and still understand, Professor Tyndall to 
maintain, is unthinkable as a sequence :— 


“This is the critical question. What is the causal connection, if any, 
between the objective and subjective, between molecular motions and states 
of consciousness? My answer is, I know not, nor have I as yet met any- 
‘body who knows. It is no explanation to say that the objective and sub- 
jective effects are two sides of one and the same phenomenon. Why 
‘should the phenomenon have two sides? This is the. very core of the 
difficulty. There are plenty of molecular motions which do not exhibit this 
two-sideness. Does water think or.feel when it runs into frost-ferns upon 
‘a window-pane? If not, why should the molecular motion of the brain be 
yoked to this mysterious companion, consciousness? We can present to 
‘our minds a coherent picture of the physical processes—the stirring of the 
brain, the thrilling of the nerves, the discharging of the muscles, and all 
the subsequent mechanical motions of the organism. But we can present 
no picture of the process whereby consciousness emerges, either as a neces- 
‘Sary link or as an accidental by-product of this series of actions. Yet it 
‘certainly does emerge—molecular motion produces consciousness. The 
reverse process of the production of motion by consciousness is equally 
unpresentable to the mind. We are here, in fact, upon the boundary-line 
of our intellectual powers, where the ordinary canons of science fail to 
extricate us from our difficulties. If we are true to these canons, we must 
deny to subjective phenomena all influence on physical processes. The 
‘latter must be regarded as complete in themselves. Physical science. offers 
no justification for the notion that molecules can be moved by states of 
consciousness ; and it furnishes just as little countenance to the conclusion 
‘that states of consciousness can be generated by molecular motion. 
Frankly stated, we have here to deal with facts almost as difficult to be 
seized mentally as the idea of a soul. And if you are content to make 
your ‘soul’ a poetic rendering of a phenomenon which refuses the yoke of 
es mechanical laws, I for one would not object to this exercise of 
ideality.” 
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It will be observed that all this eloquence assumes its actual 
present colour simply because since the time of William of 
‘Deloraine we have increased our knowledge of human anatomy. 
In the middle ages the problem was just the same; the inscruta- 
bility just the same. In common speech, what made the lady 
give her orders to her “stark moss-trooping Scot” was something 
in her mind, her heart, her soul; and what made the knight obey 
her was something in his mind, heart, or soul. Hence the saddling 
of the “ wightest steed,” the hot spurring, the dashing through the 
torrents, the rousing up of the old grey monk on St. Michael’s 
night. If you had pressed the “common” speaker to explain 
such words as heart, mind, soul, he would have confessed his 
inability. If you went to the science of the schoolman, you would 
have met with ignorance as palpable as that which Dr. Tyndall 
admits for himself. First, the human intellect of the time used 
some such word as soul or spirit to indicate or sum up in a word 
its impressions of an invisible entity in which it was forced to 
believe. Then, following up theories about the nature of matter 
and spirit, there were certain speculations concerning the manner 
in which spirit could be supposed to act upon matter, and matter 
upon spirit. But, varying the terms a little,—not essentially, but 
accidentally varying them,—we find that the modern statement 
of the difficulty at Birmingham last month is identical in substance 
with any of the ‘statements which might have come under the eyes 
of the wizard of Nostradamus. The medieval scholar found the 
transition from spirit to matter—that is to say, from thought, will, 
and feeling to the movement of a leg—unthinkable. The modern 
man of science says, “Physical science furnishes no countenance 
to the conclusion that molecules can be moved by states of con- 
sciousness.” The medieval scholar found the transition from 
matter to spirit unthinkable. The modern man of science 
says, “ Physical science offers no justification for the notion that 
states of consciousness can be generated by molecular motion.” 
The medieval schoolman talked of “animal spirits” as a con- 
ducting medium. The modern man of science talks about the 
liberation of nervous force. The medieval schoolman, approach- 
ing the problem from the side of consciousness, spoke of an entity 
called soul or spirit as a matter of course. The modern man of 
science, having traced a series of physical phenomena up as high 
as he can, says, “Here we are baffled. Science stops—there is a 
solution of continuity. The connection between the new fact of 
consciousness and the fact shown in series is unthinkable, and 
you may speak of a soul as the symbol of the new fact, if you 
please.” 

Where is the difference? I confess I can see none that need 
trouble us; unless—and it is no doubt a momentous exception— 
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unless we are to understand from Dr. Tyndall, that science is to 
be encouraged in the hope that she may at some future time be 
able to “present a picture of the process whereby consciousness 
emerges.” But I distinctly understand him to say that he holds 
this to be unthinkable—not a thing difficult or impracticable, but 
inconceivable. Such I myself hold it to be, deeming those who 
fancy they take the other view to be so far the subjects of insane 
delusion. 

But it must not be supposed that I think Dr. Tyndall has 
expressed himself intelligibly or consistently—if he is correctly 
reported. This proviso does not, however, go for much; for the 
inconsistency is in the nature of the case, not in particular terms 
of expression. If any one, Dr. Tyndall or another, believing in 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, speaks of the “trans- 
formation of physical impressions into consciousness” in terms 
which bring it under the formula of “a constant sum of power” and _ 
exclude free will, he cannot avoid serious difficulties when he 
advances into the region of morals :— 


“Tt is now generally admitted,” said Dr. Tyndall, “that the man of to- 
day is the child and product of incalculable antecedent time. His physical 
and intellectual textures have been woven forhim. .... The power which 
has moulded us thus far has worked . . . . not with delusions, nor will it 
stay its hand when such are removed. Facts, rather than dogmas, have 
been its ministers, .... the forces whose interaction and adjustment 
during the immeasurable ages of his development wove the triplex web of 
man’s physical, intellectual, and moral nature, and such are the forces that 
will be effectual to the end. Some may retort that even on my own 
slowing ‘ the power which makes for righteousness’ has dealt in delusions, 
for it cannot be denied that the beliefs of religion, including the dogmas 
of theology and the freedom of the will, have had some effect in moulding 
the moral world. Granted; but I do not think that this goes to the root 
of the matter.” i 


Here I pause for a moment, to call pointed attention to what 
follows :— 


“ Are you quite sure that these beliefs and dogmas are primary, and not 
derived? that they are not the products instead of being the creators of 
man’s moral nature ?” 


Unless I am judicially blind, this passage contains an assump- 
tion which is sufficient to explode the whole fabric of what has 
gone before. Upon the supposition—already made by Dr. Tyn- 
dall—that man’s triplex nature, physical, moral, and intellectual, 
is in itself a simple product, where is there any room for the dis- 
tinction between what is “derived” and what is “primary?” If 
some “moulding power” makes “triplex” man, it is, we may 
presume—and so the words run—the “creator of man’s moral 
nature.” But, if the “triplex” being thus moulded or created 
evolves “ products,” in his turn,—by what rule are we to deny to 
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him, also, the title of “creator,” or “moulding power?” There is 
no such rule, nor ever can be. The inevitable natural force of his 
own thought when he ventures on the sphere of morals in skates 
of scientific. phraseology has tripped up the lecturer. Cadit 
questio. The dilemma is fatal. If man’s “triplex nature” can 
“produce ;” can produce “delusions ;” can recognize themsfor 
delusions ; and discard them as such, he is himself a causal power 
and a free agent. If not, quorsum hac? Why lecture at Birming- 
ham, or anywhere else? -If man is in “his triplex nature” the 
mere product of antecedent causal forces in the sense required by 
the theory, there is not a hair-space into which you can squeeze 
the distinction between your “primary ” and “derived products ;” 
nor is “delusion” itself a word of any meaning; nor is there 
any difference, for the present purpose, between a “fact” 
and a “ dogma ”—hboth being simply “ products” evolved from an 
automaton. But stay—does not even the use of the word pro- 
duct concede too much? I submit that it does. If all this has to 
be included under the physical formula of the Conservation of 
Energy, then there are no products—we must speak of phases. Nor 
would this release us finally from self-contradiction—inasmuch as 
we must conceive of these phases or transformations as occurring 
in time, and even the word phase would inevitably charge itself 
with causal significations : which imply Will somewhere. 

` I hope to show, or at least to indicate briefly, that the difficulty 
by no means ends at this juncture. But for the present I will 
remark that this attempt of Dr. Tyndall’s to distinguish between 
primary and derived products is the analogue of Mr. Mill’s attempt 
to distinguish between higher and lower pleasures and yet to main- 
tain the utilitarian standpoint. But returning to the illustration 
from Lange, and Dr. Tyndall’s comments upon it, we shall find 
ourselves compelled, upon close examination, to doubt whether 
the language he employs expresses the real nature of the difficulty 
which presses upon him. He takes a series of things which can 
be dealt with in the usual language of physics, and finds that at 
the end of this series consciousness “ emerges.” And he is utterly 
unable, and declares that he knows no one who is able, to make 
this last fact intelligible as the others are. But what is the nature 
of the difference between the emergence of consciousness and the 
emergence of heat or electricity? Is it a difference in degree; a 
difference between genus and species; or a difference absolutely 
sui generis, which physical science has no implements for handling ? 
Unless it is the last, there would seem to be no occasion for any 
confession of difficulty. We cannot understand the emergence of 
electricity, or the transformation of so much lifting or driving 
power into so much heat. So far, the cases would appear to be 
on all-fours. Nor is there any greater apparent difficulty in 
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understanding the mere contraction which in some very low form 
of “life” follows upon a touch from outside. And, indeed, if we 
could for a moment forget our own consciousness, and could look 
upon the merchant or the moss-trooper as a machine, quite alien 
to us, there would be no difficulty again—that is, no more diffi- 
culty than there is in the emergence of electricity. But the 
peculiarity of the case consists in this, that we interpret what we 
see in the case of the merchant or the moss-trooper from within— 
by our own consciousness; and we find it utterly impossible to 
conceive of feeling and thought emerging from any action of 
molecules. It is from within ourselves that we derive the certain 
knowledge that there was in this case of another an action of 
what we call will. Is it, or is it not conceivable that the whole of 
the antecedents of another merchant or moss-trooper might have 
been the same as the antecedents of this, so far as an absolutely 
perfect physical science—which we must suppose for the occasion 
—could tabulate them; and that precisely the same inducements 
should be brought to bear upon him, and yet that his conduct 
should be different? I mean that. the whole story, going 
back to any conceivable prehistoric ovum, and descending to 
the telegram of yesterday, should be repeated, and yet that 
the merchant thus set up should not do precisely what the 
other merchant did? We may certainly ask how it is to be 
proved that this might not take place. In our own selves 
we are conscious of no absolutely determining antecedents, and 
we are conscious when we act in one way that we might 
act in another. By no effort of the mind can we put, any 
meaning coherent with this consciousness into the proposition 
that, though we-can choose, we cannot will the choice. To 


‘choose is to will. Our choice is influenced by our antecedents . 


and by the present conditions; but the more closely we dwell 
upon this question the more clearly shall we see that, so long as 
we keep all the facts present to our minds, there is no escape from 
the primitive consciousness of personality and freedom, except 
into insanity. 

We have already. found the lecturer, accomplished man of 
science, and practised, as he is, in the use of pen and tongue, 
forgetting himself, and, by mere compulsion of language, making 
man a causal force, and actually attempting to distinguish between 

“primary ” and “derived products.” In a similar way we find him 
speaking of a “power [not ourselves] that makes for righteous- 
ness.” How Mr. Matthew Arnold would deal with his notion of this 
“power” in connection with the correlation of forces or conserva- 
tion of energy I do not know, but I should think it very instruc- 
tive to hear Professor Tyndall attempt to bring the existence and 
working of any such “power” within his formule. It is mani- 
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festly impossible that he should“do so. I will not venture now to 
inquire at length whether the doctrine of the convertibility of 
physical forces has not been “raised” to a “power” that is 
absurd; but it is within my brief to note that in proceeding to 
speak of “aspiration” the accomplished Professor again places 
himself in a dilemma :— 


«“ Surely many of the utterances which have been accepted as description 
ought to be interpreted as aspiration, or as having their roots in aspiration, 
instead of as objective knowledge. Does the song of the herald angels, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace and good-will towards 
men,’ express the exaltation and the yearning of the human soul? or does 
it describe an optical and acoustical fact, a visible host, an audible song? 
If the former, the exaltation and the yearning are man’s imperishable 
possession, a ferment long confined to individuals, but which may by-and- 
by become the leaven of the race. . . . But though the mechanical 
theory of a vocal heavenly multitude proves untenable, the immortal song 
and the feelings it expresses are still ours, to be incorporated, let us hope, 
in purer and less shadowy forms, in the poetry, philosophy, and practice 
of the future. Thus, following the lead of physical science, we are brought, 
without solution of continuity into the presence of problems which, as 
usually classified, lie entirely outside the domain of physics. To these pro- 
blems thoughtful and penetrative minds are now applying those methods 
of research which in physical science have proved their truth by their 
fruit. There is on all hands a growing repugnance to invoke the super- 
natural in accounting for the phenomena,of human life, and the thoughtful 
minds just referred to, finding no trate of evidence in favour of any other 
origin, are driven to seek in the interaction of social forces the genesis and 
development of man’s moral nature. If they succeed in their search_—and 
I think they are sure to succeed,—social duty will be raised to a higher 
level of significance.” 


“ Following the lead of science, we are brought without solution 
of continuity into the presence of problems which, as usually 
classified, lie entirely outside the domain of physics.” That is 
‘true: and, following the lead of common sense in all ages of the 
world, men have been brought into the presence of the same 
problems. Inté their presence—and how much farther do Dr. 
Tyndall’s “physics” carry him? By his own distinct and reiterated 
confession, not one atom, farther. He finds the transition from 
molecular action to consciousness unthinkable. So he tells us 
early in his Address. Why then, does he, at the close, speak of 
these problems as being “ usually classified as outside the domain 
of physics?” His own express admissions so classify them. Let 
any man dwell on, say, Avogadro’s law for a time, and then turn 
his thoughts within. Is the transition from molecules -to con- 
sciousness thinkable or not? If not, what are we, after all, to expect 
from Professor Tyndall’s “thoughtful and penetrative minds ” in 
this direction? Let us make positive: to ourselves the full mean- 
ing of the word unthinkable ; and we shall see that if man at any 
future time makes that thinkable which is now not so, he will at 
least have proved himself a true causal force, and the formula of 
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the “constant sum” will be proved false. This is only one more 
instance of the stupefying self-contradictions into which we are 
driven by this hybrid method. 

But I may inquire what right has Dr. Tyndall, upon his 
hypothesis, to the word “aspiration,” or to any hope of better 
things for “the race.” Once more, we are “in presence” of the 
unthinkable. It does not require very painful study to perceive 
that no human logic can compel the better, in the real or final 
sense, to emerge from the mere transformation of forces which 
make a “constant sum.” The very supposition implies change in 
the sense of addition, not of mere transformation. How can so 
plain a truth have come to be overlooked? The prophets of what 
we may provisionally term Spiritual Physics are perpetually 
endeavouring to quicken the dry bones of their philosophy by 
talking about progress and aspiration, as Dr. Tyndall does here. 
Aspiration! Progress! But how are you to have them without 
the interaction. of positive causal forces upon given material? No 
answer. And no answer is possible. There is an illusion in 
supposing the contrary. We need not wish to bind Dr. Tyndall 
fast to all his own adjectives; but we cannot let him off tqo easily 
upon such a phrase as this:—If the song of the herald angels 
expresses (not “objective knowledge,” but) “the exaltation and 
the yearning of the human soul,” then “the exaltation and the 
yearning are man’s imperishable [imperishable] possession—to be 
incorporated in better forms in the poetry, philosophy, and practice 
of the future.” Now, it is by no means easy to talk of moral pro- 
blems at all under shadow of the Conservation of Energy and the 
“ constant sum ”—indeed, it cannot be done, I repeat, without 
confusion; but we may perhaps conceive a hearer of this Address 
endeavouring to make the case a little clear to his own mind in 
some such manner as this :— 


“Constant sum? Conservation of energy? Incessant trans- 
formation? Then, I suppose the objective results of this im- 
perishable aspiration will be transmuted forms of some lower kind 
of force which existed in the past. Or will they be transmuted 
forms of some form of force which now exists in the moon or in 
Mercury? ....” Whether our imaginary friend thought this, or 
whether he made much out of it, or not, he might certainly go on 
to think thus :—“ In any case, I observe that my instructor speaks 
of this aspiration as the imperishable possession of the race. But 
can I quite follow this? I think not. Does the imperishable here 
mean that the aspiration itself is never to die? Hardly, for my 
instructor prophesies something less shadowy than the song of the 
angels, which I presume to refer to the realization of the yearnings, 
If it were the aspiration itself which was to be imperishable we 
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- —(but stop, who is we?)—should be in the same relative position 

millenniums hence as now. No, no, this imperishable posses- 
sion must mean . . . must mean... . why, what can it 
mean? Perhaps it means that the aspiration and yearning are 
to last till they are realized. But even then I do not see how 
there is to be any possession, unless there is addition. If there 
is a constant sum, then somebody must pay the piper. Yet, on 
second thoughts, I see that there is no’piper to pay, and nobody to 
pay the piper. By the supposition, you rob Peter to pay Paul. 
But stay—when once the aspiration and yearning have become 
incorporated, not in shadows, but in substantial form, is that to 
-remain, or is it, in turn, to be transformed? And if into something 
lower, in order to give another part of the universe a turn, where 
is the imperishable possession? I suppose it is selfish, but I do 
not seem to myself to care about giving another part of the uni- 
verse a turn. Butthere is the alternative ; only, if the transforma- 
tion isto be into something better, we have again the idea of 
addition. Besides, who or what is to possess the possession? . 
What is meant by the race? Possession implies a possessor ; 
and imperishable possession, ex vi termini an imperishable possessor. 
In-other words, without existing consciousness on whieh to paint 
itself, the universe is nihility—it is the old logic-block of Subject 
and Object. At this moment, unless J am, nothing is. How can I 
conceive of my consciousness, that is to say, myself, at once as 
an evolved part, and as a necessary counterpart of a constant 
gure Ye tea 


Having accompanied my imaginary listener so far, I will leave 
him and the subject for the present, or, rather, I will first have 
the cdurtesy to see him home. In the struggle to conceive of 
himself as at once a part and a counterpart; of an imperishable 
possession without an imperishable possessor ; of progress from 
shadow to substance, without the idea of addition,—in this struggle, 
I say, my listening friend feels the lights dance before his eyes, 
and the voice of the learned lecturer grow faint. Fortunately 
the Address is over. My friend creeps somewhat shakily into the 
open air, which revives him. Common sense comes to his aid. 
Joule and Mayer notwithstanding, he has forced it back upon his 
mind that there is addition as well as correlation; that he is him- 
self an entity, with a will which is a true causal force ; and that the 
problems he has to-night heard discussed. stand exactly where 
they always did, the Conservation of Energy notwithstanding. 
Perhaps something more than common sense comes fo his aid. It 
may be suffering; for, as Clough said, every man 


“Tf pain or sickness strike him 
Begins to think there is a God, 
Or something very like him.” 


THE CHARACTERS OF PLAUTUS. 


ERHAPS no writer has received in these days more attention 
from scholars, and less from the general public, than Plautus. 
It is easy to account for the interest which he has excited in 
scholars. The greatest of all English critics, Bentley, had, in his 
masterly schediasma prefixed to his edition of “Terence,” laid 
the basis of an entire reconstruction of the language and metres 
of the early Latin comic poets. His suggestions attracted almost 
no attention in his own country, but were taken up to some extent 
by a few Germans, especially by Hermann. The full signifi- 
_ cance of them, however, had to be brought out by a happy dis- 
covery. A palimpsest was distovered by Cardinal Mai in the 
Ambrosian Library in Milan, containing beneath its latest writing 
` a transcript of Plautus, probably of the fifth century. It was 
~ difficult to decipher. Almost every sentence had to be eked out 
by conjecture. But still the fact was revealed that later transcribers 
had altered the linguistic forms, had transposed many of the lines 
and even scenes, and had thus marred alike the sense and the 
verse of the comic poet. The special merit of seemg the great 
importance of the Milan palimpsest belongs to Friedrich Ritschl. 
That scholar had already taken to Plautine studies before he saw 
the famous manuscript. He had become known by an edition of 
the “Bacchides,” in which he. showed his belief in the principles of 
Bentley and Hermann, and he had contributed to the “ Rhenisches 
Museum” an article on the manuscripts and editions of Plautus. 
The year after this he visited Italy, and spent four months in 
deciphering the faded remains of the palimpsest. From that date 
(1837) to the time of his death, in 1876, he was incessantly occupied 
in ascertaining the forms of early Latinity, and in emendations and 
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illustrations of Plautus. During that long period his opinions 
underwent many modifications. He began an edition of Plautus 
in 1848, but long before he brought it to a close he had so altered 
his opinions that he began afresh, with a new edition of the 
“Trinummus,” in 1871, and got no further than this one play. 
Many scholars gathered round Ritschl in his researches, and 
especially prominent have been the labours of Bergk, Fleckeisen, 
Spengel, Loman, Geppert, Brix, Lorenz, Wagner, and Studemund. 
With all of these Ritschl was far from agreeing, and no man has 
used more unqualified language in denouncing his opponents. Of 
Signor Vallauri, an Italian professor who incurred his wrath, he 
says :— 

« What should one say to this but that we have before us a mere child, 
a big one indeed, that has already got printed such and such.a quantity, 
but one that has as yet learned nothing ; a child in regard to whom one is 
only doubtful whether it is most appropriate to bestow on him pity or 
contempt, or what else: a child whom there is now no hope of teaching 
anything better, as one knows what a power it is against which the fight 
is too difficult even for the Gods ?”* i 

This is the kind of language which he uses in regard to recalci- 
trant foreigners. Here is what he says of a small book of Bergk’s, 
in answer to his last excursus: “Libellus ut bone frugis consueti- 
que acuminis, ita rare malignitatis erubescendeque petulantie 
plenus.”| But whatever may have been Ritschl’s faults, he has 
done most splendid work for Plautus and early Latinity. -His 
labours have received little recognition in this country, or rather 
we should say that little study has been devoted to Plautus, if we 
may judge by what has been published. There are only three. 
plays of his edited by English scholars—two, the “ Aulularia ” and 
“Menzchmi,” by Hildyard, and the third, the “Mostellaria,” by 
the late Professor Ramsay. There is a good translation of the 
works of Plautus by Thornton and others, belonging to the last 
century; but we know of only two plays translated in the 
present, the “Tyinummus,” by an old Westminster, and the 
“ Mostellaria,” by Mr. Strong. The translation in Bohn’s Library 
can scarcely be counted here, as it probably appeals only to 
a special public of its own. In fact English scholars have too 
much ignored this Plautine movement, and even the respect due 
to Bentley and his methods is not accorded in the most ambitious 
edition of “Terence” which has appeared—that of Mr. Parry. 

The literary public generally over the Continent as well as in 
England have shown much the same indifference as English 
scholars. And yet Plautus does not deserve to be neglected. He 
bas rare wit, and his plays bring us into contact with a strange 
mode of life. We intend in this article to confine ourselves to an 


* Opuse. ii. Preface, p. xvii. 
t Preface to second edition of Trinummug, p. lsii. 
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exhibition of the curious features of this life, with an occasional 
glance at his literary merits as they come before us in connection 
with his characters. 

T. Maccius Plautus was born somewhere about the middle of the 
third century before Christ. His native place was Sarsina, a village 
in Umbria. ` At what time he found his way to Rome is not known. 
Most probably he went there when yet very young. For the first 
part of his career he was employed as an artisan in connection with 

a company of actors and made a little money in this way. With 
these earnings he traded, probably, as the custom was in those days, 
hiring a ship or getting a share in one, and sailing with his own 
goods to foreign parts. Plautus did not turn outa good hand at 

_money-making, for he returned to Rome with nothing in his pocket. 
He was now reduced to the utmost straits, and wandered about 
Rome seeking employment. In those days bakers were in the 
habit not merely of baking but of grinding their flour, and for 
this purpose they generally employed asses. Occasionally, how- 
ever, men ground the flour by means of handmills, and to this 
noble occupation, as a substitute for an ass, Plautus had to conde- 
scend. While thus employed, he wrote several comedies, which 
he offered to the ediles, who had the charge of comic exhibitions, 
and every now and then furnished the people with splendid spec- 
tacles and amusements out of their own purse or the public 
tréasury. The fortune of Plautus seems henceforth to have been 
made. He regularly wrote plays for the Romans, and continued 
their favourite comic writer down to the latest times. He died in 
1843.0. These are the main facts—indeed, all we know—of the 
life of Plautus, and even that little is subject to great discussion, 
and part of it made out by inferences, and amid much contra- 
diction. 

Even his very name was not handed down correctly in the 
manuscripts of his plays or of the writings which contained allu- 
sions to him. He was called M. Accius Plautus till Ritschl found 
the poet named Titus Maccius Plautus in the Ambrosian palimpsest, 
and proved that that form was really contained in some other 
writings, such as in one of the prologues. We have little clue to 
the dates of the plays of Plautus. Ritschl found two didascalie 
in the palimpsest—one pretty complete, the other very fragmentary. 
The one proved conclusively that the “ Stichus” was acted in the 
year 200 B.C., and the other, by ingenious conjecture and restora- 
tion, gives the year 191 B.C. as the date of the “Pseudolus.” 

_ Another clue is supposed to lie in the coins mentioned in the plays. 

Thus the “Asinaria,” “Bacchides,” “Curculio,” “Miles,” “Pseudolus,” 

“ Poenulus,” “ Rudens,” “Trinummus,” and “Truculentus” speak 

of nummi Philippei. But nummi Philippei are not mentioned by 

Livy before the triumph of Flamininus over King Philip in 196 B.C., 
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and were probably not introduced into Rome before that event. 
All these plays must therefore be later than 196 B.c.* This is not 
altogether satisfactory proof, but it is the best that we can get; 
and we may well agree with. Ritschl that most of the plays of 
Plautus which have come down to us were written in the last 
twenty years of Plautus’s life. But he must have been actively 
engaged in play-writing during many years previous, and we thus 
get the notable circumstance that Plautus’s activity probably ex- 
tended over the whole length of the second Punic War. It 
throws a curious light on that strange people the Romans, so 
courageous, so straightforward, so honest, so savage, so practical, 
and so haughty. They were then struggling might and main 
against the one master mind of Hannibal. They were reduced 
again and again to the utmost straits; their consuls were defeated 
and slain; their forces were routed and scattered, yet their spirit 
never gave way; and here we find them sitting down coolly amidst 
their calamities and devastations, to laugh at the odd personages 
whom Plautus sends across his stage. 

Plautus is said to have written no less than 180 plays; but the 
fact really was that nobody knew very well what he had written. 
Plautus probably began his career, like Shakspere, in remodelling 
what other men had written, and no one doubts that all his plays 
were transplanted from Greek to Roman soil. So that it is diffi- 
cult to know how much is his own in the absence of his originals. 
Besides this, he seems to have been quite as careless as Shaks- 
pere with regard to his productions. He did not think much of 
handmg down his name and his works to posterity. And so they 
fell into the hands of what we now call the theatre-manager. 
They were altered to suit the age, large passages were inserted, 
scenes were changed, and possibly passages were extruded. Add 
to this that he had numerous imitators, and thus it came about 
that at a very early period it was really difficult to determine 
what plays Plautus wrote, and how much of the plays that were 
without doubt his must be pruned off as the work of some inter- 
polator. But there can scarcely be a doubt that the twenty plays 
which have come down to us are, along with the “ Vidularia,” the 
twenty-one plays which Varro considered as unquestionablyPlautus’s, 
because there was a universal consent in regard to them. ‘There 
is hardly one of these, however, that can be regarded as being in 
the state in which Plautus left them. Some of them, such as the 
“Epidicus,” “Stichus,” and “ Aulularia,” are palpably imperfect. 
Ritschl has traced dittographies and interpolations in every play 
that he has edited. Nearly all the prologues belong to a later 
age, and the three or four which proceeded from the author have 
been largely interpolated. 

i * Parerga, p. 854. 
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Of the other plays of Plautus, Ritschl supposes that Varro be- 
lieved that fifteen were genuine, and he seems to agree with him, 
and tries to-make up the list. He also throws doubt on the asser- 
tion of Aulus Gellius that Plautus retouched the plays of older 
poets. But he does so partly by assuming that only forty of the 
plays attributed to Plautus were genuine, and partly by asking 
the question, Who could be the older poets? Gellius expressly 
asserts that about 130 plays were in circulation bearing the 
name of Plautus. They must have been written by some poet or 
poets. By whom were they written? We are as ignorant of 
this as of the older poets whom Plautus may have helped. But 
it is not at all unlikely that he wrote more than forty. If he 
were actively engaged as a play-writer from 220 B.c. to 184 B.C. 
we have a period of thirty-six years. Suppose that he wrote 
two plays a year, and we have severity-two. And he may well 
have been employed to dress up some of the comedies of Neevius, 
or even of Livius Andronicus, or some unknown poets. At any 
rate, his productive power, even if he produced 100 plays, is not 
so very remarkable. Many a French dramatic author has pro- 
duced quite as many, and the Athenian poets were equally prolific. 
Choerilus produced 130 dramas, Menander 105, and Diphilus 90. 
Plautus had not to tax his invention for plots. He found them in 
his Greek originals, and had merely the task of transplanting 
them into racy Latin. 

There can be no doubt that Plautus did take his plots from 
Greek originals. The scene of eleven of them is Athens. The 
rest are in Greek cities and colonies. The names of the characters 
are for the most part Greek. There is continual allusion to Greek 
customs. And it was the universal habit in the time of Plautus to 
transfer from Greek to Latin. ‘But not one of the originals has 
come down to us. In-some cases we do not know what the 
originals were. In some cases the prologues furnish us with the 
Greek name of the play, as in the “Miles Gloriosus,” but we find 
no allusion to such a play in the remains of the Greek comie 
poets. In some cases we have the Greek name and the name of 
the poet, as in the “ Asinaria;” but neither of himself nor of his 
play is anything known. In the few cases where we can con- 
fidently identify the original, as in the “ Trinummus,” there are no 
Greek fragments which are found exactly rendered by Plautus. 
Almost the only, if not absolutely the only verse accurately trans- 
lated is one that occurs in the “ Bacchides.” It is the well-known 
line, ; 

“Quem di diligunt adolescens moritur.” 


The Greek of Menander in the Als èfararôv is— 7? 


“Oy of Geol pinoow, &robyhorer véos, 
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The existing remains of the Greek originals do not furnish us 
with any sure foundation on which to form an accurate idea of 
Plautus’s method of treating them. If we could pronounce suc- 
cessful the efforts of Hermann in the case of the “Trinummus,” and 
of Ritschl in the case of the “Stichus” and “ Bacchides,” to trace 
several passages to remaining fragments, we should be led to the 
conclusion that Plautus took very great liberties with his originals, 
and, indeed, transferred them rather than translated. This con- 
clusion is extremely likely for many other solid reasons, and in 
this respect Plautus differs from Terence, whose work was very 
nearly that, of a translator. It would be very tedious to go over 
all the reasons for this opinion,* but we may allude to the most 
prominent. Throughout the plays of Plautus, allusion is fre- 
quently made to Roman customs and institutions. The ground- 
work is Greek, but every now and then the comic poet evidently 
addresses the audience in regard to practices prevalent amongst 
them. Some of these passages remind one of the parabases of 
Aristophanes, as im the fourth act of the “Curculio,” where a witty 
account is given of the various classes of society in Rome, and in 
what parts of the city each is to be found. We are only reminded, 
however, of the freedom of Aristophanes; for there is no substan- 
tial resemblance. The proud Roman was not a man to submit 
either himself or the State to the chance of being ridiculed. He 
was too sedate, too dignified, too unbending to find any fun in 
meddling with what he would deem the sanctities of domestic 
life, or the majesty of the empire.t And no doubt such a pre- 
valent feeling would act powerfully in deterring Plautus from 
using all the materials that he may have found in Greek originals. 
The Romar could find sport in the tricks of slaves, in the agonies 
of slave-dealers, and the pranks of young sparks and old fools 
with -courtezans; but there was a strict limit in his mind to the 
sphere of the comic, and beyond that limit he would deem it an 
insult to him for any comic poet to go. We may easily perceive 
that Plautus yielded to these restrictions of Roman comedy, and 
indeed, his plays furnish abundant evidence that he sacrificed the 
delicate and refined beauty of Greek wit to that riotous, rough, 
strong, and broad, sometimes coarse fun which was more in 
harmony with the Roman mind and with his own. We may 
therefore confidently affirm that Plautus threw a great deal of his 
own Italian nature into his Greek originals, selecting, altering, 
and introducing new passages in consonance with his own turn 
of mind and that of his Roman audience. His puns also are 
thoroughly Roman; and his style, so flexible, so natural, and so 
ready for the graceful expression of every emotion, is so peculiarly 


` * See Gaston Boissier, Quomodo Gracos Poetas’Plantus transtulerit, Parisiis, 1857. 


ł See Edélestand du Méril, Histoire de la Comédie Ancienne, vol. ii. p, 222. 
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his own, that we feel sure that in dealing with foreign materials 
he must have infused a great deal of his own spirit. 

It is not possible to give an English reader an adequate con- 
ception of the wit of Plautus. Wit is, to a large extent, evanescent 
in its nature, often a mere fraprance. It is generally for the 
moment, and with the moment it loses its relish and its force, so 
that many a joke which once shook the sides of these old Romans 
with inextinguishable laughter, now lies hid in some archaic crabbed 
word that has baffled the brains of modern philologists. Besides 
this, there are various forms of wit which require a knowledge of 
the original language for their relish. Puns, for instance, though 
thickly scattered over the works of Plautus, fall dead, and are 
entirely untranslateable. They depend on the instantaneous 
suggestion of two meanings, ridiculous in their contrast, and as 
this instantaneous suggestion can arise only in minds to which the 
words are familiar, it is no wonder that critics have generally come 
to the opinion that the puns of Plautus are wretchedly bad. The 
critics are not altogether wrong. .In olden times, and sometimes 
even in our days, people repeat the same words having different 
meanings in the hurry and excitement of their passionate thought 
—and writers like Plautus and Shakspere did not fastidiously 
weigh the exact cleverness of polished double-meanings; and 
therefore it is true that one can find, in both these writers, puns 
that, according to modern writers, are decidedly wretched. They 
were thrown off in the abandon of the moment, and, whether 
wretched or clever, they always express that abandon and rapid 
passion in the course of which they occur. But still many puns, 
both in Plautus and Shakspere, could be mentioned which are 
recognized to be inimitable in their way, and therefore we are 
justified in saying that our want of familiarity with the associations 
of Latin words may prevent us from seeing the full force of many 
others, 

Then, again, it is impossible for even scholars to realize the wit 
that lies in words. Some words excite laughter of themselves— 
and this is especially the case when a description of well-known 
characters is given in pat fantastic language. Happily, too, 
many things which would excite laughter among the Romans 
‘would excite only disgust among us. Thus, for instance, they 
seem to have enjoyed allusions to blear eyes. They enjoyed 
extravagantly the sight of a'person vomiting, and Pseudolus must 
have made a regular hit when in a fit of drunkenness he comes - 
upon the stage, and empties his stomach upon an old man that . 
has the misfortune to address him. Then again, if we may judge 
from the plays of Plautus, the Romans had a savage delight in 
seeing old men made fools of, or, which is quite as bad, make 
fools of themselves. Old age, which even with them had its 
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honours in certain circumstances, became their sport. A happy 
change has come over the feelings of men in these and many 
other respects. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, there are 
yet many pieces of Plautus that are redolent of wit, and we shall 
now attempt to give some faint idea both of his powers and of the 
` characters which he portrayed. 

We should remark at the outset, however, that some of the plays 
are not comical, or at least derive most of their interest from other 
than comic sources. They are comedies simply because they 
have a happy ending. This is the case with what has been pro- 
nounced by Lessing one of the best of all comedies, “The 
Captives.” It is more a kind of melodrama, of affecting scenes, 
and of characters that interest the spectator, and whose ultimate 
prosperity he is glad to see approaching. There are, indeed, one 
or two comic scenes in the play, but they are purely incidental. 

Beginning’ our survey then of the characters and life given in 
the plays of Plautus, we are drawn at once to the two features of 
society that are entirely different from anything with which we are 
practically acquainted—slave-life and the-life of women. Slaves 
were the most miserable wretches that could be well conceived. 
They were absolutely in the power of their masters. They were 
thrashed, they were put into the stocks, they received cuffs con- 
tinually, and they had to do every nasty and disagr eeable business 
which their masters ordered. Their life is represented as a 
continual succession of blows, and they were often thankful that 
their backs had become as hard as leather and that they had been 
provided with feet which could now and then help them to run 
off. In the plays of Plautus various classes of slaves make their 
appearance. One class performed the office of pedagogue. In the 
discharge of this office the pedagogue slave acted as the guardian 
of his master’s son, attended him at all hours, especially went with 
him to school and the places for gymnastic exercise, and had parti- 
cular charge of his moral training. Of course these slaves could not 
be treated so unceremoniously as other slaves. There was some- 
thing in their austere and self-restraining life that commanded 
respect, and some of them were honoured with the friendship of the 
mostillustrious men of Rome. But even in Plautus’s time a change 
of the old manners had begun to set in, and the respect which gave 
effect to their teaching was not accorded them. One of them 
complains of the sad alteration, and tells how, now in his day, when 
. a boy of seven years of age is reproved he breaks his tablet over 
_ the pedagogue’s head,-and when the pedagogue goes to his master 

and complains of the rebellion of his pupil, the father, proud of his 
spirited son, smiles and says of the insolent youngster, “ Ah, he is a 
plucky little fellow that—he has the true Roman blood in him.”* 


* Bacch. 444. 
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These good pedagogues occupy a very unimportant part in the 
plays of Plautus. Not so the wicked slaves who were attendants 
on young gentlemen. These strange mortals have in thẹ pages 
of Plautus no idea of morality. They lie and cheat as naturally 
as fish swim in water. They are thorough knaves and glory in 
being so. They make no concealment of their skill in deception. 
Indeed it is their boast, and they are only sorry when the parti- 
cular trick is discovered too soon. They pander to all the vices of 
their young masters, supply them with money whieh they get by 
lies out of the pockét of the old master, and in the difficulties in 
which the rash, headstrong youth entangle themselves they form 
valuable aids. They are exceedingly clever. They are generally ex- 
ceedingly faithful to their young masters. There is scarcely a single 
play in which one of these slaves does not make his appearance. In 
several of them he is the principal character. I shall give a rapid 
sketch of the plot of one drama in which the slave plays the 
most prominent part. It bears the name of “Pseudolus,” that 
is, “The Cheat,” from the appropriate name of the hero of the play. 
Lorenz pronounces it the master-work of Plautus. 

In the opening scene appear Calidorus, the young man who is 
master of the slave, and Pseudolus, the slave himself? Calidorus 
has received a letter from a slave-girl, with whom he has fallen 
passionately in love, in which she tells him that she is to be sold 
to a Macedonian soldier,"that a large part of the money has 
already been paid, and that -the Macedonian intends soon to 

` send his servant for her with the remainder of the money, and 
a letter signed with his own seal. Poor Calidorus blubbers over 
this sad news; he has no money to buy her himself, and is in utter 
despair at the loss of his sweetheart. He asks Pseudolus if he 
could not procure him the sum he requires; but Pseudolus replies 
with jeers and jests, and so at last Calidorus says to him :— 


“Tt is all over with me this day. Won’t you now lend me one single 
drachma, and I'll give you it back to-morrow ? 

“ Pseud. I scarcely think I could get as much for you, even if I were to 
pawn myself for it. But whatin the world are you going to do with the 
drachma ? 

“ Cal. I am going to buy a rope for myself. 

“ Pseud. What are you going to do with a rope? 

“ Cal. I am-going to hang myself. I am determined to get at darkness 
before darkness comes on., ` 

“ Pseud. Who will then pay me back my drachma? Do you intend, you 
cunning fellow, to hang yourself simply to cheat me of my drachma? 

“ Qal. It is utterly impossible for me to live if the girl is estranged and 
taken away from me. 9 

“ Pseud. Tuts, man, don’t blubber ; there is no fear of your living.” 


And so, after much banter of this kind, Pseudolus consoles him 
by telling him that he will that day either give him the slave-girl 
VOL. XXX., 3z 
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or the twenty mine required to buy her. Then in the next 
scenes Pseudolus boldly informs the slave-owner and the father of 
Calidorus that he intends to cheat them, and therefore they had 
better be on their guard. Now comes the trial of the skill of 
Pseudolus. How is he to cheat them? He ponders all kinds of 
schemes, ransacks his life of plots for the best contrivances, feeling 
somewhat puzzled when accident comes to his relief. Just as he 
is meditating his trick, a foreign servant comes to the door, and 
asks if this is the house of the slave-owner, whose name is Ballio. 
Pseudolus assures him that itis. He asks for Ballio. Pseudolus 
says, that Ballio is not at home; but he is himself a substitute for 
Ballio—will do in his stead. The servant replies, No; that won't. 
suit. He must see Ballio. He has strict orders from his master, 
the Macedonian, to give the remainder of the money to nobody 
but Ballio. “ Well,” says Pseudolus, “it can’t be helped. Ballio 
won't be at home for some time,” and so the foreign ‘servant 
must stay a while. The foreign servant asks Pseudolus what his 
name is. The scoundrel answers, Syrus, that being the name of 
one of Ballio’s slaves, and, when the foreigner gets the name, he 
hands Pseudolus the letter with the seal of the captain, and con- 
taining an order to Ballio to hand over the girl to his servant. 
Pseudolus is now in his glory. He finds everything smooth. 
He gets a fellow-slave to dress himself like the foreign servant; 
he borrows from a companion of his young master the sum of five 
ming, which the Macedonian had still to pay, and he sends him 
off to Ballio. Balliois overjoyed. He readily gives up the girl, 
and expresses his unbounded satisfaction that there isno chance of 
Pseudolus now cheating him. The girl is safe in the Macedonian’s 
hands. Soon after this the foreign servant, who had gone to a 
neighbouring shop to refresh himself, on' the recommendation of 
Pseudolus, who promised to send for him when Ballio came back, 
hastens to the door of Ballio, knocks at it with vehemence, and, 
laying down the five minæ, demands the girl, according to the 
orders of his master, which, he had entrusted to Syrus. Ballio, 
and another gentleman who is with him, think they see through 
the whole of this plot. They have caught Pseudolus nicely, and 
so they try to make a fool of the foreign servant. They chaff 
him in every possible way, until at`last he supposes them mad. 
His statements at length begin to make an impression on the slave- 
dealer, and his eyes are gradually opened to the trick of Pseudolus. 
His chagrin at this is immense, as he has laid a heavy wager with 
the father of Calidorus that Pseudolus would not cheat him; and 
we may remark here that the Roman audience would enjoy his 
misery enormously, as however many slaves they might them- 
selves have, they abhorred those who trafficked in slaves, and 
especially in female slaves. Pseudolus, in the meantime, by a 
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„wager, has gained twenty mine from the father of Calidorus, and 
he goes off to a banquet with his prize, and there regales him- 
self until he gets tipsy. In this state he reaches home, with 
a garland round his head. Just before the house he soliloquizes, 
and relates how the young men made a fool of him, and he 
made a fool of himself in the banquet. He begins thus :— ` 


« What’s this? Is this the way it’s going? Feet, are you standing, or 
are you not? Do you wish me to lie flat and some one to come and pick me 
up? For, by Hercules! if I fall the disgrace will be yours. Won’t you 
go on? Yes, yes; you must be obedient to me this day. This is the 
great mischief with wine. It first catches a man by the legs—it is a wily 
wrestler.” 


And thus he blames wine, but soon he passes to its praise— 
regarding a state of jollification as: the most glorious on earth. 
Then he begins to dance, showing with what admirable grace he 
did the Ionic step before the feasters, and telling how he con- 
cluded it by a somersault. There is a short, unimportant scene 
succeeding this, which draws the play to an end. 

Pseudolus is a representative of one of the principal stock 
characters on the Greek and Roman stage. We cannot doubt 
the truth of the representation. Of course other slaves are 
frequently mentioned. There are those who keep watch at the 
door, porter-slaves; there are those whose principal business it is 
to thrash the rest when ordered by their masters; there are the 
various household slaves, as cooks, waiting-maids, waiting-men ; 
indeed an endless variety—but none of these come prominently 
forward. Several of the plays, however, depend for their interest 
on slave-making and slave-selling. The beautiful comedy of the 
“ Captivi” has for one of its principal characters an old man who 
has lost his two sons, and who engages in the traffic of slaves, in 
the hope that he may buy a slave worthy enough to be a ransom 
for his own children. Others again have, as part of their plot, 
the kidnapping of children—their being taken to foreign lands, 
their being likely to pass into strange hands, and the sudden 
recognition of them by their friends. 

We shall see more of this when we come to glance at the women- 
characters which pass before us in the pages of Plautus. Most 
of them belong to the slave class. Often, when the Greeks took a 
city, they razed it to the ground, killed nearly all the men, and 
carried off the women to be slaves in lands far away from their 
own homes. These women had to submit to the greatest cruelties 
and indignities. Plautus borrows his scenes from Greek plays— 
and accordingly most of his women have become slaves in this 
way. There can beno doubt, however, that the Romans trafficked 
in female slaves as well as the Greeks—and thus the picture of 
the female slaves in the one nation will hold good for the other. 
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When superior officers made these women captive they generally 
kept them in their own houses; but as such slaves brought a large 
sum, there were men who made a livelihood by stealing them 
away. These sold them to persons whose occupation was again 
to sell them to the rich inhabitants of the cities, sometimes lending 
them away only for a year, and sometimes giving them up for life. 
The laws regulated the conveyance, if I may so speak, of these 
women-slaves, and one of the plays turns upon a scoundrel of a 
slave pretending to be an Eastern, and coming to the slave-dealer’s 
house with the daughter of another man, a parasite, and selling 
her at an enormous loss, but without a legal form. The parasite 
goes at once to the slave-dealer and claims back his illegally sold 
daughter. These slave-women were employed in various ways. 
Sometimes they were kept as household servants, sometimes as 
nurses; but most frequently they were used at banquets to dance 
before the festive gentlemen, and to sing, play the lyre, and amuse 
them with witty sayings. They were often, therefore, highly 
cultivated, conjoining the accomplishments ef our most expert 
acrobat with those of an opera singer and an educated lady. 
Some of them descend to the lowest degree of coarseness in 
Plautus; while a few are exceedingly sweet, modest, and 
gentle. ; 
The women of the plays of Plautus are naturally divisible into 
two classes: those who were free, and those who were or had 
been slaves. It is important to keep in mind that this distinction 
reached far into all the social relations. The slave-girl, however 
nobly descended she might be, could not marry a free citizen. 
The free man could only marry the daughter of a free fellow- 
citizen. In consequence of this the choice of a wife was narrowly 
restricted, and a large class of women were necessarily thrown out 
beyond the social pale. The women who could marry were closely 
confined. They grew. up in the recesses of the women’s quarter 
of the house. They had seldom opportunities of seeing any one 
but their most intimate relatives. They rarely gazed upon the 
general public except when they marched in some religious pro- 
cession and took part in religious festivals. Their higher educa- 
tion was neglected, and for the most part their society was 
despised. Their marriages were arranged by the fathers. They 
shad no voice in the matter themselves, and frequently the main 
question was as to the dowry which they could bring to their 
future husbands. In these circumstances we could not expect to 
see marriageable young girls in the Plautine plays. They did not 
appear in public or mingle in society. Only one is to be found 
acting a part in the plays of Plautus, and that too, in extraordinary 
circumstances. Her fathet is the parasite in the “Persa.” This 
wretch is ready to do anything for the sake of a good dinner, and 
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his daughter is a small matter if placed in competition with that. 
So he compels her to play the part of slave-girl. She objects 
very strongly. She sees that it is not a proper act for her. She 
sees also that it will damage her prospects of marriage. But the 
authority of a father was paramount. He commands, and she must 
obey, and obeys gently and meekly. Mention is made of other 
marriageable girls. In the “Trinummus,” the good youth Lysiteles 
seeks the hand of the sister of Lesbonicus the spendthrift. His 
‘father, Philto, undertakes to see Lesbonicus on the subject, and 
_ an interesting dialogue ensues. Lesbonicus cannot believe that 
Philto is in earnest in asking a portionless daughter, and, when at 
last he is convinced that Philto is not making a fool of him, he 
states that he will part with the only remaining little property he 
has in order to give some dowry to his sister. It would be such 
a disgrace to him, if she were to bring nothing to the family stock. 
Another marriageable girl appears in the “ Aulularia.” Her father, 
the miser Euclio, is very glad to get her off his hands without dowry, 
and the man who wishes to marry her prefers to have an undowried 
wife. His reasons for this preference are notable. Megadorus, the 
suitor, is rich. He has lived with his widowed sister for some time, 
‘but she thinks that he ought now to marry. She is not, however, 
very favourable in her account of women. “We are,” she says, 
“deservedly regarded as very garrulous, and people strongly 
affirm that not a single silent woman has been found in any age 
up to this day.” She further informs him that there is no chance 
of his getting a good wife: he can merely have a selection out of 
bad: “alia alia pejor, frater, est.” However, she ends with recom- 
mending one whom she knows and deems suitable in age and 
circumstances. He does not accept her proposal, but says that he 
wishes to marry the daughter of Euclio, and he is very glad that 
‘she is so poor. The dowried wives have become wildly extrava- 
gant and insolent, and if the rich were to do as he intends, that is, 
mairy undowried wives, there would be more concord in the state ; 
the women would pride themselves more on their manners than 
their dowry, they would have less reason to fear punishment than 
they now have, and the husbands would have less expense. In one 
word, “the undowried wife is in the power of her husband, the 
-dowried one tortures and ruins him.” In the course of this discussion 
Megadorus expatiates on the extravagances of the women of his 
day. “ They must have purple and gold given them, maidservants, 
‘mules, mule-drivers, attendants, salutation boys, and carriages.” 
‘ And then he gives a list of the various artisans who wait upon 
the matrons. Here it is in the Latin, for an exact translation 
-would require a dissertation :*— 


* Aulularia, 504—515. We give Wagner's text, 
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“Stat fullo phrugio aurifex linarius 1 
Caupones patagiarii indusiarii, 
Flammarii violarii cararii, 
Propolz linteones calceolarii, 
Sedentarii sutores diabatharii— 
Solearii astant, astant molocinarii, 
Petunt fullones, sarcinatores petunt, 
Iam hosce absolutos censeas: cedunt petunt 
Trecenti: circumstant phulacistæ in atriis, 
Textores linbularii, arcularii: 
Aut aliqua mala crux semper est que aliquid petat.” 


The extravagance of the womenis rather a favourite subject of at- 
tack with Plautus. Adelphasium, in a beautiful passage in the “Poe- 
nulus,” describes how the whole day is frittered away in bathing, 
polishing, painting, and such operations, and in “ Epidicus” we 
have an enumeration of the vast variety of dresses which they wore. 
It may be questioned how far these descriptions were taken from 
the Greek, and how far they are applicable to Roman women. 
Wagner supposes that the passage in the “ Aulularia” refers to 
Roman women, and bases on it an argument for the date of the 
play. It is scarcely possible to imagine that Plautus would have | 
introduced such passages if they did not tell, but it would be 
difficult to fix the date of the commencement of extravagance 
among the Roman ladies. All we can affirm with certainty is that: 
there must have been extravagance in some shape or other, and it 
is interesting to note how, at this early stage of it, it had already 
begun to frighten men from marriage. Here are the reasonings 
of a bachelor, somewhat compressed from “Miles Gloriosus :” *— 


“ Pe. By Hercules, it is a splendid thing to be a bachelor! If a good 
wife were to be got anywhere in the world, that would alter the case; but 
where am I to find such an one? And, do you think, am I to bring to my 
house a woman who will never say to me, ‘ Buy a nice warm coat for your- 
self, to keep the cold away this ‘winter,’ but, on the contrary, who will 
awake me out of sleep before the cocks crow, and say to me, ‘ Now, dear, 
give me some money to make a present with to my mother on the calends. 
of March; or give me some money to buy stuff for making sweetmeats ; 
~ ve me some money to give to the witch and the dream interpreter,’ &c. ? 
Then I don’t need children. I have plenty of relatives. I live as I like— 
no one to interfere with me—and when I die I shall leave my possessions. 
to my friends ; they know that, and take good care of me. They come 
and see what I am doing and what I wish. Before daybreak they are at 
my door, asking how I slept in the night. They sacrifice, and then send 
the best part to me. They invite me to breakfast and dinner, to all their 
feasts, and they all vie with each other in sending me gifts. Of course I 
know why—but what matters that? They nurse me and bestow gifts on 
me.” 


The wives, then, in Plautus, are not represented in the most. 
amiable colours. The old men stand in most awful dread of their- 
old girls, as they called them. Deemones, for instance, is afraid to 
look at Palestra and Ampelisca, lest his wife fly upon him. 
Meneechmus gives a most vivid picture of the-prying propensities: 


‘N 


ÁJ 
* Verses 676—707, Lorenz. 
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of his wife. And some of them have wonderful command of 
abusive language, and rate their husbands in no measured terms. 
They even play most insolent tricks on them, as in the “ Casina.” 
But bad as some of these wives may have been with their extrava- 
gance and their tongues, they are not accused of unfaithfulness. 
The Romans and Greeks agreed with thé French in making the 
, fathers select the wives for their sons, but they differed from them 
in having divorce procurable on comparatively easy terms. And 
this circumstance makes a wide difference in the plots of their 
respective dramas. The plot of such a piece as “La petite 
Mariée” would be as utterly repulsive to a Roman audience as to 
an English. There is not one instance throughout the twenty 
plays of Plautus in which the virtue of a married woman is 
assailed. We might except, from a modern and an early Christian 
point of view,” Joves amour with Alcmena, but in the Roman 
opinion Alemena and her husband were honoured by this marked 
token of a god’s favour. There is one instance in which the man 
himself, the braggart soldier, supposes that he has committed 
the crime. He is led to believe that a courtezan is really a 
married woman and that she is dreadfully in love with him, and 
he yields to the deception. He is severely punished for it,in the 
end, and acknowledges that he has well merited what he has 
received. - 

The absence of freedom before marriage, is not, however, 
-without its evil consequences. The young men had generally got 
attached to some handsome slaves before they married, and the 
old men seemed very much inclined to renew their youthful recol- 
lections by pranks of a similar nature. This is the cause of the 
most serious quarrels between husband and wife. In one passage 
the uùfairness of the position of husband and wife in this respect 
is set forth, though not by a wife, but by a slave :— | 

“ By Castor, wives live on hard terms, and much more unfair—poor 
wretches that they are—than their husbands. For if the husband has his 
courtezan without the knowledge of his wife, and she comes to know, he 
gets off scot-free; but if the wife go but to the outside without the 
knowledge of her husband, the husband has a case ‘made for him, and she 
is divorced. Would that there were the same law for husband as for wife! 
For a good wife is content with one husband, why should not a husband 
be content with one wife ? ”+ ; 

When the wife thinks that she is badly used, she generally 
sends for her father. She expects him either to effect a recon- 
ciliation, or procure the return of her dowry and a divorce. In 
some cases, as in that of Menzechmus, the father takes the side of 
the husband and counsels submission. 

. Though there are some bad wives, there are also some very 


* See Arnobius adversus Nationes, vii. 33. 
t Mercator, v. 805—8138. 
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good. Foremost among these is Alcmena in the “Amphitruo.” 
She isa true, loving, faithful wife. She greets her supposed husband 
on his return from war with the kindliest welcome. She is never 
impure even in any single thought, butis simply chaste throughout, 
even in scenes which might have tempted the poet to pander 
. to his rough audience. She is astonished and amazed at the 
suspicions of her real husband, but no consideration will make 
her confess to a crime which she has not committed. She always 
retains the dignity of stainless purity. But if jealousy is to rule 
his soul, she is willing to part from him, and asks her dowry :— 
“ Valeas: tibi habeas res Tan, reddas meas. 
Juben’ mihi comites ? 
“ Jup. Sanan’ es? 
EAL - Si non jubes, 
Sinito: Pudicitiam egomet comitem duxero.” 

When at length her husband confesses that he was wrong, she 
is ready at once to receive him back into her affection, and restore 
him all the old love. The resemblance between her character 
and some of the circumstances of her life and those of Desdemona 
has struck some critics, and is worth examination. Both Moliére 
and Dryden have imitated the “ Amphitruo” of Plautus, but there 
cannot be a doubt that the play of the Roman is the purest‘of the 
three and that of the Englishman the most impure, and that the 
character of Alcmena is not improved by Molière, if not deterio- 
rated, and is certainly the worse of the handling of Dryden. 
There is another wife in Plautus whose character is very beau- 
tiful, so far as we have a glimpse of it. In the opening scenes of 
the “Stichus,” there are two married sisters, bearing the names 
of Panegyris and Pinacium in the old editions, but those of 
Philumena and Pamphila in the Ambrosian palimpsest. Their 
husbands have been a considerable time away from them, and 
their father thinks that they might now come under his pro- 
tection, and marry again according to a liberty allowed by law 
in the case of absconding husbands. Pamphila (Pinacium) has 
strong affection for her husband and refuses. She thus urges her 
sister to continue faithful :— 


“ It is reasonable, in my opinion, that all wise people should attend to 
and do their duty. Wherefore, I, though I am younger than you, -warn 
you to remember your duty; and if our husbands should be wicked, and 
should act otherwise than is right, so much the more, by Pollux, does it 
become us to remember to do our duty with might and main,”* 


She is resolved also to be firm towards her father, but at the 
same time, as she has a true affection for him and respect for his 
authority, she will not have recourse to any other means than 
earnest entreaty. Unfortunately Pamphila disappears from the 


* Stich. 39-46. 
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play after the introductory scenes, or if she appeared again, that 
portion of the play has been lost. 

There is one other free woman who deserves special notice— 
the priestess of the Temple of Venus in the “Rudens.” Priestesses, 
as Benoist has remarked, had much more liberty of movement 
than ordinary matrons, and could appear in public on many 
occasions on which the others could not. When Palestra and 
Ampelisca flee to her temple for refuge, she is astonished to find 
' that they have not come in white garments, and with victims, as 
visitors to a temple should ; but no sooner does she learn the real 
state of the case than she remembers mercy, and not sacrifice, and 
gives them a hearty welcome. With all the power she possesses 
she will defend and help them. 


“I don’t think,” says Ampelisca, in regard to her, ‘that I ever saw 
any old woman more deserving the blessing of gods and men. How ten- 
derly, frankly, honourably, and ungrudgingly did she take us to herselfi— 
trembling, needy, wet, shipwrecked, and fainting creatures that we were; 
not otherwise than if we were her own daughters. How she tucks up 
her dress and herself warms the water that we may bathe.”* 


A truly Christian woman, and not merely as Benoist makes her, 
“ Fere Christiana et Christianis sensibus animata.” 

The second class of women were practically outcasts from 
society, and they knew it, and acted accordingly. Some might 
take to spinning and other feminine occupations; but a large 
number were either definitely set apart by the slave-dealers for 
the pleasure of men, or applied themselves to the trade as the 
easiest means of livelihood. Very frequently they strove to attain 
their liberty, and through their infiuence with their lovers they 
often succeeded. But they could not marry, and therefore con- 
tinued to live the life in which they had been trained, or dealt in 
slave-girls. The whole mode of life of such women could not 
but brutalize them. And some of the characters which Plautus 
gives us exhibit the lowest coarseness and utter and irredeemable 
selfishness. They look upon men as their victims. ' Men are the 
sheep that they have to fleece. The courtezan woman is a fool 
who would dream of being faithful to one man. She must have 
money. As soon as a man is ruined he must be turned out of 
doors; and the next rich-fool that comes must be fleeced in a 
similar manner. Such sentiments are common to the whole class; 
but there are shades of differences in the characters. Some are 
absolutely mercenary. They have no heart, and know and allow 
that they have none. They are fond of coarse language. 
They are strongly addicted to wine; and they have almost 
no interest in anybody. Others, on the contrary, are fond, of 
one man above another, so long as he has money. They are 


* Stich. 406—411. i 
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cultivated and witty. They know how to dress well, and 
have studied all the arts that can attract. They can give 
nice little dinner-parties; they take an interest in their serving- 
maids; they have kindly feelings towards those who have brought 
them up. But there is still, in Plautus’s portraiture of them, a 
radical hardness of heart. They are selfish to the backbone, fond 
of dress, and inclined to wine, and will probably end like the 
others in becoming free, drunken, and traffickers in young slave- 
girls.” i 

There is one curious and notable series of exceptions to this 
degradation. The Greeks viewed these outcasts from society with 
a very friendly eye. They recognized the fact that it was their 
destiny that had put them into the difficult circumstances with 
which they had to struggle. And when these women happened 
to have great powers of mind, or were particularly pleasing, the 
Greeks chose them as companions for life, and if they could not 
make them their wives, they treated them as such, and were very 
kind to them. Thus Pericles lived with Aspasia, and Sophocles 
with the mother of the father of his favourite grandson. But. 
in Plautus there is not one instance of such a connection. There 
are, however, three or four beautiful characters among the slave- 
girls—Selenium, Planesium, Adelphasium, and Palestra. They 
are modest and kindly. They wish to live with one man. Like 
the Mirah of “ Daniel Deronda,” they move about in bad society 
and are exposed to every temptation, but by a miraculous provi- 
dence they remain pure. M. Benoist, probably touched by com~ 
passion, thinks that Paleestra is the most lovely of these characters, 
We are inclined to give the palm to Adelphasium: in the “Poenulus,” 
—though perhaps she is somewhat prim,—because we can judge 
her better, since the play affords more scope for the development of 
her character. AJl these girls are found in the end to be freeborn. 
They have been exposed or stolen in early childhood. Marks of 
identification go with them in their wanderings. And at last the 
happy father recognizes his long-lost child, and the lover is 
delighted with the thought that he can marry. 

These then were the girls with whom the young Greeks and 
the young Romans had to fall in love, and fall in love they did. 
But this love was rarely anything else than a mad, headstrong, 
and even bestial passion. Rarely could the Romans have come 
in contact with such women that they could realize the fine 
remark of Steele, “ To have loved her was a liberal education.” 
And indeed the Romans seem to have looked on love as one of 
` those fits which’ come upon a man once or twice in his life, and 
which, like too much wine, made him stagger and reel for a time, 


* M. Benoist has gone over separately the characters of every woman in Plautus in 
his thesis, De Personis Muliebribus apud Plautum. Massiliz, 1862. 
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and then left him in his older years a more sedate and indifferent 
person. Some such love intrigue occurs in almost every play of 
Plautus. There are three plays in which no female character ap- 
pears,—“ The Captivi,” “The Pseudolus,” and “The Trinummus,’— 
but even into two of these love is introduced. In the second the 
whole play is concerned with the acquisition of a courtezan girl, 

and in the “Trinummus ” Lesbonicus has lost his property through 
love, and Lysiteles has one or two long speeches on the ruin that 
attends the lover. 

Several writers have adduced many passages from Plautus to 
show that he did not think it a wrong thing for a young, or 
even for an old man, on a rare occasion, to have intrigues with 
these courtezans.* The fact cannot be denied. But it is also 
true that Plautus uniformly represents the residences of these 
women as the jaws of ruin. The “Truculentus” is throughout a 
powerful representation of the utter selfishness of the class. The 
young man Diniarchus wastes his means on them, is ruined, and 
receives no pity from them. And the upright pedagogue, Lydus, in 
the “ Bacchides,” describes the house of the courtezans in language 
which might have suggested to Dante his inscription over the 
portals of hell. “Unbar and throw open quickly this gate of 
hell (Orcus), I beseech you, for I deem it no other, for no one 
comes here but he whom all hopes have abandoned of being 
virtuous.” t 

We may take a glance at the mode in which love-making went 
on in those days. Gaston Boissier thinks that Plautus is peculiarly 
happy in his’ portrayal of a lovers feelings. He appeals to a 
passage in the “ Curculio” where Phedromus, a young man, thus 
addresses the door of his sweetheart’s house :|— 


fs Pessuli, heus pessuli, vos saluto lubens, 
Vos amo, vos volo, vos peto atque opsecro, 
Gerite amanti mihi morem amenissumi ; 
_ Fite caussa mea ludii barbari, 
Sussulite, opsecro, et mittite istinc foras, 
Que mihi misero amanti exbibit sanguinem, 
Hoc viđe ut dormiunt pessuli pessumi 
Nec mea gratia conmovent se ocius.” 
Or the language of Diniarchus when Phronesium appears : §— 
“Ver vide 
Ut tota floret, ut olet, ut nitide nitet.” 
He affirms that such passages justify the opinion of Aelius Stilo 
that if the muses wished to speak Latin, they would have used the 
language of Plautus. 
I shall quote two of the passages in which Plautus exhibits 
love-making. The one is from the “Asinaria” (664), and gives the 


epithets which women used towards men. 


» Édélestand du Méril, Histoire de la Comédie Ancienne, vol. ii. p. 211. Gaston 
9. 


_ Boissier, Quomodo, &ec. p. 3 


+ Verses 368—370. ' t Cur. 146—154. , § Truc. ii. 4. 2. 
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A slave, Leonidas, has contrived to get possession of a sum of 
money which a slave-girl requires, in order that she may be per- 
mitted to have interviews with his young master. The slave is 
conscious of his power over the girl, and wishes to tease her by 
keeping the money from her for some time. So she says to him:— 


“ Give me the money, my dear little eye, my rose, my soul, my delight : 
do not, I entreat you, separate us lovers. 

“ Leon. Come now, just call me your little sparrow, your chick, your 
quail, your lambkin, your little kid, or your little calf. Just seize me by 
the dear little ears, and put dear little lips to dear little lips.” 


And so the slave goes on bantering her. The last expression I 
may explain by the way. It refers to a curious mode of kissing 
practised by Greeks and Romans. When a person wished to give , 
a good hearty kiss to one very dearly beloved, he seizéd her by 
the ears and performed the operation with more comfort and 
heartiness.- Another slave, partner with Leonidas, afterwards asks 
her to call him by some other sweet names. The girl addresses 
him, “My Libanus, my golden little eye, the gift and glory of 
love, if you please, I'll do what you wish: only do give me the 
money.” “Just then,” he says, “call me your duckling, your dove, 
your puppy, your swallow, your jackdaw, your little sparrow, your’ 
little boy.” Such were the endearing epithets which the young 
women addressed to the young men. Now for those’ addressed 
by the young men. In the‘scenel am to adduce, a young man has 
asked his slave to try to gain for him the affections of a slave-girl 
of whom he is enamoured. The slave sets to work at once. The 
young man Agorastocles asks Milphio the slave,* 

“ Why is this girl angry with me? 

“ Mil. Why is this girl angry with you? Why should I care about 
that? That is your look-out. 

“ Ag. By Hercules, you may drown yourself if you don’t make her as , 
tranquil as the sea used to be when the halcyon led forth its young ones 
on it. 

“ Mil. What am I to do? 

« Ag. Entreat her, butter her, stroke her. 

“« Mil. I will do it carefully. Only take you care that you don’t after- 
wards heckle with your fists the man here who now acts as your ~ 


ambassador. 
“Ag. I wont.” 


The girl here says, addressing Agorastocles :— 


“Let us go now. Are you still hesitating? You make big promises: 
but nothing ever comes of them. You have sworn to free me, not once, 
but a hundred times : alas, I am still a slave.” 


The bashful lover utters the sad ejaculation : 
“Its all up with me—eho!” l - 


* Pæn., Act i. scene 2, 143. 
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And then, bethinking him of his ambassador and spokesman, he 
says to Milphio :— i 


« What are you about, Milphio ?” 
Milphio begins the attack thus :— 


“My delight, my darling, my life, my pleasure, my little eye, my little 
lip, my health, my kiss, my honey, my heart, my sweet new milk, my nice 
little soft cheese.” : 


Agorastocles can’t stand this, and he can’t help speaking to himself: 


« Am I to endure these things being saidin my presence? I am tortured, 
if I don’t order him off to the hangman.” 


Milphio goes on :— 


“Do not, I beseech you, be angry with my master. If I don’t—now I 
see you are angry—lI am sure he will make you free. 

“The Girl. Why won't you let me go? What do you mean?} 

« Mil. If my master has formerly played false with you, ever after this 
he will be true to you. 

« The Girl. Get away with you. 

« Mil. I'l go—but only on one condition: just let me entreat you, let 
me seize you by the ears, let me give you a kiss. By Hercules, I shall 
make him lament, if I don’t make you merciful. And I fear he will thrash 
me soundly, that will he, unless I win you to him. I know the bad habits 
of the cross-tempered fellow. Wherefore, my delight, I do beg -you, be 
prevailed on.” 


Agorastocles turns to Milphio in a rage :— 


«I am not worth a farthing if I don’t kick that rascal’s eyes and teeth 
out. Hem! there is a pleasure for you [gives him a blow]! there’s honey! 
there’s a heart for you! there’s a little lip for you! there’s health for you! 
there’s a kiss ! ‘ 

“ Mil. Oh, master! you are committing sacrilege in beating your 
ambassador. l > 

“Ag. Theres some more for you then [lays into him]. PN give you 
also your little eye, and your little lip, and your tongue to the bargain. 

« Mil. What in the world are you going to do? 

“ Ag. Did not I order you to entreat her? 

« Mil. How then should I do it? : 

« Ag. Why, you scoundrel, you should have said, ‘The delight of this 
man, Í entreat you, his honey, his heart, his little lip, his tongue, his kiss, 
his sweet new milk, his pleasant health, his merriness, his sweet little 
cheese,’ you whip-dog ; ‘his heart, his desire, his kiss,’ you whip-dog. All 
that you said were yours you should have called mine.” ° 


Milphio acts at once on his instructions, and addresses the slave- 
girl :-— ` 

“ By Hercules, I beseech you, his pleasure and my hatred, his most 
dearly beloved friend, my enemy and ill-wisher—his eye, my blear-eye, his 
honey, my vinegar. Don’t be angry with him; or if that can’t bek——” 


The girl stops him and says :-— 


“Take a rope and hang yourself with your master and fellow-slaves. 
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“ Mil. It is no go. TIl have to live on gruel, and now bear a back 
streaked like an oyster, with marks of the lash, all on account of your 
love.” 


And so poor Milphio gives love-making up as a bad job. 

We have now given a general notion of the principal characters 
that crowd the busy stage of Plautus. There is the cunning, 
artful, wicked, lying, pummelled, but often very faithful slave, 
with two or three fellow-slaves of the same stamp as accomplices. 
There is the young gentleman, his master, much given to wine 
and vice, and led into every irregularity by his attached attendant. 
Then there is the father of the young gentleman, generally a 
hearty, worthy old fellow, but occasionally a vile, low scoundrel. 
He is the game of the cunning slave. His pockets must be emptied 
by the dodger to liquidate the extravagances or satisfy the licen- 
tious desires of his son. Occasionally the old girl of the old 
boy, to use the language of Plautus, makes her appearance, with 
a tongue uncommonly swift of motion, and rather effective in its 
utterances. Then there are one or two slave-girls, with one of 
whom the young gentleman is in love, and so she must be bought 
at all hazards. Then there is the master of the slave-girls, a 
cruel, heartless, base, money-making, utterly inhuman character: 
No language is black enough to describe him; and we cannot 
help feeling sympathy with the ancient Romans in the satisfaction 
they felt at seeing this scoundrel cheated and whipped, and 
reduced to despair and misery. 

The character must have been one difficult to act, and demanding 
peculiar powers, for we find Cicero noticing that one of the most 
famous réles of the renowned comedian of his day, Roscius, was 
Ballio, the slave-dealer, in “ Pseudolus.” 

These characters turn up in nearly all the plays, and thus there 
seems at first sight a great deal'of sameness in them. But if we 
look more narrowly, we observe that Plautus has varied the 
characters exceedingly. Thus the old man is sometimes a mer- 
chant, making money for his family in distant lands and anxious 
for their welfare. Sometimes he is as licentious as ‘the youngest 
scamp in all the plays, and on one occasion (in the “ Casina”) he is 
severely punished for his folly. In one play, the “Aulularia,” we 
have, for the principal character, an old miser of the name of Euclio. 
- This miser has been the prototype of many stage-misers, but per- 
haps none of them isso good as the original, certainly not Moliére’s 
Harpagon. The miser of Plautus is a most powerful representation. 
He is a hereditary miser: His father and grandfather before him 
had the same pot of gold, and had the same horror of losing it or 
diminishing its contents. His entire thoughts are centred in the 
pot, and he has reached such a state of mind that he can think of 
nothing but saving. He will save the cobwebs in his house. His- 
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penurious habits are illustrated in the extravagant language of 
_slaves when they say that he puts a bag before his mouth at night 
to save his breath, and picks. up the fragments when his nails were 
pared. He is afraid of everybody. He dreads the wretched old 
woman who attends upon him. He suspects Megadorus, who ` 
proposes to marry his daughter. He suspects the cooks who come 
into his house to prepare the marriage banquet. He suspects 
Lyconides when he comes to confess the crime he had committed 
against his daughter, and wishes to repair it by marriage. The 
only feeling he combines with this love of his pot isa certain 
sneaking regard for the gods. He goes to the market to purchase 
something for the marriage-feast, but finds everything too dear, 
and brings home only a garland and frankincense for the Lar. 
He trusts his pot to the protection of Fides; but doubts even 
Fides, and transfers it to the protection of Silvanus. He would 
soon have tried some other god, but in the meantime the pot has 
been stolen. The portrayal of his agony on account of the loss 
forms a splendid scene. The end of the piece is lost. The pro- 
logue, which is likely enough partly genuine, states that the 
daughter is pious and has‘paid due respect to the Lar Familiaris, 
and that in consequence the Lar will give the pot to the 
daughter. Perhaps the miser is converted by some miraculous 
interposition, and freely delivers himself up to joy and the scattering 
of his hoard. All the best touches.in Moliére that bring out the 
miser’s character are taken from Plautus. But he has thrown in 
elements which lessen our conception of the intensity of the 
miser’s passion, and are not entirely consistent with it. Harpagon 
lets out his money on usury. He can trade with it. He can also 
propose to marry a girl who is poor, and his heart is thus open to 
the feelings of love. And when his son avows his affection for 
the same girl, he is roused to a spirit of proud opposition, and 
determines to thwart him. Such emotions could not have existed 
in Euclio. He loved his pot too well to love any one, or to care 
for anything else. 

Occasionally we have other characters differ ent from any I have 
mentioned. There is the braggart soldier, who strides across the 
stage like a mighty hero, who boasts of slaying at one fell stroke 
a hundred men, who by his individual prowess has captured a whole 
city, led its women captive, and brought away elephants and 
every other kind of wonder. This man is especially proud of his 
power over the gentler sex. No woman can resist his most potent 
fascination. Then there is the cook, hired on a sudden to prepare 
a feast, bustling and swaggering about among his pans, and 
stealing more than he cooks. And then there is the parasite. 
This man worships his belly. He does not conceal his taste. He 
believes a good dinner to be the highest good on earth or in 
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heaven. -He knows all the best parts of the sheep and the pig, 
and, in fact, of all animals; he knows every rare dish, and longs 
for a bellyful as much as the young man longs for his sweetheart. 
He will do anything for good living. He will sell his body,and even 
soul, if you can say that he has such a thing, for one large supply 
of delicacies. Unfortunately, too, he generally has no money. 

And so he fawns on this great person and on that, in order that 
he may be invited to his house. He is a rare personage, this 
parasite, not at all disliked by the old Romans, for there was no 
harm in him if his stomach were filled, and he was often very 
clever and witty, and much good could be got out of him. He 
was faithful to his god. These parasites are generally introduced 
as begging for a meal, complaining of starvation, and anxious to` 
get a piece of good news, as soon as they get which they run - 
like the baron with the steam leg, announce the pleasing message 
with breathless haste, and are generally admitted to rummage the 
larder without let or hindrance. These parasites were a peculiar 
institution among the Greeks and Romans, and would repay 
a careful examination, as Geppert has well shown in his essay 
on them, prefixed to his edition and’ translation of the “ Me- 
næchmi.” 

One of the most amusing characters in the plays of Plautus is 
Pægnium in the “Persa.” He is a petted, spoiled, saucy, pert 
boy. Plautus has worked out the character with extraordinary 
cleverness. Perhaps the most amusing scenes in Plautus are those 
of the “ Amphitruo,” in which Mercury and Sosia make their ap- 
pearance. The mythological belief of the ancients gave them an 
advantage over! moderns in the construction of their dramas. 
Their gods were often as jolly as mortals, and enjoyed fun. They 
could also appear in the form of men, and thus could completely 
deceive by their likeness to real mortals. So in this play Jupiter 
takes the form of Amphitruo, and Mercury takes the form of his 
slave, Sosia. Thus disguised they go to the house of Amphitruo 
in the absence of the master of the house. The wife of Amphitruo 
of course is deceived, and his slave is utterly astounded ‘to find a 
person so completely resembling himself. Mercury maintains that 
he is Sosia, while Sosia maintains that he is Sosia. Mercury gives 
Sosia the most convincing proofs that he is the real Sosia by re- 
calling to his memory his most inmost thoughts and most secret 
deeds, until at length Sosia does not know what to think, some- 
times inclined to believe that he is not himself, sometimes that he 
has two selves, and sometimes that the world is turned topsy-. 
turvy. Plautus paints the whole with inimitable drollery and wit. 

The play which works out a similar idea, but with mere human 
contrivances, is perhaps, taken as a whole, the most comical of all 
Plautus’s plays. Every scene in the “Menechmi,” or “Twins,” 
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is amusing. Shakspere’s “Comedy of Errors” iş based upon it. 
There is the same general outline of characters; there are the 
twins, the wife of one of them, the dinner, the courtezan, and two 
or three other points. But in the working out of the characters 
Shakspere has borrowed almost nothing. There is no passage 
which Shakspere has translated. \There is no thought which he 
has borrowed. Some passages in Plautus may have suggested 
some passages in Shakspere; but the resemblance between them 
is of, the most general nature. Ifwe look at the two plays as 
mere pieces of plot and fun, the Latin seems to us far superior. 
In Plautus every succeeding scene naturally arises out of the 
preceding, ‘and produces such odd combinations that laughter is 
irresistible. In the ‘first scene we have a parasite eager for a 
dinner, and ready to do anything for it. In the second, Meneech- 
mus the Stolen expresses his strong dislike of the prying habits 
of his wife, and his resolution to go to the courtezan Erotium. 
In the third he presents the courtezan with a robe belonging to 
his wife, and arranges to dine at her house along with the para- 
site. Here we have all the conditions for the evolution of the 
plot: a parasite ready to do anything for a dinner, and to take 
any revenge for being deprived of it; a prying and irritating 
wife; a gentleman somewhat eccentric in character; and a 
courtezan who has received a robe, and prepares a dinner. 
After these arrangements have been made, the parasite proceeds 
to the forum to attend a public meeting, and Menechmus the 
Stolen to help a friend in a lJaw-court. Menachmus II. and his 
slave have just come to Epidamnum, and, as they are walking 
through the streets and speaking about the character of the 
place, they meet Culindrus, the cook, whom the courtezan had 
hired to prepare the dinner. The cook at once mistakes Me- 
_neechmus II. for his brother, and a comical conversation ensues. 
He no sooner disappears in amazement than the courtezan comes 
out, and another series of amusing mystifications takes place. 
But Menechmus suddenly changes his tone, and resolves to act 
the part which the courtezan forces upon him. He accepts her 
dinner, and promises her all that she asks, but especially to take 
the robe to an embroiderer and get it altered. Just as he has 
finished his repast, and is issuing forth with the robe, the parasite 
returns from his public meeting, and finds that the dinner is over. 
Resolved on revenge, he goes to the wife, and tells all about the 
dinner and the stolen robe. Both watch for the return of 
Menechmus the Stolen, and, as he now comes home from the 
law-court, wife and parasite assail him heartily. He is disgusted 
with both, but promises to go to Erotium and bring back the robe. 
He hastens to the courtezan, sure of a kindly reception from her; 
but he no sooner hints at her returning the robe than she gets 
VOL. XXX. 4A 
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into a rage, and assures him that she had already given it to him. 
Menzchmus the Stolen is now, as he says, exclusissimus—shut out 
by all, and in sad plight.- Meantime, Menechmus II. is trying 
to find his way to the ship, robe in hand, and falls in with his 
brother’s wife. As might be expected, slie uses no measured 
language in denouncing his impudence. Menschmus does not 
comprehend a word of the passionate censure, and they become 
less and less complimentary to each other, until the ‘wife at length 
sends for her father.. The father comes, and makes matters ` 
worse, until at length Menæchmus II. deems it prudent to feign 
madness. Here Plautus rises to the ‘height of his comic power. 
- The mad scene must haye been infinitely amusing to a. Roman. 
Of course the father sends for a doctor, and Meneechmus II. 
is glad to escape anywhere. The doctor comes, and falls in with 
Menæchmus the Stolen, diagnoses him very funnily, and orders 
slaves to carry him off to his shop. «-Menechmus resists, and 
is rescued by the slave. of Menechmus II. - But soon after 
that Menechmus II. appears. The two Menæchmi are now seen 
together, and, through the aid of the slave, they discover their 
brotherhood, and the mysteries of. the day are solved. Through- 
out the play, until the last scene, there is nothing: to suggest the 
true cause of the errors. Indeed, the same actor might well 
have acted the two Menæchmi until the last scene, and in the 
last neither has much to say, so that the deception may have 
remained to the end. It would be impossible to give such a con- 
nected account of Shakspere’s play. He has complicated the 
-maiter and the acting by introducing twin slaves as well as twin 
masters. He has found a place for the father and mother of ‘the 
twins in the plot, and accordingly the movements are less simple 
and less closely connected. The fun, too, is not so continuous, 
_ and some parts, such as the doctor scene, have lost nearly all their 
- comic aspect. But though the “Comedy of Errors” was one ot 
Shakspere’s earliest plays,it already reaches a farhigher altitude than 
any of the plays of Plautus. Plautus exhibits the purely practical 
imitative artist. He gives you a photograph, and a. good photo- 
graph, of the actual scenes. of life. -Aristophanes and Shakspere 
take even the commonest events of life into a higher atmosphere, 
and lift the reader with an imperial creative imagination into an 
ideal world where new scenes and.new characters of exquisite con- 
ception and. of tenderest beauty meet us at every step. Aristo- 
phanes, for instance, raises us in the “Clouds” into a region of pure- 
serenity, where we mingle with the immortal daughters of Ocean, 
and look down upon the widespread beauty of earth with. its rich 
‘erops. and its murmuring streams. ‘We feel the. same kind of 
transporting power when, with Trygeus in the “Pax,” we mount 
to the palace: of Zeus’ or come back’ to. the happy. days of the 
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-peaceful rustic in the land of Attica. The “Birds,” and especially 

- the “ Frogs,” as we are led through the radiant light and the myrtle 
groves, where the myste celebrate Iakchos in joyful strains, 
down to the regions below, reveal to us the same grand creative 
imagination. But this is still more the case with the comedies 
of Shakspere. A Latin writer might well raise the question 
whether a comedy of Plautus is a poem or not; but no one can 
doubt that “As you Like it” and “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and “ The Tempest” are among the most beautiful poems 
that have ever been written, and exhibit in every line the 
creations of an imagination of rarest potency and grandeur. 

The nearest approach that any of Plautus’s plays makes to a 
poem is, we think, to be found in the “Rudens.” We differ entirely 
from the critic, whose lucubration Ritschl has reproduced in his 
“ Opuscula ” (vol. ii. p. 788) and who says that it is “ohne Geist 
gemacht.” The scene is different from most, and has something 
of the picturesque about it. We have the town of Cyrene in the 
distance, a rocky coast and the sea close at hand, and up a little 
way a temple of Venus and the villa of a country gentleman. 
The characters, too, are much more diversified. There is the usual 
slave-dealer, but there are no courtezan slaves. There are no 
slaves deceiving kind old fathers. There is'the priestess, of truly 
Christian tendencies, whom we have noticed already; there are 
two girls, now slaves, but who had seen and were soon to see better 
days; there is a kind old gentleman with a crusty slave, who is 
not however a bad fellow, and there is a curious fisherman. We 
think that this play deserves to be better known than it is. To 
give an adequate idea of its great merits a full analysis would be 
necessary, but space does not permit. 

K. H. Weise* has maintained that Plautus is a very religious 
and moral writer. We are inclined to think that in many of his 
plays he did aim at the improvement of his audience; but the 
proofs of his religious character are not very manifest. He could 
not but introduce religion into the characters that appear in his 
plays; but, consistently with fact, he puts the most solemn adjura- 
tions and appeals to the gods in the mouths of slave-dealers, slaves, 
and the miser. In one passage (Cap. 313) he speaks of “ God, 

‘who sees and hears all that we do.” In the prologue to the 
“ Rudens” he calls Jupiter the ruler of gods and men, and affirms 
that “the wicked, who i imagine that they can pacify Jove by gifts 
and victims, lose .their pains and their means, for no prayer from 
the perjured is acceptable to him.” Again, in the “Poenulus” 
(Act v., sc. 4, 24—381), we have this prayer :— 

“OQ Jove, who carest for and sustainest the race of men, through whom 
we draw our vital breath, with whom are the hopes of life of all men; 


* Die Komödien des Plautus. Quedlinburg, 1866, p. 16. 
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grant, I beseech thee, that this day may be a happy one for the transaction. 
of my affairs. To those from whom I have been separated many years, 
and whom I lost when children from our fatherland, restore liberty, that T 
may know that reward is bestowed on reasonable piety.” 


These are nearly all the important passages, and they are certainly 
noble, but we cannot say that they throw much light on the reli- 
gious sentiments of Plautus. Most probably they are accurate 
translations of the Greek originals. i 

Udall says of Plautus, in the prologue to “ Roister Doister:?”— 


‘Suche to write neither Plautus nor Terence dyd spare, 
Whiche among the learned at this day beares the bell.” 


Plautus exercised a profound influence on our early English 
writers, as may be seen in Dunlop’s “History of Roman Litera- 
ture,” and there is no reason why he should not exercise a similar 
influence in the present age. The slave life and the Roman cour- 
tezan life have vanished from amongst us, and there was much in 
these that was repulsive ; but, with all the drawbacks of different 
and not very agreeable phases of human life, Plautus shows such 
consummate art, such wonderful variety, and such rare comic 
powers, that his readers will feel amply repaid for any trouble they 
take in the study of his works. 
i JAMES DONALDSON. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


TI.—FASHIONABLE FARCES, 


HERE is, in this much-belauded little island, a relic of bar- 
barism known as the Lord Chamberlain, whose chief business 
ït is to see that only the right sort of ladies are admitted to a 
‘levée crush; and attached to the Lord Chamberlain, as a sort of 
literary appendage, is an individual known as the Licenser of 
Plays. Why plays should be “licensed ” at all is another matter. 
Why dramatic authors should be subjected to'a supervision which 
poets, novelists, and newspaper editors are generously spared, may 
well awaken reasonable speculation and wonder. It is well known 
however, that the Lord Chamberlain is virtuous; so must be the 
literary expert who tells him what is and what is not to receive a 
license. The last holder of the licensing office carried his super- 
vision not merely to, the extent of preventing the importation of 
questionable pieces from France, and of forbidding the perform- 
ance of home-bred political satires ;—he went much further, and 
objected strenuously to such lines as 


“Q all you host of heaven! O earth! what else? 
And shall I couple hell ?” 


‘This passage, as well as hundreds more which will occur to every 
‘Shaksperean reader, would, if it had appeared in the manuscript of 
_ any modern dramatist, have either been softened down to nothing- 
“ness or expunged altogether. Stranger still, the functionary objected 
with all his might—and his might in this instance really made 
‘itself felt—against the repetition on the was of the word God. 


“Or that the Everlasting had not fixe 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter ! o God, God!” 


-would have to be softened into 


“Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst seli-slanghter! „O Heaven! Heaven !”— 
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an alteration which, to say nothing of its poetical flabbiness, is: 
merely throwing unnecessary difficulties in the way of unaspirated 
tragedians. Indeed, we are not so sure but that “the Everlasting” 
—hbeing itself an expression savouring of profanity—would have 
been altered into “ Providence,” or some other secular ambiguity. 

Strange to say, even under such superintendence, the morals of” 
the English stage did not improve. Nay, on the contrary, there 
was manifest for years a downward tendency very much to be 
deplored. The late Licenser having died, there was considerable 
competition for his place, and several well-known literary men 
were named as his possible successors. After due deliberation, the 
choice fell upon Mr. Pigott, the present Licenser; and certainly no 
better choice could have been made. A cultivated man of the 
world, with no vested interest in the drama, Mr. Pigott entered on 
his duties con amore. It presently became apparent that he meant 
to make the ways as sunny as possible for English authors and 
actors. Natural expressions of rage, pity, or terror.were no longer 
expunged; the name of God, with its solemn and solemnizing 

effects, was from time to time duly heard. Under this beneficent 
influence, the drama ought to have looked up and flourished. 
Strange to say, again, it did nothing of the- kind. The influence- 
might be beneficent, but it was there; and there it should never 
have been. Mistakes ensued and are ensuing—which would have 
been perhaps impossible if dramatic literature had been left, like- 
all other adult literature, to look after itself. 

Now, there can be no question in the mind of any rational! 
obsérver, that during the last ten years the tendency of generalı 
society has been downwards, and that the tendencies of art, 
literature, and the drama have followed suit. We here in Eng- 
land, in 1877, are indeed reaping the fruits sown broadcast over: 
there in Paris during the Second Empire. Here, as there, the 
lowest passions have had their apotheosis—in domestic manners. 
and customs, in poetry, in fiction, on the stage. Gautier and 

' Baudelaire have created much of our fashionable poetry.. Flaubert. 
and Feydeau have poisoned our fashionable fiction. Dumas the. 
younger and Sardou have done their best—happily, or  unhappily,. 
in vain—to overshadow our English drama; which, escaping them, 
has fallen at last into the embraces of the social saltimbanques- 

_ of the Palais Royal. Contemporaneous with these influences, 
and representative of them, has arisen “The Newest Thing in 
Journalism,” of which we discoursed in September to the readers 
of this Revirw. But itis altogether certain that no censorship,. 
however wisely exerted, could have done any good whatever in 
these and kindred matters. An epidemic must have its run, and 
no intellectual office-holder can stay it. It is very sad and very dis- 
heartening; but gévernment from above will never do, If it would: 
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do, the world would have been differently constituted. No amount 
of intervention, short of course of an earthquake or a miracle, 
will prevent poor human nature from having its wilful way. 


It is necessary, perhaps, to explain a little the present prospects 
of the English stage. Thanks partly to unwise clerical crusades, ` 
and partly to intellectual indolence, English students have been 
frightened away from the theatre, only visiting it on rare occa- 
sions, say once a year to see a pantomime, or once in ten years to 
witness the phenomenon of a Salvini. Many of them doubtless 
believe it to be in a bad way, and much of this belief is owing to 
the fact that it requires a licenser to look after its morals. Now, 
here as elsewhere, English students are labouring under a grievous 
mistake. The drama, as it exists, is well worth serious study, and 
without serious study it is not to be judged or understood. | There 
is to be witnessed in England, nowadays, dramatic work as 
good, both on the part of author and actor, as may fairly be’ 
expected in so busy and so hasty an age as ours—work, at least, 
which may advantageously compare, in point of total effect, with 
the work of the age in verse-writing or in prose fiction. Before 
proceeding to form an estimate of this work, however, the student 
should disabuse himself at once of two haunting and mistaken 
impressions—(1) that a dramatic work is to be judged simply as 
literature, and (2) that dramatic literature, to be really elevated, 
must be written either in Greek trimeters or English iambics. 
More prejudice than can well be conceived has been aroused by the 
hallucination, still to be found in literary circles, that a great play 
must of necessity be in verse, and divided into five acts. A com- 
pletely successful and completely interesting dramatic idyl by Mr. 
Boucicault or Mr. Wills—say “Arrah-na-Pogue” or “ The Man o © 
Airlie ”—affords more hope for the drama than would the produc- 
tion of scores of undramatic tragedies; just as there is a thou- 
sand times more hope in the advent of a Jefferson or a Febvre, 
though neither of these admirable actors belongs to the sock- 
and-buskin school, than there would be in the resuscitation of a 
Vincent Crummles, however stately, or a Mr. Wopsle, however 
gifted. Our best drama takes the complexion of the times, and 
wears an easy undress, instead of using the cothurnus or the 
mask. To judge a modern play in its totality, to appreciate all 
its effects of harmony and art, one must see it from the front of 
a theatre, well put upon the stage, well acted, and carefully stage- 
managed. ‘Till it appears in this final shape, it is altogether 
nondescript, scarcely to be entitled a play at all. 

It is grievously unfair, too, for students to turn to printed plays 
of the contemporary school, and to assert, often with unnecessary 
vehemence, that they are not first-class literature, generally indeed | 
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not literature at all. A positive injury is done to the drama, 
therefore, when two experienced dramatists, like Mr. Tom Taylor 
and Mr. W. S. Gilbert, issue their collected plays in the form of 
books, and directly or indirectly, challenge criticism on their 
verbal merits. Such a course gratifies literary curiosity, but 
multiplies misconceptions. A merely literary student, unaccustomed 
to the theatre, does not perceive, for example, how certain pas- 
sages are necessarily made slipshod for stage exigencies; how too 
formal an art would be fatal to totality of general ‘effect; how at 
every point the exigencies of the actor or actress must be studied, 
to make perfect success possible. The fact of the matter is, they 
were’ not written to be read at all. Let him go to the theatre and 
see them acted, and he will understand their value and appreciate 
their success. It is no answer whatever to this statement to say 
that the Greek drama of the classic period and the English drama 
of the Elizabethan age remain permanent literary possessions to 
this hour. Modern plays are composite structures, and owe at 
least as much to the actor and stage-manager as to the author. 
Scenes and effects are realized, not left to the imagination. 
Instead of the poetry of words, we get the poetry of situation, of 
picture, and of scene. Plays which can be read are quite excep- 
tional; indeed we cannot think of one modern example. 

It is no part of our present purpose, however, to criticize modern 
dramatists, from the literary standpoint. What we carefully wish 
to point out is that no person has a right to pronounce judgment 
upon them unless he is an experienced theatre-goer. It is all 
very well for an intellectual Podsnap to put the contemporary 
‘drama bebind him, but such conduct is simply unjust, and really 
means that literary people would claim, relatively to theatrical 
people, far more ‘importance than they are generally entitled to. 
So much being understood, it remains to be said that there are 
in England-at the present moment a number of men who are 
doing really good work for the theatre, and doing it ina thoroughly 
English way. Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. Gilbert, l 
_ Mr. Wills, Mr. Merivale, Mr. Palgrave Simpson, Mr. Craven, Mr. 
Boucicault, and some others, form in themselves an English 

school which only needs encouragement to attain its due rank 
in the critical estimation.. Nothing can be honester and fairer 
than the success of Mr. Taylor in “New Men and Old Acres” 
and in “Clancarty ”—wholesome plays, with enough literary merit 
to act thoroughly well. Mr. Reade has given the world some of 
the strongest dramas of the day; and surely there is pathos and 
poetry in “Masks.and Faces.” Mr. Gilbert is a humourist pure 
and simple; “ Trial by Jury” is good, and so was “The Happy 
Land.” Mr. Wills has touched high-water mark with the “Man o’ 
Airlie?” Mr. Merivale’s “ All for Her” is a sound play of a sound 
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schoo], and the author’s other plays are highly meritorious. Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson has again and again done fine work; so has 
Mr. Craven. Of Mr. Boucicault we need scarcely speak ; ;—he has 
produced the prettiest dramatic idyls of this generation. Most of 
these gentlemen have at one period or another made money by 
. adaptations “from the French,” but their best work is more or 
less their own, and possesses qualities not always to be found 
either in our current poetry or our current fiction. 

If, as we have seen, we have some good plays, it is uo less 
certain that we have some praiseworthy actors. Such artists as 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Vezin, Miss Ellen 

. Terry, Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Honey, Mr. Neville, Mr. Cecil, 
Mr. Clayton, Mr. Emery, Mr. Coleman, and Mr. Phelps—to quote 
a few well-known names at random—are surely entitled to the 
respect, and at times to the admiration, of all intelligent people. 
Any one who has witnessed the acting of Mr. Jefferson as “ Rip 
van Winkle,” or of Mr. Vezin in “The Man o’ Airlie,” or of Mr. 
Matthews in “ A Game of Speculation,” or of Mr. Emery as “ Dan’] 
Pegotty,” or of Mr. Irving in “ The Bells,” must surely have come 
away from the theatre, if not with “edification,” at least with an 
honest sentiment of respect for the profession which could show 
such acting. Yet, despite all this, it is still the fashion to assert 
‘that good acting is a rarity—a thing almost as extinct as the 
dodo. The intelligent public keeps away from the theatre, and 
the drama is at a discount to this hour. 


Meantime, while English authors and actors have been working 
their hardest to establish a home-school of drama, their efforts 
have been more or less neutralized by contagious Continental 
influences. The late Licenser of Plays, animated by a too blind 
enthusiasm of morality, thought he was doing a wise thing when 
-he forbade the performance in this country of the principal works 
of Dumas Fils and Sardou. Now, dramas of this class, though 
doubtless open to the criticism which has been lavished upon them, 
-and which has caused them to be classed in France under “L’Ecole 
brutale,” are undoubtedly works of art. They are, moreover, 
fiery social satires, and true satire is never entirely unwholesome. 

Strange to say, however, English society is at one with the 
censor in thinking these comedies highly immoral; and the same 
‘society would doubtless condemn the “ Œdipus Rex,” or (to com- 
pare small things with great) “Marion Delorme,” Incidents like 
Marion’s horrible bargain to rescue Didier from death, or the last 
scene of “ Lucretia Borgia,” are doubtless offensive enough to good 
taste, and we should certainly contemplate with a shudder their 
-obtrusion upon our English stage; but we should feel the same 
xepugnance if we heard that there was a chance of the immediate 
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production of “The Cenci.” Such things are lifted by the dignity 
of art out of the region of mere brutality—they are perfectly pure 

and admirable in:their place; but, once thrust upon the stage, 

they would be unanimously voted “inexpedient.” It is quite other-’ 
wise with the best comedy of the Empire. With certain exceptions, 

which will occur to every one, these comedies deal with natural 

passions, introduce natural characters, picture natural scenes. Their 
dialogue is, for the most part, good and pure; their general tone is 

that of artistic self-respect. Just as far as “The School for Scandal” 

is above a contemporary burlesque, are they above such imbecilities 

as the “Timbale d'Argent,” the “Cent Vierges,” and “ Héloise et 

Abelard.” Yet the Licenser of Plays forbade their representation ; 

and Society—O virtuous Society !—endorsed the censure ! 

Nothing, perhaps, could better illustrate the existing state of 
things than an incident connected with the production at a lead- 
ing theatre of an adaptation of “ Les Danischeff,” a play animated. 
by at least one admirable leading idea. The story of this piece’is 
simple, and turns on Russian manners and customs. Osip, a serf, 
deeply in love with Anna, another serf, is devoted to his young 
master, Count Vladimir, who also has a violent passion for Anna. 
Circumstances occur by which Osip, a absolutely against his will, is. 
forced to marry the woman he loves; yet in his deep nobility and 
self-devotion he abstains from his conjugal rights, and keeps his- 
bride pure and unsullied in the cottage where they live together. 
Finally, by means of a subtlety of Russian law, he divorces 
her and enters holy orders, and she becomes the virgin bride of 
the man she really loves. This‘subject, pure and beautiful in 
itself, was considered so “dangerous” that the adapter, an English 
nobleman, in preparing the piece for the stage, actually cut out. 
the excellent “cottage scene” altogether—thus effectually spoiling 
a capital-play, and awakening the regret and astonishment of all 
sensible critics. At a later period the scene was restored in its 
entirety, and we have not heard of any particular harm ANRE 
occurred to the individuals present at the representations. 

Having made it quite clear what we are not to see, let us care— 
fully inquire what we may see—what, in a word, society patronizes. 
and encourages as well worth seeing. We have not far to look, 
or to listen. ‘Close at hand, under the particular patronage of the 
Lord Chamberlain, Therésa is singing the sort of song that was. 
sweet in the ears of Falstaff. Not far away, Théo is warbling i in 
similar measures. And-there, to our amazement, is Chaumont, 
charmingly drest, acting charmingly, and singing, with no voice- 
to speak of, charming little songs of the boudoir. . 

May we spend an evening with Chaumont? The Licenser good- 
humouredly says we may; so with an air of virtue we take our 
seats in the Gaiety Theatre, and see around us a good deal of the 
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fashion and the beauty of London. Yes, Society—good, bad, and 
indifferent—is really present. The curtain rises on “Madame 
„attend Monsieur.” The scene is an elegantly furnished apartment, 
inhabited by a lady of the demimonde. Supper is laid, and the pro- 
tector of the lady presently appears. He is about to make himself 
comfortable, when a voice is heard which he recognizes as that of 
his lawful wife. In terror and in despair, he hides himself in the 
adjoining apartment. Enter Madame Chaumont, as the wife. 
She has discovered that her husband means to sup there with an 
indescribable female, and she has come to take the guilty pair by 
surprise. Now begins the long monologue of which the piece is 
chiefly composed. ‘The little actress examines piece by piece the 
details of the apartment,—finds a lady’s slipper, and screams with 
delight as she discovers it is far too big for her own pretty little 
foot,—rushes hither and thither uttering a fluent stream of com- 
ments and explanations, in the rapidest of French. The audience 
is delighted; it is clear the actress may go what length she pleases, 
and certainJy she does not stop short. What she really does is 
unmentionable. At last a loud sneeze betrays her husband. She 
drags him forth, falls upon him like a tiger; he is meek and con- 
trite, as a husband should be. Finally, screaming and chattering, 
she loads him, piece by piece, with the furniture of the apartment, 
or as much of it as he can carry ; and as she drives him off beneath 
his load, the curtain falls. Everybody is charmed. The ladies 
titter, and talk it all over. 

After a little interval, the curtain rises. again—this time on 
“Toto chez Tata.”* Enter Chaumont in the dress of a French 
schoolboy, with all the comic awkwardness of his tribe, on a visit 
to the salon of the French actress—i.e., lorette. More unmentionable 
business, more indescribable ‘double entendre. Nevertheless, it is 
convulsing. “ What humour!” cries a fashionable Lady Tippins, in 
her usual decolleté condition; “so simple, so innocent, and all that 
sort of thing, you know!” ‘The curtain falls a second time. Let 
us wait a little longer, and see what is to come next. 

The curtain rises; this time on “Un Wagon.” We are intro- 
duced now to a French household en famille, with the addition 
of one or two intimate friends. Enter Chaumont, as the innocent 
daughter of the house just come home from school. She has 
travelled home by train in a lady’s compartment, and her naive 

. narration of what she has heard carries commotion among the 
assembled household and guests. Her tfavelling companions have 
been lorettes—or, shall we say plainly, prostitutes ?—and they have 
uttered many things compromising to the gentlemen present. 


* It is perhaps neodless to say that the order of this performance is imaginary, and 
that “Madame attend Monsieur” and “Toto chez Tata” were not performed on the 
same evening. 
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Soon the narrative is pointed by an imitation of the lorette’s walk. 
Chaumont hitches up her petticoats, assumes what is known as the 
“ Grecian bend,” walks mincingly as if on high-heeled boots, and 
shows a dazzling amount of silk stocking. At last, when every- 
body is rendered desperate by her revelations, her father takes 
her by the hand, and recommends her in future to travel, not in 
a lady’s compartment, but in a smoking carriage. So the curtain 
falls on an enraptured house. 

The ladies-and gentlemen whose morals would have suffered b 
witnessing “ Diane de Lys” or “La Femme de Claude” disperse to 
their several homes—there, many of them, we fear, to regale 
themselves with the choicest morsels of “the newest thing in 
journalism.” 

If it is expedient that we should familiarize ourselves, even at 
some risk to our national virtue, with the best specimens of 
French acting, that is surely no teason why the French drama, 
licensed and unlicensed, should run rampant on the English stage. 
Of late years there seems to have arisen in theatrical circles, a 
positive mania for everything and everybody Parisian. By critics 
without number, Parisian acting has been vaunted as inimitable, 
until homebred artists have been driven to sheer despair. Turn by 
turn, each species of French play, from the comedy of the Empire 
to the farce of the Republic, has had its apotheosis ;—only the very 
best being set aside by the censor as prejudicial to domestic 
morals. Every conspicuous French play has been adapted for our 
stage. So common, since Lord Derby’s memorandum, has this 
practice become, that a vigorous trade has opened between Parisian 
authors and English managers, and Messrs. Michaelis and Pitrou, 
the accredited agents of Parisian authors, have again and again 
received enormous sums for their clients. Before the production 
of a new piece in Paris, it is customary to invite one or more 
English managers to be present at its performance. If one is not 
present, or if he fails to bite, commiunication is opened elsewhere 
after production; telegrams are sent, chronicling “ enormous 
success,” “ great enthusiasm,”—and by the next post arrive 


parcels of “ opinions of the press.” M. Sardou and M. Dumas . 


receive a thousand guineas for the right to adapt the unadaptable. 
That sum was paid for “ L’Etrangére,” which was a disastrous 
failure at the Haymarket, and “Dora” has been purchased by the 
management of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre for a corresponding 

. sum. Mr. Hollingshead paid dearly in hard cash—and quite as 
dearly in managerial credit—for the production of “ Rose Michel.” 
Curious to ascertain what the best sort of “adaptation” is like, 

we made our way recently to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre—an 
establishment distinguished for its Robertsonian comedy and its 
Robertsonian acting. The Lord Chamberlain having said it was 
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all right, that our morals were quite safe, we paid our money 
without scruple. The play announced was “ Peril,” an adaptation 
of “Nos Intimes,” and its leading feature was a “ seduction 
scene,” in which Miss Robertson was chased and chivied round 
a stage absolutely buried in upholstery. How the lady managed 
to move about without damaging many: of the lighter articles 
of furniture, was matter of earnest speculation, in which 4he 
motive of the play was quite forgotten. Its chief points 
seemed to be (1) its splendid real furniture, and (2) its glorious 
new costumes from Paris. There was a little of what is called 
“character” acting, notably by Mr. Arthur Cecil; but the general 
impression, pace the upholstery and dresses, was that conveyed 
by first-class amateurism. The whole affair seemed to bear 
the same relation to the real drama as “the newest thing in 
journalism” does to real literature. The first inspiration was 
obviously from Paris, but the play was not Sardou’s, and the 
performance was certainly not Parisian. 

Such being the condition of the best “adapted” drama patronized 
by Society, what is the condition of the worst ? To ascertain this, 
we must betake ourselves to a species of theatre which the more 
thorough-going patrons of the Prince of Wales’ would doubtless 
hold in contempt. 

All our readers who have been to Paris have at least heard 
of the Palais Royal Theatre, where a highly-spiced after-dinner 
entertainment is offered to the bourgeoisie of the gay city. Palais 
Royal farces have one point in common with the higher drama 
born of the Empire—they invariably turn on the violation of 
the Seventh Commandment; but whereas in the ennuyé comedy 
we feel duly what is known as the “weight of the centuries,” 
and are in a certain degree philosophical and problem-haunted,—. 
in the licentious farce we play at high jinks in a manner at once 
side-splitting and pantomimic. The French are not a humorous 
people ; their attempts at humour are certainly not edifying ; and a 
French farce is a wild romp of vile situation, varied by a soft 
murmur of bad suggestion, very disagreeable from the insular 
point of view. We had once, and not very long ago, a good 
rough farcical manufacture of our own, contributed to by such 
writers as Maddison Morton, Oxenford, Stirling Coyne; it afforded 
scope for much horseplay on the part of actors like the late 
Mr. Wright and the late Mr. Paul Bedford; and although very 
vulgar, it was really very harmless. More than this, it presented. 
us at times with some really excellent studies of low life and: 
character. The farce of the Palais Royal is quite another thing. 
Tts characters consist of artists about town, grocers on the 
rampage, theatrical managers, opera-dancers, grisettes, lorettes, 
and what Falstaff humorously termed “bakers’ wives.” The. 
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theme of its jest is “dowlas, filthy dowlas,” throughout. Its 
morality is that of “La Mariée de Fontenay-aux-roses ;” its social 

teaching that of “Un Bon Enfant.” It is, in fact, Paul de 

Kock put riotously upon a reckless stage. The dialogue is a 

high-pitched scream from beginning to end. The situations have 

a fatal resemblance to what is technically known asa “rally” at 

the end of a scene in a pantomime, when everybody rushes on to 

bonnet everybody else, and fling raw carrots and cabbages wildly 

about the stage. The scenes represent the coulisses of a theatre or 

the gardens of the Mabille. There is a constant popping of cham- 

pagne corks; a constant display of high-heeled boots and flesh- 
coloured silk stockings; a constant smell of the smoke from bad 

cigars. Frantic wives rush about in pursuit of errant husbands. 

Errant husbands hide in cupboards and under supper-tables from 

frantic wives. The lorette looks on smiling, and the garçon 

flourishes his napkin with a grin. : 

Havistg thus spoken of the Palais Royal as it is at home, we 
will‘now see how its influence dominates our own stage. 

A year or two ago, the public being jaded with burlesque and 
weary of opera bouffe, it occurred to some aspiring dramatist to 
“adapt” the Palais Royal farce for the English stage ; and, really, 
a great deal of adaptation ‘was necessary, to’make the thing 
palatable at all to insular taste. The attempt succeeded, however, 
and since that hour there has always been at least one theatre 


‘where Parisian adaptations have constituted the leading fare. 


The vulgar-genteel, who buy “the newest thing in journalism” 
and follow the latest thing in fashion, took heartily to the highly- 
flavoured entertainment. English authors, some of fair reputation, 
found it far easier work to warm up the cold Palais Royal dishes 
than to invent original subjects for themselves. Managers looked 
more coldly than ever upon home-bred productions. The glorifi- 
cation of Fretich farce began, and it has only just now reached 
its full completion. 

In former days, when English authors looked to the Continent 
for inspiration, they invariably selected subjects which were 
capable, with due manipulation, of resembling home-products of > 
the soil. Nowadays, no such attempt at verisimilitude is made. 
Although the scenes and the names of the characters are turned 
into English, the manners and customs are hopelessly and absurdly 
Parisian. Thus, in Mr. Burnand’s “ new farcical comedy,” written 
for Mr. Toole, and founded on MM. Duru and Labiche’s Palais 
Royal play of “La Clé,” it is in vain to christen the hero Mr. Spicer 
Rumford, and to transfer the scene of ‘his adventures to London. 
The story is that of a weak-minded married man with strong pro- 
clivities for stopping out all night. His wife is rich, and jealous; 
so that he has some difficulty in obtaining the means of dissipation. 
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` Eluding his wife’s watchful eyes, and pretending to be engaged 
in legal business, Mr. Spicer Rumford finds his way to the lodgings 
of the Countess Asteriski, a female of more than doubtful reputation, 
or rather of no reputation at all. Here- he meets a number of 
“foreign noblemen,” who cheat him at the gaming table, and rob 
him of his money and his watch and chain. In the midst of all 
this, the gaming-house is entered by the police, but détection is 
made impossible by an extraordinary pantomimic change—the 
roulette table turning into a piano, and all the guests being dis- 
covered with musical instruments. Drunk and dizzy, armed with a 
tromboné, and clad in the Ulster coat belonging to some much bigger 
man, Mr. Rumford finds his way into the street, and after divers 
adventures, drifts home—there to be savagely interrogated by his 
jealous wife. It turns out, however, that Mrs. Rumford, during her 
husband’s absence, has been interviewing a “foreigner” in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and paying him liberally in exchange for certain 
letters damaging to her character. Husband and wife agree to hold 
' their tongues about each others peccadilloes, and the play ends 
with their touching reconciliation. Is it not clear throughout that 
we are listening, not to Mr. Burnand, but to Paul de Kock; that the 
scene is not London, but the naughty Lutetia of the Parisians ? 
The character of Mr. Spicer Rumford may be considered as 
typical. It occurs, more or less modified, in all our farcical “ adap- 
tations.” There is invariably a watchful wife, herself generally 
too intimate with a suspicious “foreigner.” The motto of all 
these productions might, indeed, be that of M. de Pontmartin, 
“Se marier west pas se convertir!” From a Palais Royal point of 
view—and why not, now, from ours?—a husband is not only a 
ridiculous creature as a husband, but he is a recalcitrant person who 
has plenty of wild oats of his own to sow. This is not the 
point of view of the high comedy of the Second Empire. “Vous 
connaissez, monsieur,” writes M. Dumas, “certaines situations nées 
_de Vindifférence dun mari et de Yoisiveté d'une femme.” But 
with the frisky “ bakers’ wives” and rampant greengrocers of the 
Parisian farce the situation springs, not out of cultured indifference 
and idleness, but out of mere vulgar tipsiness and lust. The high 
comedy deals with the salon-and the boudoir; the low farce is of the 
shop, shoppy, and full of the manners and customs of gigmen out for 
a holiday. In the one, it is Paul de Kock; in the other, it is Balzac. 
According to the Lord Chamberlain, therefore, Balzac is bad for 
our morals, but Paul de Kock is the very philosopher we want! 
. In “The Great Divorce Case,” another adaptation of French 
. farce, two married barristers, on the plea of pressing affairs, go 
forth to spend the night in wild debauch, and fall into the society 
of two unprotected “ladies,” who are living alone at the Langham 
Hotel. The Lord Chamberlain, who objected to the “Supplice 
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dune Femme,” thought “The Great Divorce Case” just the sort of 
thing to be licensed and to be seen. 

We may observe that the Criterion Theatre, where the farce last 
named was successfully produced, is closely connected with the 
Restaurant of the same name. Here have been produced, we had 
hoped for the exclusive delectation of the night-side of London, 
the pleasant trifles from the French named “ The Great Divorce 
Case,” “ Hot Water,” and (last not least) the “ Pink Dominos.” 

Now, not only has the Lord Chamberlain graciously permitted 
the “ Pink Dominos” to’ be performed, but Society has emphati- 
cally endorsed his approval. What says the Editor of the World? 


“Now that the Lord Chamberlain has visited the Criterion Theatre, and has 
informed both Mr. Albery and Mr. Wyndham that he sees nothing to object 
to, I suppose we may all go in perfect safety. There are difficulties inthe 
way, however, inasmuch as the virtuous indignation of the British public 
at the idea of anything immoral being placed upon the British stage is 
filling the theatre to excess.” o 


This, though sarcastic, is quite true. The “Pink Dominos” was 
falling very flat indeed when the critic of the Daily Telegraph, in a 
manly and outspoken article, took strong objection to its plot and 
dialogue. “Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind.” We 
have it on the authority of the newspapers of the period that on 
the conclusion of a recent fashionable wedding the numerous 
bridesmaids, suitably attired in “pink,” repaired to witness the 
performance of this latest and lowest Parisian farce, where, in 
the house of one Sir Percy Wagstaffe, we are introduced to the 
following characters: Sir Percy himself and his lady; Mr. and 
Mrs. Greythorne, and Mr. and Mrs. Tubbs. Lady Wagstaffe 
is a gay woman of the world, Mrs. Greythorne is a simple 
creature with the most implicit faith in her husband’s goodness, 
and Mrs. Tubbs is an elderly lady with severe notions of moral 
propriety. The husbands are, all three, men of dissipation,— 
Mr. Greythorne, perhaps, being the least immaculate, inasmuch 
as he deliberately deceives a young and charming wife; and to 
each of these three gentlemen lying comes so easy that it is by no 
means difficult to conceal the secret of “vagrant amours.” Things 
being at this pass, Lady Wagstaffe and Mrs. Greythorne, deter- 
mined to test the virtue of their respective husbands, send to each 
of them a letter supposed to be written by an unknown lady, and 
containing an invitation to supper at Cremorne, where there is to 
be a masked ball. The real writer of both letters is Rebecca, 
Lady Wagstaffe’s maid. The gentlemen receive the letters, fall 
into raptures at the possibility of “une bonne fortune,” and indi- 
vidually invent excuses for not passing the evening at home. At 
the same time Mr. Tubbs—in the absence of Mrs. Tubbs, who has 
gone to visit a-sick friend—also determines to go to Cremorne. 
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Act the second begins in the Cremorne Restaurant, showing a 
coup @eil of doors opening into tiny supper-rooms for “ private 
parties.” Here the ladies and the lady’s maid, all masked and 
wearing pink dominos, make their appearance. Now begins, 
‘ fast and furious, what is called the “fun” of the performance. 
Lady Wagstaffe is made hot love to by Mr. Greythomne, Mrs. Grey- 
thorne is similarly wooed by Sir Percy Wagstaffe, while Rebecca 
‘in her turn is pursued by an errant nephew of Mr. Tubbs. Tubbs 
himself, in a state of intoxication, is discovered offering supper to 
a “young lady” who has come to Cremorne with her “mamma.” 
Confusion follows on confusion, in a manner too pantomimic for 
description. The third act takes us again to the drawing-room 
of Sir Percy. The mendacious gifts of the husbands now come 
into full swing. It is explained that they had from the begin- 
ning seen through the trick, and had been having a hearty joke 
at the expense of their wives. All is forgiven, and Rebecca, the 
. skittish maid, is taken into the service of the severe Mrs. Tubbs. 
The curtain falls on a pretty picture of conjugal bliss. 

It is no part of our present purpose to preach a homily on this 
poor theme. Judged on their own merits, such miserable farces 
as this and other effluvia of the Palais Royal might well be left to 
produce in Heaven’s good time their own inevitable nausea; but 
seeing that they form part of a phenomenon which is threatening 
to eclipse more or less the better style of English drama, they 
are entitled to a consideration in nowise due to them on their 
actual merits. 


We come back to the point at which we began this article. 
The very hint of a possible suspicion that a farce might be “sup- 
pressed” has, we see, sent crowds to witness the representation. 
Once label fruit “ forbidden,” and it will be plucked at all hazards. 
“One must see the ‘Pink Dominos,” says dear Lady Tippins, 
“because everybody says the Lord Chamberlain ought to have 
suppressed it, and may suppress it, you know.” Why, in the 
name of all that is honest, this shifting of the burthen of virtue 
upon the shoulders of a salaried official? If a play is bad, let the 
public hiss it off the stage. If it is silly, let silly people go to see 
it. But to have our morals regulated from above, and to leave 
the fate of the drama in the hands of a paternal sciolist, is a 
condition of affairs not to be thought of. The true antidote for 
bad French “adaptations” is good English plays of home manu- 
facture; and good English plays would be more plentiful if authors 
of merit had sufficient dignity and self-respect to refuse, at any 
price, to do the unclean work of “adaptation,” or even “ expurga- 
tion.” As for the English drama, it will doubtless live on, notwith- 
standing these foolish and unwholesome importations ; but so long 
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as it feels either the substance or the shadow of any supervision 
but that of the spectator’s conscience, it will certainly: continue 
unworthy of England and Englishmen. oe 


{Nore.—To tlie first article of this series (“The Newest Thing in Journalism”) the 
editors of the several papers criticized replied in their own columns. Having heen hit, it 
was only natural that they should hit back, and we certainly have no fault to find with 
them for this, Indeed, we should have been glad if they had been able to make a better , 
defence, But we are sorry that two of them allowed themselves to ascribe our strictures, 
which were made solely on public grounds, to an endeavour on our part by “ sensational” 
means to make up for a fall of circulation consequent upon the setting up of a rival 
publication. The theory is a comfortable one to them in their circumstances, and we 
feel sorry to rob them of the solace of it; but all the same we have to say that there has. 
been no fall of circulation, and therefore no effort needed to recover what was nob lost. 
And we are still more sorry that one of themi—the Editor of The World—made our 
article an occasion for showing that “The Newest Thing in Journalism” could descend 
to a lower depth even than we had supposed. In a way for which there is no precedent 
in literature, he produced a vitriol bottle, and attempted to damage the face of his critic 
beyond recognition.. The critic he assumed to be Mr. Robert Buchanan, and named him 
accordingly. Mr. Buchanan writes to us as follows :— 


“ Sır —Mr. Edmund Yates, calling himself the Editor of The World, has recently 
published in that journal a personal attack upon myself, in which he treats his readers 
to an account of our acquaintance sixteen years ago; affirms that he ‘saved me 
from starvation,’ that He lent me money, and that, in gratitude for these services, I 
‘dedicated a book’ to him. For full particulars I must refer you to The World itself. 
At the time of its publication, I was many hundreds of miles from London, and I have 
not yet determined what course of procedure will best vindicate my own reputation and 
be of most public benefit. Meantime, I think I may safely leave my case to the moral. 
analyst, who will be able to appraise the production of Mr. Edmund Yates at its true 
worth, ` “Tam, &e., 

t ROBERT BUCHANAN.” 


As we print this letter, a copy of The World for October 24th reaches us. From this 
we gather that the Editor, after his furious attack on Mr. Buchanan, suddenly reflected 
that he might after all have been attacking the wrong person, and wrote off to a Jady in 
Italy, asking her if she was his critic! This lady, instead of imitating Mr. Buchanan in 
his silence, replied in haste, asserting her innocence. Had she not done so, we might 
have had a still more terrible exhibition, in the shape of assault and battery No. 2. 

Not incurious to see if the denunciations of our contributor had told in any way on 
the phenomenal journal, we turned over the leaves of this same number of The World. 
Of course the Prince of Wales is in the “ Memorial” again, to begin with :— i 

“ During the Prince of Wales’s tour in India there was attached to him, as his personal 
attendant, a stalwart Afghan, who, in full national attire, was always by day at his Royal 
Highness’s beck, at night slept across the door of his room or tent. The faithful Afghan 
came to England with the Prince, and dwelt in peace at Sandringham, affably patron- 
izing the establishment. But when the. Turko-Russian’ war broke out he became 
restless, and smiled no more. At length the fighting devil in him could no longer be 
repressed; he appealed to Mr. Knollys for indefinite leave of absence, and his petition 
was granted. He departed with all speed to the Turkish army in Asia, and recently a 
communication has been received from him in which he expresses a modest confidence 
that he has already despatched several Russian souls to the infernal regions ; and that, with 
the help of Allah, he will do a little more in the same line of business. I may be permitted 
to hope that ‘ the Princes Afghan’ is not among the captives of the recent Russian success.” 

How cheerful and playful is this talk of butchering Russian souls ! 

Leaving the Prince of Wales, the Editor then turns.to his fellow-countrymen of the 
industrial class, and gives his opinion of them. Here it is :— ; 

& The British workman aims at securing the highest wage he can for the worst work- 
manship; at getting the most he can out of his employer, and giving the least; at 
shirking his work when he can, and thus cheating his employer; at enjoying his own 
ease in his dishonest, debased, knavish, cowardly manner. Those who come in his way 
he strikes if he can, if he dares, if they are unprotected. It is the same instinct as that 
which makes him pound the defenceless wife of his bosom to a jelly. When the obstacles. 
to his depraved and currish ambition are too strong thus to be disposed of, the British 
workman contents himself with secretly whispering a curse, like the puddle-blooded 
craven and cur that he too often is.” 

“ Puddle-blooded craven and cur” is strong; but, after all, it. was hardly to be expected 
that the “newest thing in journalism” could have much sympathy with those who work. 
for an honest living —Eprtor.] 


THE SLAVEOWNER AND THE TURK. 


HE question between the friends of Turkey and the friends of 
Russia has taken the oblique form of a discussion as to the 
similarity or dissimilarity of the present war to the Civil War in 
America. In an eminent Turkophilist journal we have had an 
article maintaining with great earnestness that no real parallel 
could be traced between the American struggle and “the Russian 
crusade.” Probably the parallel itself would not be offensive ; at 
least we can hardly imagine any one with a throat so capricious 
as to strain at the Slaveowner and swallow the Turk. “But the 
omen, no doubt, is unwelcome. 

To call the present war a “ Russian crusade” is to beg both the 
question as to the parallel and the main question at issue. If the 
real object of Russia were the propagation of her religion by the. 
extirpation of Mahometanism, not only would there be no likeness 
between this struggle and the purely political and social struggle 
in the United States, but Russia would never have enlisted the . 
sympathy of the great mass of those who, as it is, are her well- 
wishers in this country. The Ritualist clergy, from their 
ecclesiastical predilections, might still have been on her side, 
but the Liberals would not. That there is a religious element in 
the sympathy of the Russian people for the Bulgarians may be 
conceded; but it is not in the proper and only pertinent sense of 
the term a crusading element. It is accessory and subordinate to 
the sentiment of race. The Russian religion, as the readers of 
Mr. Wallace—that is, all the world—must now know, is intensely 
national, or rather Slavonic; it expects every Russian to be Ortho- 
dox, and regards secession as treason. In that respect it is in- 
tolérant ; but, like other strictly national or tribal religions, it is 
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far from being strongly propagandist. Numbers of Mahometans 
live under Russian rule, not only in the perfectly free exercise of 
their religion, but unmolested by any attempt at proselytism. 
Mahometans, with other dissidents from the: Orthodox faith, 
are serving in the armies of the Czar. If Russia is sometimes 
propagandist, asin the Baltic provinces, or even persecuting, as in 
Poland, it is not so much for the purpose of spiritual conversion 
as for that of political assimilation. That there“was a sufficient 
casus belli without reference to religion is a fact established by the 
concurrent judgment of the European Powers, representing among 
themselves a wide diversity of religions, which, at the Conference 
of Constantinople pronounced that Turkish misrule had become 
insufferable, and that the hour for tutelary intervention on behalf 
of the oppressed Christians had arrived. That judgment remains 
valid, though the duty of executing it has been abandoned by the 
Powers less connected with the Rayah to his nearest of kin. 

The persistent assertion that the body of English Liberals who 
are on the Russian side, or rather against the Turk, are sympathiz- 
ing with a crusade, is unjust, not to say petulant. They are on 
the Russian side simply because, all things considered, and with- 
out the slightest general bias in favour of Russia, much less of. 
despotism or of bigotry, they happen to be convinced that the 
cause of humanity, which has sometimes to put up with rather 
questionable quarters, is on the present occasion in the camp of 
the Czar. Even in the case of the American Civil War there was 
too great a tendency on the part of the English friends of 
the South to represent the Liberals who took the side of the 
Union as fanatical Negrophilists, when in fact they were far from 
being anything of the kind, and were actuated merely by sym- 
pathy with political freedom and industrial justice against the 
great power of iniquity and barbarism which sought their over- 
throw. . 

Political analogies are never quite exact. No doubt, there are 
important points of difference between the Civil War in America 
and the present war. Still, there may be points of likeness 
equally or even more important, both as elements for our moral 
judgment and as indications of the probable result. 

The Union was a republic; Russia is a despotism. This is one 
very obvious point of difference. It is instructive to see it dwelt 
on as adverse to Russia, by English Conservatives. Our minds 
are carried back to the time of the American struggle, when we 
were daily called upon to listen to demonstrations of the inherent 
weakness of republics, and of the certainty that, if the conflict 
went on, the American Republic would succumb, would break up, 
would become bankrupt, would fall into anarchy, would pass from 
anarchy into military despotism. National enthusiasm, however, 
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when strongly aroused, may to a great extent, cancel for the time 
the vices of a despotism. The uprising of the nations against 
Napoleon cancelled to a great extent for the time the vices of 
despotism in Germany, Austria, and Russia herself. It geems 
that on the present occasion the. war was made by the nation; 
that the Autocrat yielded to the national impulse, and that both 
in the way of stimulus and of criticism, the action of public 
opinion in Russia is powerful, and’ the despotism has for the’ 
. time assumed much of the character and of the peculiar force of 
a republic. ar i 

It is commonly said that Russia is not only despotic but a 
propaganda of despotism. She was so under Nicholas; it was 
the only scintilla of reason on our part for going into the Crimean 
war. But Alexander is not Nicholas; the emancipator of the 
serfs has not given the world the slightest pretext for accusing’ 
him of a desire to interfere with human progress in any direction; 
while in the centres of Russian intelligence a movement has com- 
menced which, so far from tending to the propagation of despot- 
ism, seems likely, if it ever reaches maturity, to satisfy the 
passionate yearnings of British Conservatives for sogial equality 
and political freedom. Poland has been coerced with a ruthless 
hand; but, as Prince Albert said, the Poles are thé Irish of the 
Continent, and to coerce an Ireland is not wholly incompatible 
with general respect for liberty. Even to Nicholasa certain measure 
of justice is due, since it has become apparent that the patriotism 
of the Magyar is the patriotism of an oligarch; that his liberty is 
liberty to trample on his own Slav, and that Russian intervention 
was nearly as welcome to the subject as it was unwelcome to 
the dominant race. 

If Russia is a despotism, so is Turkey, while the South was a 
slaveowning republic of the Greek type politically, though not 
in other respects Athenian. Turkey is worse than a despotism: 
she is an oligarchy of satraps. To do her justice, we may no 
doubt say of her, as we have of Russia, that the special vices of 
her government are to a considerable extent cancelled for the 
purposes of this war, by the zeal of the dominant race for the 
maintenance of its own privileges and by the awakened enthu- 
siasm of Islam. 

Were Turkey really an independent state, the analogy between 
this war and the American Civil War would fail in a most impor- 
tant respect. But the contrary was distinctly implied in the 
recent action of the Powers. Russia has, by European law, as 
clear a right to succour the Christians in Turkey as the Union 
had to succour the negro; the execution of the common judg- 
ment having been cast on her alone. The Turk, by defying 
European tutelage, has, like the Slaveowner, become a rebel, 
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liable to coercion by the authority which, after repeatedly recog- 
nizing it, he has set at naught. 

Between the relations of the Slaveowner to the negroes and 
those of the Turk to the Rayahs, there,is a difference, not, 
in a military point of view, to the advantage of the Turk. 
The Turk can wring more money and supplies out of the Rayah 
than the Slaveowner could out of the negro, who had nothing 
‘of his own and ceased to produce when his taskmaster’ had 
gone off to the war. But, on the other hand, the hostility of 
the negro to his master, when it existed, was, as a rule, merely 
passive; that of the Rayah to the Turk'is active. The negro 
regiments raised by the North, though most. gallantly led by 
enthusiastic Northern officers, such as Colonel Shaw, never, we 
believe, had much more than a sentimental value. But the 
Bulgarian Rayah fought heroically in the Shipka Pass, while his 
kinsman and confederate, the Roumanian, has proved himself well 
able to cope in the field with the soldiery of a race which has ‘the 
barbarous advantage of knowing no trade but war. 

These, and other points of unlikeness there are, irrespective of 
those connected with the strategical features of the scene of action. 
On the other hand, that there must be a fundamental likeness 
between the two cases, in a moral and political point of view, wè 
should be at once led to surmise, by observing the remarkable 
identity of the dividing line of English sympathy on this occa- 
sion with its dividing line on the occasion of the American Civil 
War. The friends of the North, as a rule, are the friends of 
Russia; the friends of the Slaveowner, as a rule, are the friends 
of the Turk. The Liberals of the Clubs and of the Stock Ex- 
change are for the most part Turk; they were also for the most 
part Secessionist.. Turk or semi-Turk is a special group of 
Liberals too much occupied with the abstruse lore of that 
paradise of diplomatic cabalists—the Eastern Question—to be 
able to pay much attention to the more obvious interests of 
mankind. Another special group is detached by antagonism to 
the Christian sentiment which it supposes to be arrayed on the 
side of Russia, and which it always styles fanaticism, though we 
may surely, without fanaticism or any regard for dogma, prefer a 
monogamic and industrial to a polygamic and predatory system. 
But the rank and file of the Liberal party, the bulk of the working 
men, especially in the manufacturing districts, the Nonconformists 
almost to a man, with the journals which are the regular organs of 
Liberal opinion, are united in opposition to the Turk, as they were , 
united in opposition to Slavery. On the same side are Mr. Glad- 
stone, whom, notwithstanding his abdication, the people still regard 
as the Liberal leader, and the Duke of Argyll, true to the sympa- 
~ thies which made him the most conspicuous among the few members 
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of the higher aristocracy who took the side of the American Re- 
pubkc. The local distribution of opinion remains much the same: 
London is very Turkish, but at Birmingham you enter a different 
zone. In the ranks of the Conservative party we miss a section 
_ of the High Church clergy, drawn, no doubt, to the Russian side 
«chiefly by its affinity to the Orthodox Church, in which Anglicans 
‘seek an ally and a counterpoise to Rome; though, considering the 
character of the men, it is but fair to suppose that with this secta- 
rian attraction ‘are mingled the influences of a more comprehensive 
Christianity and of a natural sense of justice. With this exception, 
the Conservative party, its regular clerical auxiliaries, and its press, 
support the Turk with the same unanimity and vehemence with 
which they supported the Slaveowner. The Stafford House Com- 
mittee represents the same classes which contributed to the Con- 
federate Loan and launched the Alabama. On the former occasion 
the party was out of power, and it could carry on the war only by 
means of Alabamas.and other devices of an irregular kind. It is- 
now in power, and though restrained from open intervention in 
favour of .Turkey by the strength of the Liberal Opposition and 
the pacific tendencies of commerce, it can write acrimonious 
despatches, send fleets to Besika Bay, survey Gallipoli, bully 
Greece, and place a representative of its sympathies in the guise 
of a British Ambassador at Constantinople. Possibly its policy, as it 
is identical in general character with that which it pursued before, 
may again produce the same effects. It may lure the Ottoman as 
it lured the Southerner to his doom by feeding him with deceitful 
hopes of aid; and it may prepare for the lips of England some 
bitter draught of humiliation such as she drank under the treaty 
of Washington. 

The principal motives for the sympathy of each party remain the 
‘same. Liberals are carried by the spirit of their creed to the side 
-of the more industrial, the more civilized, and the liberating Power. 
Their sympathy for hèr is limited in different degrees, without being 
reversed, by diplomatic apprehensions which are not necessarily 
absent from minds in which they are not allowed to supersede 
the plain dictates of justice and the great interests of mankind. 
The Ottoman, a conqueror and a master, represents: privilege, 
exclusiveness, a reign of force, a defiance of philanthropy, an 
antagonism to popular enlightenment and to the intellectual 
element of civilization. He is Reaction in its most pronounced and 
stolid form. In this he is the counterpart, or rather the exaggera- 
tion, of the Slaveowner, and he has a similar attraction for the 
same minds and for the same classes. 

In the ‘case of the Slaveowner, a certain moral uneasiness, lurk- 
ing in the breasts of his British adherents, led them to deny 
that slavery was the cause of secession and of the war. At the 
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commencement of the struggle an’ elaborate work was published 
in this country to prove that slavery had nothing to do with the 
quarrel, and that the real issue was that between Protection and 
Free Trade. The theory was admirably adapted to the British 
market, and was accepted by no less an authority than the Times, 
though it may pretty safely be said that the issue between Protec- 
tion and Free Trade was never present as the motive of action to 
the mind of any combatant on either side. There was more 
truth in the allegation that the Federals were fighting for the 
unity of the Republic, and in that sense, for territorial greatness, 
which the censors, preachers themselves of British aggrandisement 
without limit, seemed to think a shockingly selfish and immoral 
aim. Yet no fact in history is more certain than that slavery 
after all was the real cause of the conflict, as the abolition of 
slavery was its one great result. The collision between those two 
antagonistic systems of society founded, one on slavery, the other 
on Free Labour, had been long foreseen and foretold by all compe- 
tent observers; every circumstance of the secession, geographical 
or social, squared with this account of its origin, nope squared 
with any other account; and the Slaveowner flaunted his flag in 
the face of humanity as.openly as the boldest buccaneer. Now 
again, consciences a little troubled it may be by the doings and 
the history of the Ottoman, perhaps also in some instances by 
the memory of Christian professions, which may reasonably be 
supposed to haunt the supporters of a Church Establishment, 
quiet their misgivings with a very convenient theory of motives. 
It is all Russian ambition; Russia is carrying into effect the 
will of Peter the Great, that document which is supposed to pos- 
sess the unique power of swaying the councils of exceedingly 
shrewd and unimaginative statesmen, not a few of them foreigners, 
through successive generations. Any other pretext is hypocrisy, 
like the pretence of the North that it was fighting to emancipate 
the negro. Yet Europe has pronounced that the kinsmen and 
co-religionists of the Russians under the Turkish rule are intoler- 
‘ably oppressed; and the judgment of Europe received an appalling 
confirmation in the Bulgarian massacre of last autumn. We were 
rebuked for thinking that the members of the English Cabinet 
could fail to be deeply moved by that massacre, though the lan- 
guage of the Prime Minister, the attitude of the Government, and 
the tone of its organs furnished some excuse for our mistake; and 
‘why should we not suppose that the emotion extended to the Czar 
and his people? 

The sympathy of the Russians with their brethren, be jt reason- 
‘able or be it unreasonable, is surely the obvious cause of the war 5. 
it is a perfectly sufficient cause, similar appeals to their feelings: 
having, before now, led nations to take arms; it extends to other 
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members of the Slav race, who can hardly be supposed to be 
affected by the will of Peter the Great. No doubt, among the 
politicians and the soldiers, it is mixed up with other motives, 
with political and military ambition, and, as we are more especially 
concerned to note, with the desire of avenging the Crimean war. 
Still it is the immediate and the predominant cause; and this 
being so, the conflict becomes a moral conflict; to determine 
which is the right side we must face the moral question ; and the 
right side, whichever it is, has the moral forces in its favour, and 
all the assurance which their presence carries with it of ultimate 
success. l 

At the time`of the American Civil War, the British partisans ot 
the Slaveowner tried to quash our objections to their cause by 
representing the question as one of British interests, and making 
a somewhat peremptory appeal to our patriotism on that ground. 
The Americans, we were told, having conquered the South, would 
certainly proceed to annex Canada; and a fearful phantasmagoria 
of Republican ambition was displayed to our terrified imaginations 
by political seers, who, when the Americans, after abolishing 
slavery and restoring the Union, quietly laid down their arms, 
must for a moment haye found the privacy of the inner chamber 
more congenial than the publicity of the platform. With these 
reasoners to be Secessionist was to be a loyal Englishman, to be 
on the side of the Union was to be a traitor. And if there was 
not much of courtesy or liberality in the argument, there was at 
least this much of reason, that the Americans, stung by the taunts 
of our Conservative Press, and by the bearing of ‘our Government 
in the Trent affair, had uttered menaces against Canada, to 
which, when victorious, with half a million of men in arms and 
the frontier perfectly open, they were unquestionably able to give 
effect. Their forbearance was a signal. rebuke to’ the prevalent 
theory, tendered as the basis for our foreign policy and for our 
military expenditure, that our neighbours, though as civilized as 
ourselves and equally within the pale of morality, will, as a matter 
of course, do us mischief whenever they have the power; and 
this even though they would be doing themselves a greater mis- 
chief at the same time, as the good sense of the Americans told 
them that they would in incorporating Canada with their Union 
against her will, And now again we are told that this war 
between Turkey and Russia is the touchstone of our patriotism, 
and that it has shown who among Englishmen are faithful to the 
national interest and who are not. The plea of invincible ignor- 
ance is, not allowed to the misbelievers, who are assumed to be 
conspiring against their country, notwithstanding their apparent 
stake in its welfare. The three British interests supposed to be 
involved, as we have now the official authority of Lord Derby for 
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saying, are the security of the Suez Canal, the restriction on the 
passage of the Dardanelles, and the exclusion of Russia from Con- 
stantinople. As to a Russian invasion of India, the peril of which 
once figured in the list, it is a bugbear of which, by this time, all 
but pundits must be ashamed; while a more real. danger may 
possibly arise from the appeals made to the religious feeling of 
the Mahometans in India on behalf of Turkey. 
The security of the Suez Canal is threatened by no human 
being; it is safe, if we will only be quiet and neighbourly, under 
the guardianship of universal commerce; and the touch-me-not 
manifestoes about it are gratuitous displays of “spirit.” That 
free access to the Mediterranean can for ever be denied to Russia 
is a position publicly maintained by Lord Derby, but privately 
abandoned, not to say derided, by the more rational members of 
his party. The question as to Constantinople is more serious, 
though its gravity has been a good deal exaggerated by the fancy 
which inflates the-actual importance of the place up to the measure 
of its historical renown. A similar illusion prevailed about Rome, 
the occupation of which by the Italian Government was looked 
forward to as an event pregnant with momentous consequences, 
but when it actually took place would scarcely have stirred the 
world had it not been for the presence of the august prisoner of 
the Vatican and his inspired lamentations: Constantinople, as the 
capital of a second-rate or third-rate power, would still be the 
Eastern Rome of history ; but it is difficult to see why she would 
be much more formidable than the Western Rome to the world in 
general or to England in particular. And the capital of a second- 
rate or third-rate power she might have been, had the British 
Government loyally and with singleness of mind done its duty to 
England and to Europe, instead of angling for popularity by an 
ostentatious investment in the Suez Canal, and by the series of 
empty demonstrations styled a spirited foreign policy. The war 
with all its horrors might then have been averted, and the process 
of conferring self-government on the provinces which the Turk 
cannot govern might have advanced a step without violence or con- 
vulsions. The mercenary intriguer of Constantinople is not, like 
the rural Turk, a desperate fanatic; he would have listened to 
proposals firmly urged by those who had: power to enforce them 
rather than risk the loss of his place and his opportunities of 
peculation. As-it is, with the prospect-of a prolonged war, ending 
perhaps with a defeat of the Turks under the walls of their capital, 
the destiny of Constantinople is no doubt a matter for reasonable 
anxiety ; though not more so, for anything that we can see, to 
England than to those other nations whose Governments,’ instead 
_of perpetually displaying their irritability and spleen, quietly 
observe in the spirit as well in: the letter the neutrality to which 


ay 
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they have pledged themselves, show a decent recollection of the 
judgment delivered by themselves ‘at the Conference, and await 
with dignity and calmness the season for a renewed attempt to 
effect a settlement of the Eastern Question. But Liberals, admit- 
ting that there is this ground for apprehension and vigilance, and. 
utterly abjuring any disposition to favour Russian aggrandise- 
ment (which, in truth, it would be preposterous to ascribe to them), 
feel, as they did in the case of the war between Free Labour and 
Slavery, that the question of right is paramount, and that no less 
worthy object can be permitted to warp their judgment or mis- 
direct their sympathies in presence of the great interests of civiliza- 
tion. The deliverance of a large and fruitful portion of the common 
heritage of man, with the promising races which inhabit it, from 
a foul and blighting tyranny, is the’ first consideration even ina 
commercial point of view; diplomatic arrangements, though im- 
portant, are secondary in importance as well as more remote. 
Our national interests are our immediate care, and to guard them 
is the special duty of English statesmen; but the interest of 
England cannot be severed from that of the community of nations.: 
Nothing which is good for that community can'be really bad for 
any member of it. It cannot be too plainly stated that there are 
people who avowedly take this ground, who firmly believe that 
the opinion of the world is moving in this direction, and who 
receive imputations of “ pseudo-philanthropy,” “ fanaticism,” 
“want of patriotism,” “treason,” and all the angry vocabulary of 
Chauvinism with the calmest resignation. Chauvinism has not so 
prospered in its native France, nor done such. things for her, that 
it can well demand unquestioning allegiance here. 

Indifference to the honour of the’ country does not necessarily 
go with the dislike of a selfish and narrow separatism in the 
pursuit of English interests. Indifference to the honour of the 
country will hardly be laid to the charge of those who strove to 
save England from the humiliation which was the inevitable 
‘consequence ‘of sending out Alabamas; and we hardly see why it 
should be laid to the charge of those who would have put upon 
the Turk the pressure necessary to make him redeem his pledges 
+o us, and our pledges to the Christians, instead of allowing him 
+o send the representative of England with contumely away. If 
the epithet treasoniable had been applied to the ministerial journals 
which did their best to fortify the Turk in his resistance to the 
demands of Lord Salisbury, and which exulted over the failure of 
the ‘Ambassador, they might perhaps have passed it on to the 
Government, but they could hardly have convinced us that it was 
wholly out of place. Not that Lord Salisbury personally deserved 
much commiseration. ` Posterity will be apt to ask what busi- 
ness he had in that galley? When he had given the world to 
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understand, over and over again, that he thought certain people’ 
not trustworthy, why did he help to make them masters of the 
destinies of his country and commit his own honour as a states- 
man to their hands? He will have reason, we suspect, before he 
comes to the end of this affair, to acknowledge that, for him, as 
well as for bumbler men, the plainest and most obvious course of 
action is the best. 

So long as slavery was the reproach of the American Republic 
the enemies of the Republic in this country were never tired of 
pointing the finger of righteous indignation against slavery. But 
no sooner did'the Republic try to ‘rid itself of slavery, and 
slavery to destroy the Republic, than a total change of senti- 
ment took place; it was discovered that the evils of slavery had 
been grossly overstated by fanatics and pseudo-philanthropists ; 
that great misconceptions had prevailed about it, that it was only’ 
“ a peculiar mode of hiring,” and in fact rather a patriarchal and 
beneficent institution. We have something like a parallel to this: - 
in the sudden appreciation of the virtues of the Mahometan, and! 
of the vices of those who are the victims of his oppression. But ` 
` there are two points of difference between the cases. Not even 
the most fervent hater of American slavery, not Mr. Wéndell 
Phillips himself, would say that the vices or crimes of the Slave- 
owner had ever equalled the vices or crimes of the Turk. Nor 
did there stand recorded against the Slaveowner a judgment of 
such overwhelming authority, and furnishing so decisive a warrant: 
for the suppression of the tyranny by any one who would under- 
take the task, as that judgment passed by the combined Govern-- 
ments of Europe on Turkish misgovernment, which cannot be 
too often recalled to our minds. Talk of secret societies and 
Panslavic agitations! What instigation to rebellion have the- 
subject races received from any quarter so strong as the solemn, 
declaration of England and the other powers that they were 
denied the common rights of men? ` 

Sympathy with the weak is pleaded in the case of the Turk, as 
it was pleaded in the case of the Slaveowner, by way of giving 
a chivalrous aspect to what might perhaps be felt in ‘itself to be 
rather a questionable predilection. Sympathy with the weak is. 
infinitely to be commended; but we should have thought that the 
weak in the former case were the slaves, and in the present the 
Christian subjects of the Turk. 

The respective conduct of the belligerents, in point of humanity 
and observance of the laws of civilized war, is again the subject: 
of bitter controversy; and careless readers of the charges and‘ 
countercharges, unwilling to examine the evidence and confused 
by the angry din, are apt now; as on the former occasion, to seek. 
repose in the conclusion that one side is as bad as the other. 
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But one side was not as bad as the other in the American war. 
Andersonville was a hideous reality: it has been proved by incon- 
testable evidence to have been so; while we speak as eyewitnesses 
in saying that the Confederate oldiers i in the prison camps and 
prison hospitals of the North were treated with perfect humanity, 
and suffered no hardship not inseparable from the condition of 
prisoners of war ; though at the very time of our visit, the partisans 
of the South in this country were describing the Confederate 
prisoners as dying in heaps under maltreatment, and were calling 
for subscriptions to save them from starvation. We will venture to 
say that few English peasants were enjoying such “ starvation ” 
as the Confederate soldiers in the prison camp at Chicago and in 
the prison hospital at Baltimore. The testimony of the English 
and German officers at the seat of war, even of those who, being in 
the Turkish camp, may be supposed to regard things rather 
from the Turkish point of view, sufficiently proves to all who have 
not closed their ears against the proof, that, though war is always 
ferocious and always heart-rending, the soldiers of Russia main- 
tain, by their comparative humanity, the claim of their country 
to a superior civilization. It is certain that they habitually give 
quarter, and respect the general laws of war; while Europe 
has had to remonstrate with the Turks on their flagrant breaches 
of the Geneva Convention, and the challenge addressed to them, 
if they give quarter, to state the number of prisoners in their 
hands, remains unanswered. As to the Bashi-Bazouks (who it ` 
must be remembered are ordinary Turks) and the Circassians, we 
may presume that they have no apologists in a community where, 
though moral sentiment has of late shown some unpleasant 
symptoms of conformity to political objects, there can hardly yet 
be any feeling but that of reprobation towards the most fiendish 
cruelty combined with the foulest lust. The importation of the 
Circassians into Bulgaria, for the purpose of holding down the 
people by the terror of their presence, is in itself enough to stamp 
the character of the Turkish Government as the actual and 
almost avowed enemy of the Christians over whom it rules. 
Suppose in the days when French Canada was discontented, the 
British Government had imported into it half-a-dozen tribes ot 
Indians, and upon an alarm of disaffection, had giventhem the signal 
of massacre and devastation. We do the Indians injustice in com- 
paring them to the Circassians, though when the character of the 
Circassian was impugned, the Prime Minister improvised an 
idyllic description of their industrial habits, gentle temper, activity 
in housebuilding, and happy relations with their neighbours. 

The Turks have been called by the same authority a historic 
people; they can hardly retort the charge, but a historic people 
they are; and considering that they have been four centuries 
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settled in Europe and in contact with European civilization, their 
history may safely be said to be without a parallel as a prolonged 
and unchanging exhibition of the vices of barbarism, and, above 
all, of barbarian cruelty. A fiend the Turk, when his fanatical 
or tyrannical passions were excited, has always been, and he has 
always been a valiant fiend. The Ottomans who added some of 
the most hideous pages to the sickening annals of massacre and. 

‘torture were just as conspicuous for physical courage as, those for 
whom our respect is now claimed on that account. But if our 
respect is due to the warlike qualities of the Ottoman, in ‘the same 
measure must our gratitude be due to those who confront so for- 
midable a tiger in the service of humanity. 

It is childish for civilians to speculate on military probabilities, 
of which soldiers alone can judge. But so far as the moral forces 
are likely to govern the result, the precedent of the American 
Civil War seems not to be devoid of instruction. For three years 
the Federals sustained a series of reverses more serious in them- 
selves and less compensated by successes than those which have 
led our Turkophilists to speak of the Russian cause as utterly lost: 
after Chancellorsville, even friends -of the North despaired; yet 
the Federal victory was complete. The strength of the resistance, . 
though unexpected, was not surprising: the Southerners were a 

' less industrial and more military people; as a dominant race, 
threatened with a change which would reduce them to the level 
of their slaves, they were fighting for objects which exalted their 
valour to the pitch of fanaticism; their country presented diffi- 
culties to an invader which were hardly appreciated by English 
critics of the war; and the improvement in firearms had already 
begun to give the defence a marked advantage over the attack. 
But a Slave-power, while it has plenty of .muscle, is apt to be 
wanting in stamina: as the struggle went on that deficiency 
appeated; symptoms of exhaustion began to be visible; there 
were armies, and still formidable armies, on the frontier, but there 
was no nation behind them; and at. last the Confederacy was 
reduced to a shell which, when broken through by the daring of 
Sherman, sank into final ruin. Russia has had to confront even 
greater military difficulties. The Turk is more warlike than the 
Southerner; taking his valour, his endurance, and his fanaticism 
together, he may be said to be about the best soldier in the world ; 
. he would be 80, at least, if to his fighting and marching qualities he 
added any portion of the science by which, even in war, the world 
is being redeemed from the absolute ascendency of brute force. 
He has equal advantages with the Southerner in the obstacles 
opposed by his country to, the invader, both on the side of 
Armenia and on that of the Balkan. He has an advantage which 
the Southerner had not, in the command of the sea, given him by 
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a fleet built with a part of the money stolen from his creditors, 
while the greater part of it was squandered on the brutish, and 
worse than brutish, luxury of the Pachas; and he is thus enabled, 
in spite of his comparative lack of railways, roads, and civilized 
means of transport, to concentrate his forces and those of his 
Egyptian dependency on the scene of decisive conflict. He 
has the further advantage over the Southerner of being pro- 
vided with a weapon which has increased the superiority of the 
defence over the attack to such an extent that an army in a good 
position is a fortress with an immense garrison, to be reduced only 
by siege operations, and the superiority of the more highly trained 
army in manceuvering is of little avail. Fanaticism, with forced loans 
and contributions, partly supplies the place of finance. But want 
of money in the end must tell. The Turkish troops need not be 
paid, but they must be clothed and fed; munitions of war and 
means. of transport must be supplied; provision must be made 
against the wear and tear of military gear of every kind. The 
Turk, like the Southerner, is pretty much confined to his own 
` resources; he is not, like the armies of revolutionary France, over- 
running other countries and using their resources as his own. We 
have already noticed the fact that, unlike the Southerner, he has 
struggling masses of disaffected subjects to hold down; and the 
discontented provinces, even if they fail to compel any great 
diversion of his military force, must be struck off both from his 
muster-roll and from the catalogue of his tributaries. The Ma- 
hometans of Turkey are more numerous than the Southern 
whites; still the carnage must be telling on them heavily, and 
_ they cannot venture to arma Rayah. Russia disposes of an im- 
mense population, which railroads have made far more available 
than it was in the Crimean War; and if her financial condition is 
to be estimated by the price of her securities, she is better off now 
than the Federals were at the critical period of their strugg¥e. The 
weakness belonging to her despotic form of government we fully 
acknowledge; but, as we have already said, national enthusiasm; 
if it be really awakened, may give her much of the force of a 
Republic. The probability (and we can only speak of probabilities) 
seems to be that if she perseveres as the North did, she will, like 
the North, succeed. 

Her motives for persevering in point of interest are not so 
strong; she is not, like the North, fighting for the integrity of 
her own territory, and almost for-political existence; but, in point 
of honour, she is more deeply committed than ever the North 
was. If she gives up the struggle while hope is left, the blood 
of Bulgarians of every age and sex, massacred, tortured, and 
outraged by the Turk for welcoming deliverance, will cry to 
Heaven against her for ever. It is not impossible that in 
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closing against Russia, by the butchery of Bulgarians, the door of 
honourable retreat, the Turk may have sealed his own doom. The 
Turk’s sympathetic advisers, especially the British ambassador, 
would do well to remember that indignation has still its seat in 
human breasts, and that it sometimes leads to practical results. 

Had Bull’s Run been a Northern victory, or had early success 
attended the Northern arms, there would probably have been a 
compromise with slavery; and had there been a compromise, 
slavery, by its political compactness and force, would very likely 
have won back the lost ground, and reasserted its influence over 
the councils of the Union. It was the protraction of the struggle 
which, by compelling the Federals asa war measure to emancipate 
the negro, and at the same time convincing them of the inter- 
necine character of the conflict, led to the total extirpation of 
slavery. The early victories of the South were curses in disguise. 
A battle gained by the Russians immediately after the passage of 
the Danube, in the mood in which both the Czar and the Sultan 
then were, would probably have been followed by the emancipa- 
tion of Bulgaria and the close of the war. As it is, the result 
may possibly be the total overthrow of the Mahometan power in 
Europe. Victorious or vanquished, we can feel no doubt that, 
from Liberals and friends of human progress, Russia will have 
earned a large meed of gratitude, or that history will number 
among the martyrs of humanity the Russian peasants whose 
valour and devotion have been shown on these dreadful fields. 
Great are the horrors of ‘war; accursed and infamous is the 
statesman who, having power to save mankind from them, 
allows any petty thought of self or of party to stay his hand. 
But the horrors of peace are sometimes even greater than the 
horrors of war. So it was said when the peace was the peace of 
American slavery: so it may be said, with still greater truth, when 
the peage is the peace of Turkish rule. 

The union of the Tory party in England and the French Em- 
pire in support of Secession would, in itself, have sufficed to warn 
all who did not consider their interests represented by the Tory 
party or the French Empire that the cause of Secession was not 
theirs. The union of the Tory party with its clerical allies and its 
residuum (which is all Turk), of the Vatican and the Synagogue 
in support of Islam, is an equally clear indication that Russia, 
her ‘autocracy notwithstanding, is in this war practically the 
‘champion of progress; besides illustrating in a remarkable manner 
the ascendency of fundamental affinities over less fundamental 
divergences, however strong in appearance the divergences may 
be. A victory gained over such a confederacy must be a victory 
of progress even though it be gained under the flag of the Czar. 

Nor in truth is the flag of the Czar the last under which we 
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should expect a victory in the cause of progress to be won. The 
Russian Government is not an alien domination repressing a 
struggling nationality like that of Austria in Italy, or that of the 
Turk in Bulgaria. It is not a reactionary tyranny repressing the 
efforts of a nation to rise to a higher political and social state, like 
that of the Bonapartes in France. It is not the sort of despotism 
which the Tory. views with favour and which the Liberal abhors. 
It is an autocracy indeed, but eminently national; it is legitimate 
and not the offspring of usurping violence ; it is probably the only 
Government which the Russian people, in their present stage of 
civilization, can bear, though under its training they may become 
fitted for higher things hereafter. Under the present Czar it has 
been the beneficent organ of a progress, social, economical, 
administrative, and judicial, at least as rapid as the circumstances 
of the country would permit or any reflecting Liberal would 
desire. Perhaps in some things it is rather open to the charge 
of being utopian than of being reactionary. No rational friend 
of progress imagines that all ‘communities can move abreast, or 
- that the same organization suits every stage of political existence. 
There is not a statesman in Europe whom, on the whole, and having 
due regard to the exigencies of his position, rational Liberals may 
more justly claim as their own, or whose career they can regard 
with more satisfaction than Alexander II. He has not only done 
much, but he has risked much for humanity; he has risked every- 
thing which vulgar and selfish despots prize, and to which vulgar 
and selfish despots cling. Almost alone in this calamitous im- 


broglio, he has behaved like a man of honour. There was not’ 


the slightest reason for doubting the sincerity of the assurances of 
moderation which he gave the English Government, and the treat- 
ment which those assurances received from the English Minister 
was in perfect accordance with the whole of that Minister’s public 
life. As we write our closing words, the sun of victory, long over- 
clouded, once more shines on Alexanders arms. His personal 
moderation and disinterestedness are strong pledges that the 
power which success may give him will not be selfishly abused. 
But it is to be hoped that, after all the sacrifices which he has had 
to call upon his people to make, he will résolutely complete his 
work, and not leave mankind exposed to the danger of being ever 
afflicted and depraved by a repetition of this hideous war. 
Perhapsif Russia is victorious, chivalrous sympathy willoncemore 
wait upon success. It will be as difficult to find a Turkophilist in the 
clubs and drawing-rooms of London as it was to find a Secessionist 
after the surrender of Lee; and the homage which is now being 
paid by all England, including the most aristocratic classes, to the 
conqueror of slavery, may be paid with equal warmth and unanimity 
to the conqueror of the Turk. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
VOL. XXX. ‘ 4¢ 
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I 


T is greatly to be regretted that those who enter on the 
examination of religious questions do not in every case state 
distinctly the postulates which underlie their reasoning. As it is, 
serious misunderstanding arises from the use of words which carry 
with them wholly different associations, according as they are 
used on one side or the other; and discussions which.profess to be 
impartial are conducted, it may be even unconsciously, in the 
interest of foregone conclusions. It is obvious, for example, that 
the idea of a “sign” or “miracle” is, under particular circum- 
stances, natural or unnatural according as a man believes, or does 
not believe, in a Creator who still is in a living connection with 
His creation. If, again, itis assumed that a revelation is impossible, 
the belief in a revelation must be a delusion, and the records ' 
which ‘give an account of its delivery-must be incredible. This 
being’ so, it is clear that the charge which is habitually urged 
against so-called “apologists,” of being committed to the conclu- 
sion which they have to establish, applies more completely to the 
“ alogists,” who deny the possibility of revelation altogether. The 
“apologist” is perfectly free to modify his view of the methods of 
revelation, to strive to gain a fuller conception of the unity of the 
Divine plan, to seek for a more comprehensive survey of “nature,” 
as embracing the utmost potency of being which falls within the 
grasp of his powers; but the “alogist” has barred his own pro- 
gress by an absolute negation. “This and this,” he ventures to 
say, “cannot be: if it is ever said to have been, the statement 
is inherently false. All that remains for the critic is to explain as 
plausibly as he can how the statement gained currency.” 
I propose, therefore, in the present paper to state as clearly as I 
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can under what conditions the Christian enters on an examination 
of the evidence for the Resurrection, what is the Evangelic con- 
ception of the fact itself, how the fact thus interpreted illustrates 
the character of the Christian faith generally as a historical 
faith, how it bears upon our views of the world and upon 
studies of present interest. It is obviously impossible to do more 
than indicate lines of thought in these different directions, The 
examination of the details of evidence belongs to another place. 
But a general view of the Christian position, apart from other 
advantages, will show that some of the attacks directed against it 
are based on misconceptions. 

Three final assumptions are made everywhere throughout 
the Bible. It is assumed (1) that God is, and that He is 
righteous and loving; (2) that man was made in the image of 
God; and (8) that man has fallen. It is taken for granted that 
these statements correspond with man’s constitution, and that he 
is directly conscious of their truth. They lie beyond the region 
of debate. It is indeed possible to show not only that they fall in 
with what we can observe, but that the sum of experience illus- 
trates and confirms them; still, if they be denied, argument is 
useless. No “proof” can establish the existence of a Heavenly 
Father, the God of conscience, and not “the Absolute Being” of 
ontology. No “proof” can show beyond contradiction that we 
can hold intercourse with Him, the finite with the Infinite. No 
“proof” can demonstrate that, that which is to lift us up must be 
outside us and above us. But we claim that these ultimate facts 
are given in germ, in consciousness. We-claim that every one 
who has attained to the maturity of self-knowledge recognizes 
them as true. They form for us the presuppositions of all religious 
controversy.” 

Assumptions of the same kind underlie all reasoning; they are 
not peculiar to theology. The belief in the external world, and the 
belief in our own personal responsibility, rest on grounds exactly 
similar to those which support the belief in a Heavenly Father. 
Each of these three ultimate beliefs is open to specious objections: 
each belief is maintained by the requirements and the experience 
of living. 

Several important conclusions follow immediately from these 
assumptions. If God is the Father of men, it becomes probable 
that He will under certain circumstances make His presence felt 
by peculiar “signs,” and that these “signs” will bear a definite 
relation both to the divine lessons with which they are connected 
and to the persons to whom the lessons are addressed. It be- 
comes probable, further, that when the discipline of humanity is 


* This is not the place to explain more at length or to defend these presuppositions. 
I wish simply to mark clearly the position which Christian critics occupy. 


4c2 
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regarded on a large scale, these special manifestations of the 
Divine will appear to be analogous to crises in the development 
of the individual life, in which exceptional powers are active 
for a time and then subside, all being harmonious parts of one life. 
And again, to look at the subject from another point of sight, if 
we derive our being, it matters not through what descent, from a < 
good Creator, each natural desire or instinct of man carries with it- 
the promise of fulfilment. It is not conceivable that he should 

have been endowed with aspirations which must always remain 

unsatisfied. He may be unable beforehand to anticipate how 

they will be satisfied; he may even' form false and confident. 
anticipations; but after the event it must be discernible that the 

satisfaction is real. If we feel that the scheme of things in whick ` 
we are placed is true, if we feel, that is, that the apparent signs of 
progress which it exhibits reveal its ‘essential nature, we cannot 

doubt that the characteristic tendencies of human action and 

feeling and thought are also true, and turned towards that which 

` we are made to attain to. It cannot, then, be in vain that we 

instinctively look forward to a nobler future, and a closer fellow- 

ship with God hereafter; and turn heavenward, as knowledge 

widens, for some fuller teaching as to these loftiest hopes. No 

doubt our instincts, both physical and moral, require to be disciplined 

and trained; but they are in a real sense prophetic. While they are 

not, in our present condition, authoritative, they are suggestive. 

Thus revelation, which is only one form of the continuous inter- 
course of God and man, so far from being improbable, is seen from 
the actual circumstances of life to be a natural consequence of 
the Divine Fatherhood. It is in regard to the life of the society 
as natural as prayer in the life of the individual. Prayer in fact 
presupposes revelation,.for it is man’s answer to the voice of 
God. And the thoughts of revelation and prayer illustrate one 
another in other ways. The mode of revelation, for instance, may 
be expected to vary from age to age, just as the scope of prayer. 
As man advances in the knowledge of God, he will at each’ point 
in his progress fashion his thoughts of Him in harmony with the 
sum of all he knows. 

Nor can it be fairly said that such a view of the living relation 
between God and man and the world as is assumed by the 
_ Christian introduces any confusion into his view of the order in 

which he is placed. It simply substitutes the conception of a 
rational order for the conception of a mechanical order. All action 
is based upon the supposition that man can himself, within certain 
‘ limits, modify the medium in which he moves; and the personal 
influence of each man is absolutely incalculable, yet this indeter- 
minate factor introduces no practical disharmony into the universe ; 
and it is obviously impossible that this special action, which (it 
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is assumed) answers to perfect wisdom, should do so. Alogists 
habitually discuss miracles as if they were supposed to be arbitrary 
manifestations of power, and not essentially connected with a 
moral purpose and adapted to the wants of those to whom they 
were granted. If they were arbitrary they would have no theo- 
logical value. The “signs” of God would cease to be “signs” 
unless they illustrated what we can recognize as a divine law of 
progress.” oF 

For nothing external, no “sign,” has an absolute or irresistible 
force. Every alleged “sign” must be carefully interpreted and 
brought to a spiritual test. Asa “sign” of God it must be con- 
sistent with all that we already know of Him; and the same 
power which enables usin the first instance to recognize God, 
enables us also to recognize further manifestations of His nature 
and will.t 

The order of the universe which the Christian maintains is 
therefore as real as that of the alogist, and as truly verifiable, 


while it is vaster. Both orders correspond with abstractions ` 


which are based upon observation ; but the Christian order, re- 
gards the seen as standing in a vital connection with the unseen, 
and under the necessary limitations of our present human faculties 
presents potentially the completest synthesis of being which we 
can conceive. The occurrence of “signs” causes no break in the 
continuity of history: on the contrary, they indicate something 
more as to the nature of the whole life which history expresses. 
Nor again, is any function of historical criticism dependent on the 
assumption that facts of a particular kind are impossible. The 


object of criticism is to test the records of a belief, and then: 


comes the interpretation of the belief. The recorded instances of 
revelation are for the believer so many elements of which he takes 
due account in his view of the whole system of phenomena which 
is offered for his devout study. Little by little he is enabled to 
apprehend the course of things according to its true law, till the 
distinction of “natural” and “supernatural ” is lost in the percep- 
tion of the one will of God wrought out in many ways and parts 
throughout the whole range of creation which falls under our 
notice, 


Il. 


These general remarks enable us to approach the consideration 
of the Resurrection from the true point of sight. For the believer 


* Such a statement as that of Mr. Macan (for example), “If miracles are possible, 
history is impossible” (p. 116, note), is only intelligible on an assumption which a 
Christian utterly denies, I sbould venture to say that Christianity alone gives a stable 
foundation to history, as showing the law and end of life. 

+ The full significance of these statements will appear, on a careful examination of 
the following typical passages :—Deut. xiii. 1 ff.; Ezek. xiv. 4 ff.; Matt. xxiv. 23 f.; 
2 Thess. ii. 8 ff.; Apoc. xiii. 13 f. 
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the Resurrection is the crowning revelation of God, the sign of 
the continuity of the fulness of human being through the seen 
into the unseen. Under this aspect it is not open to objection on 
the ground that itis « contrary to experience,” for its significance is 
affirmed to consist in the fact that it is absolutely without parallel. 
It cannot be said to be even improbable, if it can be shown to 
convey that teaching as to the future of creation which we are 
constituted to expect. The alogist utterly misunderstands the 
state of the case when he persistently represents the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ as one of many raisings from the dead.* If it 
were no more than this, it could not form the foundation of a 
Gospel. The fact was, as we maintain, essentially unique; the 
teaching which it conveyed was essentially new. 

_A twofold difficulty stands in the way of a just estimate of the 
novelty of the teaching of the Resurrection. It is difficult to 
realize the absence of a, great and familiar idea; it is difficult also 
to leave room, so to speak, for larger aspects of a fact which we 
seem to have felt already in all its grandeur. And thus it comes 
to pass that the revelation given us by Christs rising is in one 
direction spoken of as “commonplace,” and in another it is 
unconsciously neglected. Part of the truth signified by it has 
passed so completely into modern thought that we can hardly 
imagine that men were ever without the sure trust that death is 
the personal admission to the nearer Presence of God. Part of 
it again is only now at-last dawning upon us; and we are in 
danger of refusing to recognize the new light, though in this 
respect it is not hard to’see how the engine! apostolic message 

‘meets the latest results of time. 

Something at least has been gained by recent discussions. It 
is admitted on all sides that the first disciples believed that the 
Lord had been raised from the dead; it is admitted also that the 
eleven apostles and St. Paul believed that they bad seen Him after 
the Resurrection. Historical evidence, alone, can go no further 
than this. It cannot do more than establish the reality of the 
belief in a particular fact. The belief is itself the interpretation 
of phenomena which cannot be recalled, and, in every case, only 
one of several conceivable interpretations. Itis obviously impos- 
sible to preserve completely the grounds on which the belief 
was embraced. These may, indeed, be indicated more or less 
completely, but it is easy to see that details, which find no record, 
may have been rightly decisive at the moment. Thus our judg- 
ment on the truth of a belief is to be decided mainly by the 
character of the belief and by the circumstances of those who 
first held it. In the case of the Resurrection the question at issue 
is simply, in one form or other, Is it more reasonable to suppose 

* E.g. Supernatural Religion, iii. 428 n. 


r 
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that the apostles were mistaken or that the Lord did rise? Or, 
to break the question into its parts, What was the character of 
the belief? And, Can the belief, with its results, be explained 
from the actual position of those who held it without the accep- 
tance of the corresponding objective fact? 

The general character of the apostolic belief in Christ’s Resur- 
rection may be best seen by regarding the Resurrection in 
connection with other raisings from the dead. Briefly it may be 
said that all the other raisings from the dead recorded in the Bible 
are instances of restoration to the conditions of earthly life: the 
Resurrection of Christ was the revelation of a new life.* The 
distinction is equally unquestionable and significant. There 
cannot be the least doubt that those whom the Lord is recorded 
to have called back to life were afterwards subject to the ordinary 
circumstances of our present existence. It is no less certain that 
all the notices of the Risen Lord represent Him as changed while 
still personally the same. The daughter of Jairus, the young 
man at Nain, and Lazarus, as far as we can see, resumed their 
former positions; but the connection of the Lord with the disciples 
after the Resurrection was wholly altered. He was known only 
when He pleased to reveal Himself. He was surrounded with a 
mysterious awfulness. At the very time when He offered a mate- 
rial test of the reality of His presence He showed that He wag not 
bound by the laws of matter. There is evidently a “law” by 
which the conditions of His appearances are determined. And 
these contrasted traits are preserved in the different narratives 
with perfect consistency, so that it is impossible to doubt that the 
disciples believed that the Lord lived again after the Passion, and 
yet under new and glorious conditions of life hitherto unrealized. 
For such a conception they had absolutely no precedent. To speak 
of it as a “ruling idea” of their age, is to misrepresent facts. On 

' the contrary it was to them a most difficult and strange idea. They 
thought at first that they saw a spirit, and this impression had to 
be overcome. So far as they had any acquaintance with a rising 
again, their notions were diréctly at variance with the circum- 
stances of the Lord’s Resurrection. The language of Herod and 
of the people who identified the Lord with John the Baptist 
raised from the dead, or with one of the prophets, so far as it had 
any serious meaning, indicates no capacity for a belief in a Resur- 
rection such as that by which the Church lived. And as a matter 
of experience the popular conceptions of a carnal Resurrection 
very speedily overpowered the teaching of the New Testament 
in the early Church.{ 

* I do not enter on the discussion of Matt. xxvii. 52 f. The incident recorded there 
is wholly isolated. 


+ Any one who will take the trouble to verify in detail the facts indicated summarily in 
this paragraph, will learn a valuable lesson on the historical characteristics of the Gospels. 
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From this point of sight the importance of the two chief “mo- 
ments” in the history of the Resurrection becomes obvious. The 
tomb in which the body of the Lord was laid was found empty. 
The Lord appeared and disappeared at pleasure. All that belonged 
to His humanity was preserved, and at the same time all was trans- 
figured. This twofold conception presented with perfect sim- 
plicity and perfect distinctness by the Evangelists was entirely 
unparalleled; and it includes teaching which has not yet been 
popularly appropriated. ' 

This being so, it will be seen that no misunderstanding of the 
Christian idea of the Resurrection can be more complete than that 
which is involved in the following dilemma :— 


“One or other alternative must be adopted :—If Jesus possessed his own 
body after his resurrection and could eat and be handled, he could not 
- vanish; if he vanished, he could not have been thus corporeal.” * 


The very point of the revelation lies in the reconciliation of these 
two aspects of the Lord’s humanity. The one assures us in the only 
way in which, as far as we can see, the assurance could be given, 
that'nothing is lost in the passage through death; the other that 
the limitations which belong to earthly existence are not to be 
extended to the future order. 

The full power of this complex conception is gathered up in 
the fact of the Ascension, which is the natural or necessary sequel 
of the Resurrection according to the Christian view. The mani- 
festations of the Risen Christ, as recorded in the Gospels, lead up 
to it. The history of the forty days shows a gradual preparation 
of the disciples for the realization of a spiritual presence of Christ 
with His Church. So long He allowed them to feel that He was 
moving locally among them. Then He made it clear by a sensible 
sign that He had entered on a newstate. Thus, the Resurrection 

‘rightly interpreted includes the Ascension; and conversely; the. 
Ascension finally interprets the Resurrection for men and under 
the forms of common thought. That visible lifting from the 
earth marked the close of one epoch of revelation and the begin- 
' ning of another. Henceforward the Lord was recognized as 
throned in glory on the right hand of God, near alike to all His 
people. ; A 

But it will be said that the view which has been given of the 
Resurrection is an “inference” from the records. The statement 
is true; and true necessarily. It is only by inference, by inter- 
pretation, that we can obtain an adequate conception of a fact 
which belongs to two orders. The Risen Christ belongs to earth 
and to heaven. If His resurrection and His raised manhood were 
of earth only, it might be possible, perhaps, to imagine how any 


* 8. R. iii. 462. 
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single observer might. have ascertained the fact by outward 
observation, though it is clear that he could not have transmitted’ 
his assurance to others. But as it is, no external tests could have 
established: what is of the essence of the fact, the permanence 
of the old under new conditions not expressed by the “laws” 
of this world. On the contrary, if external tests alone were 
satisfied, the very ground of our hope would be destroyed. That 
which is the strength of the Christian now would be taken away. 

In this respect the Christian view of the Resurrection, as an 
interpretation of all the phenomena recorded, corresponds with 
the interpretation of every other divine sign. No external phe- 
nomenon in itself can prove the existence of an Almighty God. 
But if we believe that God is, then we can learn, through the 
world without, lessons as to His character and will. There will, 
however, always remain a way of evasion for the unbeliever. 
Even if he admits the accuracy of the original observation, and 
the completeness of the testimony to the observed facts, it will 
still be possible to refer whatever is exceptional in them to some 
unknown force simply sufficient to produce the given effect. In 
other words, the presuppositions of belief underlie the interpreta- - 
tions of belief. 

It is therefore quite true in one sense that the Resurrection 
“proves” nothing. It has no constraining power to compel 
assent to any proposition; but it is the crowning “sigm” of 
the counsel of God for men. It comes to satisfy aspirations, 
to illuminate doubts, to confirm and define faith. That which 
St. John observes of the effect of “the beginning of signs” is 
fulfilled in this latest sign: Jesus manifested His glory, and His 
disciples believed on Him. 

This consideration places the narratives of the Gospels in their 
proper light. They are addressed to those who believe the fact, | 
and are not directly designed to create the belief. They are in 
this respect, as in all others, a record of a revelation. When this 
is once recognized, it will be seen how completely most of the 
eriticism of the parallel narratives of the Resurrection falls to the 
ground. There is not the least reason to suppose that the Evan- 
gelists told us all that they knew, nor yet the least necessity that 
they should have done so. They recorded what was sufficient 
for their purpose. And there can be no doubt that the Gospels 
both severally and collectively bring before us the Risen Lord as 
the ‘same and yet changed; as having entered with His perfect 
Manhood on a new form of existence; as having established in 
His glorified humanity a new connection with mankind; as 
having led His disciples by His personal intercourse to grasp 
these novel conceptions as their abiding heritage. 

Now whether this revelation be accepted or not, it cannot be 
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doubted that it was original and pregnant with consequences. 
But it bas been frequently said that the apostles lived in “an 
atmosphere of miracles ;” that they could not but have framed 
some explanation to remove the disappointment caused by their 
Masters death; and that “it was inevitable that they should ‘ 
believe Him to have risen again in the body.’* It might be 
sufficient to reply that there is, as we have already seen, 
no parallel to the Resurrection either in its character or in its 
effects, and that just so far as the idea could be shown to 
be familiar it would be deprived of its efficacy. If the belief was 
“inevitable” it would also have been powerless to change opinion 
and life. But, as far as evidence exists, the claim to work miracles 
was not common in the first age, unless the practice of exorcism be 
brought under this head. On the contrary, it is most remarkable 
that the miracles of Jewish history belong to critical periods of 
comparatively short duration, and to typical men. The age of the 
Maccabees is not marked by miracles. “John wrought no miracle.” 
It is of course quite true that the Jews were acquainted with records 
of miracles in their Scriptures; quite true also that they could not 
feel all that is involved in a miracle as we do; but it appears 
from the Gospels that the works of Christ, though they were often 
veiled, created a profound impression as being wholly unprece- 
dented. It is at any rate unquestionable that they overcame 
inveterate prejudices. All this tends to show that we are un- 
consciously tempted to transfer to the whole period of Jewish 
history phenomena which belong to limited manifestations within 
it, and to use what sprang from Christianity to explain the origin 
of Christianity. 

A similar remark applies to the alleged prevalence and power 
of Messianic expectations in the first century. There were indeed 
some Jews who were looking for the promised King when Christ 
came, or, perhaps more strictly speaking, for the Kingdom of God, or’ 
for the consolation of Israel. John the Baptist gave distinctness to 
expectation. But the teaching of John and the earlier teaching 

„Of the Lord excited questionings rather than satisfied them. It 
was only when the Lord’s work was drawing to a close that 
He accepted the title of the Christ from Jews, and then under 
circumstances which showed how far the confession was not only 
from popular feeling,»but even from the feeling of the disciples. 
After the appearance of the Lord had called out the religious 
aspirations of the nation, false Christs arose; but the hopes which 
they embodied were rather due to Christ’s action than originally 
contributory to His acceptance. He created the idea which He 
fulfilled in spite of current opinions, and in doing this He gave 
occasion to the characteristic embodiment of the ideas which He 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, November, 1876, p. 905. 
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set aside. So far from “answering the ideal” of His followers, 
He gave them a new one, which they were painfully slow to 
grasp. Men could not “see” the Kingdom of God which He: 
proclaimed unless they were-born again. , There was practically 
nothing in the current thoughts which Christ encountered which 
was fitted to call out a spontaneous belief in the message of 
His Resurrection. The silence of the Old Testament, the “bold 
guesses” and sad negations of Gentile philosophy, are equally 
instructive. The one shows how Divine wisdom was constrained 
to delay the revelation till it could be presented vitally: the 
other that reason, while baffled by the problem of the future, finds 
no rest in scepticism. When Christ came this only remained to 
men as the issue of ages of resolute and patient thought, that 
the instinct by which they clung to a continuous personality 
beyond the grave was at hopeless variance with such an analysis 
of their own being as they could make. 

To reconcile this antagonism there was need of a new fact. And 
this fact was given, as we have seen, in a manner suited to the - 
end. For that end it was enough to showin a single example the 
fulness of life undiminished by death ; to show that what seems to 
be dissolution is transformation; that heaven lies about us, and 
that life eternal is not future but present; that whatever be the 
unknown glories and endowments of the after-life, nothing is cast 
off which rightly claims our affection and reverence in this. 

But it may yet be said that the Evangelists at any rate write as 
if they were dealing with ordinary phenomena, that they show no 
perception of the marvellous or contradictory character of the 
incidents which they relate. The Evangelists certainly write as 
members of a' society in which the divine action was felt to be a 
present reality manifested in many ways. If they had recorded 
miracles calmly, and lived ordinary lives, there might be some 
force in the objection; but. it is undeniable that their action cor- 
responded with their words. If they wrote as men to whom the 
“supernatural” was familiar, they lived so too. Everything which 
the first Christians did, as well as everything which they said, 80 
far as we know, showed a supreme conviction that they were 
living in an unexampled crisis. Heaven (so they said, and their work 
answered to their words) was open about them, and the effects of 
their teaching corresponded with the conviction. 

For the belief in the Resurrection was from the first not a belief 
only, but a spring of energy. The disciples were not only assured 
that their Lord was living: they felt that He was with them, and. 
their conduct answered to the reality of the feeling. It is not 
then sufficient to show how a belief in the rising of Christ 
might have been created among men familiar with the idea of the 
Resurrection as we are. The problem to be solved is how a: 
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belief was created which, from the first even till now, has made 
believers act as knowing that it is literally true that when two 
or three are gathered together in Christ’s name, there He is in the 
midst of them. This we may safely assert was a “new idea intro- 
duced into human consciousness,” and fruitful beyond all example.* 
Later visions, so far from explaining its origin, serve only as faint 
reflections to witness to its power. ‘ - 

The Resurrection, to set the matter in another light, was not 
` an isolated event. It was and is an abiding fact. It was the be- 
ginning of. a new and living relation between the Lord and His 
people. He came to them while He went. The idea may be 
expressed by saying that the apostolic conception of the Resur- 
rection is rather “the Lord lives,” than “the Lord was raised.” 
This important truth is entirely. overlooked by critics who lay 
stress on the point that “there was no eye-witness of the Resur- 
rection.” t It is impossible to see what we should have gained by 
the testimony of such a witness, or what he could have established 
which was not established by the intercourse of the living Lord 
with His disciples. That which had to be made clear as to Christ, 
was the reality of His new life. This was first established for 
the apostles by their complete experience of the continuity of His 
manifestation to them, and for the Church in all ages through the 
signs of His power. And it is here that the « proof” of the 
Resurrection is to be found. Christ lives, for He works still. 

I have spoken of the Resurrection as a revelation; it was a 
revelation in two main respects—as to the relation of Christ to 
men, and as to the relation of the present life to the future. In 
both these respects it is undeniable that the belief in the Resur- 
rection completely changed the views of the disciples. Before 
the Passion they had been unable to endure the thought of 
any external separation from Christ; afterwards they lived in 
effectual fellowship with Him though He was invisible. His 
influence was felt to be confined within no local limits. An en- - 
tively new connection was shown in life to be established between 
One and all, between the Son of Man and men. The disciples 
looked for His return, but the mode in which they conceived His 
being preserved them, though in many cases not their followers, 
from sensuous imaginings of its nature. 5 

For the apostles’ view of the life of the Risen Christ was i 
close dependence on their view of the relation of believers to Him. 
His being was continuous with that which they had known; but 
it was become infinitely glorious, without being deprived of any- 
thing belonging to the perfection of humanity. i 

These two thoughts together opened a prospect of the future of 


* Mr. Macan fails to apprehend the idea of the Resurrection when he denies this, p. 108., 
t 5. R. pp. 449, 549; Macan, p. 28. 
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individuals which is far larger than the popular conceptions of 
later times. Believers were to be transfigured, and at the same 
time their life was to continue in Christ. In other words, a glimpse 
was given of a “personality ” of a raised humanity, in which each 
member was-included but not absorbed. 

At the same time light was thrown upon the dark mysteries of 
sin and sufféring. The uttermost sorrow was the preparation for 
the most complete triumph. Once for all, that dualism to which 
the phenomena of this world taken by themselves seem to point 
was shown to be false. ‘ 

Nor can we stop at man. The apostles felt that the Resur- 
rection had a message in regard to all creation. Man was bound 
up with the whole visible order, and this, too, was, as they 
announced, to partake of his restoration, and to be included in the 
divine consummation of all things. 

Such a final unity, to touch upon the last mystery of all, is 
referred to an archetypal unity. The Resurrection appears, in the 
New Testament, as the fulfilment through victory of a purpose in- 
volved in creation, but checked in its normal progress by the 
self-assertion of the finite.* 

Now such thoughts as these evidently reach to the last problems 
of life, and illuminate them. Such thoughts flow directly from 
the Resurrection if the fact be accepted simply as it is presented 
to us in the Gospels; and, as it is admitted, they were set forth by 
the apostles in virtue of their belief in it. Our contention is that 
nothing but the fact can explain their origin, and the power with 
which they were propagated. The reality of the Resurrection 
and the action of the Spirit of the Risen Christ is a sufficient 
cause for the announcement and for the spread of the Gospel, 
and no other has been brought forward. S ; 

But when stress is laid upon the correspondence of the Gospel 
of the Resurrection with man’s nature, it is said that that very 
correspondence furnishes a presumption that man devised that 
which answered to his wishes. There is, however, a wide differ- 
ence between recognizing and creating. All pre-Christian experi- 


ence is unfavourable to the theory that man had any tendency to- 


find such a solution of his difficulties as the Resurrection offers. 
The whole discipline of the world prepared men to welcome .the 
Gospel, but had no power to produce it. And this second cor- 
respondence of the Resurrection with the: course of human 
progress, no less than with the constitution of man, forms another 
strong sign of its divine reality to every one who believes in a 
Providence. To such a one, it is not too much to say that the 
Resurrection, taken in connection with the history of the race 


* This truth is plainly expressed in Col. i, 15 ff, and does not remain to be “ex- 
P 
cogitated,” Macan, p. 141. 
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before and after, is antecedently more probable than any parti- 
cular event in the life of any individual man. So far is it from 
being contrary to “ universal experience,” that it is in a most true 
sense according to universal experience, for it is seen universally 
that aspirations, tendencies, instincts, are not left for ever unat- 
tained and unsatisfied. 

If now we consider the direct evidence for the fact of the Resur- 
rection from this position, it will be found to be overwhelming. It 
is, of course, idle to affect to discuss evidence for an event if it is 
laid down that the event “ is at once disposed of on abstract 
grounds,”* or to insist on the testimony of documents which 
record miracles if “a supernatural phenomenon is to be at once 
rejected ;” for on this assumption they are already declared to be 
untrustworthy. But if the Resurrection and the testimony by 
which it is maintained are examined in the light of a belief in 
the Providential government of the world, of a belief, that is, 
that there is a purpose and a goal for man, and men, and nature, 
then it is difficult to see how the evidence could have been, accord- 
ing to the analogy of history, more complete. We have, in the 
Synoptic Gospels and the-appendix to St. Mark. (to summarize 
results which appear to me to’ be unquestionable), a general view 
of the oral teaching of the Twelve, which was the original founda- 
tion: of the Church: we have in the writings of St. Paul, who 
must have been well acquainted with the earliest belief of Chris- 
tians, an explicit statement of what he “received” and taught 
with intense personal conviction won through experience: we 
have in the Gospel of St. John the personal testimony of one 
who had actually seen and heard the Risen Lord; and these three 
distinct lines of evidence are in complete accordance as to the 
reality, the nature, and the effects of the Resurrection of Christ. 
It is utterly unhistorical to say that 
“ the whole of the evidence for the Resurrection reduces itself to an un- 
defined belief on the part of a few persons, in a notoriously superstitious 
age, that after Jesus had died-and been buried they had seen him alive.”+ 
The belief of the original witnesses was so clear that it com- . 
pletely revolutionized their national expectations; so energetic 
that it changed their whole character; so vivid that it was from the 
very: first expressed in rites which symbolize with most remarkable 
power the fundamental thought of life through death. It answers 
questions which men cannot but ask, and that in a way wholly 
unanticipated and coextensive with the utmost range- of know- 
ledge; it is supported, not only by specific testimony, which, from 
the nature of things, must be partial and fragmentary and capable 
of misinterpretation, but by that underlying trust in the reality of 
the divine government and the divine destiny of creation which — 


* SLR, iii. 522. t Ibid. p. 519, 
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is “practically infinite.” For the direct voice of testimony is a 
very small part of the evidence by which the Resurrection is 
established. The Resurrection explains, as nothing else can ex- 
plain, the acts and words of Christ before it, and of His apostles. 
after it; it gives a sufficient reason for the spiritual power and 
insight of the first Christians, which is different in kind from all 
that went before; it explains the life of Christendom, for itis not 
a past event only, but a fact attested by its present efficacy, by the 
signs of an actual union of believers with the Son of Man opera- 
tive in life. If, now, we give fair weight to all these considera- 
tions, upon the assumptions which have been laid down,—to the 
personal attestation of the fact by the apostles, to the circum- 
stances under which St. Paul was led to proclaim it, to its relation to 
Christ’s whole work, to the transformation which it effected in the 
opinions and conduct of the first disciples, to its continuous effi- 
ciency in life, to its consilience with instinct, to its harmony with 
what we can see of the divine discipline of the world,—I find no 
reason to modify what I have said elsewhere, that, “taking all the 
evidence together, there is no single historical incident better or 
more variously supported than the Resurrection of Christ.” 

Let any one who thinks otherwise endeavour to frame for him- 
self evidence for the whole fact—for the fact, that is, as belonging 
to two orders, the seen and the unseen, and uniting them—which 
he thinks would have -been more satisfactory than that which we 
possess, and then candidly determine how far the modifications 
which he has introdticed would have removed his difficulties, and 
how far they would have detracted from the significance of the 
fact as a “sign,” a Divine Revelation. 


Ii. 


The view which has been given of the Resurrection as a 
Revelation will serve to show in what sense Christianity is said to 
be “a historical religion.” The phrase is ambiguous, and, as ap- 
plied to Christianity, it is persistently misinterpreted by critics 
who speak of Buddhism or Mohammedanism as “historical” in 

‘the same sense. It is true, no doubt, that these three religions 
are so far alike that they owe their origin to historical personages. 
It is possible to fix their beginning and progress with more or less 
completeness in connection with definite circumstances. But it is 
not inthis relation that Christianity is described as historical. 
Christianity i is described as a historical religion because its teaching 
—in regard to its doctrines; its motives, its promises—is conveyed 
in facts. 

In this respect the Gospel is absolutely unique. The Lord 
claimed to come, not as a prophet, but as One greater than 
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prophet or temple, as “the Truth and the Life.” And as such He 
was preached and accepted. What the apostles proclaimed was 
a Person who had died and risen again, by whose Death and 
Resurrection light, as they affirmed, was thrown upon the final 
mysteries of being. They very rarely quote His words, but every- 
where speak of what He was and is, of His work, of His power, of 
` His presence. 

‘It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this unques- 
tionable character of the apostolic message. Nothing can be more 
certain than that the apostles did not regard their Lord as one 
simply who had declared new truths or who had made old truths 
plainer. Every interpretation-of the rise of Christianity must be 
fatally misleading which does not take Christ’s Person, what He 
did, what befell Him, what He was therefore held to be, as the 
novel power by which men were moved. . : 

This historical foundation of Christianity is seen most strikin gly 
in the writings of St.Paul. Perhaps we might have expected 
from his intellectual constitution, and from the circumstances of 
his conversion, that he would have rested on abstract dogmas, on 
“the Christ within ;” but,in fact, Christ “of the seed of David,” “born 
of a woman, born under the Law,” is the centre of his faith. It has 
been said that it is “a most striking and extraordinary fact that 
the life and teaching of Jesus have scarcely a place in the system 
of Paul.”* If St. Paul had regarded Christ as a prophet only, the 
remark would have been just: as it is, so far as it is true, it places 
in more conspicuous prominence the meaning which St. Paul 
found in “the blood of Christ,” in the historic person and human 
work of Him “who died and rose again.” The facts of Christ’s 
life, the. facts which are recited in the earliest creeds, are the 
revelation of sin and righteousness which he unfolds; they are 
never absent from his mind: without them his teaching is 
unintelligible. 

This truth may be exhibited in another way. In the Epistles of 
St. Paul, no less than in the preaching recorded in the Acts, the facts 
of the Faith precede the dogmas. And the relation holds good 
always. The dogmasare the progressive and approximate interpre- 
tation of the facts. As the facts are more completely understood 
the dogmas become more and more fully defined. For this reason 
the apprehension of Christian truth can never be final and it can 
never be exhausted. Each fresh acquisition of knowledge as to ` 
the relation of man to man and of man to the world throws light 
upon Christian work. Teaching necessarily reflects in some 
measure the modes of thought of the age to which it belongs, but 
the broad facts of a human life grow more luminous as life itself 
is more deeply studied. The Death and the Resurrection of the 


* 5. R. iii. 567. 
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‘Son of Man are felt by us to mean far more than could have been 
grasped by an earlier generation. 

It is undoubtedly true that at present we receive the facts and 
the dogmatic interpretation of the facts simultaneously ; too often 
perhaps we are tempted to lose the facts in the dogmas. But 
this circumstance cannot alter the essential relation in which they 
stand to one another. At every crisis of thought it is our duty 
to turn again to the records of Christ’s work, not in a spirit of 
superficial realism, but with a strenuous endeavour to follow out, 
as far as our powers ‘will allow us,* the consequences which are 
involved in that union of the divine and human, of the seen and 
the unseen, which we believe to have been fulfilled in the present 
order of life and to remain as the foundation and the goal of hope 
and faith and love. 

This principle, which has an obvious application to our main 
subject, requires to be insisted upon, because it is frequently over- 
looked or misunderstood. The Christian Faith, as a system, is 
the interpretation of the facts of Christ’s life in the light of the 
assumptions which, as we have seen, are everywhere made in the 
Bible. The interpretation may come in different ways. At one 
time it is through the inward voice of God, at another time through 
a better understanding of apostolic words, at another through the 

‘experience of life, at another through the investigation of the 
“Jaws” of nature; but in every case the Person of Christ and the 
facts of His life are the final sum of the eternal Gospel, the 
abiding test by which every approximation to the fulness of truth _ 
is tried. 


IV. 


'e 


It follows from what has been said that the belief in Christ’s 
Resurrection is not merely the belief in a past event, but in a 
present, or rather in an eternal, fact. It is sometimes said that 
Romanists are more consistent or more logical than “ Anglicans 
and Protestants,” in that they affirm the reality of a present 
revelation to which the latter make no pretence. The statement 
is, I venture to believe, a complete misconception. All Christians 
alike, as I suppose, believe equally in the unbroken intercourse 
between God and man, which is the essence of revelation; but 
the Romanist holds to the permanence of old forms in the mode 
of revelation, while others consider that the mode of revelation, as 
being a function of life, will vary with the progress of humanity. 
In one age, or at one period of popular growth, isolated “ signs” 


* The unhappy boldness of later speculation on the state of the disembodied spirit, 
when compared with the silence of Scripture upon the subject, offers an instructive 
illustration of the neglect of this limitation. It is strange that this contrast should be 
misunderstood (Macan, pp. 154 ff.), 
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can be seen to be the most appropriate vehicle for conveying a 
divine message. In another age or at another period, correspond- 
ing lessons may come through the investigation of history or of 
nature which was impossible before. In each case God speaks to 
mén as they can hear Him, and according to the knowledge 
which they have gained of Him. 

It is most untrue, therefore, to affirm that the frank acceptance 
of “critical” methods in the investigation of the records of past 
revelation involves any abandonment of the “supernatural.” The 
study of the Bible in such a spirit enables us undoubtedly to 
realize a completer harmony between the ordinary processes of 
thought and action and those which God has been pleased to use 
for the conveyance of His lessons, but none the less the facts, and 
the record and interpretation of the facts, retain their divine 
character wholly unimpaired. The question as to the record (for 
example) is whether we suppose that the guidance was given 
directly, or through character, experience, circumstances. In the 
latter case there is as much room for divine action as in the 
former; and if it appears that we can most rightly apprehend 
“inspiration” in the past in this way, we are at once encouraged 
to look for some manifestations of the Divine will now, which 
will come also to ,us through the ordinary channels of life and- 
thought. So far from “criticism” obscuring the work. of God, it 
opens our eyes to see it going on about us. 

This is not the occasion to pursue such reflections in detail; 
but certainly nothing is more remarkable than the way in which 
the apostolic writers bring out the eternal aspects of the facts 
which they proclaim, without admixture of anything which was 
local andtemporal. They exhibit in different directions that univer- 
sality of character which every historian must recognize in Christ. 
And it is important to notice that this characteristic is derived 
naturally from: the message of the Resurrection which they an- 
nounced. They felt and they expressed, what we have not yet 
come to understand, that the belief in the resurrection “in Christ” 
carries with it a belief in the continuity, the solidarity, the totality 
(if I may so speak) of creation. The unity of being, of which 
science is slowly shaping a conception, was for them a unity of 
life tending to an issue of unimaginable glory. , 

The Resurrection, indeed, gives a permanent value to all human 
effort and achievement. As long as the earth was held to be the 
everlasting scene of man’s dominion, each worker could look for- 
ward to an endless life in posterity ; but we know now that the 
earth itself can exist only for a time, and a hope of immortality 
requires the assurance of life continued under new conditions. 
This, as we have seen, is exactly what the apostolic records are 
fitted to convey. They meet, unexpectedly as it might appear, 
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a difficulty of the latest time; they receive illustration from re- 
searches supposed to be alien in scope and spirit. 

In this respect, as in all points, the Gospel of the Resurrection 
answers to the whole sum of life. The fact of the Resurrection is 
as divinely original as the character of Christ. Itadds the element 
of continuance, the possibility of consecration, to every earthly 
interest. It offers the fulness of truth, as against the one-sided 
materialism which will acknowledge nothing as real but the 
objects of sense, and the one-sided spiritualism which disparages 
the outward. It represents, like life itself, a combination of anti- 
theses. But this superficial conflict of elements is inevitable as 
long as man is regarded in action. For the present we must 
speak, even as we must think, according to the limitations which 
are imposed upon us. But these limitations are shown, in Christ, 
not to be inherent in our personality. Our individual personality 
is shown to be contributory to some vaster “personality.” The 
unity of which we are conscious becomes the figure of a unity ol 
humanity, of a unity of creation. 

B. F. Westcorr. 
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ESSAYS AND NOTICES. 





THE RESIDUUM. 


T has often been charged against Christianity that, by overdoing pity, turning atten- 
tion too continuously upon the sickly, the miserable, and the wicked, and in every 
sphere treating evil, whether plague or crime, as an inevitable mystery con- 

nected with original sin or something else not accountable to open-air inquisition, it 
has stayed the positive progress of the human race. So far as this bears ‘upon 
the State’s treatment of crime, whatever force or plausibility the charge might 
possess would be broken at ‘once by a frank falling back upon the old principle 
of the bare duties of the State. ‘The duty of the State is not to reform criminals, 
much less to convert them. Its business is, if necessary, to hang or confine 
them, in brief to deal with injurious persons in such a way that peaceable ones may 
go about their business.” Of course, this could never remove all practical difficulties 
out of the way; but theoretically it is an answer. The old-fashioned political 
dissenter would simply have to say, and in fact he has often said, “All this is no 
business of ours. To Cesar the things that are Cæsar’s, to God the things that are 
God’s. You do your work, and we will attend to ours.” 

This opens a wide field of comment, and from such matters to London Roughs, 
and our policy in dealing with “ingrain” or habitual criminals, seems, perhaps, 
a long leap—though it is not really so. Our outlook in regard to crime and its 
repression is not very bad ; there is much to give thanks for, but there is still plenty 
to be done. And nothing so frequently reminds observant people of what just now 
presses as the sight of the town Rough. 

The town Rough. In London it is only too easy to get a good look at him. We 
say him, but this being is of both sexes. In the day when the deity of our civilization 
created the Rough, male and female created he them. But we will take the gentle- 
man first. For many years publicists have been sounding the note of alarm about 
him, and he is now so numerous that he will not suffer himself to be overlooked. 
You may see him any day, but especially on Sunday, by the score, by the hundred, 
in a walk of a few miles. His gorilla jaws, his eyes (to quote Sheridan) “ like two 
dead beetles stuck in a wad of brown dough,” his stunted figure, his ugly broad 
shoulders, his neck so often seamed with scrofula, his knock-knees and slouching 
gait, combined in a large number of cases with an aspect of repulsive brute strength 
` —who does not recognize the picture? We may often see him acting as the 
«conductor of an omnibus or tram-car. The mark of the “prison-crop” is yet legible 

upon him; and you wonder not that the companies are robbed, but that such men 
can be kept in check at all. A very slight occasion brings the latent brutality to 
the eye if not to thelips. And sometimes it goes further. On Sunday the Rough, 
often pretty well dressed, prowls thé thoroughfares in groups, and imitates, in 
utter unconsciousness of historic precedents, the Muns, the Mohocks, and Tityre- 
tus of Queen Anne—that is to say, as far as he can. He would scarcely be allowed, 
in these days, to roll a lady down Snow Hill in a spiked barrel, even if Snow Hill 
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existed, or to slit a gentleman’s nose for him, but he has, “all the disposition in the 
world,’ and shows it. He can and does elbow women and children into the gutter, 
he frightens them with ribald songs and speeches, he snatches at armlets, 
chains, and other such small matters, and bears them off; if a man interferes he 
knocks him down, or something like it; and even when he does not proceed to 
overt acts he is the terror of the streets. In some neighbourhoods, the police being 
found quite unequal to the task of coping with him,—his ways of annoying people 
being often such as he could hardly be given in charge for,—the respectable inhabi- 
tants have formed vigilance committees, and so ladies and children have gone pretty 
comfortably to church and back under convoy. . i 

The female Rough is barely less repulsive than her gentleman congener. 
The ladies of the order are, perhaps, mainly coster-girls, servants out of place 
from loss of character or from utter laziness, or girls who have been too genteel 
in their notions, or too idle ever to have gone into a place at all. There are 
thousands of such girls—dirty, tawdry creatures, pupils of the Sunday-school 
to begin with, and of the music-hall to end with—who have at fourteen or fifteen, 
or sooner, broken loose from even the semblance of parental control. We noticed in 
a police report, some time ago, a pathetic story of some “ poor homeless female out- 
casts” (so a leading article termed them) brought before a magistrate for sleeping 
in the open air. The girls wept, told their ready romances, and were dismissed 
with a rebuke. It struck us at the time that we knew something of these unfor- 
tunate creatures, and perhaps of their reasons for sleeping in the open air—or 
rather in certain open sheds and carcases of houses in building. The scene of the 
story was in a new neighbourhood, midway between two old ones, and we took some 
pains to verify our guess about these interesting young women. Close observation, 
followed up for weeks, led to this:—The young women, one or two of them mere 
children, were nomads of the class above described—girls who had broken loose 


5 


from all home-control whatever, or had lost or wilfully left their situations. Their ` 


reasons for sleeping in the half-built houses, or in sheds near them, were not far 
to seek. There were large numbers of low workmen—nomad bricklayers and car- 
penters—about ; and the young women and some of the men had formed a com- 
munity of their own. They partly shared their meals together, and the rest of the 
story the reader must fill in as he may. While the men were absolutely at work, 
the young women—dressed in the remains of tawdry finery, and as dirty as need 
be—amused themselves in bye-places, by dancing breakdowns, singing unpleasant 
songs, and accosting passers-by in language still more unpleasant. But on Satur- 
days a new thing befell. The sisterhood broke up into groups, and these went one 
into one street, and one into another, knocking at the doors of the smaller houses, 
with the appeal, “ Clean your steps, mum? Only a penny.” 

We felt so curious on the occasion when we happened first to see and note all this 
that we wasted part of the day in following the girls up, and watching their move- 
ments. The amount of breakdown dancing and music-hall singing they got through 
was amazing. Once or twice we saw fights over the earnings, or over other breaches 
of bargain (as we guessed)—the distribution of the groups being obviously very 
sttict. At about four o'clock the whole party streamed to one point, in the rear of a 
half-built house, away from the more public roads. Here they all sat down, on 
balks of wood or clumps of bricks, and engaged in the harmless, not to say useful and 
kindly occupation of doing up each other’s hair. In a few minutes one of the num- 
ber, who seemed to act as a “mother of the maids,” went into the carcase of ‘a 
house, and brought out a workman’s tin can and a wine bottle. Another of the girls 
went and knocked at the nearest house-door, and soon came back with the can, 
apparently full of water. Another took the bottle to the nearest public-house, and she 
brought that back—almost certainly half full of gin. This was emptied into the 
can; then the vessel passed round, and after a short while the singing and the 
breakdown dances recommenced. 
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By this time our patience was exhausted and we gave up the investigation. 
But we happened to recognize two or three (at least) of these young persons 
in the company of gentlemen of their own order in crowded streets on Sunday 
evenings. i ; 

The girls were, with a few exceptions, rather good-looking than otherwise—which 
had, perhaps, something to do with their history and position. The way such 
“blighted lilies” get into this worse than Bohemian way is very simple. The 
majority of them begin life as first and only servants in poor but respectable 
households, or as second servants in houses of a better class. After a time Sarah 
Jane is told by her friend Morleena May—a machinist or an envelope folder,” 
perhaps—that there is a brisk demand for hands at, suppose, some pickle factory, 
where the hours are late and wages high—for a time. Sarah Jane, perhaps, gives 
notice in a regular way, but that is rare. Her usual method is to invent some 
astounding story of domestic misfortune as am excuse for asking instant leave of 
absence. This story—that her brother is dead, or her sister run over, or her father 
smitten with paralysis—she tells her master and mistress with incredible circum- 
stantiality and floods of tears. Those too-confiding friends give her immediate 
leave of absence, and advance her a month’s wages. She disappears; does not 
even send a message; but is heard of in a week -or two at some work where she 
earns money rapidly fora time. She is then seen abroad on Sundays with her gentle- 
man Rough, in a second-hand velvet costume, with a gorgeous dirty bonnet, and per- 
haps dirty lemon-coloured kid gloves. Ina short time the spurt of factory work is over, 
and she is, to use her own style, “off hér feed,” and ready todo anything. Itmay be 
that her soft-hearted old employers give her another chance, and treat her more kindly 
than ever—to be again deceived and left in the lurch. Perhaps—we are drawing from 
life—she steals as much as she can upon the occasion of her last flight. Her employers, 

-with kindly pains, avoid giving hera bad character, but decline to give her a good one. 
She then invents sonie awful tale about them—for instance, that her mistress used 
to swear at her, and her master to beat her, and that she was at last turned into the 
street, supperless, on a bitter cold night, “for telling the children about Jesus” (or 
ceci est trés-réel, as Madame de Guion says). This kind of girl is very apt to get into 
a confirmation class, and after she is gone out into the wilderness some clergyman 
knocks at your door to ask if you can give him the present address’ of Hester 
Simmons, of whom he has lost sight.. At last the girl becomes a regular camp- 
follower of the devil’s regiment of the line—one of a group such as we have 
described above—and you meet her hanging on to her Rough paladin in the 
thoroughfares, brawling, laughing, singing, slapping decent people on the back, or 
helping to trip them up. f fe a l 

This is no exaggerated sketch—it is only too miserably real.* What may come out 
of the freedom of action necessarily allowed to these troops of male and female 
Roughs in our great towns is a*question which must have weighed upon the minds 
of thousands of serious men and women. One thing in particular leaps into the eyes 
—they will marry and have children. Some of them will have children without 
marrying—but what is to be expected of their offspring? The subject of Heredity 
is full of difficulties, and bad children have been born of good parents, but it is certain 
that the children of these savages must, on the whole, be bad. With all our 
immense resources, colonial and other, is there nothing that can be done in this 
matter, without the violation of any admitted principle of civil freedom or political 








* The cases of small theft and small outrage by roughs that come before the 
magistrates represent but a fraction of the whole. And of course nothing can 
represent the general lowering of toné and the inconvenience which comes from the 
necessity of avoiding certain streets, or walking in the road every now and then. 
Some of our readers may remember what a low town “fair” was like, thirty years 
ago. In many a London thoroughfare, on Sunday nights, there is now much such.a 
company, with similar manners. i 
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economy? Is there no organization of labour or of emigration possible, which might 
roll off a little of a surely coming burden? A 

And that may well remind us of another question. It is impossible to read news- 
papers without being painfully struck by the number of cases in which repeated 
convictions are proved against the same prisoner—wé have seen as many as fifteen 
quite recently, and have a strong impression that ‘there are even worse cases. 
Besides this, we too frequently note cases of violence and cruelty so gross as to sug- 
gest that the perpetrator of the crime never can become fit for ordinary society. In 
a former number of this Review (p. 462 of the present volume) a case of incest, 
accompanied with violence, was mentioned. Now this case was in that reference 
softened down—the reality was much worse than the description. Take a case 
which happened not long ago, in which a great strong brute, seeing an old man at 
his gate, seized him without any provocation, threw him, proceeded to jump upon 
him and kick him, and left him for dead. Take that case the other day, in which a 
man deliberately tried to roast his wife to death. Now these men, and their horrible 
‘congeners, are, when found out, supposing they do not happen absolutely to have 
killed any one, sentenced to various terms of penal servitude, or imprison- 
ment with hard labour. In the end, large numbers of them are let loose upon 
the world again after a few years in prison, when they may beget children in 
their own likeness, or commit fresh crimes—with discretion, if not with secrecy. 
But against all this may we not put a strong note of interrogation? Mr. F. W. 
Newman long ago suggested that a certain amount of violence to a wife should be 
made by law to act ipso facto as a divorce. True, others have proposed that the 
ruffian should be well tortured with the cat, and then sent home to his 
‘bed—the maddest proposal ever made under the sun: far better would it be 
to say that a certain amount of crime, or a certain number of convictions, 
should be held finally to disqualify a man for civil society ; above all to dis- 
qualify him for exercising the right of a father. With all the black things of the 
‘West-Australia story in our minds, we would still ask whether there should not be: 
some way open to a country like this, of confining for life—irrevocably for life— 
criminals coming within a certain description, making them earn their own living,— 
of course preventing their becoming parents,—and yet keeping them under such 
discipline as to avert certain horrors, or at least the worst of such horrors; and 
doing all this, or large proportion of it, at a distance from England. This, or 
something like it, or something more arduous and’ disagreeable, will have to be done 
with many of our criminals; but what is to be done with the Roughs, soldiers and 
camp-followers, is not easy to say, or even to guess. With the very young, or with 
the well-charactered though ill-taught, even after their first youth, a Miss Carpenter, 
‘a Miss Rye, or a Miss Hill, can do something, nay much: but what is to be done 
with men and women or sturdy adolescents of the type so awfully and so truthfully 
described by Mr. Carlyle in his “ Model Prisons,” is a difficult question. And what 
‘they may do with us, or for us, or in our midst, is more alarming than difficult :— 
“You had but to look in the faces of these twelve hundred, and despair, for most 
part, of ever ‘commanding’ them at all. Miserable distorted blockheads, the 
generality; ape-faces, imp-faces, angry dog-faces, heavy sullen faces: degraded, 
underfoot, perverse creatures, sons of indocility, greedy mutinous darkness, and in 
.one word, STUPIDITY, which is the general mother of such. Stupidity intellectual 
and stupidity moral (for the one always means the other, as you will, with surprise 
or not, discover if you look) had borne this progeny: pase-natured beings, on 
-whom, in the course of a maleficent subterranean life of LONDON ScouNDRELISM, 
-the Genus or Darkness (called SATAN, Devin, and other names) had now visibly 
impressed his seal, and had marked them out as soldiers of Cuaos and of him— 
‘appointed to serve in his regiments, first of the line, second ditto, and so on in their 
order.” 

‘Religion and philanthropy have a whole Bible of anecdotes of reclaimed scoundrels 
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the anecdotes are true, and we have known of many such cases with direct per- 
sonal knowledge—nay, we have, in the French phrase, “assisted” at such labours. 
But in every case where an ill-conducted adult—we are afraid we might add, where a 
young person—hag been reformed, it will be found that the original morale was- 
good—that the poor creature was, in the phrase we have ventured to coin, well- 
charactered to begin with, not of the types described by Mr. Carlyle, which you may 
see in frightful plenty in the ranks of the Roughs. 

While we agree with that portion of Mr. Carlyle’s essay on “Model Prison” 
which condemns as both hopeless and irrelevant all State attempts to reform those. 
who are born moral idiots, or with special natural tendencies to violence and fraud, 
or to crimes of another order, we cannot find him right in his displeasure with the 
excellence of the prison arrangements, the soundness of the diet, the perfection of. 
the ventilation and so on :—“ The bread, the cocoa, soup, meat, all the various sorts. 
of food in their respective.cooking-places, we tasted, found them of excellence 
superlative. The prisoners. sat at work, light work, picking oakum and the like, in 
airy apartments with glass roofs, of agreeable temperature and perfect ventilation, 

„Silent, or at least conversing only by secret signs; others were out taking their hour 
of promenade in clean flagged courts; methodic composure, cleanliness, peace, sub- 
stantial, wholesome comfort, reigned everywhere supreme. The women in other 
apartments, some notable murderesses among them, all in the like state of methodic 
composure, and substantial, wholesome comfort, sat sewing; in long ranges of. 
wash-houses, drying-houses, and whatever pertains to the getting up of clean linen,. 
were certain others, with all conceivable mechanical futherances, not too arduously 
working. Schools too’ were there, intelligent teachers of both sexes studiously 
instructing the still-ignorant of these thieves.” j 

It is, no doubt, shocking enough to see the struggling poor, who maintain their 
honesty, fed and housed worse than criminals, and we hold that the balance ought. 

to be made more nearly even than it is by increased severity cf punishment in 
prison. There is something exceedingly loathsome in the idea of taxing the good. 
citizens, who have their own hard, sad battle to fight,.to keep ruffians for fifteen. 

` years in fine cocoa and sound soup, served up in well-ventilated retreats, from which 
fever is shut out by the excellence of the arrangements.* But granted that you must. 
confine ruffians, what are you to do with them, upon the hypothesis that you are 
some day going to set them free again, to attempt the burdens and risks of citizen- 
ship? Are you to give them bad cocoa, and put them into stifling rooms? Hardly. 
Then where are you to draw the line? What can you do but take medical testi-. 
mony as to the lowest scale of diet consistent with the maintaining of fair health ? 
And, as to ventilation and such matters, how can you do anything, for all sakes, but. 
just see that they are as good as possible? The very bad are not to be made better 
by gaol fever, nor the good either, nor the large number of criminals who are neither 
very good nor very bad. 

But there remains the reflection—which the reader must apply to the preamble- 
of this paper—that nothing in the way of humane effort and expenditure has paid 
such handsome interest for the general good as that portion of them which excited 
the perfectly natural wrath of Mr. Carlyle. It is in caring for the criminal, 
the outcast, the idiot, that we have learnt some of the most valuable of our 
sanitary lessons. True, it would have been well if we had begun at the other 
end a very long while ago, but we have tried to do our best, and we have. 
reaped a rich reward in the knowledge that comes from repeated experiments. 


_ EEE 


* A recent newspaper. paragraph has painfully reminded us all of this difficulty. 
The far too light punishment of the Claimant, Orton, is rapidly running out.. 
Before we can turn round, this criminal, after a confinement which will have im- 
proved his health and increased his capacity for mischief, will be let loose upon. 
society again. How much money and trouble has he cost us, and how much 
suffering Las he caused! Yet he only gets fourteen years! 
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What strikes us now is that, with the rapid increase of the population, we shall not 
be able very much longer to deal with our criminals satisfactorily within home 
limits; and also that it is quite within the competence of the State to confine for 
life those who have been guilty of crimes of a certain degree of badness, or of 
crime committed a certain number of times. 


A SELF-REFUTATION.* 


R. NEWMAN, who as a controversial champion may boast to have slain his 
thousands in his day, has now added one more, and not the least illustrious, 
to the long list of his victims—his former self. The volume before us, 

consisting in the main of a republication of those ‘Lectures on the Prophetical 
Office of the Church,” in which the famous doctrine of the via media is elaborated. 
and put into formal shape, contains, as will also its companion that is to follow, 
many statements which, writes Dr. Newman in a prefatory notice, “I am sorry to 
have made, and which I reproduce at the present time not without pain. Gladly 
would I obliterate them, but that cannot be; and I have only the alternative of 
publishing them afresh with what I consider a refutation, or leaving them un- 
answered to the chance of publication by others at some future time.” The world 
may congratulate itself on the course Dr. Newman has seen good to follow in this 
matter, as otherwise it would have missed the curious spectacle of this great master 
of logical fence turning the polished but deadly rapier of his keen and subtle 
criticism, so to say, against his own breast, and dealing with the Rev. J. H. 
Newman of forty years ago very much as on a memorable occasion he dealt with 
poor Charles Kingsley. Not that the Fellow of Oriel has really anything to com- 
plain of at the hands of the Father of the Oratory. Unsparing as is Dr. Newman’s 
exposure of what he deems the errors of statement and fallacies of reasoning into 
which his via media theory betrayed him, his candour is too exquisite to permit 
him to be unjust even to his self of other days. In large portions of the lectures 
he says, now that he takes up the volume afresh as a Catholic, he has “little or 
nothing to alter ;”? whilst as to those statements in them which he now reproduces 
“not without pain,” having said this much once for all, he simply sets himself to 
refute them, as he might had they proceeded from any one else, without again un- 
necessarily obtruding upon his readers his regret or self-reproach for having madé 
them. That Dr. Newman is much stronger and on surer ground as a critic and 
assailant of the Anglican via media than as its expounder and defender must, we 
should say, be generally allowed; and now that we have an opportunity of com- 
paring his style, such as we know it at present, with what it was just forty years . 
ago,—for the Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church were first given to 
the world in 1837,—-we cannot but be struck with an advance and development even 
in this respect. It is richer, freer, more agile’ Beautiful and highly finished as is 
the’style of these lectures, there is about it a certain constraint and hesitation, as 
though the writer dreaded speaking unadyisedly, and saying either too much or too 
little. There can be very few, we should think, not hindered by prejudices from 
accepting facts. as they are, who can doubt that Dr. Newman, exceptional as his 
experience may be, has found the air of Rome intellectually bracing and invigorating, 
and the strict dogmatic system to which he has bowed his neck a support, not a 
egos ee le a E E E a E 


* The Via Media of the Anglican Church. Ilustrated in Lectures, Letters, and 
Tracts, written between 1830 and 1841. By John Henry Newman, of the Oratory, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College. In two volumes, with a Preface and Notes. 
Vol. i. London: Pickering. 
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cramping restraint. It is of course easy to be wise after the event, still it seems 
almost strange that there could have been any real doubt after the appearance of 
these lectures that, in spite of the bitterness of the language directed against Rome, 
which we often come upon in them, the author’s ultimate destination, supposing 
him to keep to the road he was then travelling, must lie within her pale. It would 
have been a safe prediction to hazard, one now fancies, that his cherished via media, 
pretty and plausible as it might be made to look, would not long possess the power 
to enchain his steps. The system might have the authority of Andrewes, Laud, 
Hammond, Bramhall, Wilson, and a score or more of eminent Anglican divines 
besides; to the logical mind of John Henry Newman it could be no more than a 
tent for the night. i ` i ` 

The theme of the via media of the Anglican Church is now somewhat worn, and 
one, moreover, which to the minds of our age no longer possesses the’ importance 
and attractiveness it had in the eyes of the generation whom Dr. Newman addressed 
in 1837. Still, as the subject occupies so much space in the volume before us, it 
may be as well to dwell briefly on the author’s then conception of it, and the 
searching criticism he now applies to his former views. Afterwards we’ may 
attempt some analysis of what impresses us as the most striking and interesting 
portion of the work, the brilliant and’ masterly essay which fills the second section 
of the new preface, on the apparent discord between the formal teaching and the 
popular and political action and manifestations of the Catholic Church. Dr. New- 
man’s main object in the “ Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church” was 
“to furnish an approximation in one or two points towards a correct theory” 
respecting that article of the creed which had, practically, dropped out of the 
popular Protestant theology—the duties and office of the Church Catholic. This 
attempt brought him necessarily across the existing teaching of Rome, because 
“Rome supplies a doctrine, but, as we conceive, an untrue one.” Rome “has pre- 
occupied the ground, and we cannot erect our own structure without partly breaking 
down, partly using what we find upon it.” . “ 


“The question is—What is that sound and just exposition of this Article of 
Faith which holds together, or is consistent in theory, and, secondly, is justified by 
the History of the Dispensation, which is neither Protestant nor Roman, but pro- 
ceeds along that via media, which, as in other things so here, is the appropriate path 
for sons of the Church of England to walkin? What is the nearest approximation 
to that primitive truth which Ignatius and Polycarp enjoyed, and which the nine- 
teenth century has virtually lost?” 

Following the great divines of the Anglican Church in the seventeenth century, 
Dr. Newman found this via media in a strict adherence to the faith, and, as far as 
might be, the practices of Catholic antiquity. Antiquity, he held, is of authority in 
religious questions because “whatever doctrine the primitive ages unanimously 
attest,’ however this attestation may be given, “ whatever may fairly and reason- 
ably be considered to be the universal belief of these ages, is to be received as coming 
from the Apostles.’ Rome, indeed, professes to appeal to primitive Christianity no 
Jess than the adherents of the via media; but when we come to her existing teach- 
ing we find that she supersedes the Fathers by her doctrine of the infallibility of the 
existing Church. The foundation of faith, then, Dr. Newman maintained, with 
Anglicans was antiquity, with Catholics, or “‘Romanists,” as he styled them, the 
existing Church. 

“Its infallibility is their first principle; belief in it is a deep prejudice quite be- 
yond the reach of anything external. It is quité clear that the combined testimonies 
of all the Fathers, supposing such a case, would not have a feather’s weight against 
the decision of the Pope in Council, nor would matter at all, except for the Fathers’ 
sake who had by anticipation opposed it. They consider that the Fathers ought to 


mean what Rome has since decreed, and that: Rome knows their meaning better than 
_ they themselves did.” 


This doctrine of the infallibility of the existing Church was, according to Dr. 
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Newman, the “main error” of Rome, “ which gives a colour to all its parts,” as a 
practical system, “as on the other hand the principle out of which it has arisen is 
the authority of Catholic antiquity.’* Anglicans, wrote Dr. Newman in effect in 
1837, hold Scripture the record of faith, and the Church not a judge of the sense of 
Scripture in the common sense of the word, but a witness. 


“She bears witness to a fact, that such and such a doctrine, or such a sense of 
Scripture, has ever been received and came from the Apostles; the proof of which 
lies in evidence of a plain and public nature, first in her own unanimity throughout 
her various branches, next in the writings of the ancient Fathers ; and she acts upon 
this evidence just as the executive does in civil matters, and is responsible for it ; 
‘but she does not undertake of herself to determine the sense of Scripture, she has no 
immediate power over it, she but alleges and submits to that doctrine which is 
ancient and Catholic. The Protestant, indeed, and the Romanist may also use anti- 
quity; but it is as a mere material by which the supreme judge, the spiritual mind, 
whether collective or individual, forms its decisions,—as pleadings in its court, itself 
being above them, and having an inherent right of disposing of them. We, on the 
contrary, consider antiquity and Catholicity to be the real guides, and the Church 
their organ.” i E 


Such, briefly, is the via media hypothesis as conceived forty years ago by Dr. New- 
man, whose subtle and ingenious brain gave it a far more definite and systematic 
shape than it had ever assumed in the writings of those Caroline divines from 
whom he derived it. It is a hypothesis which he now describes as “a possible road 
lying between a mountain and a morass . . . . projected and planned for a 
definite necessity, the necessity of the Anglican position, except for which it would 
never have been imagined.” But even whilst putting it forward with all his 
dialectical skill, Dr. Newman was constrained to admit that there was much force in 
the objection’ to his theory that it was but a theory which had never been tried 
in actual operation. Indeed, his doctrines, he said, “are in one sense as entirely new 
as Christianity when first preached.” “Protestantism and Popery are real 
religions; no one can doubt about them; they have furnished the mould in which 
nations have been cast; but the via media, viewed as an integral system, has never 
had existence except on paper.” And in the notes which he has in this edition ap- 
pended to his lectures he shows, to our thinking conclusively, that on the assump- 
tion that we are to acknowledge some’ external judge with authority in controversies 
of faith, such a judge cannot be found in a dead past. How can “ Antiquity,” he 
now asks, be the “guide” he once claimed it as being? In the first place, we do 
not know what is “ Antiquity.” ‘The faith of Christendom, of each one of us, is 
determined by the limit given to ‘ Antiquity,’ ” and yet Anglican divines are hope- 
lessly at sea among themselves in assigning this limit: some fixing the termination 
of “the period of purity” as early as the Council of Sardica, A.D. 347, others post- 
poning it to the second Nicene Council, A.D. 787. And how can “ Antiquity,” which 
is only History, “that is, words and deeds which are dead and gone, act as an 
effectual living decider of quarrels between living men? To apply past principles, 
doctrines, laws, precedents to present cases, requires an applier, that is, a living 
and present mind; and if neither the body is to decide, nor the individual member 
of it, who is there to decide when questions arise, as they will, to the end of time ? ” 
In short, Dr. Newman’s criticism goes to show that his via media theory, plausible 
and even attractive as it may primé, facie seem, is without historical foundation, and 
in practice would be found unmanageable and fail to work ; and that the doctrine of 
submission to the authority of the Church Catholic which he proclaimed, and fancied 





# Yet even in 1837 we have Dr. Newman, in a later lecture in this volume, as he 
himself now points out, claiming infallibility in “ matters of saving faith” for some 
Church Catholic. “Not only is the Church Catholic,” he declares, “bound to teach 
the truth, but she is ever divinely guided to teach it. . . . She is indefectible 
init. . . . How can she have authority in controversies of faith, unless she 
be, so far, certainly true in her declarations ? ” 
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he found in the standard divines of the Church of England, logically involved sub- 
mission to Rome. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Newman admits that his attack of forty years back on the 
Romish position was not altogether destitute of argumentative weight. In the 
Lectures, and especially in the second, third, and fourth, “which severally survey 
the Church of Rome in her patristical, moral, and ‘political aspects,” following in 
the wake of the great Anglican controversialists, he brought certain broad charges. 
“against the doctrine, worship, organization, government, and historical action of 
the Catholic Church,” sufficiently plausible and important to demand a formal and. 
careful answer. One of these charges, “the contrast which modern Catholicism is 
said to present with the religion of the Primitive Church,” Dr. Newman has already 
discussed in the Essay on the Development of Doctrine; the other, the contrast 
between the formal teaching and popular and political manifestations of Catho- 
licism, he considers here, in an essay of some sixty pages, which, we incline to 
think, all exceptions made that need be made, will rank with the most brilliant 
achievements of his genius. He commences by declaring that this primd facie contrast. 
and contrariety between say “the teaching of the Breviary and of the Roman 
Catechism, on the one hand, and the spirit and tone of various manuals of prayer 
and meditation, and of the sermons or addresses of ecclesiastics in high places, om 
the other ”—“ between word and deed, the abstract and the concrete, could not but 
take place, supposing the Church to be gifted with those various prerogatives, and 
charged with those independent and conflicting duties, which Anglicans as well 
as ourselves recognize as belonging to her.” Her many “functions, aims, and in- 
terests” in their union and divergence, Dr. Newman compares, in a fine image, to 
the prophet’s vision of the Cherubim, in whom “the wings of one were joined to 
the wings of another,” yet “they turned not when they went, but every one went: 
straight forward.” The Catholic Church, he says, is the representative on earth of 
the Son of God, left behind Him when He went up on high, “His mystical Body 
and Bride, a Divine institution, and the shrine and organ of the Paraclete, who 
speaks through her till the end comes.” She thus exercises, as men on earth may 
discharge them, offices which primarily belong to Christ. As He is Prophet, Priest, 
and King, so the Church after His pattern has three offices, which are indivisible, 
though diverse—teaching, rule, and sacred ministry. Catholicism, then, “is at 
once a philosophy, a political power, and a religious rite.” “As a religion, its 
special seat is pastor and flock; as a philosophy, the schools” (of theology); “as a 
rule, the Papacy and its Curia.’ Again, “Truth is the guiding principle of 
theology and theological inquiries; devotion and edification, of worship; and 
expedience, of government.” And these three offices, with their separate directions 
and separate aims and interests, are yet to be exercised by the Church in com-. 
bination ; so that “each has to find room for the claims of the other two; and each. 
will find its own line of action influenced and modified by the others—nay, some- 
times in a particular case, the necessity of the others converted into a rule of duty | 
for itself.’ The promise of infallibility, which Dr. Newman holds has been given 
to the Church as to her formal teaching, has indirectly, he argues, protected her 
from serious error in worship and politival action also; but her authorities would 
have needed nothing short of the gift of impeccability to preserve them from mis- 
takes and minor errors, both of judgment and of temper, in carrying out so complex 
a mission as hers, in her three departments of duty—her government, her devotions, 
and her schools. It is the difficulty which attends on the discharge of this triple 
office of the Church which Dr. Newman contends supplies the staple of those ener- 
getic charges and vivid pictures of the inconsistency, double-dealing, ambition, 
craft, and superstition of the Church of Rome, found in Protestant writings, and in 
particular in his own Lectures. Thus, “Theology is the fundamental and regulating 
principle of the whole Church system,” yet it “ cannot always have its own way; it 
is too hard, too intellectual, too exact, to be always equitable, or to be always com- 
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passionate; and it sometimes has a conflict or overthrow, or has to consent to a 
truce or a compromise, in consequence of the rival force of religious sentiment or 
ecclesiastical interests.” Truth is the principle on which all intellectual, and there- 
fore all theological inquiries proceed, but “the principle of popular edification, 
quickened by a keen sensitiveness of the chance of scandals, is hs powerful as 
truth, when the province is religion.” “Novelty is often error to those who are 
unprepared for it, from the refraction with which it enters into their conceptions.” 
Galileo might be right in his eonclusion that the earth moves, and yet the Church 
authorities of the tizne justified in censuring and silencing him, on the ground 
that his disclosures were uncalled-for and inopportune, and shocked the religious 
sentiment of the Italy of his day. “Not all knowledge is suited to all minds ;” 
and pleasant as it is to speak out always without concealment or accom- 
modation, there may be times when it may be the ‘duty of the religious teacher 
to speak the truth indeed, but to speak it with a ‘certain reserve, and as his 
hearers can bear it. Is not occasional concealment, asks Dr. Newman, universally 
recognized as a duty in matters of this life? This principle he applies to 
the conduct of ecclesiastical authorities, who may give a certain sanction, or, 
at least, allowance, to an outburst of devotional enthusiasm caused by some 
alleged miracle, as to the truth of which they may be doubtful, but which they do 
not know to be false. The faith and devotion towards Christ called forth by the 
legendary fact, if legendary it be, are at any rate genuine and worthy of approval, 
and the Church in a choice of difficulties prefers not to run the risk of rooting out 
the good seed and quenching the smoking flax “for the sake of an intellectual pre- 
cision quite out-of place, and not asked of her.” True, it is granted, this may 
encourage superstitions, and superstition is an evil to be deprecated ; “still,” says 
Dr. Newman, “ taking human nature as it is, we may surely concede a little super- 
stition as not the worst of evils, if it be the price of making sure of faith.” And he 
bids us remember how Christ Himself passed over without any rebuke the super- 
atitious act of a woman who “had paid a sort of fetish reverence to the hem of .His 
garment” “for the merit of the faith which was the real element in it.” And just 
as theology—that is, the prophetical office of the Church—has had to waive its pre- 
tensions in deference to some popular religious sentiment, so it has sometimes had 
to yield in the collisions and compromises which have taken place between it and the 
regal office of the Church in consequence of their respective duties and interests. 
“Wor,” says Dr. Newman, as the conclusion of the whole matter, “ whatever is 
great refuses to be reduced to human rule, and to be made consistent in its many 
. aspects with itself.” Who shall reconcile with each other the various attributes of 
the Infinite God? The world we live in, how self-contradictory is it! The soul of 
mah, in its higher and finer specimens, how full of incongruities, that is, of 
mysteries! ‘We need not feel surprised then if Holy Church too, the super- ° 
natural creation of God, is an instance of the same law, presenting to us an 
admirable consistency and unity in word and deed as her general characteristic, but 
crossed and discredited now and then by apparent anomalies which need, and which 
claim, at our hands an exercise of faith.” 

This, then, is Dr. Newman’s defence or explanation of the discord which, he 
admits, to onlookers may seem sometimes to exist between the formal teaching of 
the Catholic Church and the devotions of its people and practices of its rulers. It 
is difficult to fancy that he could ever fail to make out a case if his premisses are 
granted him; and we are quite of opinion that, from his own point of view—viz., 
that the Church is the Bride of Christ and the shrine and organ of the Paraclete— 
his apology may be considered intellectually complete and satisfactory. Yet, finely 
urged as the plea is, its effect on the non-Catholic mind may not be altogether such as 
Dr. Newman would have it. The more august, important, arduous, and embarrassing 
he makes out the office and work of “Holy Church” to be, the less likely to many of 
ug will it seem that Infinite Wisdom would have laid such a tremendous burden of 
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responsibilities upon frail human shoulders. That men the best and most highly- 
gifted would be specially liable to failure and mistake when they attempted to play 
the part of Deputy Providence, we may grant readily enough ; the difficulty is in 
supposing such a part,has ever been assigned them. The practice of the Catholic 
Church, apart from its theory, is, it seems, that truth may sometimes have to be 
silenced or administered with reserve, lest otherwise it should shock simple souls 
and unsettle their faith. Cannot God be trusted to see to that ? However, such 
considerations as these are really beside the purpose and aim of Dr. Newman’s 
reply, which he expressly says is addressed to those who already hold the funda- 
mental doctrines of Catholicism, though they may not yet have been able to bring 
themselves to enter the pale of the Roman Catholic Church. From a literary and 
philosophical point of view—which, after all, is that aspect of it which most concerns 
us here—the essay is a masterpiece of ingenious, subtle, and daring exposition and 
argument, altogether worthy of one of whom it was once said, with reference to his 
habitual attitude towards an adversary’s case, that he never felt the temptation to 
deny, knowing well that he could always explain. 





THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


NE fine day last summer, in the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, it was our lot to 
indulge, during an interval of heavier work, in a regular morning at maga- 
zines ; and while we waited for the numbers of Belgravia which contain the 

first Edition of “The New Republic,” our eye fell naturally on the red cover of the 
CONTEMPORARY Revizw for January, and on an article therein contained, signed 
W. H. Mallock, and called “Modern Atheism: Its Attitude towards Morality,” which 
we read with great contentment. On afterwards taking up “The New Republic,” 
without knowing the name of its author, we were struck by a resemblance of argument 
and purpose in both works. It prevented our taking that view of this brilliant book 
which seems to be adopted by many who may not agree with it, as the easiest way of 
getting ridof it. It is spoken of as a capital squib, rather personal, disrespectful to 
various eminent (or prominent) gentlemen, without definite meaning, and soon. All 
we have to say is that the author appears to have, like most authors, a general purpose 
and an argumentative purpose. The former is clearly to decant a number of good say-- 
ings and clear fancies into a telling volume, and he certainly has done it. The latter is 
to show the writer’s present conviction, which we hope may endure and be developed, 
that without personal faith in a personal God there is no logical ground for a consistent 
morality of self-restraint, or even of benevolence; and that such faith leads natu- 
rally into some definite form of Christianity. The portrait sketches are excellent in 
this respect, that though character is exaggerated to caricature in each of them, a 
certain amiability, or dignity, or capacity is given toeach. Mr. Saunders, like his 
prototype, may be taken as an infidel falsetto 3 but all the others are handled as if 
the author rather loved them after all. i ' 
They do nothing but talk, of course. There is a stream of amæbæan rhetoric by 
Mr. Stockton, the physicist, and Mr. Luke, the literary culturist,—very eloquent, 
rather pompous, and extremely true to nature,—in which they organ out their Deity ; 
and are left, one of them, as he says, in a state of august bewilderment, the other 
rapt in autolatrous wonder at the fact of people’s not attending to him. Their 
dialogue is always being received with eager approval, though rather contemptuous 
allowance, by the youthful personification of pure Philistinism, who is quite sure 
that in another fifty years there will not be religion left, and that the new birth of 
humanity depends on it. He makes himself very disagreeable, and is ignored and 
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sat upon as much as possible; but his companions can only answer him by letting 
him alone. They do, in fact, deny God, and he does not see why they should go on 
so about it; they deny self-abasement and sin, and he tells them, then prostitution is 
not anevil. Finally, Mr. Herbert, the unmistakeable representative of Professor 
“Ruskin (to whom the whole volume is a graceful tribute), brings the utter despair: 
and fundamental injustice of Denial before the agnostic majority of the party, with 
a vigour which really reminds us of some of the best passages in his actual works. 

For this is to be said of the extraordinary literary power of this little book, that 
the author does not caricature only, but is capable of imitating excellences. The 
poem on the sea-shore, for instance, if we like to take it seriously, is quite as good 
as Matthew Arnold’s verses on Heine’s grave—that is to say, it is very good 
indeed. It is the perfection of literary poetry—or poetry which is excellent chiefly 
by means of quotations and of brilliant variations on other men’s ideas. We may 
mention, in passing, the beautiful translation from the Hippolytus of Euripides. 
But this delightful power of imitation, in prose, verse, and idea, has led our author 
into an injustice, which, though mitigated in this third edition of his book, still 
remains as a blemish. It is impossible to help being tickled with the imitation 
(which, by the way, contains too much actual extract) of “ Critical Essays on the 
Renaissance,” in Mr. Rose’s reflections on the ideal of modern Love. But this iden- 
tifies the author of those essays, in a manner quite undeserved and uncalled for, 
with the character of Mr. Rose; which is made the only dark one in the book, by 
certain traits and speeches. It may be right enough to have an exponent of certain 
tendencies of modern estheticism, and some sayings and doings of that school may 
. be none the worse for a little castigation ; but it is decidedly wrong to make a scape- 
goat of a man whose works are as harmlessas they are delightful. The author of the 
Essays holds that art is not necessarily didactic; he is not to be held to say, or to 
think, that it is atheistic or immoral. Nevertheless,,it may be right—now that the 
Renaissance is to supply our generation with exemplaria Neo-Greca, both graphic 
and poetic—to tell people that the arts and literature of the Italian and French 
Renaissance were often diverted to most shameful purposes, on which the highest 
technical skill was employed. We have traces in the “Life of Titian,” lately 
published by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of how such men even as Sansovino 
or Giulio Romano employed their leisure, under the inspiration of Aretino and 
Aphrodite; and one sentence should always be remembered to the honour of the 
great Venetian master. “< Tf your Grace,” writes Aretino, in a letter about Titian’s 
pictures, “wishes for anything not too holy, M. Sansovino is a more proper man to 
ask for it’ This proves, not only what needs no proof, the abominations of the 
Renaissance, but that worldly Venetian Christians retained a sort of conscience and 
honour in the midst of them. But even Mr. Rose speaks very beautifully and 
ingeniously, and says many perfectly right and excellent things, as indeed do the 
gentlemen whom he represents. ; 

The other characters, for almost all possess character, and are not mere dramatis 
persone, are capitally drawn, whether they are portraits or personifications. The 
two professors are unmistakable, and nothing can`be better suggested than the 
difference, lately illustrated by an eloquent lecture, between the severe logic and 
accurate inference of their physical science, and their enthusiastic dogmatism of 
destructiveness whenever they get out of reach of apparatus and diagrams. Surely 
it is worth skipping a few steps of logical process to believe oneself one of 
Nattire’s clocks. Then Dr. Jenkinson’s sermon contains many powerful and noble 
things (without. which it certainly would not be like its original), and the final 
lecture by Mr. Herbert rises into the highest strain of eloquence. The proposal for 
a system of cremation, in “ The New Republic” of beauty and sceptical culture, is 
likely to be remembered :—. 

«What I should want to do in your city would be to supply it with an establish- 
ment, hidden underground, where the bodies of the dead should be turned into gas, 
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in properly devised retorts; the gas from each body being received in a small 
separate gasometer. Above these gasworks, and amongst your fair towers and 
spires, aud your superb institutions and art-galleries, I would build a circular domed 
temple of umbered marble, blind and blank, without carved work, and without 
window. Only there should be written upon the portal, not, as in Dante’s 
vision, . 

‘Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 

Per me si va tra la perduta gente,’ 


but one verse out of our English translation of the Bible, for women and little 
children to read; and another verse out of a Latin poet, which is, I believe, an 
equivalent for the original of that translation, for men and scholars to read. 
The first should be, 


‘Though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God ;’ 


and the other, : 
< Queris quo jaceas post obitum loco ? 
Quo non nata jacent.’ 


And within, around the dark walls, should be a number of separate shrines 3 
and to each shrine should be a separate gas-jet. And when the life of any was over, 
after the fire had done its work upon the dead body, that man or woman who felt 
most bitterly the loss of the one that had been should repair to this temple, to an 
appointed shrine, and there, in silence and kneeling before it, should light the gas- 
jet; and thus evoking for the last time that which was once so loved and loving, 
pass, with what thoughts might be, a brief vigil before it, till its flicker grew slowly 
faint upon the watcher’s face, and at length it went out, and ended utterly and for 
ever. And above there should hang one rude iron lamp, always burning, casting a 
pale glare upward upon the darkness. 'This would be the common lamp of the 
poor; for whose sake, dying, no man felt bereavement, or whom no one, at ‘any 
rate, could find time to say good-bye to; and who, thus united together, apart by 
themselves would do ,all that would be at all seemly in them—would remind you 
mutely and unobtrusively by their joint light, that one thing at least they shared 
with you, namely—death.” 


As has been said, Mr. Mallock’s book should be read in the graver light of his 
essays. Both seem to prove that scepticism is not a faith ; that even Oxford sceptics 
may find life empty without one; and that emptiness or néant is not a correct 
hypothesis of human life. The delicate little love-sceneat the end throws a pleasing 
light over an otherwise piquant and charming book. The author is young, and has 
perhaps many changes or gradations of thought to go through—we can only hope he 
will follow the example of his hero, who has the rare double merit of being a gentle- 
man and being thoroughly interesting. We must pass by some capital observations 
about landscape and exercise, which remind us a good deal of the old Oxford tutor’s 
advice to an over-wrought pupil: “My dear fellow, buy a common pony and a 
Common-prayer-book ; and get all the work you can out of them both.” 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH AND MR. STOPFORD BROOKE. 


HERE is nothing more striking in the same range of facts than the accept- 
ability of sermons like these at the present day.* On what principle they 
have been selected by the preacher, or whether, indeed, they have been 

selected by him alone, we know not; but they are intensely modern—we may 


, 





~ * The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various ‘occasions. By the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to,the Queen. Second Edition. 
Henry S. King & Co. 
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almost say, intensely of yesterday. They could not have been written in an age 
which knew not “ In Memoriam,” and Comte, and Pall-Mall-Gazette-ism—a locution 
which, with apologies to the reader, we employ to suggest a certain mixture of 
shop-worldliness, gentlemanly reticence, esthetic morality, scientific assumption, 
political cynicism, and overbearing good-nature. This is a combination which is 
common nowadays, and we suppose a preacher in Mr. Brooke’s position has many 
a sore fight with it. These sermons look as if he had, at all events. Though they 
contain nothing that was unfit for the pulpit, and no personalities (of course), 
they are, many of them, strictly occasional discourses, delivered from the standpoint 
of principle. Every one of them contains much that any one could understand, but 
on the whole the volume is for cultivated readers in middle life, familiar with the 
most recent problems. 

There is a set of four sermons on “ Isolation” and “ Solitude,” which are very 
affecting. The preacher who wrote them must have obeyed the old canon, “ Look 
first into thine heart.” The first of the series relates to such isolation as is caused 
by religious fear (of doubt or sin), or by exclusive ‘affections. The second sermon 
deals with isolation caused by weariness of excessive or monotonous work, or by 
undue sensitiveness of character, or by recurring fits of exhaustion after impetuous 
emotion or action. The third discourse addresses itself to that tendency to isdlation 
which comes, in quite mature years, of weariness of the past and consequent 
struggle to live in the future. The fourth sermon of this series is devoted to 
“solitude” of the healing and necessary kind. "These are fine discourses. We do 
not know where the reader will find so much mazily cheerfulness and friendly 
tenderness in the treatment of such topics. Quite as good in their way are the 
sermons on the four seasons, in which the preacher has treated an old theme with 
surprising freshness. . 

If the sermons on “Liberty” are not theoretically complete, Mr. Brooke has only 
fallen short in very good company. The general doctrine of these discourses seems 
to be this:—You may think as you please, and teach as you please. With those 
matters the State has no concern. But you must nob act as you please when the 
State declares the act unlawful. You must wait till you have. brought over the 
majority to your side, and then the law will, of course, be altered. ‘Well, we have 
all read this a great many times; but did it ever satisfy a single human being that 
had the courage to open his eyes wide? We opine not. If, in time of war, when 
soldiers run scarce, the Quaker preaches against enlistment, is that an “act” of 
which the State can take cognizance ? By the formula No, but by plain logic Yes, 
if the State has the right to make war. Again: Swedenborg teaches the moral law- 
fulness of concubinage in certain cases. Concubinage is not definitely unlawful by 
English law, hardly by any other, if by any other. But supposing it were,—and 
perhaps even our law could be stretched so as to make it 80,—ought the teaching of 
Swedenborg in this particular to be tolerated? Take, again, the case of Ultramon- 
tanism, which is expressly dealt with by Mr. Brooke. He holds that the teaching 
that the State and the Church may persecute should be tolerated—nay, that it 
comes within the principle of freedom. Now, we (the writer of the present article) 
are not prepared for these paradoxes. Liberty can only justify itself by a much 
wider principle than that of freedom of speech and opinion, with limitation as to 
overt acts. This attempt at a principle leads to nothing but confusion. Absolute 
despotism (tempered of necessity “by epigram or something else”) is logical. The 
only other logical thing is the absolute freedom of the individual to do all that he 
will, act as well as speech, at'his own cost. And this last principle, while it would 
leave Swedenborg to teach and act just as he chose, so long as he did not infringe 
the equal right of any other man, would clearly reserve to the State the right 
to punish any man for teaching that persecution can in any case be right. Such 
teaching (if the first principle be admitted) is exactly in pari materié with the teach- 
ing that any man may without provocation burn any other man’s house do wn. 
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But leaving these knotty matters, we commend Mr. Stopford Brooke’s new 
volume, and will only add that what he half-inquires for in lines 20 to 26 of page 
280, he will find in George MacDonald’s “Unspoken Sermons,” pages 1 to 24, and 
page 125. We could give other references, but not off-hand. 


We are glad to notice in the same number of this REVIEW Principal Tulloch’s 

volume of Sermons* (preached before her Majesty and dedicated to her) and Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s Discourses, because there is a deeply interesting resemblance between 
them in one particular—they both reflect so much of the spirit of the age and the moods 
of essentially modern thought and feeling. A mere glance at some of Principal 
Tulloch’s titles will at least suggest this. `“ The Natural and Spiritual Life” is one 
« Religion and Theology” is another “Light in the Future” is a third; the “Contrasts 
of Life” isa fourth. Principal Tulloch is more academic in his method and in his style 
than Mr. Brooké, and, indeed, he has a stronger grasp of the speculative portions of his 
subject; but his illustrations are not chosen from so wide a field of topics, and he is ` 
not so much indebted to external nature for sympathetic suggesticns. But these are 
noble discourses, and, though full of thought, intelligible to almost any reader or hearer 
Higher praise it would’ scarcely be possible to give. From the sermon on “The 
Natural and the Spiritual Life,” we venture to quote one passage :— 


“ I need not dwell on the charm of the natural life. It needs no preacher to describo 
it. There is no fear in the present age that it will be undervalued or despised; rather 
the contrary fear that we make too much of it, and place the mere forces of nature before 
the laws of the spirit. It is more my business and more my subject to point out how 
the activities of nature, so joyful in their first exercise, soon begin to lose their freshness 
and vigour. They waste in the using, and the glory of the mere natural life lies down as it 
runs its swift course from morning to noon and evening. Unless recruited from a higher 
source or sustained by a happy temperance, it wastes away with a fatal rapidity. The 
senses lose their zest, the spirits their spring, the passions their elevation. ‘Mere 
mortal life,-the joy of grateful activity, is never to the man what it was to the boy. It 
may still bring delight, but seldom the old rapture. It may be still as ‘good wine,’ but 
it has lost the former relish. The ‘wild joy of living’ vanishes with youth, never to be 
recalled ; and the pulse beats more feebly, even though the arm be strong and tho frame 
vigorous as over. If we gain in experience we lose in enthusiasm ; and though both 
lifo and nature may speak to us in deeper tones and move us with a more solemn glad- 
ness, we miss something we can never have again with tho lapse of years. The leaping 
delight which once came from fresh fields or mountain sides is no more, There is no 
longer the same ‘splendour in the grass or glory in the flower.’ The old thrill of passion 
comes not. We sigh over a vanished joy and a rapture that is dead, and, court it as we 
may, the rapture never comes back again.” 


It is true that the “‘ wild joy of living’ vanishes with youth never to be recalled,” but is 
it always true that the delight in external nature grows less and less with advancing 
years? Of course, if our very eyes grow dim, we cannot seo the same “splendour in 
the grass or glory in the flower.” But, apart from that does it not often happen, in 
despite of Wordsworth, that the joy and glory of nature increase after the middle of 
life, and up to positive old age? We should certainly say that this is frequently the case, 
and, also, that as years increase, the pleasure of seeing others happy (especially the 
young), and that of doing good, do also greatly increase. On the whole, indeed, we mean 
that in the normally “good” and healthily sensitive human being there is a gradation 
of “natural” pleasures rising and falling in due place and time for the whole term of life, 
and this quite independently of anything that could fairly be brought within the limits of 
the word “ spiritual” in the Christian sense. 





* Some Facts of Religion and of Life. Sermons preached before her Majesty the 
‘Queen in Scotland, 1866-76. By John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St, Mary’s College 
in the University of St. Andrew’s, one of her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland, London 
William Blackwood and Sons, 
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MR. BARNETT SMITH’S BIOGRAPHY OF SHELLEY.* 


HELLEY has had his apotheosis, and it was just. We know now that he was 2 
S good, even a great poet, and that he “passed through that preliminary of literary 
martyrdom which seems necessary to the formation of first-class reputations. 
Nevertheless, his true place in the history of poetic art remains ‘yet to be determined. 
‘His peculiar merits will always make him a favourite with a large seétion of highly 
emotional readers. His still more peculiar defects will appear more and more prominent 
as the enthusiasm of his apotheosis wears away. Recent editors, who christen him 
“ godlike” and “ divine,” and would assign him a rank above almost all contemporary 
reputations, are to be mistrusted not only on the score of their righteous wrath against 
injustice, but on that of their too obvious ‘wsthetic bias, Criticism has of late years 
exhibited symptoms of acute hysteria, and these symptoms have been relieved by 
periodical paroxysms of fine writing. To give Shelley his due it was scarcely necessary 
to vituperate the two mighty poets who constituted his primary inspiration; and per“ 
haps, when the final account is made up, we shall be told how much Shelley owed on 
the one hand to Wordsworth, and on the other to Byron. A better singer than Shelley, 
under the given circumstances, could scarcely be. Let it be understood, however, that 
his song was composite rather than creative, and that his influence has consequently, up 
to the present moment, been an artistic inspiration rather than a vast literary or moral 
force. 

We wanted a good eritical biography of Shelley, and with certain deductions, Mr. 
Barnett Smith’s book supplies our want. It is concentrated, thoughtful, pithy, and at 
times eloquent, It is free, for the most part, of Shelleyphobia. On the whole, we know 
no work which gives a fairer and completer view of the complex poetic problem repre; 
sented by its title. The survey of Shelley’s early life and opinions is admirably clear 
and fair. Here and there, perhaps, Mr. Smith reminds us that he writes with a watchful 
eye to the Shelley family, who have been wroth on other occasions with too critical 
biographers, It was scarcely necessary, for example, to compare Mr. Hogg to Boswell, 
or,to re-echo the old vituperation of Chancellor Eldon. Mr. Hogg recorded his honest 
impressions somewhat too honestly, but his blunt statements are invaluable for purposes 
of correction and comparison. Lord Eldon was not a religious persecutor, at any rate in 
Shelley’s case. His decision was based on the fact that Shelley jhad published and, 
maintained the doctrine that marriage is a contract binding only during mutua 
pleasure, and on the fact that Shelley had carried out the doctrine in his own practice. 
His lordship himself expressly said that religious grounds were excluded. There is 
therefore no pertinency whatever in Mr. Smith’s question, “ By what right was the Lord 
Chancéllor’s orthodoxy to overrule Shelley’s unorthodoxy?” The wholé position of 
‘affairs was unfortunate. It would have required a very liberal Jaw-lord indeed (and in 
those days none were liberal)-to decide in favour of a parent who had deserted the 
mother of his children, and had eloped with another woman. 

It is a pity that the details of Shelley’s private life were ever discussed at all. No 
amount of light, biographical or critical, could explain the real position of affairs, and 
angry discussion only stirred the puddle and made it thicker. A plain man; looking 
ealmly at the whole case, may feel that not even to have written Shelley’s poetry’ would 
he have liked to occupy Shelley’s position with regard to Harriet Westbrook ; but that is 
neither here nor there, and has no ethical bearing on the complete question. One point, 
however, is certain, that it would have been better to have left the poet’s apotheosis 
incomplete than to have cast mud on the simple and beautiful character of a poor girl 
who drowned herself for grief half a century ago. Let her sleep in peace; and let the 
poet have all the glory the gods can give him. There is enough in Shelley’s character to 
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awaken reverence and admiration, without dwelling on notes which must for ever jar 
with the fine literary music of his life. 

Perhaps, when all is said and done, the position of Shelley in the history of literature 
will be determined by his utter deficiency on the side of humour. No poet so finely 
gifted in other respects was ever so forlornly unconscious of the humour, but, above all, 
of the humorous pathos, of human life. The deficiency makes him a dreary poet to 
readers of Shakesperean quiddity. His flights of wild ecstasy, his bursts of delirious 
music, his triumph of melodious falsetto, will ever make him unique among singers, 

. His noble enthusiasm of humanity, his splendid philosophical insight (when he was. 
calm enough to use it), will ever make him venerable among reformers and social 
teachers. But there was little variety, and no tender mirth, in the legacy he has left to 
the world,—and for this, among other reasons, his music has never quickened the public 
pulse on any great human occasion. Nevertheless, we repeat, his apotheosis has come, 
and we are heartily glad of it. No more graceful tribute has been laid at his feet than 
Mr. Barnett Smith’s thoughtful “critical biography,” which every lover of Shelley is 
tolerably certain to procure, and keep, i : 


A WOMAN HATER* 


EST men are moulded out of faults, and so are Mr. Reade’s novels, But they are 
stimulating and refreshing ; they fulfil, in fact, to perfection the first function of a 
story, and they are, besides, suggestive. You may, if you please, find something to 

quarrel with in every chapter, and yet the general effect is delightful, Mr. Reade has ` 
written better books than “A Woman Hater,” but hardly any since “It is Never Too 
Late to Mend” more likely to please novel-readers. His faults lie upon the surface, 
and it is too late to lecture him about them or about his bare deficiencies. He always 
writes like a great, genial, lumbering boy, with a man’s brain and a woman’s love of 
contradicting. He has the art of making crotchets delightful, and his indignation does 
no more hurt than the splashing about of a Newfoundland dog fresh from the water and 
full of his pranks, 

What is it makes Mr. Reade’s books always welcome? Of course, he has the story- 
teller’s art, but others possess it in a higher degree who are not as much liked as he is. 
For one thing, he always writes of women and their ways with a peculiar youthful zest 
of a kind which is very rare. His stories always have beautiful women in them, and he 
hangs over them like a gardener over prize flowers—the air.all around is full of colour 
and movement, odour and sweet sound. You hear the rustle of their dresses as they 
leave a room; you are present sometimes when they brush their hair at night, or when 
they dress for dinner, or fora journey; you hear their pleasant voices and follow the 
outlines of their fignres—and all this without offence. In that respect Mr. Charles Reade 
is alone. In this story we have three beautiful women—Ina Klosking, the Anglo-Danish 
singer; Zoe Vizard, the Anglo-Grecian heiress; and Fanny Dover, the lovely-flirt—who is 
a most entertaining creature, and likely, we fear, to carry off too many hearts, shallow 
as she is, Zoe is not very loveable to the reader, though two men are in love with her 
in the novel, and, in order to make us feel the magnificence of her outlines, Mr. Reade 
has gone the length of making her get soaking wet in a thin alpaca dress under our 
very eyes. Ina Klosking is, as he himself says, the noblest figure in the book, and she, 
too, is a very fine woman, with a divine voice—she is introduced to us as Siebel in 
“Faust,” so we can form some opinion of her outlines also. Rhoda Gale, M.D. (of 
France), and starving in England for want of a sphere, is an Anglo-American, who is a 
noble creature in her own scientific way, but she hardly carries off any of our love. 
a a Sa 


* A Woman Hater. By Charles Reade, D.C.L, In Three Volumes, London 
William Blackwood and Son. . 
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Harrington Vizard, the woman-hater, Zoe’s brother, is handsome; so is Lord Uxmoor; so, 
«especially, is Severne, the villain, who was with Uxmoor atOxford. Vizard and Uxmoor 
being both rich, there is plenty of luxury in the “appointments” of the story; and a 
considerable part of the action takes place at Homberg. Anybody who wants to get up 
tthe subject of gambling, and the subject of women-doctors in England, cannot do better 
than turn to this novel. It is.a story. of the world, told by an accomplished man of the 
world, who has yet a great deal of the simplicity of a boy about, him, 

Quite apart from his very strong intellectual digestion—in virtue of which Mr- 
‘Reade’s books always place at your service a great deal of knowledge in a very pleasant 
Solution—avd apart from his gifts as a raconteur, especially with’regard to women— 
what is it that makes Mr. Reade so pleasant ? In great part it is his buoyancy. He 
mever loses heart of grace, or allows you to grow melancholy. His method of working 
-his puppets is simple almost to ‘childishness—‘ Henry, Earl of Moreland,” is not more 
‘transparent, These surprises are no surprises at all. The reader foresees all that is 
‘coming, and yet cannot help following the movements of the conjuror with delighted 
jpatience, The whole of the mad-bull business ès childish ; and so is Uxmoor’s suddenly 
falling in with Zoe, who is reading an old letter of his, and sighing “Poor fellow!” 
We have Rhoda Gale lecturing us about the resemblance of aconite and horse-radish, 
and examining, with the microscope, the gecta of a little boy to whom she had 
administered some ipecac. Nothing is spared us that an eager child would; be 
likely to tell, Once or twice the author almost audaciously shows the wires of 
«his puppets. The Rhoda Gale episode will strike ninety-nine readers out of a hundred 
as one that had been written before and was now, worked in. Well, Mr. Reado 
goes out of his way to give you a solemn assurance that it was not so. Again, in 
‘describing somo talk between Zoe and Lord Uxmoor, he says, “ I forget which began it ” 
—a clear lapse, for he is not supposed to know these things as Mr, Reade, in hat and 
boots or without hat, watching and listening. In, that capacity he certainly could not 
read all people’s thoughts, or be present in Ina Klosking’ s bedroom, or by the, fireside 
where Zoe’s linen was hung to warm. In several places his intruding his own person- 
ality and opinions seems to us pure mistake, Ashmead is well dono, but at his very 
iret appearance he is made more vulgar and ignorant than he afterwards shows himself 
—saying “when you left so sudden”—the “ risingist singer.’and “paid proportion- 
able.” This, of course, is a small matter, and we may be wrong about it. So we may . 
about the law of marriage before the registrar in England; but it is certainly new to us 
that a couple can be married in that way without having given notice equivalent to the. 
putting up of banns in church. Whether we are right or not in puzzling over this, it is 
certain that Mr. Reade could carry any story of his triumphantly over the heads of the 
wildest blunders. We hope the lady-doctors will be grateful to him for “A Woman 
Hater ”—it is a great blow struck in their cause, and the author has done exceedingly 
well to resist any temptation to make Rhoda soft, and, in the usual sense, womanly., As to 
the general question, sensible men have mostly mäde up their minds long ago in favour, 
not only of the right of women to be doctors, but of the expediency and desirability of 
their practising. Whether it is desirable that young women should study anatomy in 
the same lecture-room wit men is another question. And whether one can conceive 
oneself making love to Rhoda Gale is also a question. But there are few married men, 
or married women, who would not rejoice if good lady-doctors were easily accessible. Itis 
no reflection upon the medical profession to say that any accouchement case costs, to 
husband as well as wife, pangs that would be spared if women were the medical attend- 
ants. A similar remark applies still more strongly to certain diseases. In desperate cases 
the intervention of men would sometimes be necessary, but even there women-doctors 
would be useful, and would spare much pain to both the sufferer and her friends. And 


‘that reminds us to say that it seems unlikely that Harrington would have trusted Ina 


Klosking’s case to the scarcely-known skill of Rhoda by herself. And, when she was 
yet ill, Harrington would hardly have uttered to Ashmead the sentence which is put 
into his mouth on page 76 of vol. iii., “It happened in a way very distressing to us all, 
though the result is now so delightful.” 
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DEAN STANLEY AT ST. ANDREWS.* 


N a brief preface—a preface consisting indeed of two sentences only—Dean 
Stanley remarks that the choice of subjects suggested by the common interests 
of two institutions at once so similar and so different as the Church of England 

and the Church of Scotland may give these discourses something more than a local 
or passing interest. This is a very modest hope; but we may say at once that the- 
volume does not stand in need of any apology. “The Study of Greatness,” “The 
Hopes of Theology,” “The Succession of Spiritual Life,” «The Principles of Christi- 
anity,” “The Two Great Commandments”—this is a fine list of subjects. The titles: 
do not of themselves promise anything novel, but Dean Stanley’s treatment is always 
fresh and pleasant. Hehas a singular gift of weaving local or other individual topics 
into his main theme ; a still more striking genius for what we do not know how to de- 
scribe unless we call it intellectual courtesy ; and great lucidity of manner. In his use- 
of illustrations he is very felicitous. In treating sacred topics, even the highest, he 
has the faculty of keeping close to the secular apprehension without lowering his. 
theme, and at the same time of striking ever and anon the deepest and highest 
chords without straining the sensibilities of the least “‘coming-on” of the hearers. 
or readers. In utterly unelaborated catholicity of expression, he is probably un- 
rivalled among religious teachers. The straitest dogmas—such as he would himself 
repudiate—may be got within his “principles of Christianity ;” while, on the other: 
hand, a mere Theist could almost accept the whole of that discourse. There are- 
some who do not admire a “ ministry of reconciliation” of which so much as this 
can be said; but an exceedingly able preacher of another communion, after com- 
paring, mutatis mutandis, the Deanery at Westminster to Lord Falkland’s house in. 
the seventeenth century, finds that preachers like Dean Stanley have strengthened 
the Church of England. Then, referring to certain complaints which are sometimes. 
‘made against preachers of this order, the essay proceeds thus :— 

“The complaint proceeds from the lingering dogmatic conception of Christian. 
union, against which it is the ‘purpose [of these very teachers] to protest. They 
insist that religious worship and fellowship might be much more comprehensive- 
than ‘it is, and that the obtrusion of dogmatic superfluities is a schismatic act hurtful 
to piety and charity, and disguising the true spiritual affinities of men. Their own 
minds have passed into a region above these hindrances to sympathy; and, though 
they may carry definition to the last refinement in the study, they would surrender 
themselves to common trusts and affections in the Church. The possibility of this 
is precisely what it is their mission to show ; and to demand from them that in its. 


discharge they shall tell you just where they agree and cease to agree with others, 
is to ask them to recant and renounce their work.” 


As a Nonconformist the writer in question proceeds to protest against the attitude 
of the Liberal Church of England clergy, as clergy; but men like Dean Stanley 
have deliberately chosen their position, and will not be argued out of it. This. 
volume is an instructive illustration of their methods in public teaching. 





EREMA.+ 
ERE is a tale with a motto from Sophocles—though whether the word èphua. 

in the old play suggested the name of the heroine, or the name of the heroine- 
reminded the author of the passage, no one can tell—here, we say, is a tale 

with a classical motto, showing everywhere the hand of a scholar, a master of lan- 





* Addresses and Sermons delivered at St. Andrews in 1872, 1875, 1877. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London: Macmillan & Co. 

t Erema; or, My Fathers Sin. By BR. D. Blackmore, Author of the “Maid of 
Sker,” ete. Three vols. Smith, Elder, & Co., Waterloo Place. 
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guage, a‘fine observer both of man and of external nature, a quaint thinker, and a 
man of strong human feeling; a book which is full of “ quality,” in the French 
sense ; and yet the plot pure and simple is of what is called the strong, not to say 
coarse melodramatic order. It would make a capital play, in competent hands,—by 
which we do not mean Mr. Blackmore’s own. But the downright violence, so to 
speak, of the story itself, and the staring contrasts of the scenery and the cha- 
racters, produce a peculiar effect upon the mind, in connection with the fineness of 
the work. The incongruity is not quite pleasant. And there is more of it in the 
extravagant assumption of which you must bear the burthen all through, namely, 
that the story is autobiographic and told bya woman. All the characters talk alike,— 
that is to say, in the sense in which Mr. Browning’s characters all talk alike; and 
the woman who tells the story in the first person talks like all the rest. We by no 
means wish to convey the impression that Mr. Blackmore’s personages have no 
“ dileck””—they have plenty—but the law of their intellects is al] the same. Itis a 
very good law, being Mr. Blackmore’s own; what he gives usois too good to be 
` wished away again; but the effect is occasionally most grotesque. 

“ Erema” having already appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, we are excused from 
quotation. If it were not so, we should quote some of the beautiful passages of 
description, and some of the “rustic” talk—the old sexton and the Welshwoman 
are particularly delightful. Major Hockin, no rustic, is also capital. Whether Mr. 
Blackmore is, in his own person, reactionist, we do not know, but reactionists and 
quiet people in general ought to love him very much. Stare super antiquas vias— 
that is his plan: a plot of the old sort, philosophy of the old sort, religion of the old 
sort—the humour is modern in its subtlety, but otherwise that too is old. A good 
deal of Lamb, something of Cobbett, something of Landor, a power of describing 
nature which is really peculiar, and a humanity most intense, we were going to say. 
recalcitrant. These phrases may help those of our readers, if any, who are quite ` 
ignorant of Mr. Blackmore’s work, to some notion of what he is. “ Erema” cannot 
rank with the best of his works, but it is far too good for a single disrespectful word. 
We do not quite relish the shifting from California ‘to England, and then from 
England to California. By the time the plot is unravelled in England, the Cali- 
fornian passages have got into the background of our minds, and the return is 
not quite easy. But Mr. Blackmore’s work will stand a good many drawbacks and 
yet hold its own, far out of sight of that of ordinary novelists. 





SERVETUS AND CALVIN.* 


HIS handsome and thoughtful volume is dedicated by the author to his friends, Dr. 
Samuel Davidson and Mr. R, W. Mackay. The 550 pages of which it consists aro 
written with great fairness, and the author has taken much pains to present as good 

a likeness of the unfortunate Spaniard as his materials permitted. The book is not written 
on the modern exhaustive plan, but it is much more than a compilation, and is enriched 
with a portrait of Servetus. There is some doubt about the authenticity of the original, 
but the etching by Dr. Willis’s daughter certainly represents a face and head which aro 
just what we might suppose those of this Reformer to have been. Neither in the counte- 
nance nor in the form of the skull are there any indications of violence or conceit. 
Indeed, the warmth and pugnacity of Servotus wore purely ideal, and limited to a cer- 
tain sphere. In spite of the vivacity and fertility of his mind, he had neither the levity 
. nor the coarse courage of Guidano Bruno. - 





* Servetus and Calvin. A Study of an Important Epoch in the Early History of 
the Reformation. By R. Willis, M.D. London: Henry S. King and Co. 
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After Dr. Willis had written his work on Spinoza, he turned to Bruno for another 
subject; but, in the course of his studies, his attention was powerfully attracted to 
Servetus. Asa physician ho was much interested in the fact that Servetus was “the 
first who proclaimed the true way in which the blood from the right reaches the left 
chambers of tho heart by passing through the lungs, and who even hinted at its further - 
course by the arteries to the body at large.” And, the further he prosecuted his re- 
searches, the more he was impressed with the far-seeing genius of the man not only in 
science, but in theology. To the mere general reader Servetus was a Soeinian—bnt his 
“ Christianismi Restitutio ” shows him in a much larger light. His peculiar position as. 
a Reformer and a Martyr, with another Reformer for prosecutor, and the powerful 
though indirect effect which his story had in promoting religious freedom, make him a 
very striking and instructive study. But he was not of the stuff of which martyrs should. 
be made, though martyrdom was his lot. 

Of course, the religious treatises of Servetus could not be written in our own-day, but 
if they wore, few, if any, would think of branding him as a ‘pestilent heretic. Such 
Pantheism as he professed is outdone by religious teachers now living; and the doctrina 
of the Trinity has been.“ explained ” or explained away a hundred times over, in terms 
which go further astray from the standard than his, and yet the explainers have escaped 
with very few hard words. Indeed, it is now well known that when theologians of the 
most diverse schools are carefully compared, it is found that, in spite of some flat con- 
tradictions in their more formal passages, each is found frequently making statements 
which bring him very close to his opponent. As a textual critic, Servetus had qualities 
of which we shall obtain some idea if we glance at a few examples of his criticisms on. 
the prophets. This is one of Dr. Willis’s renderings of his notes (under the pseudonym 
of Villanovanns or Villeneuve) to the Pagnini Bible :— 

“The remarkable fourteenth-verse of chapter vii. of Isaiah, of which so much has 
been made, Villanovanus refers immediately to the times in which it was written. Syria 
and Ephraim confederate, under their kings Rezin and Pekah, are at war with Judah 
and threatening Jerusalem, whose king, Abaz, the Prophet comforts with the assurance 
that the invasion, however formidable it looks, will come to nothing, and bids him ask 
for a sign from Jehovah that such will be the case. But Ahaz declining to do so, the 
Prophet volunteers a forecast of what he declares will come to pass, saying, Behold, a 
virgin (Almah—a young marriageable woman) shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call 
his name Immanuel ; and before the child shall know good from evil [arrive at years of dis- 
cretion] the land will be freed from its enemies. ‘The Arammans,’ says Villanovanus,. 
‘have come up in battle array against Jerusalem,’ and the Prophet speaks of a young 
woman who shall conceive and bear a son, the young woman being no other than Abijah, 
about to become the mother of Hezekiah—Strength or fortitude of God—and Immanuel 


—God with us—before whose reign the two kings, the enemies of Judah, will have been 
ciscomfited.” f 


For the first half of the sixteenth century it will be generally admitted that some of 
the readings of Servetus are very ‘‘advaneed.” They do not prove deep knowledge of 
the original, or deep study in any shape on the part of the annotator, and others 
show him in a very unfavourable light; but that it was something to break thus far 
the yoke of the old interpretations, will be admitted even by those who wholly cling to 
them, if any. : 

An attempt’ has lately been made to prove that Calvin did not desire the death of 
Servetus at all—i.e., not only that he did not wish him burned, but that he strove to save 
his life. It would be a great relief to have this proved, but we fear that, as lawyers say, 
there is “no case.” It must not be thought unkind if, to hearty acknowledgments to 
Dr. Willis for an impartial and readable book, we add the remark that he does not 

- always write accurately. On page 106 there are two very badly constructed sentences, 
and there are two or three other small errors, of which we have mislaid our notes, but 
which certainly exist. The volume fills a place of its own, though we can conceive a 
more searching study of the character and work of the man, and the literature that has 
gathered round his name. 


END OF VOL. XXX. 


